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INTRODUCTION 
THIS is the tenth anniversary volume of “The Best Plays” 


series. No particular significance attaches to it for that reason, 


save that it does round out a ten-year history of what we are 


already beginning to speak of in America as the /iving theatre to 
differentiate it from the on-rushing and terribly named talkies 


_and their mechanical reproduction of new dramas and old. 


Unquestionably the next ten years will see vast changes in 


> the theatre entertainment offered American playgoers. The liv- 


3 


ing theatre will either meet the opposition and grow greater 


year by year, strengthening its position of superiority as a me- 
. dium of dramatic expression, as we believe it will, or it will be 


gradually relegated to a position of secondary importance and be 
passed in popularity by its younger and cheaper screen rival, as 
many bolder visionaries are courageous enough at the moment 


- to contend. 


This tenth year in our own book history of the native theatre 
has been one, I am not at all pleased to report, that has given 
some comfort to the opposition. Its productions have been fewer, 
its successes scarcer than usual. Its fine plays have been quite 
up to standards formerly established, but there were not many 
of them. I found it extremely difficult to make a selection of ten 
that should prove both readable and fairly representative of this 
most unusual season for inclusion in this book. 

Not only have I been puzzled, but my usually dependable © 
collaborateur, the playgoing public, has been distressfully uncer- 
tain of its own changing tastes. No more than two of the ten 
plays I have selected enjoyed extended runs such as have been 
scored by at least six of each ten chosen in other years. In fact 
several of the plays I have taken this year, from the public’s 
viewpoint, have been entitled to no more than quite limited en- 
gagements. Notably Robert Nichols’ and Maurice Browne’s 
“Wings Over Europe” and Maxwell Anderson’s “Gypsy.” 

“Wings Over Europe” i is an extremely well written and, to me, 


: fascinatingly imaginative drama. “Gypsy” is also well written 


and is, again to me, important in that it represents another 


3 American writer’s attempt to expose, and thereby help to clear, 


certain accepted phases of a new feminine psychology that will 
stand a considerable amount of, observation and discussion. It 


_ follows a course charted by Sidney Howard in “‘The Silver Cord” 


Vv 
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in revealing certain handicaps of bitth and training that the TO- 
mantic drama has long suppressed. | 

“Street Scene,” with which Elmer Rice won this year’s Pulitzer 
award, is worthy of the honor conferred. The popularity of this 
vibrant drama will, I feel, be greater in those theatre centers 
familiar with congested tenement life and the consequent juxta- 
position of families of mixed blood, but its strongly humanized 
story should win supporters for it anywhere. 

“Journey’s End” is an English boy’s simple statement of ad-_ 
ventures and reactions experienced in the World War. Because 
of its simplicity and its convincing truth this play achieves drama 
that is human and fine beyond that of any other war play I 
know. It probably is not as big a play, as it is neither as steadily 
moving nor as exciting emotionally, as our own “What Price 
Glory?” But I feel a reason for this is found in the fact that 
it is a story exclusively of an officer group as contrasted with — 
the Stallings-Anderson study of the human run of a marine bat- 
talion. 

Philip Barry’s “Holiday” and Rachel Crothers’ “Let Us Be 
Gay” are observant social comedies revealing recognizable Amer- 
ican characters in action. Mr. Barry, writing with an eye to 
fitting the peculiarities of an actress who herself has sprung from 
the social strata with which his play deals, has managed also to 
focus attention upon characteristic reactions of our monied aris- 
tocracy that are revealing and interesting. Miss Crothers, one 
feels, has written largely with the idea of furnishing no more 
than an evening’s light entertainment, but there is also back of 
her little comedy enough intelligent observation to give it some 
purpose. 

“The Front Page” is the most vivid and in certain aspects 
the truest of newspaper plays. Its profanities and vulgarities 
dare, I feel, a bit overdone in the cause of an exposure that shall 
hew ruthlessly to the last oath, and many people have foolishly 
accepted its personnel as representing all newspaper men in place 
of that segregated group devoted to the police and criminal court 
assignments in the larger cities. But it is true to its theme and 

vibrantly thrilling as drama. . 

Floyd Dell’s and Thomas Mitchell’s “Little Accident” was the 
only light comedy success of the year, and the first American 
play I recall that has taken even semi-serious account of a 
paternal instinct that reasonably parallels that of the maternal. 

Sierra’s “The Kingdom of God” is confessedly episodic, but 
achieves moments of fine eloquence. Its underlying theme also 
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| serves to draw attention to such human injustice as needs cor- 

| rection the world over and it represents Ethel Barrymore’s choice 
of a play with which she hopes to begin the establishment of a 

| repertory. 

_ I debated long as to whether I should use Frederick Lonsdale’s 

' “The High Road” or Sophie Treadwell’s ‘“Machinal.” The 

_ Lonsdale piece is about the only romantic drama in the season’s 
list, and there is, I’know, a considerable public that still demands 
romance in the theatre. It was also approved by a considerable 
public through its run of a hundred and forty-seven performances, 

On the other hand “Machinal” is a stronger and more original 
work, and failed of popular endorsement largely, I felt at the 
time of its playing, because it was generally accepted as merely 

) one more retelling of a sordid murder trial such as clutter our 
court dockets—such a trial as that of Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray which admittedly inspired its writing. Also it is true that 

_ “Machinal” is dependent to a considerable extent upon the effec- 

_ tiveness. of its presentation, upon its visualization as well as its 
statement. In the production these features were admirably 
emphasized by the direction of Arthur Hopkins and the mise-en- 
scene furnished by Robert Edmund Jones. 

However, when I came to compare the two scripts Miss Tread- 
‘well’s drama seemed so much more significant as a character 
study that I promptly determined to give it preference. 

Among other plays I considered were Somerset Maugham’s 

_ “The Sacred Flame,” a strong and well written drama that was, 
unfortunately, a two-week failure, indicating that its unpleasant 
theme (that of a mother’s justification for murdering a cripple 
son to save him the discovery of his wife’s unfaithfulness) is 
not to the liking of our public; Maxwell Anderson and Harold 
Hickerson’s “Gods of the Lightning,” which was an excellent job 
of special pleading for the Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers, and 
naturally, limited in appeal, and Sil-Vara’s continental comedy, : 
“Caprice,” which I feel, so far as our theatre is concerned, was 
carried to success very largely by the personal appeal of its chief 
players, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, of the Theatre Guild’s 
first acting company. None of these plays seemed to me to 
possess stronger claims for inclusion than those I used. 

‘ “The Best Plays of 1928-29” contains also, you will find if 
you are interested, such statistical and other information as has 
featured previous volumes. I hope you like it. . 

B. M. 

Forest Hills, L. I., June 15, 1929. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1928-29 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE impression is fairly general that the legitimate theatre 
came a cropper this last season. I am without record of the 
number of times the report has been sent out from New York 
_ that such was the case—that the season of 1928-29 was, in very 
fact, the worst theatre season the Broadway stage has suffered 
within the memory of living playgoers—but I have good reason to 
believe that that statement was repeated in print a good hundred 
times and out of print thousands of times the last six months. 

Normally all things in the theatre are weighed in the scales of 
comparison. A season, a play, a producer, an actor—these are 
either good or bad as they, singly or collectively, may be com- 
pared with a standard set by a better season, a better play, a 
more successful producer, or a more popular actor gone before. 

This year, however, for the first time in many years, the cries 
of pain and protest from the camps of the showmen have been 
inspired by more tangible causes than those of active imaginations 
and comparative misfortunes. 

It has been a bad season. Even, as it most frequently is de- 
scribed in the selecter showman circles, a rotten season. 

It started being a bad season, in fact, as far back as February 
of last year, before the previous season closed. About that time 
the season of 1927-28 broke sharply. Suddenly managers and 
producers found themselves forced to admit a state of great con- 
fusion, both mental and financial. Something had happened. 
They did not know just what, but they were .glad when June 
came. 

When activities were resumed in August the more hopeful of 
them were whistling bravely and hoping for the best. During 
September, October and November they came forward cour- 
ageously with the pick of their new stock—and not more than a 
half dozen of the first hundred plays produced paid the costs of 
their production. 

Alibis, explanations, excuses wee numerous. The most popu- 
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lar of these centered about the menace of the talkies. With this 
great novelty added to the previously established fascinations 
of the screen, and sold at prices one*half of those charged by the 
living theatre, it was not to be wondered that the legitimate 
theatre suffered. 

But there were also many contributing causes admitted. These 
included a boast of prophecies come true by those of high stand- 
ards of taste and decency in public exhibits. Had they not said if 
the theatre continued to be given over to those profane and 
lascivious exhibitions that had characterized it the last few years 
it would soon lose the support of its most dependable patrons? 

Those who hate the speculators blamed the speculators. ‘Those 
who have had trouble with impudent or irritable box-office at- 
tachés traced the growing unpopularity of the playhouse to them. 
The high cost of playgoing was frequently cited. 

About everything that could be blamed was blamed—except 
the bad plays. The fact that there were many, many more ill- 
advised and~ poorly directed productions of short-weight and 
extravagantly priced entertainments than in any other single | 
season in the history of the theatre escaped general comment. 

The theatre has been and is still suffering from a period of 
too great in place of too little prosperity. Sensational post-war 
profits attracted a choice assortment of speculative, inexperienced 
and incompetent producers to what is called show business. The 
overproduction that followed cheapened the theatre’s output and 
disgusted its patrons. 

Being naturally an optimistic person, particularly after all the 
shooting is over, I can find cheering events enough in last sea- 
son’s record to make it seem worth while. 

It was the season, for instance, in which the Theatre Guild 
completed its first ten years of intelligent play producing and 
was able to call attention to a record that included seventy 
dramas presented, nine thousand performances given and thirty- 
two thousand subscribers signed as supporters in New York alone. 
All this from bankrupt beginnings and through a period in which 
other and less intelligent ventures were failing and falling on 
every hand. a 

Moreover this same Theatre Guild was able to report the spread 
of its activities to other cities—to Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Washington to be specific—and to the support of several 
thousand subscribers in each of these centers. Here, then, are 
playgoers with faith in the living theatre and a confidence in its 
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better play producers that not only augurs well for the theatre’s 
future but actually guarantees its more important enterprises. 
The fact that the Theatre Guild repertory is frequently dis- 


- tasteful to one public and as frequently entirely beyond the com- 


prehension of another is beside the point. The fact remains that 
it is a constructive and soundly visioned enterprise of great value 


- to the drama and to all believers in the theatre. 


Last season was also the season that Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre, organized for the good of those who may be 
poor in purse but rich in the artistic urge, enjoyed its most pros- 
perous year without a single new popular hit to bless its box 
office with. Its most generally supported productions were re- 
vivals of Tchekov’s “The Cherry Orchard” and Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan.” 

It was, on its discouraging side, the season that Eugene O’Neill 
failed with “Dynamo” to top or equal the success of ‘Strange 
Interlude” or live up to the hopes and expectations of his too- 
expectant critics. The fact that he plainly said, in explanation 
of this particular discussion drama, that it was the first of a 
trilogy and therefore could not be fairly judged save as a sort of 
prologue, did not save him. I don’t know that it should have 
saved him. ‘Dynamo,” preceding the plays to follow by a season 
or two, had to be judged on its values and meaning as inde- 
pendent entertainment. As such it failed to interest all save 
those who are themselves given to fascinated and puzzled con- 
templation of the eternal mysteries which religion attempts to 
explain. 

Future historians of the theatre will be able to extract the 
better part of a chapter from this troubled season of 1928-29 
from the adventure of Christopher Morley and associates in 
Hoboken drama. 

Mr. Morley, being a scholar. and a gentleman by birth and 
training and a showman by instinct, thought that to play with 
a stock company on the Jersey side of the Hudson would furnish 
a good season’s fun. With three others, Cleon Throckmorton, a 
scene designer; Harry Wagstaffe Gribble, an author and director, 
and Conrad Milliken, a writer, he leased the old Rialto Theatre, 
engaged a group of players and began the presentation of a typical | 
present-day resident stock company repertory. 

For some weeks business was neither very good nor very bad. 
There were enough good weeks to keep the partners in- 
interested, but hoped-for profits were lacking and discouragement 
dogged the heels of enterprise. Then one week, Throckmorton 
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having acquired a script of that old Boucicault melodrama in 
which William A. Brady used to be an actor, a piece called 
“After Dark,” he proposed that they try a revival of that play 
set, costumed and acted as it was forty years ago. They did. — 
For a week or two there was not much response. Jersey audiences 
were pleased to jeer politely at the crudities of the old drama, but 
nothing resembling a hit developed until the play had been 
running ten days or two weeks. 

Then some one discovered that here was a new adventure in 
playgoing. The Broadway Theatre at the time was wallowing in 
the doldrums. Plenty of new plays were being tried but nothing 
interesting was being revealed. Why not take the tubes or the 
ferry to Hoboken, test the reports that real beer could be had 
with one’s meals and stay for a look at Mr. Morley’s dramatic 
curio? 

Within a fortnight such adventuring had literally become the 
fad of the hour. Seats for the performances of “After Dark” 
were booked. weeks ahead at the speculators’ libraries and at 
speculators’ prices. Places at table in the Hoboken restaurants 
were reserved days in advance. At Meyers’ hotel, a famous 
German hofbrau before the war, tables were set up in the lobby 
where bookkeepers formerly kept the brass-tagged keys and the 
guests’ mail, in the old-fashioned barroom, in the reading rooms 
and in the cellar. And all these were filled with diners from 
Manhattan and its surrounding boroughs. Mr. Morley began the 
circulation of advertisements describing Hoboken as “The Last 
Seacoast of Bohemia” and business grew apace. 

The last report I had of it “After Dark” was still running 
strong through its thirty-second week with no visible indication 
of distress. It gave every prospect of continuing through the 
summer, even though a group of the snoopier prohibition agents 
had taken steps to stop the flow of hops and hilarity at the neigh- 
boring bars. 

Following the success of “After Dark” the Morleys leased a 
second theatre and revived “The Black Crook,” with a feminine 
chorus that, broadly speaking, had never heard'of the Hollywood 
diet nor would be interested if it had. This, too, proved a popular 
success for several weeks, but never attained the favor of “After 
Dark,” and was withdrawn at the end of the season, after a 
run of twelve weeks. 4 

Last season was also the season that saw the dedication of a 
theatre named to honor Ethel Barrymore, an event of no great 
significance in one way, seeing that practically every second per- 
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son in the theatre has had a theatre named for him at one 
time or -another, but a fitting tribute to the reigning head of 
America’s best beloved stage family. 

| It was the season that saw great preparation made to welcome 
the ex-champion of the prize ring, Mr. John Dempsey, to the 
drama. And it is to the season’s credit that it rejected Mr. 
Dempsey as both artist and entertainer, for all he proved a better 
actor than most of his predecessors sprung from the same calling. 

Finally it was a season that, starting with the brazenly profane 
“Front. Page,” grew gradually less and less profane through its 
nine months until at the end stage cursing had practically re- 
turned to normal. Playwrights are still given to plain and fancy 
swearing, but the need must now justify the use of such words 
as were formerly either forbidden by managers or deleted by 
good taste. 

Picking up the sequence of events where we left it in the 
previous volume of this series, the last half of June, 1928, saw 
two plays produced and neither successfully. One was the im- 
portation of the Play-Arts Guild of Baltimore, a revival of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan “Patience” that had been successfully presented 
at home. 

July was distinguished by the arrival of Mr. George White’s 
“Scandals” and by nothing else. August brought the first out- 
standing success in Charles MacArthur’s and Ben Hecht’s “The 
Front Page,” previously mentioned. 

Mr. Carroll’s “Vanities” also began in August, being average 
as to merit. A dramatization of the Sinclair Lewis’ novel, “Elmer 
Gantry,” failed in August, or shortly thereafter, and so did a 
promisingly atmospheric story of negroes in the great war written 
by Ransom Rideout and entitled “Goin’ Home.” A second 
newspaper play, “Gentlemen of the Press,” was less colorful and 
less profane than “The Front Page” and likewise less successful. 

The September group included Sophie Treadwell’s impressive 
idealization of the Snyder murder trial, and scored two definite 
musical successes, the first Arthur Hammerstein’s production of 
“Good Boy,” filled with imported trick scenery, and the other 
“The New Moon,” an operetta destined to annex the season’s 
popularity prize in its division of entertainment. 

Included in this September group were Philip Dunning’s melo- 
drama “Night Hostess”; Frederick Lonsdale’s “The High Road,” 
a comedy of an actress who could have married into the peerage 
but didn’t; a piece called “This Thing Called Love,” which stayed 
on for four months; and “Jarnegan,” a rough drama concerned 
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with life in Hollywood as Jim Tully saw it and Richard Bennett 
played it. “Jarnegan” lasted for cen performances, which sur- 
prised several persons, 

October’s contributions are frequently the most important of 
the year. In one respect they proved so this year. There were 
thirty-eight of them altogether, and of the thirty-eight I count 
eight that lingered for more than a hundred performances, 

These eight were George Cohan’s clean little musical comedy, 
“Billie”; Irene Bordoni’s not so clean little French comedy, 
“Paris”; Tom Barry’s “Courage,” which ran on and on for 
months with Janet Beecher playing the lead; Floyd Dell’s and 
Thomas Mitchell’s “Little Accident,” which ran the season out; 
a sweeping musical comedy success called “Hold Everything”; 
the annual Fred Stone show, “Three Cheers,” with the amiable 
Will Rogers nobly substituting for Fred, who had smashed 
himself up in an airplane accident; the two-charactered melo- 
drama, “Jealousy,” in which Fay Bainter and John Halliday 
played, and George Kaufman’s “Animal Crackers,” written to fit 
several Marx brothers. 

The police closed Mae West’s “Pleasure Man” in October. 
Channing Pollock tried to awaken a distrust of our wasteful 
ways and slipping moral standards with a Broadway allegory 
called “Mr. Moneypenny,” and there was a splendidly enthusias- 
tic production of a drama called “Gods of the Lightning,” writ- 
ten by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hickerson with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial as background and the injustice of a certain 
commonwealth’s courts as a theme. But these were all financially 
unsuccessful, 

November was also normally active. The imported ‘‘This Year 
of Grace,” with Noel Coward, its author, and Beatrice Lillie in 
the chief parts, was an early entrant; Philip Barry’s “Holiday” 
came late, as also did Margaret Barnes’ dramatization of “The 
Age of Innocence” and A. A. Milne’s “The Perfect Alibi.” All 
these ran through the season. 

George Tyler’s revival of “Macbeth,” with Lyn Harding and 
Florence Reed; the Coburn’s revival of “The Vellow Jacket’’; 
the Guild’s revival of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Major Barbara”; the 
production of “A Most Immoral Young Lady,” which ‘Alice 
Brady carried through several months; the regretted failure of a 
powerful but unpleasant drama, ‘The Sacred Flame,” by Somer- 
set Maugham, and the production of a showy melodrama of the 
South Seas called “Congai,” with Helen Menken, were incidents 
of the month before the holidays. 
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The season was near its peak by now. Florenz Ziegfeld, con- 
tinuing a five-year record of successes, brought Eddie Cantor, 
“Whoopee” and five Lady Godivas to the New Amsterdam stage 
early in December and they were popular until the following 
midsummer. The Guild produced and stunned even its intel- 

‘lectuals with the Browne-Nichols “Wings Over Europe”; David 
Belasco converted the Belasco Theatre into a steel-sheeted hades 
for “Mima” and Lenore Ulric, Miss Barrymore opened her 
theatre with Sierra’s “Kingdom of God” and the Alfred Lunts 
returned to the Guild Theatre with “Caprice.” 

Otherwise the holidays may be recalled by those who enjoy 
recalling such things as the time of Walter Hampden’s revival 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the arrival of Bert Lytell from the 
cinema pastures with a double-exposure melodrama called 
“Brothers,”’ which he played successfully through the winter and | 
into hot weather, and Lew Fields’ return to the stage in a piece ~ 
put together mostly by his son Herbert and his daughter Dorothy 
and called ‘Hello, Daddy!” 

Now the producers began noticeably to falter. Of twenty-six 
plays produced in January only two were successful. One of 
these, fortunately for us, was Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene.” The 
other was a lively musical comedy about golf called “Follow 
Thru,” which developed into a tremendous favorite. Otherwise 
there was nothing, save Lewis Beach’s comedy called “Merry 
Andrew,” which deserved a better fate than it won, and S. N. 

| Behrman’s oversophisticated study in fantastic satire, ‘Serena 
Blandish.” 

There were only sixteen plays produced in February, and 
none of them successfully. “‘Fioretta,” being clean and costly, 
did threaten to disturb the jazz producers, but could do no more 
than threaten and was withdrawn when Earl Carroll’s backers 
padlocked the bankroll that had made the production possible. 

O’Neill’s “Dynamo” was the oustanding failure of the month 
and Rachel Crothers’ “Let Us Be Gay” the single outstanding 
success. A Jewish character comedy, “Kibitzer,” did fairly well 
and a colored piece called “Harlem” brought a picture of a negro 

“rent party” to Broadway that caused a mild sensation because 
of its orgiastic dances. Basil Sidney and Mary Ellis tried a 
second Milne comedy, a fluffy bit called ‘(Meet the Prince,” in 
February, and carried it through three months on the strength 
of their personal popularity. They were married a month after 
the play closed. 

March was another month of few productions and a single hit. 
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Gilbert Miller sent over “Journey’s End” from London and this 
splendid war play, written by R. C. Sherriff an English amateur, 
did much to revive a faith in the drama that was slowly but 
surely expiring. 

The first musical comedy for which Owen Davis has written 
the book, one called “Spring Is Here,” with Glenn Hunter play- 
ing its chief adolescent, had a March opening and did well for 
twelve weeks. More than that was expected of it, but much 
was expected of a lot of plays last season that failed of realization. 

The Theatre Guild suffered one of its few failures with a well- 
intentioned but slightly dated comedy by Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmer called “Man’s Estate” and recovered with a 
quasi-success, ‘The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye,” adapted 
by Philip Moeller from a Czechoslovakian original in April. 
Ethel Barrymore, through temporarily with ‘The Kingdom of 
God,” produced “The Love Duel” with some success, but not 
a great deal. Morris Gest excitedly introduced the Freiburg 
“Passion Play” in a repainted Hippodrome and less excitedly 
removed it six weeks later. New York was not interested. Nor 
at all scandalized by the introduction of Adolph Fassnacht as a 
living Christ. 

Late April saw “The Little Show” annex the spring revue 
honors, watched “The Grand Street Follies” slip into an un- 
expected failure, and took more interest than usual in Walter 
Hartwig’s annual Little Theatre tournament which was won by 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., with their production of 
Barrie’s “‘Shall We Join the Ladies?” There was nothing in 
May worth mentioning and less in early June. 

There were, if you are interested in figures, 224 productions 
during the season, which is only thirty below last year’s record 
and twenty-five below that of the year before. Of these one 
hundred and fifty odd were dramatic and the rest musical. 
We will agree that, by and-large, it was a bad season and get it 
over with. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By VircintA DaLe 
Dramatic Critic, Chicago Journal 


THE Chicago season of 1928-1929 felt that much press-agented 
depression rather by the scarcity of entertainment supplied from 
the fountainhead of Manhattan than by lack of support vouch- 
safed such plays as arrived worthy of attention. 

The established homes of the drama were ofttimes with a sor- 
rier tale to tell than the drama itself. The Princess was only 
lighted once, and that was for the deservedly short life there of 
Garland Anderson’s “Appearances.” The Studebaker had but 
two attractions and The Playhouse, returned hopefully to the 
usage of the Dramatic Muse after two years as a cinema, had 
but one. That house of long tradition, the LaSalle, is turned 
definitely into a rendezvous for those devoted to the leaping litho- 
graphs (it is one of the few remaining within the confines of the 
Loop not to install sound equipment), and the old Olympic, reno- 
vated, with its facade washed and its interior posts removed, took 
up fresh life as the New Apollo—the Shuberts thus reinstating 
the name given a former theatre which went film and disdained 
identification with the famous god. 

The first palatial home of vaudeville in this mid-west, the Ma- 
jestic, after six years’ occupation with the small time, also snug- 
gled under the ever-expanding wing of Shubert; musical shows 
have populated it with two briefly-enduring exceptions. The 
Woods alternated from September (1928) almost painstakingly 
between plays and pictures, bridging “the silly season” with 
“After Dark” for whose sake hisses became as sibilant and happy 
as ever they could have been in Hoboken. The decision at the 
end of the season was to keep the so-called twin theatres—the 
Harris and Selwyn—for dramatic attractions in the future, thus 
robbing the musical didos of two occasional locales. 

The Goodman Theatre, our local pride and joy, made not only 
further inroads into civic favor but showed the less abstract proof 
of a sixty percent financial advance over its former year. This 
fourth season of its life saw such productions as Sheridan’s “The 
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Critic,” Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,’ Sean O’Casey’s first American 
exhibition of “Shadow of a Gunman,” Pirandello’s “Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author” anda, translation of Leibick’s “The 
Golem’ (previously done here by the Moscow Art Theatre in 
Russian), added to its repertoire. It saw B. Iden Payne become 
a standing co-director with Thomas Wood Stevens, and Whitford 
Kane rejoining the repertory company as sometime director and 
actor following his affiliation with the New York Theatre Guild 
Acting Company. The resumption of activities at the Goodman 
will see an added theatre nestling at the foot of the one so well 
fixed, and to be christened the Studio Theatre; it will be used for 
more intimate productions generally, but at least a part of its 
first season will be spent with a second company acting the identi- 
cal plays being done simultaneously in its mother house—an ex- 
periment to be undertaken in the interests of the overflow, and 
interesting enough in its singularity. 

The Goodman is important in that it is the first of the numer- 
ous attempts to establish a resident repertoire organization that 
has met with success. A long list of leaders, many with more 
ambition than ability, has settled on this lakeside momentarily 
with the intention of Bringing Art to the Masses, and vanished 
like the magician’s rabbits. We knew Maurice Browne when!— 
when he used a dishpan from Mr. Woolworth’s emporium to hold 
his cluster of lights in the wings, and long before he discovered 
prosperity and “Journey’s End.” The Goodman has eschewed 
‘the esoteric and never thumbed its admittedly artistic (but not 
arty) nose at commercialism. Its ever-increasing promise and 
current fulfillment provides nice evidence that Chicago, with its 
bit more than 3,000,000 souls, not only can, but will, support a 
theatre meriting it. 

__ The season’s tragedy followed close on the opening in May of 
the comedy, “Your Uncle Dudley,” which took possession of the 
long dark Illinois. The piece had gone into rehearsal under 
George C. Tyler with Hilda Moore whose death, three days be- 
fore the premiére, caused the excellent Beatrice Terry to arrive 
here with the star, Raymond Hitchcock, and: Mrs. Jacques Mar- 
tin. The play (by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson) 
was a rich bit of fun, admirably plotted to develop the character 
of title reference—a small-towner given to promoting his town’s 
welfare at the expense of his own. ‘Your Uncle Dudley” clicked 
instantly and seemed set for a summer run. Hitchcock had given 
three performances under the stress of horrible pain, leaving his 
bed at St. Luke’s Hospital to be on hand at curtain time. But 
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with the arrival of the first mid-week matinée he was unable to 
raise his head and the show was closed, (Hitchcock remained in 
the Chicago hospital for several weeks in a serious condition. ) 

Otis Skinner presented our metropolis with another notable 
premiére, “A Hundred Years Old,” translated from the Quin- 
teros’ original by the Granville-Barkers. Supported by Fred 
Tiden, Katherine Grey, Octavia Kenmore and others, the expecta- 
tion was to play but three weeks; however, the successful box 
office was responsible for its remaining thrice that. “A Hundred 
Years Old” is assuredly the most placid piece of playmaking ever 
done, fastening for its interest on the centenarian whose birthday 
approaches, and so amazingly minus situation or incident as to 
foster the opinion it was solely by the fine acting of Mr. Skinner 
and his large personal following, that not only survival but 
success, attended it. 

The Theatre Guild provided another premiére—‘Arms and the 
Man”—done later in New York. It was the only offering of 
the Guild season here to contain Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt, a circumstance that caused some discontent. ‘Volpone,” 
“Marco Millions” and “Porgy” followed, all splendidly acted, 
but the names of Fontanne and Lunt have a glamour to the 
natives of this inland who felt the absence of these white-headed 
children meant Chicago was being slighted. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that the Guild has leased the Blackstone for its 
next season here from Sept. 23 to March 22 (1930) and so early 
as June its subscriptions nearly equalled the total at the time 
of its last opening. As the bookings stand at this writing, we 
are promised “Caprice,” “Major Barbara,” “Wings Over Europe,” 
“R.U.R.” and “Strange Interlude.” 

Shakespeare found much attention during the late winter and 
early spring, no less than three companies presenting the great 
poetic works within four weeks, while Genevieve Hamper (Mrs. 
Robert Mantell) stole along in late April and in an outlying house 
went into her repertoire. 

_ George Arliss was the first to arrive; his gentlemanly per- 
formance of “The Merchant of Venice” was being well received 
when “Macbeth” opened, so heralded and linked with the name of 
Gordon Craig as to cause some confusion in the minds of the 
naive who were almost ready to believe some one called Craig 
had written a new tragedy called “Macbeth.” The two-week 
engagement was at the Auditorium (the only other attraction 
there during the season outside of opera was the return run of 
“Rio Rita”), and though there was a $2.50 top, business was not 
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such as to promote unrestrained joy on the part of the revival’s 
producer, George C. Tyler. f 

The Stratford-Upon-Avon players slipped rather inauspiciously — 
into the Studebaker on the not too-firmly planted heels of Scot- 
land’s king; in two weeks no less than a quartet of plays was ~ 
given: “The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘Hamlet,” “Julius Cesar” 
and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” All of them found con-— 
siderable admiration on the part of the critics and support— 
that less altruistic ,uality—on the part of the public. 

Repertoire was further repr esented here by the D’Oyley Carte — 
Opera company which in a fortnight presented five of the 
delightful Savoyard works: “The Gondoliers,” “The Mikado,” 
“Trial by Jury,” “The Pirates of Penzance” and “Iolanthe,” and ~ 
while the company was accepted as the reigning survival of the © 
original, its “business” with the famous works so frequently de- 
parted from recognized tradition to fall to a somewhat music ’all 
level, those taking their Gilbert and Sullivan without a grain 
~ of salt felt as children might who see Santa Claus without his — 
whiskers. i 

Jed Harris added materially to his substantial bank account — 
with his three synchronically-running productions: “The Front 
Page,” “The Royal Family” and “Coquette.” They were high © 
in the list of the season’s successes. James B. Fagin’s “And — 
So To Bed” had a nice run, stimulated by the instant recog- 
nition of the fine talents of Eugenie Leontovitch, a fact which 
was immediately exploited with the result that this capable Rus- 
sian’s name went up in lights. “The Queen’s Husband” jogged 
comfortably along for fifteen weeks at the Cort with Roland 
Young, and “Jealousy” found fond response at the Adelphi for 
nine. 

“The Trial of Mary Dugan” quickly clicked with its original 
company headed by Ann Harding and Robert Williams, and 
was eventually supplanted by a second and then a third group, 
slipped in without causing a decline in business. “The High 
Road,” with Edna Best and Herbert Marshall and an entirely 
British supporting cast, was first listed for two weeks, later 
granted four and ended with three to its credit—which tells its 
own story. “Paris Bound” never hit. Mae West met with 
much patronage for eighteen weeks with her “Diamond Lil.” 
The tail-end of the season brought along Frank Kirkland’s la- 
borious effort to be dramatically obscene by using the old ballad, 
“Frankie and Johnnie,” for the basis of a play and which resulted 
in the unforgivable sin: stupidity. A palpable intention to out- 
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Lil “Diamond Lil,” “Frankie and Johnnie” was less an example 
of a woman done wrong than a play. It was in its third poor 
week at the Adelphi when the police rushed in where its angel 
(A. H. Woods) feared to tread, and closed it. No one mourned 
the passing. / 

Richard Bennett built a good box office for Jim Tully’s dram- 
_atized novel, ‘‘Jarnegan,”’ perhaps less because of the quality 
and interest ‘in the mud-slinging play itself, than by his curtain 
‘speeches. Crowds hastened to hear Mr. Bennett chastize the 
critics, and came away ruminating on his voluminous (and very 
vocal) arguments for Truth in the drama; there was less con- 
cern with whatever truth was encountered in the drama in 
question. However, reasons appear to have less importance than 
results in the business of the theatre, and Bennett’s expert show- 
manship, equalling his ability as an actor, was responsible for one 
of the season’s most profitable engagements. 

The excellent acting of ‘Burlesque” suffered lack of attention 
to a degree, due, it seemed, to the title. Our seat and center of 
mid-west culture is peppered with burlesque houses, and our 
natives and their friends appeared to regard a name as a de- 
scription. “The Command to Love” and ‘The Bachelor Father” 

had better than a fair success. ‘Dracula’ was another hit. 
Unlike the previous season, crime pieces achieved scant approval. | 
Such tries as “Gang War” and “Trapped” speedily gave up 
their local ghosts and sought sympathy in towns perhaps less 
furnished with the spectacle of gun play on the part of their 
own citizenry. 

Chicago’s polyglot population has always been the target for 
such alien-tongued actors as any impresario is fathering. Few 
twelve months pass without either the Hebrew or Yiddish com- 
panies settling here briefly, and the last year was no exception. 
Maurice Schwartz appeared with his Yiddish Art Theatre acting 
Sholom Asch’s “Kiddus Hashem” for four weeks. The teu- 
tonic touch was sponsored by Morris Gest who presented Moissi 
in August Scholz’ German translation of “Redemption.” But the 
high hopes of the buoyant Gest were dashed by a not too profit- 
able two weeks’ run. 

_ It was the first season within recent memory to see all-colored 
companies in the drama; revue has been containing such negroes _ 
as are framed by our prosceniums. ‘The flourishing six-weeks’ 
engagement of “Porgy” found “In Abraham’s Bosom’’ taking 
up residence almost around the corner, but the latter’s combina- 
tion of Pulitzer prize award and suggestion of Being Worth 
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While was perhaps too terrifying for amusement seekers gen- 
erally. It was short lived. “Harlem” arrived in late spring 
and magnetized immediate attention. The negro denizens de- 
nounced it through their own two newspapers and but for a small 
trickle, refused to buy seats. After eight weeks our alert police 
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awoke—or was prodded—into taking action against it and ” 


“Harlem” was saved for an increase of patronage by the deletion © 


of a few scenes. 


As always, musical comedies, operettas and revues added their — 
glint to the fiscal returns; Thurston came with his hanky-panky — 
and the Isadora Duncan Dancers sent a chosen few into throes | 


of enthusiasm. The newspaper reporters and special interviewers 
were kept on the hop, skip and jump meeting trains filled with 


deserting Broadway players trekking for the gold in them thar — 


mountains of celluloid and sound on the western frontier. 


The attendance upon the so-called “talkiés’” unmistakably — 
stole something from the legitimate theatre, but by no means — 


left it to languish, and in proportion to the depression reported — 


elsewhere, business was about as usual beside the sweet waters 
of Lake Michigan—as usual, that is, for such attractions as found 
their way here. If their numbers were diminished Chicago’s 
interest was not. ‘ 


ia THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 
| By GEORGE C. WARREN 


THE theatrical year ending June 1 has been without much 
novelty, but has been interesting because it has moved Broad- 
“way nearer to San Francisco in the matter of plays and players. 

A number of the successes, most of them, in fact, of the New 
York season have been seen here with capable casts, often with 
several of the New York actors who played in them in the metrop- 
olis; occasionally as in the cases of ‘““The Bachelor Father,” “Co- 
quette” and “The Silent House,” the casts intact. 

Earlier in the season plays of last year in New York came 
with casts almost complete. Some of them were “The Command 
to Love,” with everybody but Ferdinand Gottschalk, who didn’t 
want to travel so far; ‘“The Spider” with William Courtenay; 
“The Road to Rome” including Jane Cowl and Sir Guy Standing, 
and Frank Craven in “The Nineteenth Hole” with nine of the 
‘principal people that had acted with him in the comedy in New 
York. 

Two developments of the year have been the advancing power 
and prestige of Henry Duffy, and the formation of a producing 
‘firm made up of Edward Belasco and Homer Curran, who are 
taking the Broadway plays and presenting them with strong 
casts. During the year Duffy has had built for him and has 
opened the Dufwin Theatre in Oakland, California, a modern 
theatre in every way, where with casts of as much strength as he 
employs in Los Angeles.and San Francisco, he is able to put 
plays on for runs of three to five weeks. 

He also leased for a long term the old Baker Theatre in Port- 
land, Ore., completely reconstructed it, called it the Dufwin— 
a combination of the first syllables of his name and that of his 
wife, Dale Winter—and is presenting plays there for from one 
to five weeks, the latter unprecedented run being accomplished 
by Leo Carrillo in a revival of “Lombardi, Ltd.” 

Duffy has also developed a guest star system and finds many 
of the prominent actors are anxious to come out to the Pacific 
Coast and act for him. During the year his casts have been 
headed by Berton Churchill, Sidney Toler, Edmund Breese, May 
3 17 . 
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Robson, Robert McWade, Clara Blandick, Emma Dunn, use . 
Carrillo, Walker Whiteside and Guy Bates Post, as well as some 


other well known actors. 


Surprises of the year were the great success of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Festival Players in repertoire of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and a three weeks’ engagement of the D’Oyley Carte Opera com-_ 


pany in the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. The Stratford 
players, coming the week before Christmas, packed the Geary 


Theatre for two weeks doing six plays in that time, and turning - 


away hundreds with “Hamlet” and “Richard III.” 

The company gives good smooth performances of Shakespeare, 
and nothing more. They are a versatile lot of actors, entirely 
competent, but in no case brilliant. George Hayes, the best 
known actor among them, is a fair Hamlet and an interesting 
Richard—they use the Shakespeare text in “Richard III.” Roy 
Byford, a corpulent gentleman, played Falstaff in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and in “King Henry IV; Part One,” and is an 


excellent interpreter of the Fat Knight, but does not obliterate 


memories of William F. Owen in the réle. 

D’Oyley Carte’s son brought the London group of Gilbert and 
Sullivan singers with Henry Lytton playing and singing the 
comedy rédles. They were seen in ‘“The Mikado,” “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” sung with “Trial by Jury”; “The Gondoliers,” 
“Tolanthe” and ‘‘Ruddigore,” dividing the weeks with these pro- 
ductions. Their success was enormous, their performances filling 
the big Columbia Theatre for the entire engagement. 

Both of these English companies came across Canada, through 
British Columbia, and down the Pacific Coast by way of Seattle 
and Portland. 

One of the high spots of the year was the reopening of the 
Capitol Theatre for almost an entire performance of “The Cap- 


tive,” which was stopped just before the final curtain when the 


police leaped over the footlights and in somewhat dramatic 
fashion arrested the players. 

This theatre has had a checkered career of late years. It had 
been remodeled and refurnished for the opening with “The 
Captive.” It was built some years ago by John Cort and was 
known for several seasons as the Cort Theatre. Homer Curran 
took it to establish a playhouse here, and called it the Curran. 

Under his management it was for many years the home of the 
Shubert attractions in San Francisco. On the building of the 
new Curran Theatre, it became the Century, and subsequently 
was named the Capitol. 


, 
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At the present moment Oliver Morosco, hoping to stage a 
comeback, has taken a lease on the house and proposes to open 
it June 15 with the production of a play dealing with night club 
life called “Some One in White.” The play is by Mrs. Fremont 
Older, wife of a distinguished citizen of the State, long time 
editor of the San Francisco Call. 

Of the few original productions i in the bay region, one of the 
chief plays is “The Maniac,” by Tom Barry, produced by Henry 
Duffy at his President Theatre, San Francisco, with Edmund 
Breese in the title role. 

Duffy had made a tentative production of the play in his 
Portland house, where it was done by the regular stock company 
for trial purposes. It is a play of the terror school with some- 
thing of mystery in its plot. The story is logical, with all the 
strange happenings accounted for at the end of the play. There 
are moments of suspense and generally good character drawing. 
It will probably have a Broadway hearing next season. 

Another play headed for the Big Street is “Romance, Inc.,” 
written by Crane Wilbur and H. H. Van Loan. It was tried at 
the Fulton Theatre, Oakland, with Wilbur and his wife, Beatrice 
Blinn, in the cast. The play deals with motion picture making 
and is original in its use of the entire audience as part of the 
plot. Much of the action takes place in the auditorium and 
finally the audience is engaged as a body of extras for a theatre © 
scene in the picture that is being made. 

A third play, that may have a New York production, is “What 
a Woman Wants,” which Marjorie Rambeau hopes to use as her 
reintroduction to Broadway next season. It is by DeWitt 
Newing, and is concerned with the rebellion of a forty-year-old 
spinster against her domineering sister, twenty years her elder. 
The comedy has good material but needs tightening and some re- 
writing. Miss Rambeau tried it May 5 at the Fulton Theatre, 
Oakland. 

A phenomenon of the season is the run of “Easy for Zee Zee,” 
a farce adapted from French sources, and purposely salacious, 
which has been running for forty-one weeks at the present time 
and is still going. It was written by a San Franciscan, Sam 
Dickson, using the pen name of Pierre Dijon. Sid Goldtree 
produced it at the Green Street Theatre, a small house in the 
Bohemian North Beach district. 

The dramatic departments of Stanford University and the 
University of California have kept up their records of production, 
each presenting ten or a dozen plays during the year. One of 
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the novelties of the season at the University of California was 
a performance of Oliver Goldsmith’s “The Good Natured Man,” 
a play that has had fewfepresentations in America—a few 
performances at the old Park Theatre, New York, under Price; 
a performance or two by Charles Matthews, and a production 
by Augustin Daly at his Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1874 when 
Fanny Davenport was his leading lady, constituting its recorded 
professional productions. 

Amateur performances have been few, excepting the four pro- 
grams of one act plays given by the Playmakers of Berkeley, 
and the regular performances, two a week, of the Playhouse 
Association, also of Berkeley. The Playmakers are in their sixth 
season. The members write the plays, stage them, direct them 
and act them. The Playhouse Association, which is housed in an 
old church, has presented plays: by. Chiarelli, Shakespeare, Shaw 
and other high class dramatists, and made an experiment with 

a revival of “Hazel Kirke,” which showed itself to be very faded, 
but still had vivid dramatic moments. 

A group of San Francisco men and women interested in the 
theatre is planning the building of an intimate playhouse to 
seat 500 persons, of which Irving Pichel will be director, for the 
purpose of producing plays not seen in the commercial theatres, 
and also the presentation of original plays, if any worth pro- 
duction can be found. A sum of $150,000 is sought for purposes 
of buying land and erecting the theatre, and most of this money 
has been subscribed at the present time. Also a subscription 
guarantee of $30,000 yearly for three years is asked. 

Henry Duffy, finding it difficult to get the plays he wants for 
his chain of theatres, has announced a play contest, with a 
prize of $1,000, the contest being open to dramatists all over 
_America, and the $1,000 to be considered advance royalties if 
the play is produced. The contest closes October 1. The critics 
of the Pacific Coast are to be the judges, men on the newspapers: 
of British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and California 
having consented to act. They are to-elect three of their number 
as final judges, and award is to be made ‘November 1. Duffy 
hopes to find several available manuscripts in this contest. 

André Ferrier continues his French Theatre, now in its ninth 
season. He produced several Paris successes during the year, 
“La Souriante Madame Bendet,” “Le Marche Indienne” and 
“Les Vignes du Seigneur,’ among them. 

Theatre Arts, Inc., has been the most consistent of the ama- 
teur groups in San Francisco. It has kept up its policy of monthly 
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performances, usually programs of one-act plays, and one of them 
the presentation of four such small dramas found in a contest. 
Three full length plays were given during the year, each having 
two performances. They were “Hedda Gabler,” “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” and Galsworthy’s “The Elder Son.” The last two 
were acted by different casts on the two nights of performance. 
Talma-Zetta Wilbur has been the director of this group since its 
formation six years ago. 

_As the year ends two companies sent out by the New York 
Theatre Guild are playing here, the Repertory company, headed 
by Elisabeth, Risdon, Peg Entwistle, Warburton Gamble, Bran- 
don Evans, Neal Caldwell, Lawrence Leslie and Edwin Maxwell, 
and the special “Strange Interlude” company, with Judith An- 
derson sent on from New York for the San Francisco run. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LaTHrop 
Drama-Editor of the Los Angeles Express 


_ HOLLYWOOD, that blazing comet in the theatrical sky, with 
its new and mysterious portent in the world of the drama and 
player, must be mentioned before anything else in a review of 
the past year in the theatre of Southern California. 

' This El Dorado of the actor, with its glamorous repute, promise 
of world-wide fame, and realization of riches, has profoundly 
affected the entire situation here, as it bids fair to do at the 
fountain-head of supply for the stage, the Metropolis. 

Its reflection has been cast over all phases of the situation. 
Last year’s annual review found-everything that Hollywood stood 
for at the lowest ebb, and the theatre was profiting by it. Public 
interest in the silent movie had waned so rapidly that its sponsors 
were alarmed for their investments. . 

The picture-play had calcified into a set form so monotonous 
that its old devotees were flocking to the better dramas and 
living players of the stage. Suddenly appeared the talkie comet, 
and the face of all things took on a new aspect. For the better 
all around, because, whatever the effect may be elsewhere, the 
Coast now swarms with the best of American actors. 

Many of these have found their way to the footlights, with the 
result that the year has been the most interesting and of the 
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highest standard in the history of western theatricals. Estimates 
of the number of “legitimate” actors, directors, authors and — 


musicians drawn west by the talkie boom vary from 800 to 1,800. 


At any rate the number is enormous, and the native theatre is — 


bound to profit from it. 
Many people would put first in importance, if not in order, 
among the year’s playhouse experiences, the visit of two com- 


panies of the New York Theatre Guild and the organization © 


of the Los Angeles Repertory Theatre, which has become its 
working ally. 

The Guild companies brought Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange In- 
terlude” for a stay of nine weeks in Los Angeles and its Holly- 
wood suburb, and a brace of revivals at another theatre includ- 
ing Bernard Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Sidney Howard’s 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” Behrman’s “The Second Man,” and 
St. John Irvine’s “John Ferguson.” 

The new Repertory Theatre, with its 2,500 sustaining sub- 
scribers (whose number is expected to be doubled this year), 
produced or sponsored in order “The Silver Cord,” “The Beggars’ 
Opera” (from London), ‘The Guardsman,” Galsworthy’s 
“Escape,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” and, as its crowning work, the 
Capek brothers’ spectacular satire, “The World We Live In.” 
The last named was given its second American production. It is 
significant of this, as also of other plays of the year, that several 
alas of the original eastern cast were at hand to assume their 
roles 


The primacy in interest of these remote theatrical allies and © 


their activities will be challenged by many who will put first in 
importance the visits of two English companies, whose marvelous 
talent, team-work and resultant “authority” made them veritable 
“smashes.” 

One was the company from the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in a repertory of the Bard’s plays so splen- 
didly given without the exploitation of any star that they were 
acclaimed by packed houses. The same thing was true of the 
other troupe, which took the Coast by storm as well as by 
surprise. 

It was the D’Oyley Carte Opera company from the Savoy 
Theatre in London. Neither of these organizations reached the 
eastern coast, but returned by way of Canada. Misgivings con- 
cerning the opera company were swept away by surprised en- 
thusiasm as it gave, one after another, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
pieces in brilliant style. 
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_. The repute of the original D’Oyley Carte was known, but the 
long absence of the name from American stages led many to sus- 
pect that what his name stood for was now little more than a 
memory. What they found was a troupe with several of the 
‘original company and long-trained accretions, steeped in the 
Savoyard traditions and up to its highest standards. 

American companies, with seldom more than one or two good 
singers, were put to blush by this one with a score of thrilling 
vocalists—so plenteous, indeed, and so well trained that a mem- 
ber of the chorus in one performance would be found shining in 
the next in a principal réle. 

Both companies have promised return visits. The avaricious 
maw of Hollywood, by the by, did not fail to skim some of the 
cream off of these as well as other visiting companies. 

The London troupe came in a season singularly bereft of 
musical attractions. With the exception of “The Desert Song,” 
which returned for a visit of 22 weeks (part of a tour of ex- 
ceptional prosperity all over the Pacific Slope), there has been 
no worthy musical production. 

“The Wishing Well,” by Peter Gawthorn, an Australian actor 
-who played in it, was one of the swift and signal failures of the 
season. Another, “Lupino Lane’s Revue,” staged by the Eng- 
lish comedian bearing its name, and starring him, had six weeks 
of fair prosperity in the Hollywood Music Box. “The Beggars’ 

‘ Opera,” in its third visit, did three weeks of good business. “Gay 
Paree,” ‘with inferior talent, did three weeks and passed on un- 
mourned. “A Pair O’ Docs,” with Kolb and Dill, failed. 

The plays of most favor, judged by their tenure, were ‘“The 
Desert Song,” with 22 weeks; “The Shannons of Broadway,” 
with the Gleasons, 12; “Strange Interlude,” 9; “The Marriage 
Bed,” 6; “Dracula,” 11; ““The Baby Cyclone,” 8; “The Front 
Page,’ 11; “The Spider,” 7; ‘The Royal Family,” 7; “Her 
Cardboard Lover,” 8; “The Swan,” 11; “The Skull,” 8; “The 
Mission Play,” 15; ‘Why Men Leave Home,” 8; “So This Is 
London” (repeat), 7; “The Bad Man,” 7; ‘‘The Streets of New 
York,” 6; “The 19th Hole,” with Frank Craven, 7; “Burlesque,” 
7; “Let Us Be Gay,” 7. 

The figures perhaps do scant justice to such plays as “The 
Merchant of Venice,” with George Arliss; “‘The Road to Rome,” 
with Jane Cowl; “Burlesque,” with Hal Skelly; “Straight Thru 
the Door,” with William Hodge, and some other touring at- 
tractions which came for a short visit, and the limited engage- 
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ments of the New York Theatre Guild and Los Angeles Repay } 


tory company. 
New productions of the year bore little fruit. One of the most 
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pretentious, “The Pirate,” registered the effort of Doris Keane 
to find a worthy successor to her long success, “Romance.” A — 


lavish investiture and well-picked cast failed to give the breath 
of reality to “The Pirate,” a pseudo-historical romantic comedy 
by William Dubois, and it went down with all on board in a 
fortnight. 

“The Marriage Bed,” by Ernest Pascal, later shown in New 
York, was one fresh essay to approach real favor; “What a 
Man,” a farce-comedy by Seymour Hicks, with John T. Murray, 
had a run of five weeks. “Little Orchid Annie,” a comedy of 


flappers by Harley Waters and Charles Beahan, achieved several 


weeks, helped by cut-rates, but has a doubtful future. 


“Osceola,” by John Steven McGroarty, author of the Mission 


Play, based upon the life of the Seminole Indian chief, was found 
to be wanting at its premiére. Something like the stamp of real 
success rests upon “Danger,” a new mystery comedy by Tom 
Barry, which is still running to good business at this writing, in 
its fourth week. “Squawk,” a farce by John McDermott based 
upon local politics, staggered through four weeks and collapsed 


from inanition. ‘Window Panes,” revised by its author, Olga | 


Printzlau, had another chance but failed. 

It has been a year of many revivals. In addition to those 
above that will be recognized by all who know their theatre, 
Edward Everett Horton found a real hit in going farthest back 
for Boucicault’s “The Streets of New York.” The. Pasadena 
Community Theatre also dug deeply into the archives and 
brought out “East Lynne” and “Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 

From more recent theatrical history came “The Bad Man,” 
“The Ghost Train,” “Dancing Mothers,” ““The Guardsman,” “The 
Swan,” plays of Ibsen, Dostoievsky, Barrie and Shaw at Pasa- 
dena, ‘The Torchbearers,”’ Pinero’s ““Mid-Channel” (With Con- 
way Tearle), “Clarence,” Pirandello’s “Right You Are If You 
Think So,” and some others of less significance. 

As usual Gilmor Brown’s Pasadena institution made itself felt, 
most signally by an elaborate production of Ansky’s “The Dyb- 
buk,” with a guest director and player from the Habima Players 
of Moscow, and a presentation of high color; Romaine Rolland’s 
“The Wolves,” dealing with passions of the French Revolution. 
Brown also repeated ‘Lazarus Laughed,” at tremendous labor. 


With three houses Henry Duffy has been the most active of © 
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the local producers, with a large variety of plays savory enough ° 
for his clientele, including recent New York successes and re- 
vivals, with guest stars including Guy Bates Post, May Robson, 
Robert McWade, Leo Carrillo, Hal Skelly, the Gleasons, Taylor 
Holmes, Emma Dunn, Belle Bennett and Edmund Breese regaling 
patrons of eight Duffy theatres along the coast. 

. Edward Everett Horton has been almost uniformly successful 
as a producer of handsomely mounted plays with strong casts. 
His theatre has been most conspicuous in drawing upon talent 
from the motion picture field which had previously earned its 
spurs in the “legitimate.” 

Franklin Pangborn has also joined the local producers, open- 
ing a succession of comedies with a revival of “Broadway.” <A 
third new entrepreneur to enter the field is O. D. Woodward, a 
veteran of theatrical life in the Middle West, who has made an 
auspicious bow by giving the public “Dracula,” Lonsdale’s ‘“The 
High Road” and Barry’s “Paris Bound,” with “Holiday” to 


~ come. 


“The Mission Play,” John S. McGroarty’s pageant-play of early 
California days, passed through its eighteenth year and added 
15 more weeks to its thousands of performances. 

“The Pilgrimage Play,” outdoor drama based upon the life 
of Christ, had its annual brief season, and a production of 
‘Joseph and His Brethren” in the Hollywood Bowl gave an- 
other sacred tinge to the theatrical year. 

Little Theatre activity has been slight. The Cordova Play 
Shop did its best work with “Hamlet” in modern clothes. The 
Theatre Mart, in Hollywood, presented several plays by new 
authors but disclosed nothing promising. 


STREET SCENE 
Drama in Three Acts 


By Extmer L. Rick 


THERE had not been much to distinguish the theatre year up 
till holiday time. Nor was there great promise in the announce- 
ment that William A. Brady, Sr., had decided to produce a play 
by Elmer Rice called “Street Scene,’”’ and that Mr, Rice had not 
only selected the cast but was also conducting the rehearsals. 

The Rice output of dramas has been consistently interesting, 
from the year he wrote “On Trial” to that in which he experi- 
mented with -an expressionistic drama reflecting a phase of the 
American scene called “The Adding Machine.” But because he 
is a writer who favors the extremists and has a passion for new 
forms, the chances that he would produce a salable and popular 
success seemed slightly remote. Also it was known that this 
particular play had been in many managers’ offices and. failed 
of sale. 

“Street Scene,” offered at the Playhouse January 10, 1929, 


proved another of those exciting exceptions that make play pro- — 


duction the fascinating gamble that it is. Critical opinion was 


favorable but qualified and often restrained. The play, being. 


another depressing study of tenement life, did not impress 
this writer, for one, as an entertainment likely to achieve wide 
appeal. 

And yet the response of playgoers was immediate and con- 
sistently sustained through the season. The Playhouse is not a 
large theatre, and keeping it packed is easier than is the case 
with many others. But there is reason to believe that Mr. 


Rice’s vivid drama would have proved popular in New York — 
wherever it had been presented. In March the play was awarded 


the Pulitzer prize as the best drama of the year. 

As “Street Scene” opens it is a hot June evening. In front 
of a New York walkup apartment—an ancient town house of the 
brownstone front variety now become one of the cheaper tene- 
ments in a mean quarter of the city—the residents of the bul 
ing are variously disposed. 
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In the window of the right-hand first floor apartment Abraham 
Kaplan, Russian Jew, 60, is reading his Yiddish newspaper. On 
the opposite side of the four-step porch, in the window of the 
corresponding apartment, Greta Fiorentino, a blonde German, 40, 
ruddy-faced and stout, leans comfortably out of the window, her 
elbows resting upon an ample pillow. She is fanning herself 
languidly and a little hopelessly. A sign in the window of the 
Fiorentino apartment announces Lippo Fiorentino as musician 
and teacher. 

The upper part of the windows letting into the janitor’s base- 
ment apartment, seen through the iron grating of the areaway 
down which the basement steps descend, are also lighted. The 
two second floor apartments are dark. An arc light on the corner, 
beyond the range of vision from our side of the street, shines 
steadily upon the face of the tenement house. From the dis- 
tance the various night noises of the city roll in—“the distant 
roar of ‘L’ trains, automobile sirens, and the whistle of boats 
on the river; the rattle of trucks and the indeterminate clanking 
of metals; fire engines, ambulances, musical instruments, a radio, 
dogs barking and human voices calling, quarelling and screaming 
with laughter. The noises are subdued and in the background 
but they never wholly cease.” 

Emma Jones, “middle aged, tall and rather bony,” returned 
from an errand, pauses at the foot of the stoop to agree with Mrs. 
Fiorentino that the heat is at least terrific. Mrs. Jones hasn’t 
what she would consider a dry stitch on her and Mrs. Fiorentino 
is frankly without shoes or corsets, if the truth were revealed. 

Mrs. Olsen, “a thin, anemic Scandinavian with untidy fair 
hair,” mounts the basement stairs with some effort to remind 
Mrs. Fiorentino that she has failed to put her garbage on the 
dumb-waiter and is therefore at the moment blocking the 
orderly procedure of Mr. Olsen’s collections. 

Willie Maurrant, ‘“a disorderly boy of 12,” arriving on roller 
skates to yell a demand for a sight of his “ma,” brings Mrs. 
Maurrant, ‘“‘a fair woman of 40 who looks her age but is by no 
means unattractive,” to the window of the Maurrant’s second 
floor apartment to tell Willie that he has already had too many 
ice cream cones and that if she does give him another dime it 
certainly will be the last. 

With Willie skating in chase of his cone and Mrs. Maurrant 
disappeared from the window, the half-whispered exchange of 
_ confidences between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino go far to 
indicate that Mrs. Maurrant is one who is very foolishly tempt- 
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ing fate by carrying on, as practically every one in the house 
knows she is carrying on, with~a~person named Sankey— A 
woman of her age! With a grown-up daughter and all— ‘Two 
times already this week Sankey has— 

Mrs. Maurrant’s appearance in the vestibule forces a change 
of subject. If it had not been so hot, Mrs. Maurrant agrees, 
_ confirming the weather, she would have gone to the park con- 
cert. Mrs. Maurrant is just crazy about music, she says, and so is 
Rose, her daughter, but Frank Maurrant, her husband, doesn’t 
care for anything like that... . 

From a third-story window Mr. Buchanan is calling. Mrs. 
Buchanan, it seems, is expecting her baby any time now, and 
Mr. Buchanan is sticking around in case he may be needed to 
go for the doctor or something. He is grateful to the neighbors 
for their interest but he hasn’t been able to get Mrs. Buchanan 


to eat a thing—even though, as Mrs. Jones suggests, he knows - 


she ought to keep up her stren’th, now that she has two to feed. 

“You’d think it was him that was havin’ the baby,” ventures 
Mrs. Jones, when Mr. Buchanan has returned to his vigil. 

“She’s such a puny thing,” sighs Mrs. Maurrant. 

“Well, that’s the way it goes,” insists Mrs. Fiorentino; “the 
little skinny ones have them and the big, strong ones don’t.” 

“Don’t take it that way,” encourages Mrs. Maurrant; “you're 
a young woman yet.” 

Frank Maurrant, his coat on his arm, walks into the group. 
“He is a tall, powerfully built man of 45, with a rugged, grim 
face.” Maurrant is a little peevish at the moment, having 
been ‘rehearsing with lights” since 12 o’clock. To make it worse 
he will have to go to Stamford to-morrow for a try-out—an 


announcement that to a close observer plainly interests Mrs. 


Maurrant. 

Frank Maurrant is also anxious about his daughter, Rose. 
Where is she? Why isn’t she home? Workin’ overtime? In a 
real-estate office? Frank never heard of nothing like that. 
Anyway, a girl should let her people know where she is and a 
girl’s mother should make it her business to know what her 
daughter’s doin’. ... 

Mr. Maurrant has stormed back upstairs and Mrs. Maurrant 
has just been explaining that she thinks it is a shame people 
can’t make allowances for a lot of things—(“After all, we're all 
human, and we can’t just go along by ourselves, all the time, 
without ever getting a kind word,” she says)—-when Steve 
Sankey appears. “He is in the early thirties and is prematurely 
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bald. He is rather flashily dressed in a patently cheap, light 

gray suit and a straw hat with a plaid band.” 
_ Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino exchange significant glances, 
and it is plain that both Mrs. Maurrant and Sankey are making 
a conscious effort to avoid looking at each other. Sankey is just 
passing by, he says, on his way to the drugstore to get Mrs. 
Sankey some cooling ginger ale and is soon gone. 

Sankey, Mrs. Jones explains, is the collector for the milk 
company. And when Mrs. Maurrant says she is going to look 
..for Willie and takes the same direction Sankey took Mrs. Jones 
“is convinced that any one who doesn’t think there is something 
between them two is silly. 

“The way he stands there and- looks and looks at her, 
chimes in Mrs. Fiorentino. . 

“And what about the looks she was givin’ him?” demands Mrs. 
Jones. ‘“‘You’d think he was the Prince of Wales instead of a 
milk collector. And didja get the crack about not seein’ him for 
two weeks?” 

“And just to-day he was upstairs, Mrs. Olsen says.” 

“Someday her hoosban’ is killing him,” predicts Olsen, the 
janitor, who, being occupied with the disposal of a garbage can 
at the head of the areaway, had not previously taken part in the 
conversation. 

4 

Mrs. FiorENTINO—Dot would be terrible! 

Jones—He’s li’ble to, at that. You know, he’s got a wicked 
look in. his eye, dat baby has. 

Mrs. Jonrs—Well, it’s no more than he deserves, the little 
rabbit—goin’ around breakin’ up people’s homes. (Mockingly.) 
“Good evenin’, folks!” Jes’ like Whozis on the radio. 

Jones—D’ya think Maurrant is wise to what’s going on? 

Mrs. Jones—Well, if he ain’t, there must be somethin’ the 
matter with him. But you never can tell about men. They’re as 
blind as bats. An’ what I always say is, in a case like that, the 
husband or the wife is always the last one to find out. (Miss 
CUSHING, carrying a small paper bag, hurries on, at the left, in 
—@ state of great excitement.) 

Miss Cusuine (breathlessly, as she comes up the left of the 
stoop)—Say, what do you think! I just saw them together— 
the two of them! | 

Mrs. Jones (rising excitedly)—What did I tell you? 

Mrs. FioreNtrnNo—Where did you see them, Miss Cushing? 

_Miss Cuspinc—Why, right next door, in the entrance to the 
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warehouse. They were standing right close together. . And he 
had his hands up on her shoulders. It’s awful, isn’t it? . 
Jones—Looks to me-like this thing is getting pretty serious. 
Mrs. Jones—You didn’t notice if they was kissin’ or anythin’, 
did you? 


win al 
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Miss CusHinc—Well, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Jones, I was — 


so ashamed for her, that I hardly looked at all. 
Jones—Maurrant’s comin’. 


“‘A conspirators’ silence falls upon them as Maurrant, pipe in 
mouth, comes out of the house.” Mrs. Maurrant has gone to 
look for Willie, they tell him, explaining with some particularity 
that boys of Willie’s age are pretty sure to need a lot of lookin’ 
BILGE a 3 e!-ce 

Shirley Kaplan, daughter of Isadore, has brought her father 
a cup of tea and he quits his Yiddish newspaper to drink it. ... 
Lippo Fiorentino, ‘‘a fat Italian with thick black hair and mus- 
tache, clutching a violin in his left arm and balancing five 
ice cream cones in his right hand,” comes to treat the crowd and 


cool ’em off, ... . Miss Simpson, from the charities, is looking — 


for Mrs. Hildebrand—poor little Mrs. Hildebrand, who, with her 
two children, is about to be dispossessed. Mrs. Hildebrand, who 
happens in at the moment, is a “small, rather young woman 
with a manner of perpetual bewilderment.”’ How should she be 
expected to realize that it was wrong to take the 75 cents Miss 
Simpson had given her to buy groceries with and take the children 
_ to a moving picture show? 

“We always went Thursday nights to the pictures when my 
husband was home,” Mrs. Hildebrand explains. 

“Yes, but your husband isn’t home. And as far as anybody 
knows, he has no intention of coming home,” counters Miss 
Simpson. 

Kaplan, the Jew, would like to argue the subject of charity 
with Miss Simpson. In fact Mr. Kaplan would be pleased to 
argue with anybody, being something of a radical and with 
rather positive views. 

Miss Simpson is of no mind to argue but she knows one thing, 
and that is that nobody is going to give anybody money to 
spend on moving picture shows. ... The great trouble with 
Miss Simpson, Mr. Fiorentino is convinced, is that she is still a 
spinster. ... 

Mrs. Maurrant is back from looking for Willie, and anxious 
about Rose. Mr. Maurrant is anxious about the lot of them. 


STREET SCENE wes? 
. Miss Simpson has got the Hildebrands temporarily set and 
is ready to leave. ... Mr. Kaplan would like to tell her a 


little something more ‘about the economic weaknesses of or- 
‘ganized charity. 


Miss Simpson (turning, angrily)—Nobody’s asking your 
opinion. 

KapLtan—Dot’s oll right. I’m taling you wit’out esking. You 
hoid maybe already dot poem: 


“Orgenzied cherity, measured and iced, 
In der name of a kushus, stetistical Christ.” 


Miss Srupson (fiercely)—All the same, you Jews are the first 
to run to the Charities. (Ske strides angrily off at the right. 
Lipro, affecting a mincing gait, pretends to follow her.) 

KApPLan (leaning out of the window)—Come back and I'll tal 
you somet’ing will maybe do good your kerecter. 

Mrs. FIorENTINO—Lippo! 

Mrs. Jones (highly amused)—Look at him, will ya? 

Lippo (laughing and waving his hand)—Gooda-bye, lady! (He 
comes back to the stoop.) 

Kaptan (to the others)—Dey toin out in de street a mudder 
vit? two children, and dis female comes and preaches to her 
bourgeois morelity. 

Mrs. Jones (to Mrs. FioRENTINO)—He’s shootin’ off his face 
again. 

SHIRLEY—Papa, it’s time to go to bed! 

Kaptan (irritably)—Lat me alone, Shoiley. (Rising and ad- 
dressing the others.) Dees cherities are notting but anudder 
dewise for popperizing de verking-klesses. W’en de lendlords 
steal from de verkers a million dollars, dey give to de Cherities a 
~ tousand. 

Maurrant—Yeah? Well, who’s puttin’ her out on the street? 
_ What about the lan’lord here? He’s a Jew, ain’t he? 

Mrs. Jones—I’ll say he’s a Jew. Isaac Cohen! 

Kapran—Jews oder not Jews—wot has dis got to do vit’ de 
‘quastion? I’m not toking releegion, I’m toking economics. So 
long as de kepitalist klesses— 

Maurrant (interrupting)—I’m talkin’ about if you don’t pay 
your rent, you gotta move. 

Mrs. Maurrant—It doesn’t seem right, though, to put a poor | 
woman out of her home. 
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Mrs. FioreNntino—And for her husband to run away—dot vos 
not right either. . 

Lippo—lI betcha ’e’s got ’“nudder woman. He find’a nice blonda 
chicken, ’e run away. 

Mrs. Jones—There ought to be a law against women goin’ 
around, stealin’ other women’s husbands. 

Mrs. FrorENTINoO—Yes, dot’s right, Mrs. Jones. 

Maurrant—Well, what I’m sayin’ is, it ain’t the landlord’s 
fault. 

Kaptan—Eet’s de folt of our economic system. So long as de 
institution of priwate property exeests, de verkers vill be at de 
moicy of de property-owning klesses. 

Maurrant—That’s a lot o’ bushwa! I’m a woikin’ man, see? 
I been payin’ dues for twenty-two years in the Stage-Hands 
Union. If we’re not gettin’ what we want, we call’a strike, see?— 
and then we get it. 

Lrppo—Sure! Ees same wit’ me. We gotta Musician Union. 
We getta pay for da rehears’, we getta pay for da overtime— 

SHIRLEY—That’s all right when you belong to a strong union. 
But when a union is weak, like the Teachers’ Union, it doesn’t 
do you any good. 

Mrs. Jones (¢o Mrs. Fromme) cad y’ imagine that?— 
teachers belongin’ to a union! 

Kaptan (impatiently)—Oll dese unions eccomplish notting 
wotever. Oll dis does not toch de fondamental problem. So long 
as de tuls of industry are in de hands of de kepitalist klesses, ve 
will hev exploitation and sloms and— 


Maurrant—T” hell wit’ all dat hooey! I’m makin’ a good © 


livin’ an’ I’m not doin’ any kickin’. 

OLSEN (removing his pipe from his mouth)—Ve got pros- 
perity, dis coontry. 

JonEs—You said something! 

Kaptan—Sure, for de reech is planty prosperity! Mister 
Morgan rides in his yacht and upstairs dey toin a voman vit’ two 
children in de street. 

Mavurrant—And if you was to elect a Socialist president to- 
morrow, it would be the same thing. 

Mrs. FiorENTINo—Yes, dot’s right, Mr. Maurrant. 

Jonrs—You’re right! 

KapLan—Who’s toking about electing Le Ye must 


put de tuls of industry in de hands of de vorking-klesses and dis 


ken be accomplished only by a sushal revolution! 
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MAurRrANT—Yeah? Well, we don’t want no revolutions in 
this country, see? (General chorus of assent.) 

_ Mrs. Jones—I know all about that stuff—teachin’ kids there 
|ain’t no Gawd an’ that their gran’fathers was monkeys. 

JONES (rising, angrily)—Free love, like they got in Russia, 
huh? (Kapitan makes a gesture of impatient disgust, and sinks 
back into his chair.) 

Mavurrant—There’s too goddam many o’ you Bolshevikis 
runnin’ aroun’ loose. If you don’t like the way things is run | 
here, why in hell don’t you go back where you came from? _/ 


The argument waxes hot and hotter. Shirley Kaplan tries to 
drag her father away. Mrs. Maurrant anxiously urges her pug- 
nacious husband to quit. But the men are full of fight, Mr. 
Kaplan insisting on a reconstructed social order, Mr. Maurrant 
standing for the old-fashioned home and family honor, 

“No reason to exist, huh?” Maurrant repeats. ‘Well, it’s 
gonna exist, see? Children respectin’ their parents an’ doin’ what 
they’re told, get me? An’ husbands an’ wives, lovin’ an’ honorin’ 
each other, like they said they would, when they was spliced— 
an’ any dirty sheeny that says different is li’ble to get his head | 
busted open, see?” 

Now the neighbors take a hand, and with some difficulty keep 
the belligerents apart. It is Mr. Lippo’s conviction that Mussolini 
would be giving them both a dose of castor oil. . . . 

Sam Kaplan has arrived home. “He is twenty-one, slender, 
with dark, unruly hair and a fine, sensitive, mobile face.”” Sam 
is more interested in a book he is reading as he walks along 
than he is in any of his neighbors. Neither is he in easy agree- 
ment with them in other matters. ) 

He doesn’t like the kind of music Lippo likes. Sam likes the 
soulful music of the Russians. Lippo prefers the Italian music 
that makes you want to dance—in illustration of which he grabs 
Mrs. Maurrant and is dancing with her across the sidewalk 
as Sankey returns. The milkman stops again awkwardly in 
passing. Frank Maurrant stares pointedly at him. 

“Look out! You're blockin’ traffic!”? warns Mrs. Jones. Nor 
is the tension relieved greatly when Willie Maurrant comes in, _ 
scratched and torn and sobs an explanation that he wouldn’t 
have been fighting if a big bum hadn’t said something to him— 
something he refuses to tell his father. 

Frank Maurrant has gone down to Callahan’s to get a drink. 
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. Sam Kaplan, disgusted, with the gossip of the stoop, has 


dashed protestingly into the house. ... Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 


Olsen have disappeared. . . The Fiorentinos have, gone to bed, 
Mr. Fiorentino issuing a final warning to Mrs. Fiorentino that 
if he ever catches any milkman in his house there is going to be 
a lot of neck breaking. 

Then Rose Maurrant and Harry Easter appear. “Rose is a 
pretty girl of 20, cheaply but rather tastefully dressed. Easter is 
about 35, good looking and obviously prosperous.” 

Mr. Easter is reluctant to bid Rose good-night without some 
definite demonstration that she considers the evening has been 
a success. In fact Mr. Easter is rather persistent. He begs 
a kiss. He even suggests that he has time to go into the house 
with Rose for a minute. Anyway he is sure Rose is old enough to 
do what she pleases. Furthermore, even if he is married, Mr. 
Easter insists he is quite off his nut about Rose. And he thinks 
she is very foolish living the way she does. 

“Why not snap out of it all?” suggests Mr. Easter. 

“Out of what?” 


Easter (indicating the house)—This! The whole business. 
Living in a dirty old tenement like this; working all day in a 
real-estate office, for a measly twenty-five a week. You’re not 
going to try to tell me you like living this way, are you? 

RosE—No, I can’t say that I like it, especially. But maybe 


it won’t always be this way. Anyhow, I guess I’m not so much | 


better than anybody else. 

Easter (taking her hand)—Do you know what’s the matter 
with you? You're not wise to yourself. Why, you’ve got just 
about everything, you have. . You’ve got looks and personality 
and,a bean on your shoulders—there’s nothing you haven’t got. 
You’ve got It, I tell you. 

Rose—You shouldn’t keep looking at me, all the time, at the 
- office. The other girls are beginning to pass hints about it. 

_ Easter (releasing her hand, genuinely perturbed)—Is that a 

‘fact? You see, that shows you! I never even knew I was look-+ 
ing at you. I guess I just can’t keep my eyes off you. Well, 
‘we've got to do something about it. 

Rose (nervously snapping the clasp of her hand-bag)—1I guess 
the only thing for me to do is to look for another job. 

EASTER—Yes, that’s what I’ve been thinking, too. (As she is 
about to demur.) Wait a minute, honey! I’ve been doing a 


‘ eet - 
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little thinking and I’ve got it all doped out. The first thing you 

do is throw up your job, see? ‘ 
| Ros—E—But— 

, Easter—Then you find yourself a nice, cozy little apartment 
_ somewhere. (As she is about to interrupt again.) Just a min- 
ute, now! Then you get yourself a job on the stage? 

Rose—How could I get a job on the stage? 

EasteR—Why, as easy as walking around the block. I’ve got 
three or four friends in the show-business. Ever hear of Harry 
Porkins? 

RosE—No. 

EAsTtER—Well, he’s the boy that put on “Mademoiselle Marie” 
last year. He’s an old pal of mine, and all I’d have to say to 
him is: (putting his arm around her shoulder.) ‘Harry, here’s a 
little girl I’m interested in,” and he’d sign you up in a minute. 

Rose—I don’t think I’d be any good on the stage. 

EasteEr—Why, what are you talking about, sweetheart? 
There’s a dozen girls, right now, with their names up in electric 
lights, that haven’t got half your stuff. All you got to do is go 
about in the right way—put up a little front, see? Why, half 
the game is nothing but bluff. Get yourself a classy little apart- 
ment, and fill it with trick furniture, see? Then you doll yourself 
up in a flock of Paris clothes and you throw a couple or three 
parties and you’re all set. (Taking her arm.) Wouldn’t you 
like to be on Broadway? 

Rose—I don’t believe I ever could be. 

Easter—Isn’t it worth trying? What have you got here, hm? 
This is no kind of a racket for a girl like you. (Taking her hand.) 
You do like me a little, don’t you? 

Rosre—I don’t know if I do or not. 

EasTteER—Why, sure you do... And once you get to know me 
better, you’d like me even more. I’m no Valentino, but I’m not 
a bad scout. Why, think of all the good times we could have 
together—you with a little apartment and all. And maybe we 
could get us a little car— 

RosE—And what about your wife? 

EAsTER (letting go her hand)—The way I figure it is, she 
doesn’t have to know anything about it. She stays up there in 
Bronxville, and there are lots of times when business keeps me 
in New York. Then, in the summer, she goes to the mountains. 
Matter of fact, she’s going next week and won’t be back until 
September. 
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Rose (shaking her head and going towards the stoop)—l — 


don’t think it’s the way I’d want things to be. 
EastER—Why, there’s nothing really wrong about it. 
RoseE—Maybe there isn’t. But it’s just the way I feel about 
it, I guess. 
EAstER—Why, you’d get over that in no time. There’s lots 
of girls— 


Rose—Yes, I know there are. But you’ve been telling me 


all along that I’m different. 

EasTER—Sure, you're different. You're in a class by yourself. 
Why, sweetheart— (He tries to take her in his arms.) 

Rose (pushing him away)—No. And you mustn’t call me 
sweetheart. 

EasTtER—Why not? 

RosE—Because I’m not your sweetheart. 

EASTER—I want you to be— 


An unearthly yell of pain issues from the Buchanan apartment. 
Mrs. Buchanan’s expectations are evidently about to be realized. 


. . . Down the street Rose sees her father approaching. Mr.. 


Easter decides that under the circumstances his further hopes 
can wait. : 

Mr. Maurrant is rough and suspicious. Where has Rose been? 
Who was that she was talkin’ to? Out on a pettin’ party, eh? 
Well, there ain’t goin’ to be any of that in Mr. Maurrant’s 
family— 

Rose has little success answering him. She hasn’t been petting. 
She’s been to dinner with Mr. Easter. He is the manager of her 
office. After dinner they went some place and danced... . 


The Buchanan situation is again acute. Mr. Buchanan must. 


get the doctor right away. If Rose will do the telephoning he 
can stay with Mrs. Buchanan. She’s got terrible pains— ° The 
screaming from upstairs bears out that statement... . 


Mae Jones and Dick McGann, she “a vulgar shopgirl of 21,” . 


he “a vacuous youth of about the same age,” arrive at the stoop. 
Mae wears Dick’s straw hat. They are both quite drunk. They 
do not stay long. A swig or two out of Dick’s flask and they are 
gone—to Fred Hennessy’s apartment. Dick has the-key.... 
Rose Maurrant is back from telephoning. The Buchanan 


doctor is on his way. ... Vincent Jones, “a typical New York 


taxicab driver,” stops Rose as she starts to enter the house. He, 
too, is a neighbor. . . . He, too, is interested in Rose. Why 
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won’t she come take a ride in his hack? Rose is trying to get 
away from Vincent when Sam Kaplan interferes. 
_ “Take your hands off her!” shouts Sam, climbing out of the 
‘window of the Kaplan. apartment. 

“Well, look who’s here!” mockingly answers Vincent. “Haster 
gesehn de fish in de Bowery? (Menacingly). ‘What de hell do 
you want?” 

“You keep your hands off her!” repeats Sam. 

In answer to which Vincent reaches suddenly up and pulls 
Sam down before him. After that he deliberately puts the flat 
of his hand against Sam’s face and pushes him until he sprawls on 
the walk. 

“You big coward!” explodes Rose. “If you hit him again Ill 
call my father!” 

“Gee! Don’t frighten me like dat. I got a weak heart!” sneers 
Vincent. 

The arrival of Mrs. Jones, who has had her dog out for a walk, 
elps to clear the situation. Vincent is willing to call it an in- 
cident and go in with his mother to eat the stew she has saved 
for him, 

“You seem to have plenty of admirers, Miss Maurrant,” Mrs. 
Jones flings back of her. “But I guess you come by it natural.” 

Sam Kaplan is hysterical. He wants to kill Vincent. He 
wants to sob out his disgust of his own weakness. Rose’s sym- 
pathy is but cold comfort. . . . Gradually Rose’s troubles take 
precedence in their thoughts. The problem of her mother, now 
that everybody knows what’s going on, worries Rose. And yet it 
is natural enough with her mother being sort of gay and happy 
and her father being the way he is; meaning well, and all, but sort 
of making you freeze up when you really want to be nice and 
loving. 


SAmM—I wish I could help you, Rose. 

RosE—You do help me, Sam—just by being nice and sym- 
pathetic and talking things over with me. There’s so few people 
_ you can really talk to, do you know what I mean? Sometimes 
I get the feeling that I’m all alone in the world and that— 
(A scream of pain from Mrs. BUCHANAN.) ' 

RosE (springing to her feet)—Oh, just listen to her! 

Sam—Oh, God! 

RosE—The poor thing! She must be having terrible pains. 

Sam—tThat’s all there is in life—nothing but pain. From. 
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before we’re born, until we die!- Everywhere you look, oppres- 
sion and cruelty! If it doesn’t come from Nature, it comes from 
humanity—humanity trampling on itself and tearing at its own 
throat. The whole world is nothing.but a blood-stained arena, 
filled with misery and suffering. It’s too high a price to pay 
for life—life isn’t worth it! (He seats himself despairingly on 
the stoop.) 

RosE (putting her hand on his shoulder)—Oh, I don’t know, 
Sam. I feel blue and discouraged, sometimes, too. And I get 


een 
—— ae 


a sort of feeling of, oh, what’s the use. Like last night. I hardly ~— 


slept all night, on account of the heat and on account of think- 


ing about—well, all sorts of things. And this morning, when I 
got up, I felt so miserable. Well, all of a sudden, I decided I'd 
walk to the office. And when I got to the Park, everything 
looked so green and fresh, that I got a kind of feeling of, well, 
maybe it’s not so bad, after all. And then, what do you think?— 
all of a sudden, I saw a big lilac-bush, with some flowers still 
on it. It made me think about the poem you said for me— 
remember?—the one about the lilacs. 
Sam (quoting )— 
“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d 
And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever-returning spring.” 
(He repeats the last line): 
I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever-returning spring? 
Yes! 
RosE—No, not that part. I mean the part about the farm- 
house. Say it forme Sam. (She sits at his feet.) 
Sam—“In the door-yard, fronting an old farm-house, near the 
whitewashed palings, 
Stands the lilac-bush, tall-growing, with heart-shaped 
leaves of rich green, 
With many a pointed blossom, rising delicate, with the 
perfume strong I love, 
With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the 
door-yard, 
With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green, 
A sprig with its flower I break.” 


Rose (eagerly)—Yes, that’s it! That’s just what I felt like © 


doing—breaking off a little bunch of the flowers. But then I 


thought maybe a policeman or somebody would see me, and — 


then I’d get into trouble, so I didn’t. 


a 
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BUCHANAN’S Vorce—Miss Maurrant! Miss Maurrant! 
(Sam and Rose spring to their feet and look up.) 


‘ Rose—Yes? 


BucHANAN’s Votce—Do you mind phoning to the doctor 


again? She’s getting worse. 


RosE—Yes, sure I will. (She starts to go.) Wait! Maybe 
this is the doctor now. 

BUCHANAN’S VoIcE (excitedly as Dr. WILson appears at the 
left)—Yes, that’s him. Mrs. Maurrant! ‘Tell her the doctor’s 
here! Doctor, I guess you’re none too soon. 

Dr. Witson (a seedy, middle-aged man in a crumpled 
Panama)—Plenty of time. Just don’t get excited. (He throws 
away his cigarette and enters the vestibule. The mechanical 
clicking of the door-latch is heard as Dr. WiLson goes into the 
house.) 

RosE—I hope she won’t have to suffer much longer. 

Maurrant (appearing at the window, in his under-shirt)— 
Rose! 

Rose (rather startled)—Yes, pop, I'll be right up. 

Maurrant—Well, don’t be makin’ me call you again, d’ya 


hear? 


RosE—I’m coming right away. (Maurrant leaves the win- 
dow.) 

Rosr—I’d better go up now, Sam. 

Sam—Do you have to go to bed, when youre told, like a 
child? 

Rosr—I know, Sam, but there’s so much wrangling goes on, 
all the time, as it is, what’s the use of having any more? Good 
night, Sam. There was something I wanted to talk to you about, 
but it will have to be another time. (She holds out her hand. 
Sam takes it and holds it in his.) 

Sam (trembling and rising to his feet)—Rose, all you kiss 


~ me? 


Rose (simply)—Why, of course I will, Sam. (She offers him 


her lips. He clasps her in a fervent embrace, to which she sub- 


mits but does not respond.) 
Rose (freeing herself gently)—Don’t be discouraged about 
things, Sam. You wait and see—you’re going to do big things, 


' some day. I’ve got lots of confidence in you. 


Sam (turning away his head)—I wonder if you really have, 


~ Rose? 


RosE—Why, of course I have! And don’t forget it! Good 
night. I hope it won’t be too hot to sleep. 


ae te 
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Sam—Good night, Rose. (He watches her, as she opens the q 
door with her latchkey and goes into the house. Then he goes 


to the stoop and seating himself, fails into a reverie. A Police- 
man appears at the right and strolls across, but Sam is oblivious 
to him. In the distance a home-comer sings drunkenly. A light 
appears in the Maurrant hall-bedroom, and a moment later 
Rose comes to the window and leans out.) 


See ee 


Rose (calling softly)—Hoo-hoo! Sam! (Sam looks up, then : 


rises.) Good night, Sam. (She wafts him a kiss.) 


Sam (with deep feeling)—Good night, Rose, dear. (She smiles 


at him. Then she pulls down the shade. Sam looks up for a 


moment, then resumes his seat. A scream from Mrs. BUCHANAN 
makes him shudder. A deep rhythmic snoring emanates from 
the Fiorentino apartment. A steamboat whistle is heard. Thé 
snoring in the Fiorentino apartment continues. SAM raises his 
clenched hands to heaven. A distant clock begins to strike 
twelve. ae s arms and head drop forward. The curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


It is daybreak the following morning. Slowly the tenement is 


coming to life and getting to bed. Mr. Jones is returning a bit 


dazed from a neighboring speakeasy. ... The Olsen baby is — 


voicing a demand for food. . .. Through their windows the 
Fiorentinos are heard snoring, frequently in concert. ... Dr. 
Wilson, after a wakeful night at the Buchanans’, now on his way 
home, pauses on the stoop to light a cigarette. .. . Mae Jones 
and Dick McGann, back from the Hennessy apartment, are ex- 
_ changing early morning insults... . A milkman and a police- 
man, meeting at the curb, exchange the day’s greetings. . . 

Rose Maurrant is at the window of the Maurrant apartment 
looking for Willie. . . . There can be no breakfast until Willie 
gets back with the bread. . . . Sam Kaplan is out on the stoop 
reading. . . . Shirley Kaplan notes the greeting of the two and 
is worried. 


SHIRLEY—Sam, breakfast is ready. 

Sam—I don’t want any breakfast. 

SHIRLEY—What do you mean, you don’t want any breakfast? 
What kind of a business is that, ‘not to eat breakfast? 

Sam—Do I have to eat breakfast, if I don’t want to? 


SHIRLEY—You’ve got your head so full of that Rose Maurrant t 


~ 
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upstairs that you don’t want to eat or sleep or anything any 
more.. 

Sam—If I don’t feel like eating, why should I eat? (Bursting 
out.) You're always telling me: “Eat!” “Don’t eat!” “Get 
up!” “Go to bed!” I know what I want to do, without being 
told. 

SHIRLEY—I don’t see, just when you’re graduating from col- 
lege, why you want to get mixed up with a little batzimer like 
. that! 

Sam—lIt’s always the same thing over again with you. “You 
never can get over your race prejudice. I’ve told you a hundred 
times that the Jews are no better than anybody else. 

SumetEy—I’m not talking about that! Look at the kind of 
family she comes from. What’s her father? Nothing but an 
illiterate rough-neck. And her mother— 

Sam (indignantly)—Are you starting, too? 

Kapian’s VorcE—Shoi-ley! 

SHIRLEY—Wait a minute, papa’s calling. (Into the room.) All 
right, papa! (To Sam.) Come in, Sam, or papa will be making 
long speeches again. 

Sam (impatiently)—All right! 


The Buchanan baby is a girl... . At 3.30 a.m. she came 
and Mrs. Buchanan’s yelling should have waked the neighbor- 
hood, according to Mr. Buchanan. . . . The letter carrier is not 
impressed by Mr. Buchanan’s pride of paternity. . . . The letter 
carrier has six children and is still carrying a mail-bag at 62. 

Lippo Fiorentino is both delighted and saddened by the Bu- 
chanan achievement. . . . Lippo is delighted for the Buchanans 
but saddened that Mrs. Fiorentino cannot do as well by him. 

. Lippo is also saddened for Rose. . . . It is too bad that 
Rose should not be happy, that she should not marry a ver’ 
_ reech man and travel and know these ue these Sorrent’— 
La Belle Sorrent’—these Baia di Napoli! . . . No, Rose is not 
in love with “da leetla kike.” Rose, so far as ‘she knows, is not 
in love with any one. But Sam Kaplan’s being a Jew wouldn’t 
stop her loving him... . 

» Mrs. Jones, back with the dog, is glad to hear of Mrs. Maur- 
rant’s night’s vigil with Mrs. Buchanan. . . . Havin’ children’s 
terrible, but no mother would ever give hers up, especially if 
they turn out all right, says Mrs. Jones. .. . Still, she’d think 
twice before she ever let one of hers bring a Jew into the family. 

. The nerve of Mrs. Jones stuns Rose, but Mrs. Maurrant is 
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convinced it is best never to pay attention to such things. .. . 
Frank Maurrant is ready to go-to work, but before he goes 


he would like to know a few things. .. . Where’ s Mrs. Maurrant — 3 


been all night? ... With the Buchanans? ... Yeah? . 


Well, where’s she goin’ now? ... “Just around to Kraus’ s to get } 
a chicken,” answers Mrs. Maurrant. “I thought I'd make her — 


some chicken soup to give her strength.” 


Mavurrant—Say, how about lookin’ after your own home P 


an’ lettin’ the Buchanans look after theirs. 

Mrs. MaurrAnt—All I’m trying to do is to be a little neigh- 
borly. It’s the least anybody can do, with the poor thing hardly 
able to lift her hand. 

Maurrant—That’s all right about that! (Coming down the 
steps.) A woman’s got a right to stay in her own home, lookin’ 
after her husband an’ children. 


Mrs. Maurrant (going towards him)—What else have I been _ ~ 


doing all these years, I’d like to know? 

Maurrant—Well} just see that you don’t forget it, that’s all 
—or there’s li’ble to ‘be trouble. 

Mrs. Maurrant (putting her hand on his arm)—All right, 
Frank. Don’t say any more, please. When will you be back— 
to-morrow? 

Mavurrant—lI don’ know when I'll be back. Whenever I’m 


t’roo wit’? me work—that’s when. What are you so anxious to — 


know for, huh? 
Mrs. Mavrrant—Why, I just asked, that’s all. 
Mavurrant—Oh, you just asked, huh? Just in case somebody 
wanted to come aroun’ callin’, is that it? 
Mrs. Maurrant—No, it isn’t. It isn’t anything of the kind. 
You got no right to talk to me like that, in front of my own 
daughter. You got no right. No, you haven’t! (She turns 
away and hurries off, abrupily, at the left.) 

Rose—Ma! (She starts to run after her mother.) 

MAvurrANtT (imperiously)—Come back here, you! (RosE 
hesitates.) Come back, hear me? (Rose turns and comes 
back.) You stay right here. (He puts down his satchel and 
takes a flask from his pocket.) 

RosE—Why do you talk to her like that? 

Maurrant—Nobody’s askin’ you. 

RosE—If you were only a little nicer to her, maybe everything 
would be different. 

MaurrAnt—Yeah? Where’s she got any kick comin’. Ain’t 
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I always been a good husband to her? Ain’t I always looked 
after her? (He takes a drink.) 

RosE—It’s not that, pop. It’s somebody to be sort of nice 
to her that she wants—sort of nice and gentle, the way she is 
to you. That’s all it is. 

Mavurrant (turning to her)—So she’s got you headed the 
same way, has she? Goin’ out nights with married men, huh? 

RosE—You don’t need to worry about me, pop. I can take 
care of myself, all right. 

Mavurrant—No daughter o’ mine ain’t gonna go that way. 
I seen too many o’ those kind around the theaytre. 

RosE—Things are different, nowadays, pop. I guess maybe 
you don’t realize that. Girls aren’t the way they used to be— 
sort of soft and helpless. A girl nowadays knows how to look 
out for herself. But not her, pop; she needs somebody to look 
after her. 

Mavurrant—Aw, can all that talk! , You been listenin’ to 
them bolshevikis, that’s the trouble. But I’m gonna keep you 
straight, by God, or Ill know the reason why. 

RosE—I guess I’ve got a right to think about things for my- 
self. 

Maurrant—Yeah? Well, don’t let me ketch that other bozo 
comin’ around here, either—that’s all I got to say. 

Rose (hesitantly, going up to him)—Pop, listen—couldn’t we 
get a little house somewhere—Queens or somewhere like that? 

MaAurRANT—What’s the idea? 

RosE—Well, I don’t know. I sort of thought it would be nice 
for all of us. And maybe if ma had a nice little home and some 
real nice neighbors—do you see what I mean? 

Mavurrant—tThis place suits me all right. 

RosE—You can get some-real nice little houses, that don’t 
cost such an awful lot. And I wouldn’t mind helping to pay for 
it. And once we had it all fixed up— 

Mavurrant—Forget it! I don’ know when I’ll be back. (As 
he starts to go right.) An’ remember what I told you, hear? 


The Hildebrand children have gone cheerily to school... . 
Later they are to be dispossessed, they report, gleefully, and Miss 
Simpson of the Charities is going to find them a new place to 
live. . . . It’s quite exciting. .. . Mrs. Maurrant is back from 
her marketing, relieved to find Mr. Maurrant gone. . . . She’s 
always tried to be a good wife to Maurrant, Mrs. Maurrant ex- 
plains to her daughter, but it never has seemed to make any 
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difference to him. . . . She’s always tried to be a good mother, j 
too, and to make a home. -: .°. But what’s the use? . . . “What’s © 
the good of being alive if you can’t get a little something out of © 


life? You might just as well be dead,” sobs Mrs. Maurrant. 


Rose understands her mother, but she can see things dif- 
ferently, too. ‘What I was thinking was, if he didn’t come 
around here so much, maybe,” she suggests. “Do you see what ~ 


I mean, ma?” 

“Yes, Rose.” 

“It’s on account of all that’s going around—everybody in the 
whole house. You see what I mean, don’t you, ma?” 

“Every person in the world has to have somebody to talk to,” 
sighs Mrs. Maurrant. ‘You can’t live without somebody to talk 


to. I’m not saying that I can’t talk to you, Rose, but you’re — 


only a young girl and it’s not the same thing.” 
“It’s only on account of pop. I’m scared of what he’s likely 
to do if he starts drinking.” 


“Well, I'll see, Rose. Sometimes I think I’d be better off if. 


I was dead.” ... 


Shirley Kaplan is ready to start for school. . . . Not a pleas- 


ant prospect, she admits to Rose Maurrant, trying to keep forty 
children quiet another hot day. ... Vacation in two weeks? 


. « « Vacations don’t mean much when you're taking summer ~ 


courses at Teachers College. 


SHIRLEY—Miss Maurrant, if you don’t mind, I want to talk — 


to you about my brother, Sam. 
RosE—Why certainly, Miss Kaplan. 


SHIRLEY—I guess you know he’s only finishing college, this — 


month— 
. RosE—Yes, of course I do. 
SurrtEy—Then he has to go three years to law-school and 


pass the bar examinations, before he can be a full-fledged lawyee, . 


Rose—Yes, it takes a ‘long time. 

SHIRLEY—A Iong time and lots of money. And before a young 
lawyer begins to make his own living, takes a long time, too. 
It will be ten years, maybe, before he’s making enough to: support 
himself and a family. (Looking away.) Then, it’s time enough 
for him to think about marriage. 

RosE—You don’t mean me and Sam, Miss Kaplan? 

SHIRLEY—Yes, that’s just what I mean. 

RosE—Why, we’re just good friends, that’s all. 


{ 


SuirLEY—I know how it is with a boy like Sam, Miss Maur- — 
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rant. He thinks he’s a man, already; but he’s nothing but a 
boy. If you’re such a good friend, you shouldn’t take his mind 
away from his work. 

Rose—But I haven’t meant to, Miss Kaplan—honest I 
haven’t. 

SHIRLEY—I’ve had to work hard enough to get him as far as 
he is. And I have my father to take care of, too. The few 
dollars he makes, writing for the radical papers, don’t even pay 
the rent. Believe me, every dollar I make goes. 

RosE—I know. Sam’s often told me how much he owes to 
you. 

SHIRLEY—He doesn’t owe me anything. I don’t care about 
the money. Only he should be thinking about his work and not 
about other things. 

Rosr—Yes, he should be thinking about his work. But don’t 
you think there are other things in the world, too, besides just 
work? 

SuirLtEy—Don’t you think I know that? I know that just as 
well as you do. Maybe, you think I’m an old-maid school- 
teacher, without any feelings. 

RosE—Oh, I don’t—treally I don’t! 

SHIRLEY (turning her head away)—Maybe I’m not a movie 
vamp, with dimples—but I could have had my chances, too. 
Only, I wanted to give Sam an education. 

RosE—I haven’t tried to vamp Sam, honestly I haven’t. We 
just seemed sort of naturally to like each other. 

SHIRLEY—Why must you pick out Sam? You could get other 
fellows. Anyhow, it’s much better to marry with your own 
kind. When you marry outside your own people, nothing good 
ever comes of it. You can’t mix oil and water. | 

Rose—I don’t know. I think if people really care about each 
other— 

SHIRLEY—He’s nothing but a baby. He sees a pretty face 
and, right away, he forgets about everything else. 

RosE (with a flash of temper)—I know I haven’t as much 
brains as Sam, or as you, either, if that’s what you mean. . 

SHIRLEY (contritely, going towards her)—I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. I haven’t got anything against you. Only, 
he’s all I’ve got in the world. What else have I got to live for? 


Sam Kaplan’s arrival stops them. . . . Sam is even more un- 
happy this morning than he was last night. . . . Rose is going 
to a synagogue to her boss’s funeral and the thought of it de- 
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presses Sam. ... He has never been inside a synagogue him- © 


self, his people being rationalists... Nor has he any funny ~ 


idea about the God people tell themselves lies about because 
reality is too terrible for them to face. . . .. Even the happiness 
that people strive so hard for is nothing but an illusion to Sam 
this morning. . . . What’s the use of anything? What’s the 
use of living? Why not, with 10 cents worth of carbolic acid, 
have it all over with? . . . But Rose wants to live. 

“Why?” shouts Sam. ‘Why? What is there in life to com- 
pensate for the pain of living?” 

“There’s a lot,” answers Rose. “Just being alive—breathing 
and walking around. Just looking at the faces of people you 
_ like and hearing them laugh. And seeing the pretty things in 
the store-windows. And rough-housing with your kid brother. 
And—oh, I don’t know—listening to a good band, and dancing— 
Oh, I’d hate to die!” 

Rose tries earnestly to get Sam’s promise that he will not talk 
about killing himself any more. . . . Soon, worrying about her 
problem, he has forgotten his own. . . . There is a man in her 
office who wants to put Rose on the stage, she reports; there is 
the chance that she could get away from the tenement and make 
a lot of money and perhaps help her whole family. . . . Even 
if she did have to pay the price men expect. ... 

The reappearance of the freshly insulting Vincent Jones in- 
tensifies Rose’s disgust with her surroundings. . . . It also con- 
vinces Sam that perhaps he and Rose had better run away to- 
gether. 2/2. 

Mr. Easter, from the office, stops in passing to take Rose to 
the boss’s funeral. . . . A skinny pupil arrives for Mr. Fioren- 
tino’s instruction. . . . A strawberry huckster down the street 
calls his wares. . . . Sankey, the milk collector, appears non- 
chalantly at the stoop. . . . From her window above Mrs. Maur- 
rant invites him in... . Maurrant is in Stamford, she reports, 
and Rose won’t be home for an hour.... 

The City Marshal and his assistant are there to dispossess the 
Hildebrands. . . . Olsen, the janitor, directs them to the fourth 
floor... . The strawberry salesman draws nearer. ... An ol’ 
clos’ merchant shares the air with him. ... Mae Jones gets 
started sleepily toward her job. . 

Frank Maurrant suddenly appears. ... The Maurrant win- 
dow shades are drawn. . . . Sam Kaplan tries to stop Maurrant — 
as he rushes up the stairs! , . . Sam Kaplan tries to yell a 
warning! ... “Mrs. Maurrant! Mrs. Maurrant!” ene : 
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_ There are two shots and then a heavy fall. . . . Suddenly one 
of the Maurrant shades shoots up... Sankey, coatless, his 
face deformed by terror, tries to open ‘the window. ... His 
elbow shatters a pane. . . . Maurrant drags him back into the 
room. . . . Another shot is heard! 

“For Chris’ sake what’s happenin’? Get an ambulance, you!” 

. The City Marshal is excited....A crowd begins to 
gather. . . . The Marshal’s assistant leans out the Maurrant 

_ window... . “Grab dat boid!  He’s comin’ down!” 

Maurrant appears in the doorway. . . . “His coat is open and 
-his shirt is torn almost to shreds. His face, hands and clothing 
are covered with blood.” ... 

As the crowd closes in Maurrant whips out a revolver and 
forces them back. . . . Now, having them cowed, he has dashed 
down the cellar stairs... . 

A woman calls from above: “Hurry up! Get an ambulance!” 

. No one hears. her. ...A cop arrives. . . . Despite the 
warnings of the crowd the cop and two men dash into the 
Cea, cif a vs 

“Tt’s a moider,” reports Fred, the Marshal’s assistant, to the 
pushing crowd. “Dis boid’s wife and some other guy! Jesus, 
you oughta see de blood!” . 

A second policeman pushes his way through the crowd and 
into the hall. .~. . From the Maurrant window the second police- 
man yells to the Marshal to call the “resoives” . . . There’s a 
phone next door, 

Clanging bells and the ambulance. . . . “Hurry up, Doc, she’s 
still breathin’!” urges the policeman from the window. . . . They 
get the stretcher through the crowd and into the house. . . . 

Suddenly there is a cry from Sam Kaplan. . . . He has seen 
Rose Maurrant coming down the street. . . . He rushes to her. 


Rose—What’s the matter, Sam? What’s the ambulance for? 
Did anybody get hurt? 

SamM—Go away, Rose. Go away. 

RosE—Who is it? What’s the matter? Is it my:mother? 
It’s not my mother, is it? (Clinging to him.) Sam, is it? 

Sam—There’s been an accident. Go away, Rose. (He tries to 
force her away.) 

Rose—Tell me what’s happened! Tell me! 

Miss CusHInc (appearing at the window)—They’re bringing 
her down! 

Rose (with a cry) —It i is my mother! 
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Miss Guemea (seeing her)—Oh, my God, therats Rose! j 
(Mrs. FiorenNtINo, Mrs. Jones,-Mrs. HILDEBRAND, Lippo and ~ 


BucCHANAN crowd to the MAURRANT windows.) 

Sam—Rose! Go away! (She pays no attention to him, but 
stands watching the door, transfixed. Ture INTERNE Comes 
briskly out of the house.) 

Tur INTERNE (to the MarsHaL)—Hold the door open, will 
you? (He comes down the steps.) 

Tue Marsuat—Sure, doc! (He hurries into the vestibule.) 

THE INTERNE (fo the crowd)—Keep back, now! 

RosE (seizing THE INTERNE’S arm)—Doctor! Is she dead? 

THE INTERNE—Who are you? Her daughter? 

Rose—Yes, sir. I’m her daughter. 

Tue INTERNE—She’s pretty badly hurt. Step aside, now! 
(They step aside, as THE AMBULANCE-DRIVER and THE POLICE- 
MAN come out of the house, carrying Mrs. MAuRRANT on the 
stretcher. There is a low murmur from the crowd.) 

THE AMBULANCE-DRIVER—Easy, now. 

THE PoriceMaN—All right. (They come down the steps and 
go towards the left.) 

Rose (running forward and gripping the side of the stretcher.) 
—Mother!, Mother! 

Mrs. Maurrant (opening her eyes, feebly)—Rose! (She 
tries to lift her hand, but it falls back.) 


THE INTERNE (pulling Rose back)—You mustn’t talk to her ~ 


now. (Sam takes her about the shoulders. They and Tue In- 
TERNE follow the stretcher off, at the left. The crowd swarms 
after them. FRED comes out of the house, carrying one end of 
an iron bedstead. The curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


It is mid-afternoon of the same day. Movers are just taking 
away the last of the Hildebrand furniture. Policemen in charge 
of the Maurrant case have gathered together the blood-stained 
dress of Mrs. Maurrant and the coat, cap and bill-holder belong- 
ing to Sankey. 

Two nurse maids have wheeled their perambulators into the 
street to have a look at the scene of the murder so graphically 
described on an afternoon tabloid, which they read wonderingly: 
“Composograph showing Sankey, scantily clad, in a last vain 
attempt to escape the vengeance of the jealousy-crazed husband, 
_ whose home he had destroyed.” 


a 
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_ Harry. Easter is looking for Rose Maurrant, but the policeman 
on guard has seen nothing of her since she went to the horspital 
that morning. Maurrant? No they ain’t caught ’im yet, but 
| they'll git ’im. 
| Mrs. Jones is back from Police Headquarters. . . . And the 

things they asked her down there! ... 

Rose Maurrant is back from a shopping trip. . . . She has a 
| bow of crape for the door. . . . She has a white dress and white 
_ stockings for her mother. . . . She is grateful for all that both 

Mrs. Jones and Mr. Easter want to do for her, but there isn’t 
anything anybody can do, now. . . . She will manage some way. 

. She will have to find a place where she and Willie can live 
and perhaps if it is away from all they have been used to it will 
be better. . . . But she couldn’t let Mr. Easter help her find it, 
even if his intentions and ideas have all been changed by the 
tragedy. . . . She just doesn’t want to be under obligations to 
anybody. ... 

Shirley Kaplan is sympathetic. ...It is Shirley who goes 
- with Rose back into the Maurrant apartment to help her change 

her dress and pick up such things as she and Willie will need. 
. Willie is at his aunt’s. He thinks there has been some kind 
of accident. . 

Isadore Kaplan is back in the window with his newspaper. . . . 
Mr. Buchanan is on his way to the drug store. 

“Dees is a terrible ting vich hes heppened,” ventures Mr. 
Kaplan. 

a 3 say it is,” replies Mr. Buchanan. “You know the way I 

look at it, he didn’t have a right to kill the both of them like 
that. Of course I’m not saying what she did was right, either.” 

“How ken ve call ourselves ciwilized, ven ve see thet sax 
jealousy hes de power to awaken in us de primitive pessions of de 
sevege?” 

“Yes, that is true, 08," agrees Buchanan, a little bewildered. 
“Of course you can’t expect a man to stand by and see his home 
broken up. But murdering them, like that, is going a little too 
far. Well, I got to go and phone the doctor. This thing’s given 
my wife a kind of a relapse. She thought a lot of Mrs. Maur- 
rant.” 

From down the street come the sound of shots being fired. 

. Excited voices cry out.... “They got ‘im!” ... The 
neighbors rush out of the house, Rose Maurrant with them. 

. They try to keep Rose back, but she will not stay... 
She wants to see her father. 
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The crowd bellows in, Maurrant between two policemen in / 


front; a second policeman holding-the crowd back behind them. 


7] 


“Maurrant’s clothes are torn, and his right arm is ina | 


crude sling. Sweat, blood and grime have made him almost un- 
recognizable.” 


Rose (running forward)—Pop! Are you hurt? 

Maurrant (seeing her for the first time)—Rose! 

ONE OF THE POLICEMEN (t0 whom MAURRANT is manacled) 
—Keep back, miss! 


oo 


MaurrANT—It’s me daughter! Fer Chris’ sake, boys, lemme ~ 


talk to me daughter! Maybe I’ll never be seein’ her again! 


First PoticemaN—Give ’im a woid wit’ her. (He is the Officer — 


who was on duty in the Maurrant apartment.) 


SECOND PoLicEMAN (after a@ moment’s hesitation)—Well, all — 


right. (Savagely to MAURRANT.) But don’t try to pull nothin’, 
hear? (There is a forward movement in the crowd.) 

First Poticeman (to the crowd)—Keep back, youse! 

Maurrant—Rose! You're wearin’ a black dress, Rose! 

Rose—Oh, pop, why did you do it? Why did you? 

MaAurrant—I must 0’ been out o’ me head, Rose. Did she 
say anythin’? 

RosE—She never opened her eyes again. 

*Mavurrant—I’d been drinkin’, Rose—see what I mean?—an’ 
all the talk that was goin’ around, I just went clean off me nut, 
that’s all. 

RosE—What’ll they do to you, pop? 

Maurrant—It’s the chair for me, I guess. But I don’t care— 
let ’em give me the chair. I deserve it all right. But it’s her, 
I’m thinkin’ of, Rose—the way she looked at me. I oughtn’t to 
done it, Rose. 

Rosr—She was always so good and sweet. 

Mavurrant—Don’t I know it? I ain’t no murderer—you 


ought to’be the one to know that, Rose. I et went out o’ me | 


head, that’s all it was. 
SECOND PoLicEMAN—AII right, that’s all now. Come on! 
MAvuRRANT—Gimme a minute, can’t you? She’s me daughter. 
Gimme a chance, can’t you? What’s gonna happen to you, Rose? 
RosE—I’ll be all right, pop. You don’t need to worry about 
me. 
MAurrant—I ain’t been a very good father, have I? 
' Rose—Don’t worry about that, pop. 
Mavurrant—lIt ain’t that I ain’t meant to be. It’s just the 
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_way things happened to turn out, that’s all. Keep your eye on 
Willie, Rose. Don’t let Willie grow up to be a murderer, like 
his pop. 
' RosE—I’m going to do all I can for him, pop. 
Mavurrant—You’re a good girl, Rose. You was always a 
good girl. 
Rose (breaking down)—Oh, pop! 


Rose has thrown her arms around her father’s neck... . 
-Maurrant is sobbing hoarsely. . .. The policeman tries to be 
gentle but firm in separating them. . . . The procession is re- 
sumed. . . . The crowd falls in and follows after... . . Sam and 
Rose are left behind. 


Sam—I must talk to you! What are you going to do, Rose? 

Rose—Well, I haven’t really had any time to do much think- 
ing. But I really think the best thing I could do would be to 
get out of New York. You know, like we were saying, this 
morning—how things might be different, if you only had a 
chance to breathe and spread out a little. Only when I said it, 
I never dreamt it would be this way. 

Sam—If you go, I'll go with you. 

Rose—But, Sam dear— 

SamM—I don’t care anything about my career. It’s you—you 
—TI care about. Do you think I can stay here, stifling to death, 
in this slum, and never seeing you? Do you think my life 
means anything to me, without you? 

RosE—But, Sam, we’ve got to be practical about it. How 
would we manage? 

Sam—I don’t care what I do. I'll be a day-laborer; Ill dig 
sewers—anything. (Taking her passionately in his arms.) Rose, 
don’t leave me! 

RosE—I like you so much, Sam. I like you better than any- 
body I know. 

Sam—lI love you, Rose. Let me go with you! 

RosE—It would be so nice to be with you. You're different 
from anybody I know. But I’m just wondering how it would 
work out. 

Sam—If we have each other, that’s the vital thing, isn’t it? 
What else matters but that? 

RosE—Lots of things, Sam. There’s lots of things to be con- 
sidered. Suppose something was to happen—well, suppose I was 
to have a baby, say. That sometimes happens, even when you 
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don’t want it to. What would we do, then? We'd be tied down / 
then, for life, just like all the. other people around here. They © 
all start out loving each other and thinking that everything is 4 


going to be .fine—and before you know it, they find out they | 
haven’t got anything and they wish they could do it all over | 


again—only it’s too late. 


Sam—It’s to escape all that that we must be together. It’s ” 
only because we love each other and belong to each other, that — 


we can find the strength to escape. 
Rose (shaking her head)—No, Sam. 
Sam—Why do you say no? 


RosE—It’s what you said just now—about people belonging { 
to each other. I don’t think people ought to belong to anybody ” 
but themselves. I was thinking, that if my mother had really 
belonged to herself, and that if my father had really belonged to — 


himself, it never would have happened. It was only because they 
were always depending on somebody else, for what they ought 


to have had inside themselves. Do you see what I mean, Sam? © 
That’s why I don’t want to belong to anybody, and why I don’t — 


want anybody to belong to me. 


Sam—You want to go through life alone?-—never loving any q 


one, never having any one love you? 


RosE—Why, of course not, Sam! I want love more than ~ 
anything else in the world. But loving and belonging aren’t the ~ 
same thing. (Putting her arms about him.) Sam, dear, listen. © 
If we say good-bye, now, it doesn’t mean that it has to be for- © 
ever. Maybe some day, when we're older and wiser, things will — 


be different. Don’t look as if it was the end of the world, Sam! 
Sam—lIt is the end of my world. 
RosE—It isn’t, Sam! If you’d only believe in yourself, a 
little. more, things wouldn’t look nearly so bad. Because once 
you're sure of yourself, the things that happen to you, aren’t so 


important. The way I look at it, it’s not what you do that © 
matters so much; it’s what you are. (Warmly.) I’m so fond of — 


you, Sam. And I’ve got such a lot of confidence in you. (/m- 
pulsively.) Give me a nice kiss! (Sam takes her in his arms” 
and kisses her, passionately. A gawky Girl of seventeen—one 
of Lippo’s pupils, appears at the left, and looks at them, scan- 
_ dalized. Then she goes into the vestibule and rings the bell. 
The door clicks and she enters the house, as SHIRLEY comes out, 
carrying a wicker suit-case.. SHtrLEY looks at Sam and Rose.) 

RosE (¢o SHIRLEY)—I was just telling Sam, that I think ll 


soon be going away from New York. (Sam looks at her, for a 


moment, in agony, then goes abruptly into the house.) 
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Sutmzy—I put your things in this suit-case. (She comes 


down to the pavement. The Girl, in the Fiorentino apartment, 


begins tuning her violin.) 
Rose (taking the suit-case)—You’ve been awfully nice to me. 


Don’t worry about Sam, Miss Kaplan. Everything will be all 
right with him. 


SHirLEY—I hope so. (From the Fiorentino apartment, come 
the strains of Dvordk’s Humoresque, jerkily played on a violin.) 

Rose—Oh, I just know it will! (Extending her hand.) Good- 
bye, Miss Kaplan. 

SHIRLEY—Good-bye, Rose (impulsively). You're a sweet girl! 
(She hugs and kisses her.) 

Rosre—I hope TH see you again. 

SHIRLEY (crying)—I hope so, Rose. (ROsE takes up the suit- 
case and goes off at the left. SutrtEy stands watching her.) 

Kapian (re-appearing at his window)—Shoiley, vot’s de met- 
ter again vit Sem? He’s crying on de bed. 

SHIRLEY—Let him alone, papa, can’t you? (She turns and 
enters the house. Kaptan sighs and, seating himself at the 
window, opens a newspaper. A shabby, middle-aged couple ap- 
pear at the right, and approach the stoop.) 

THE Man (reading the To-Let sign)—Here’s a place. Six 
rooms. Want to take a look at it? (A group of children off-stage 
left, begin singing The Farmer in the Dell. This continues until 


after the curtain is down.) 


THe WomaN—All right. No harm lookin’, Ring for the 
janitor. (THe Man goes up the stoop and rings the janitor’s 
bell.) Somebody must o’ just died. 

THe Man—Yeah, maybe that’s why they’re movin’ out. 
(Wiping his face with a handkerchief.) Phoo! Seems to be 
gettin’ hotter every minute. (Mrs. FIORENTINO seats herself, at 
her window, a sewing-basket in her lap. Mrs. JONES and Mass 
CusHING appear at the right, busily engaged in conversation.) 

‘Miss Cuspuinc—The poor little thing! 

Mrs. Jones (as they go up the steps)—Well, you never can 
tell with them quiet ones. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit, if she 
turned out the same way as her mother. She’s got a gentleman 
friend, that I guess ain’t hangin’ around for nothin’. I seen 
him, late last night, and this afternoon, when I come home from 
the police— (She is still talking, as they enter the house.) Mrs. 
OLSEN comes up from the cellar steps. A Sailor appears at the 


- left, with two girls, an arm about the waist of each. They stroll 


_ slowly across. The curtain falls.) 
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JOURNEY’S END 
Drama in Three Acts 


By R. C. SHERRIFF 


THE importation of the then current success of the London 
theatre season, which was the war play, “Journey’s End,” served 
the New York theatre a particularly good turn in late March 
of 1929. . 

That lack of confidence in the theatre which invariably fol- 
lows the production of a series of disappointing plays and the 
resulting refusal of playgoers to support them had greatly dis- 
couraged native producers. Critics of the drama and upholders 
of what generally is termed the legitimate theatre were beginning 
also to doubt. 

Perhaps, people agreed, the so-called ‘‘talkies” were sounding 
the death-knell of spoken drama! Perhaps the drama, as repre- 
sented by the better plays and the better players for some hun- 
dreds of years, was doomed, as the hucksters of a cheaper and 
shoddier entertainment had insisted! 

And then came “Journey’s End” to revive hope and cheer the 
spirits of the drama’s defenders. Within a week the Miller 
Theatre in which it was played had been practically bought out 
for the three months following, which would carry the drama 
into hot weather, and there was every prospect that the war 
play could continue successfully so long as the English cast. 
brought over to play it could stand the strain. 

Something of the history of “Journey’s End’ is told elsewhere 
in this volume. This is an account of the play itself. The setting 
is an officers’ dugout in the British trenches before St. Quentin. , 
The time in March, 1918. Looking into the, dugout you see a 
few rough steps that lead to the trench at the rear. There is’a 
table occupying a good part of the floor space, two or three crude 
chairs, a bench, and a bunk or two. From left and right tunnels 
lead to other and, you feel, much less roomy sleeping holes. The 
light is furnished by candles stuck in bottles, or empty beef tins. 
There are a few cutout pictures of girls wearing nothing much in 
the way of clothes stuck to the ee 
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“The earth walls deaden the sounds of war, making them 
faint and far away, although the front line is only fifty yards 
ahead. The flames of the candles that burn day and night are 
steady in the still, damp air. 

“Through the doorway can be seen the misty grey parapet of 
a trench and a narrow strip of starlit sky. A bottle of whiskey, 
a jug of water and a mug stand on the table amongst a litter of 
papers and magazines.” 

Save for the presence of Captain Hardy, red-faced and cheer- 
ful, the dugout at the moment is unoccupied. Captain Hardy is 
trying to dry a sock over a candle flame that he may complete 
an otherwise satisfactory toilet. He sings as he dries, or at least 
hums so many of the words of an army song as he can recall. 

Presently Hardy is joined by First Lieutenant Osborne, a tall, 
thin man with a fine head and close-cropped, iron grey hair. 
Osborne has come up with the new outfit that is taking over. this 
section of the line. His Captain, Stanhope, is behind with the 
men. 29 

Hardy is quite happy at turning the place over. It’s been 
rather nerve-racking the last several days. Quiet as death for 
hours, and then a sudden attack that just literally blows every- 
thing up. Something’s happening over in the Boche country, less 
than a hundred yards away. Hardy is satisfied of that. Prob- 
ably the big German attack long promised can be expected any 
day now. 

Otherwise the situation is about as usual. Quarters not: so 
good. There’s room in the dugout for five officers and four men, 
but they can’t be too particular. Two or three of the beds-are 
bottomless and when you try to sleep in them by hanging your 
legs and arms over the sides if your legs get too low the rats gnaw 
your boots. 

“You got many rats here?” idly inquires Osborne. 

“T should say—roughly—about two million,” Hardy estimates: 
“but then, of course, I don’t see them all.” 

Trench stores are all right, considering everything, and Hardy 
is soon ready to adjust his pack and get out. He thinks he won’t 
stay and meet Stanhope. He is a little sensitive about Stanhope. 

““He’s a good chap, I know,” admits Hardy, in reply to Os- 
borne’s quick defense of his captain. ‘But I never did see a 
youngster put away the whiskey he does. D’you know, the last 
time we were out resting at Valennes he came to supper with 
us and drank a whole bottle in one hour fourteen minutes—we 

timed him. 
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Gesousie ot suppose it amused everybody: I suppose every- 
body cheered him on, and oes what a splendid achievement it 
was. 

Harpy—He didn’t want any “cheering” on— 

OsBorNE—No, but everybody thought it was a big thing to 
do. (There is pause. ) Didn’t they? 

Harpy—wWell, you can’t help, somehow, admiring a fellow 
who can do that—and then pick out his own hat all by himself 
and walk home— 

OsBorRNE—When a boy like Stanhope gets a reputation: out 
here for drinking, he turns into a kind of freak show exhibit. 
People pay with a bottle of whiskey for the morbid curiosity of 
seeing him drink it. 

Harpy—Well, naturally, you’re biased. You have to put him 
to bed when he gets home. 

OsBorNE—It rather reminds you of bear-baiting—or cock- 
fighting—to sit and watch a boy drink himself unconscious. 

Harpy—Well, damn it, it’s pretty dull without something to 
liven people up. I mean, after all—Stanhope really is a sort of 
freak: I mean it is jolly fascinating to see a fellow drink like 
he does—glass after glass. He didn’t go home on his last leave, 
did he? 

OsBoRNE—No. 

Harpy—I suppose he didn’t think he was fit to meet papa. 
(A pause.) You know his father’s vicar of a country bi 

OsBoRNE—I know. 

Harpy (laughing)—Imagine Stanhope spending his leave in a 
country vicarage tea! He spent his last leave in Paris, didn’t he? 

OsBoRNE— Yes. 

Harpy—I bet it was some leave! 

‘OsBoRNE—Do you know how long he’s been out here? 

Harpy—A good time, I know. 

OsBORNE—Nearly three years. He came out straight from 
school—when he was eighteen. He’s commanded this company 
for a year—in and out of the front line. He’s, never had a rest. 
Other men come over here and go home again ill, and young Stan- 
hope goes on sticking it, month in, month out. 

Harpy—Oh, I know he’s a jolly good fellow— 

Ossornr—I’ve seen him on his back all day with trench fever 
—then on duty all night— 

Harpy—Oh, I know: he’s a splendid chap! 

Ospornre—And because he’s stuck it till his nerves have got 
battered to bits, he’s called a drunkard. 
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Harpy—Not a drunkard: just a—just a hard drinker: but 
you're quite right about his nerves. They are all to blazes. Last 
time out resting we were playing bridge and something happened 

'—I don’t remember what it was: some silly little argument— 
and all of a sudden he jumped up and knocked all the glasses off 
the table! Lost control of himself: and then he—sort of—come 
to—and cried— 

OsBorRNE—Yes, I know. 

Harpy—You heard about it? 

- OssBorNE—He told me. 

Harpy—Did he? We tried to hush it up. It just shows the 
state he’s in. (He rises and puts on his pack. There is a pause.) 
You know, Osborne, you ought to be commanding this company. 

OsBorNE—I? 

Harpy—Of course you ought. It sticks out a mile. I know 
he’s got pluck and all that, but, damn it, man, you’re twice his 
age—and think what a dear, level-headed old thing you are. 

OsBoRNE—Don’t be an ass. He was out here before I joined 
up. His experience alone makes him worth a dozen people like 
me. 

Harpy—You know as well as I do, you ought to be in com- 
mand. 

OsBorNE—There isn’t a man to touch him as a commander of 
men. He'll command the battalion one day if— 

Harpy—Yes, if! 


Now the taking over is completed and Hardy departs with 
enough impediment to make him fearfully frightening to a Ger- 
man, Osborne thinks, if he should meet one suddenly coming 
around a corner. 

Mason, the cockney soldier servant, is in to lay the table for 
supper. A very good supper, Mason thinks, considering. 

“What are you going to tempt us with to-night, Mason?” the 
First Lieutenant inquires. 

“Soup, sir—cutlets—and pineapple.” 

“Cutlets?” 

“Well, sir—well, yes, sir—cutlets,” persisted Mason. 

“What sort of cutlets?” 

“Now, sir, you’ve got me. I shouldn’t like to commit meself 
too deep, sir.” 

“Ordinary ration meat?” 

“Ves, sir. Ordinary ration meat, but a noo shape, sir. Smells 
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like liver, sir, but it ’asn’t got that smooth, wet look like liver’s 
got. ”? I 

Stanhope’s company is short 4 an iter: Now one arrives in the 
person of Second Lieutenant Raleigh, sent up from Battalion 
Headquarters. “He is a well-built, healthy looking boy of about 
eighteen” with a very new uniform. To Osborne he makes report 
of his assignment and his adventures since having been sent out 
almost direct from school the summer before. 

Raleigh has had, he thinks, a “frightful bit of luck” in being 
assigned to Stanhope’s company. He had known Stanhope at 
school. Raleigh was only a kid then, and Stanhope, three years 
his senior, was one of the big fellows, but their fathers had been 
friends and away from school they managed to be terrific pals. 
One summer Stanhope had spent a part of his vacation at the 
Raleighs’. Met Raleigh’s sister. She was just a kid then, too, 
but by the time war came she had grown up and there was a 
sort of understanding between them. Stanhope was her hero, too. 
Now Raleigh has brought his captain a message from her. 

The story rather worries Osborne. Delicately he tries to pre- 
pare Raleigh for the change he may notice in Stanhope. Three 
years of fighting, three years of such service as Stanhope has 
known, is likely to change a man a lot, make him a bit quick- 
tempered and that sort of thing— 

But Raleigh is prepared for that. “I know old Dennis’s 
temper,” he laughs. “I remember once at school he caught some 
chaps in a study with a bottle of whiskey. Lord! the roof nearly 
blew off. He gave them a dozen each with a cricket stump. 
(Osborne laughs.) He was so keen on the fellows in the house 
keeping fit. He was frightfully down on smoking—and that sort 
of thing.” 

“You must remember he’s commanded this company for a long 
time—through all sorts of rotten times. It’s—it’s a big strain on 
a man.’ 

“Oh, it must be!” 

“Tf you notice a—a difference in Stanhope—you’ll know it’s 
only the strain?” / 

“Oh, yes!” ig 

Osborne i is very gentle, rather paternal, in fact, about acqigiae 
ing the younger man with his duties and what are likely to be his 
experiences during his six days in line. The dugout, the boy 
learns, lets in from the support trench; the front line’s about fifty 
yards farther on. He’ll probably be sent on duty with one of the 
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older men at first, until he gets used to it; after that he will 
stand his three hours on and six hours off with the rest of them. 

It is a little hard for Raleigh to imagine that he is at last in 
ithe very thick of everything. The occasional spells of quiet are 
confusing, with nothing but the distant booming of the guns up 
Wipers way to remind him of the war. And to think—Osborne 
suggests—a hundred yards away the Germans are sitting in their 
dugouts wondering about the quiet, too! 

There’s something romantic about it all, Osborne has con- 
cluded. At least it is best always to think of it as being romantic. 
That helps. ... 

Now Captain Stanhope and Second-Lieutenant Trotter have 
come down the dugout steps and thrown their packs on the floor. 
“Despite his stars of rank Stanhope is no more than a boy; 
tall, slimly built but broad-shouldered. His dark hair is carefully 
brushed; his uniform, though old and war-stained, is well cut and 
cared for. He is good-looking, rather from attractive features 
than the healthy good looks of Raleigh. Although tanned by 
months in the open air, there is a pallor under his skin and dark 
shadows under his eyes. His short and fat companion—Second 
Lieutenant Trotter—is middle-aged and homely looking. » His 
face is red, fat, and round; apparently he has put on weight dur- 
ing his war service, for his tunic appears to be on the verge of 
bursting at the waist.” 

Free of his pack burdens and his mind freed of his opinion 
of the way Hardy has permitted his men to leave the trenches; 
having refused Mason’s suggestion that he have some soup and 
called rather peremptorily for whiskey, Stanhope is made aware 
of his new officer’s presence. He is properly apologetic, his face 
all smiles, his hand haltingly half extended and then dropped 
suddenly to his side as Raleigh moves into the light. 

Stanhope stares at Raleigh as though dazed. Nor are Os- 
borne’s efforts at relieving the tension by calling attention to the 
forthcoming food completely successful. 

In fact the tension continues all through the supper, though 
there is now the food to talk about, the explanations of Mason to 
question, and the general discouragement of Trotter with the 
whole mess of war to ponder—the mess war creates when it 
comes to upsetting meals. .. . 

Supper is over, finally. Trotter and Raleigh have gone to re- 
lieve Hibbert, who comes in complaining of his neuralgia. He 
gets precious little sympathy from his captain. It is Stanhope’s 
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private opinion, he tells Osborne, as soon as Hibbert goes to his 
bunk, that Hibbert is “another—little worm trying to wiggle 
home.” If he is he is doomed to disappointment. 
’ Osborne is inclined to think that Stanhope is a little hard on 
Hibbert, but does not pursue the subject when he notes his 
captain’s excited anger. He turns the subject abruptly to the 
new arrival. 

“Raleigh looks a nice chap.” 

“Ves,” Stanhope agrees, after. a pause. 

“Good-looking youngster. At school with you, wasn’t he,” 
persists Osborne. 

“Has he been talking already?” sharply demands Stanhope. 


OsBoRNE—He just mentioned it. It was a natural thing to tell 
me when he knew you were in command. (STANHOPE is lounging 
at the table with his back-to the wall, OsBoRNE, sitting on the 
right-hand bed, begins to puff clouds of smoke into the air as he 
lights his pipe.) “He’s awfully pleased to get into your company. 
(STANHOPE makes no reply. He picks up a pencil and scribbles 
on the back of a magazine.) He seems to think a lot of you. 

STANHOPE (looking up quickly at OsBoRNE and laughing.)— 
Yes, I’m his hero. 

OsBORNE—It’s quite natural. 

STANHOPE—You think so? 

OsBorRNE—Small boys at school generally have their heroes. 

STANHOPE—Yes. Small boys at school do. 

OsBorNE—Often it goes on as long as— 

STANHOPE—As long as the hero’s a hero. 

OsBoRNE—It often goes on all through life. 

STANHOPE—I wonder. How many battalions are there in 
France? 

OsBORNE—Why? 

STANHOPE—We'll say fifty divisions. That’s a hundred and 
fifty brigades—four hundred and fifty battalions. That’s one 
thousand eight hundred companies. (He looks up at OsBORNE 
from his calculations on the magazine cover.) ‘There are oneé 
thousand eight hundred companies in France, Uncle. Raleigh 
might have been sent to any one of those, and, my God! he come 
to mine. 

OsBoRNE—You ought to be glad. He’s a good-looking young- 
ster. I like him. i 

STANHOPE—I knew you’d like him. Personality, isn’t it? (He 
takes a worn leather case from his breast pocket and hands a 
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small photograph to OsporNe.) I’ve never shown you that, 
have I? 


OsBoRNE (looking at the photograph. sean (Pause.) Ra- 
a 


leigh’s sister, isn’t it? 

STANHOPE—How did you know? 

OsBoRNE—There’s a strong likeness. ° 

STANHOPE—I suppose there is. : 

OsBoRNE (intent on the picture)—She’s an awfully nice-look- 
ing girl. é 

STANHOPE—A photo does’ show much, really. Just a face. 

OsBorNE—She looks ayfully nice. (There i is a silence. STAN- 
HOPE lights a cigarette. OSBORNE hands the photo back.) You're 
a lucky chap. 

STANHOPE (putting the photo back into his case)—1 don’t know 
why I keep it, really. 

OsBoRNE—Why?  Isn’t she—I thought— 

STANHOPE—What did you think? 

OsBorRNE—Well, I thought that perhaps she was waiting for 
you. 

STANHOPE—Yes. She is waiting for me—and she doesn’t know. 
She thinks I’m a wonderful chap—commanding a company. (He 
turns to OSBORNE and points up the steps into the line.) She 
doesn’t know that if I went up those steps into the front line— 
without being doped with whiskey—I’d go mad with fright. 

(There is a pause, OSBORNE stirs himself to speak.) 

OsBoRNE—Look here, old man. I’ve meant to say it, for a long 
time, but it sounds damned impudence. You’ve been longer out 
here than any man in the battalion. It’s time you went away 
for a rest. It’s due to you. 

' STANHOPE—You suggest that I go sick, like that little worm in 
there—neuralgia in the eye? (He-laughs and takes a drink.) 


OsBoRNE—No. Not that. The colonel would have sent you 


down long ago, only— 

STANHOPE—Only—what? 
| OsBorNE—Only he can’t spare you. 

STANHOPE (/aughing)—Oh, rot! 

OsBoRNE—He told me. 

STANHOPE—He thinks I’m in such a state I want a rest, is that 
it? 

OsBoRNE—No. He thinks it’s due to you. 

STANHOPE—It’s all right, Uncle. I'll stick it out now. It may 
not be much longer now. I’ve had my share of luck—more than 
my share. There’s not a man left who was here when I came. 
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But it’s rather damnable for that bayof all the boys in the 
world—to have come to me. I might at least have been spared 
that. 

OsBorNE—Yow’re looking at things in rather a blades sort of 
way. 

STANHOPE—I’ve just told you. That boy’s a hero-worshipper. 
I’m three years older than he is. You know what that means at 
school. I was skipper of Rugger and all that sort of thing. It 
doesn’t sound much to a man out here—but it does at school 
with a kid of fourteen. Damn it, Uncle, you’re a schoolmaster; 
you know. 

OsBoRNE—I’ve just told you what I think of hero-worship. 


STANHOPE—Raleigh’s father knew mine, and I was told to 


keep an eye on the kid. I rather liked the idea of looking after 
him. I made him keen on the right things—and all that.’ His 
people asked me to stay with them one'summer. I met his sister 
then— 

OsBORNE— Yes? 

STANHOPE—At first I thought of fe as another kid like Ra- 
leigh. It was just before I came out here for the first time that I 
realised what a topping girl she was. Funny how you realise it 
suddenly. I just prayed to come through the war—and—and do 
things—and keep absolutely fit for her. 

OsBoRNE—You’ve done pretty well. An M.C. and a company. 

STANHOPE (taking another whiskey)—It was all right at first. 
When I went home on leave after six months it was jolly fine to 
feel I’d done a little to make her pleased. (He takes a gulp of 
his drink.) Ut was after I came back here—in that awful affair 
on Vimy Ridge. I knew I’d go mad if I didn’t break the strain. 
I couldn’t bear being fully conscious all the time—you’ve felt 
that, Uncle, haven’t you? 

OsBorNE—Yes, often. 

STANHOPE—There were only two ways of breaking the strain. 
One was pretending I was ill—and going home; the other was 
this. (He holds up his glass.) Which would you pick, Uncle? © 

OsBoRNE—I haven’t been through as much as you. I don’t 
know yet. 


STANHOPE—I thought it all out. It’s a slimy thing to go home | 


if youre not really ill, isn’t it? 
OsBorNE—I think it is. 


STANHOPE—Well, then. (He holds his glass up to OSBORNE.) 


| Cheero, and long live the men who go home with neuralgia. (He 


spt an a tera 
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puts his glass down.) I didn’t go home on my last leave. I 
couldn’t bear to meet her, in case she realised— 

OsBorNE—When the war’s over—and the strain’s gone—you’ll 
soon be as fit as ever, at your age. 

STANHOPE—I’ve hoped that all the time. I’d go away for 
months and live in the open air—and get fit—and then go back 
to her. 

OsBoRNE—And ‘so you can. 

STANHOPE—If Raleigh had gone to one of those other one 
thousand eight hundred companies. 

OsBorNE—I don’t see why you should think— 

STANHOPE—Oh, for Lord’s sake don’t be a damn fool. You 
know! You know he’ll write and tell her I reek of whiskey all 
day. 

OsBoRNE—Why should he? He’s not a— 

STANHOPE—Exactly. He’s not a damned little swine who’d de- 
ceive his sister. ; 

OsBoRNE—He’s very young; he’s got hundreds of strange 
things to learn; he’ll realise that men are—different—out here. 

STANHOPE—It’s no good, Uncle. Didn’t you see him sitting 
there at supper?—staring at me?—and wondering? He’s up in 
those trenches now—still wondering—and beginning to under- 
stand. And all these months he’s wanted to be with me out here. 
Poor little devil! 

OsBoRNE—I believe Raleigh’ll go on liking you—and looking 
up to you—through everything. There’s something very deep, 
and rather fine, about hero-worship. 

STANHOPE—Hero-worship be damned! (He pauses, then goes 
on, in a strange, high-pitched voice.) You know, Uncle, I’m an 
awful fool. I’m captain of this company. What’s that bloody 
little prig of a boy matter? D’you see? He’s a little prig. 
Wants to write home and tell Madge all about me. Well, he 
won’t; d’you see, Uncle? He won’t write. Censorship! I censor 
his letters—cross out all he says about me. 

OsBorNE—You can’t read his letters. 

STANHOPE (dreamily)—Cross out all he says about me. Then 
we all go west in the big attack—and she goes on thinking I’m a 
fine fellow for ever—and ever—and ever. (He pours out a drink, 
murmuring “Ever—and ever—and ever.”) 


Osborne takes Stanhope’s blanket from his pack and spreads it 
_ on the bed by the table. With gentle insistence he gets his now 
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slightly unsteady captain to agree to lie down, though the latter ~~ 
still is of a mind to combat the suggestion and to continue the 
recital of his determination to be even with Raleigh for having 
forced his way into “C” company. 

Slowly, as the older man makes him comfortable on the bed, 
Stanhope falls into a deep sleep. . . . Mason comes to report the 
arrival of the pepper. . . . Osborne shades the lights so the 
will not waken the sleeper... . 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


_ It is early next morning. In the dugout, “a pale shaft of light 
shines down the steps, but candles still burn in the dark corner 
where Osborne and Raleigh are at breakfast.” 

Now Trotter comes in, off duty temporarily and full of 
thoughts of bacon and breakfast. It would be nice, thinks Trot- 
ter as he throws his equipment aside, if he could have a bit of 
lean with his bacon. And he can have, Mason assures him, if 
he learns how to look at it. Let him look straight down on bacon 
from above and he can often see a streak of lean that might quite 
escape the vision from any other angle... . 

Trotter is not at all pleased with the look of things, he reports 
to Raleigh and Osborne.. Nor yet with the unnatural quiet. The 
Boche, he is impelled to repeat, is certainly up to something. 

On the other hand it is a gorgeous morning. Quite springlike. 
Makes Trotter think of gardening, and things like that; a mood 
that was definitely stimulated earlier in the morning, he reports, 
when he had distinctly heard a small bird singing above the 
ruins of an old trench. 

Osborne is rather keen on gardening, too. And if Trotter is 
proud of the grass plot in front of his house, bordered with ge- 
raniums, lobelia and calsularia, not to mention his ’olly-’ocks in 
the back, Osborne is no less proud of the fact that his last time 

‘home on leave he had built a rockery and even induced a prim- 
rose from the woods to grow in it, once he had thought to press a’ 
bit of moss around it. They’ll be coming out again soon, too, 
those primroses, if they are having the sun at home. 

Which reminds Trotter of the time last spring when his com- 
pany was moving out of a salient about dawn one morning when 
they began to smell something sweet. It was just the time the 
Bosche was sending over a lot of that phosgene gas—and every 
man got into his gas mask. ‘Then Trotter discovered that it was 
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nothin’ but a blinkin’ may-tree all out in bloom and they did 


feel silly!—puttin’ on gas masks because of a damned may- 


tree! .. 

Raleigh admits getting the feel of the trenches now. He’s ‘been 
there twelve hours and it seems ages. It’s hard to get used to; it’s 
hard to think of the German lines being no more than the width 
of a Rugger field away! 

Osborne admits he always thinks of distances at the front in 
the terms of a Rugger field. Keeps them in proportion. He, too, 
used to play Rugger once. With the old Harlequins, in fact. 

“T played for the English team on one great occasion,” Osborne 
admits, modestly. 

“What! For England!” Raleigh can hardly trust his ears. 


OsBoRNE—I was awfully lucky to get the chance. It’s a long 
time ago now. 

RALEIGH (with awe)—Oh, but, good Lord! that must have 
been simply topping! Where did you play? 

OsBORNE—Wing three. 

RALEIGH—I say, I—I never realised—you’d played for Eng- 
land? 

OsBoRNE—Tuppence to talk to me now! Anyhow, don’t breeze 
it about. 

RaLEIcGH—Don’t the others know? 

OsBorNE—We never talk about Rugger. 

RaLEIGH—They ought to know. It’d make them feel jolly 
bucked. 

OsBoRNE (laughing)—It doesn’t make much difference out 
here! 

RALEIGH—It. must be awfully thrilling, playing in front of a 
huge crowd—all shouting and cheering— 

OsBorNE—You don’t notice it when the game begins. 

RALEIGH—You're too taken up with the game? 

OsBoRNE—Yes. 

RaLEIcH—I used to get wind up playing at school with only 
a few kids looking on. 

OsBORNE—You feel it more when there are only a few. (He 
has picked up a slip of paper from the table; suddenly he laughs.) 
Look at this! 

RatezicH (looking at it curiously)—What is it? 

OsBoRNE—Trotter’s plan to make the time pass quickly. One 
hundred and forty-four little circles—one for each hour of six 


_ days. He’s blacked in six ae He’s six hours behind. 
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RaLEIGH—It’s rather a good idea, I like Trotter. 
OsBorNE—He’s a good chap. 
_ RatercH—He makes things feel—natural. 

OsBoRNE—He’s genuine sort of chap. 

RaLeicH—That’s it. He’s genuine. (There is a pause. He 
has been filling a new pipe. OSBORNE is puffing at his old one.) 
How topping—to have played for England! 

OsBORNE—Well, aren’t you, now? 

RateicH (laughing)—It’s not quite the same. I wasn’t picked 
specially, like you were. (There is a pause.) The Germans are 
really quite decent, aren’t they? I mean, outside the newspapers? 

OsBoRNE—Yes. (Pause.) I remember up at Wipers we had a 
man shot when he was out on patrol. Just at dawn. We couldn’t 
get him in that night. He lay out there groaning all day. Next 
night three of our men crawled out to get him in. It was so 
near the German trenches that they could have shot our fellows 
one by one. But, when our men began dragging the wounded 
man back over: the rough ground, a big German officer stood up 
in their trenches and called out: “Carry him!”—and our fellows 
stood up and carried the man back, and the German officer fired 
some lights for them to see by. 

RaLEIcH—How topping! 

OsBorNE—Next day we blew each other’s trenches to blazes. 

RaLEicH—It all seems rather—silly, doesn’t it? 

OsBoRNE—it does rather! 


Raleigh has gone into his tunnel to write his first letter home. 

. Now Stanhope is back from the line and a visit to the 

colonel. . . . The big German attack, it has been confessed by a 

prisoner, will come the morning of the 21st, two days from 
then! 

Stanhope, of course, will prepare to meet it as best he can, he 
tells Osborne. He plans to wire his company in their position 
with lines of wire down both sides of them as well as in front. 
They can’t expect any help from behind, the colonel says, and 
they will just have to stick it. / 

The nearness of the attack makes both Stanhope and Osborne 
thoughtful. 

The older man finds a kind of relief in knowing that the thing 
is really going to happen at last. They have been waiting so 
long... . 

Stanhope has grown increasingly introspective. A lot of things 
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have happened recently to sharpen his imagination. Sometimes 
he has a queer feeling that perhaps he may be “going potty,” 
but Osborne tries to convince him that his trouble is no more 
serious than nerve strain, and quietly to suggesc that whiskey 
this early in the morning is not particularly helpful. 

Then Stanhope hears that Raleigh is writing a letter home and 
the old misery comes back into his eyes. Has Raleigh been told 
about the censorship? Does he know that his letters shall be 
read? 

Osborne has not taken that order seriously. Stanhope cannot 
mean really to read the boy’s letters! 

“Officially,” snaps Stanhope, “I’m supposed to read all your 
letters. Damn it all, Uncle! Imagine yourself in my place—a ~* 
letter going away from here—from that boy—” 

“He'll say nothing—rotten—about you.” 

“You think so! . . . I heard you go on duty last night. After 
you’d gone, I got up. I was feeling bad. I forgot Raleigh was 
out there with Trotter. I’d forgotten all about him. I was 
sleepy. I just knew something beastly had happened. Then he 
came in with Trotter—and looked at me. After coming in out of 
the night air, this place must have reeked of candle-grease, and 
rats—and whiskey. One thing a boy like that can’t stand is a 
smell that isn’t fresh. He looked at me as if I’d hit him between 
the eyes—as if I’d spat on him— 

“You imagine things!” 

Now Raleigh has come from the tunnel. He is on his way to 
inspect his platoon’s rifles. He has the letter he has written in 
his hand and would put it on the table to be picked up by the 
quartermaster-sergeant. He is about to seal it when Stanhope 
calls to him to leave it open. Raleigh is taken quite by surprise. 
He has been careful, he explains, not to say anything about their 
location, and— 

Stanhope is firm. All letters must be censored. In which case, 
Raleigh decides, he will just let it go. He is putting the letter 
back in his tunic when Stanhope jumps from his chair and faces 
him. 


STANHOPE—Give me that letter! 

RALEIGH (astonished )—But—Dennis— 

STANHOPE (trembling )—-Give me that letter! 

RALEIGH—But it’s—it’s private. I didn’t know— 
STANHOPE—D’you understand an order? Give me that letter! 
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RaLtEicH—But I tell you—there’s nothing—(STANHOPE 
clutches RALEIGH’s wrist and tears the letter from his hand.) 
Dennis—I’'m— 

STANHOPE—Don’t “Dennis” me! Stanhope’s my name! 
Youw’re not at school! Go and inspect your rifles. (RALEIGH 
stands in amazement at the foot of the stairs.) 

STANHOPE (shouting)—D’you understand an order? 

(For a moment RaLEIcH stares wide-eyed at STANHOPE, who 
is trembling and breathing heavily, then almost in a whisper he 
says: “Right,” and goes quietly up the narrow steps. STANHOPE 
turns toward the table.) 

OsBorNE—Good heavens, Stanhope! 

STANHOPE (wheeling furiously on OSBORNE)—Look here, Os- 
borne, I’m commanding this company. I ask for advice when I 
want it! 

OsBORNE—Very well. 

(STANHOPE sinks down at the table with the letter in his 
hand. There is silence for a moment. Then he throws the letter 
on the table and rests his head between his hands.) 

STANHOPE—Oh, God! I don’t want to read the blasted thing! 

OsBoRNE—You’ll let it go then? 

STANHOPE—I don’t care. (There is a pause.) 

OsporNE—Shall I glance through it—for you? 

STANHOPE—If you like. 

OsBorNE—I don’t want to. 

STANHOPE—You better. I can’t. 

(OsBORNE crosses and takes the letter from the table. He 
turns to his bed, sits down, and opens the letter. STANHOPE sits 
with his head in his hand, digging a magazine with a pencil. 
After a while, OSBORNE glances up at STANHOPE.) 

OsBoRNE—D’you want to hear? 

STANHOPE—I suppose I better know. 

OsBorNE—He begins with a description of his getting here— 
he doesn’t mention the names of any places. 

STANHOPE—What does he say then? 

OsBoRNE—The last piece is about you. 

STANHOPE—Go on. 

OsBORNE (reading)—He says: “And now I come to the great 
news. I reported at Battalion Headquarters, and the colonel 
looked in a little book, and said, ‘You report to “C” Company— 
Captain Stanhope.’ Can’t you imagine what I felt? I was taken 
along trenches and shown a dug-out. There was an awfully nice 
officer titere —quite old—with grey hair’—(OsBorNnE clears his 
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_ throat)—“and then later Dennis came in. He looked tired, but 
that’s because he works so frightfully hard, and because of the 
responsibility. Then I went on duty in the front line, and a_ 
sergeant told me all about Dennis. He said that Dennis is the 
finest officer in the battalion, and the men simply love him. 
He hardly ever sleeps in the dug-out; he’s always up in the front 
line with the men, cheering them on with jokes, and making them 
keen about things, like he did the kids at school. I’m awfully 
proud to think he’s my friend.” (There is silence. STANHOPE 
has not moved while OsBorNE has read.) That’s all. (Pause.) 
Shall I stick it down? 

(STANHOPE sits with lowered head. He murmurs something 
that sounds like “Yes, please.” He rises heavily and crosses to 
the shadows by OsBorne’s bed. The sun is shining quite brightly 
in the trench outside.) . . . The curtain falls. 


Later that afternoon Stanhope is giving instructions to his 
sergeant-major as to what shall be expected of “C” company 
when the big attack comes. Principally, the captain is par- 
ticular about the screens of wire that he wants run down both 
sides of the “C” company position. They will provide a measure 
of protection should the companies on their right and left flanks 
give way. Whatever may come, “C” company is to stick where 
it is. 

The sergeant-major is not altogether clear as to the captain’s 
intentions. What, for instance, is likely to happen if the attack 
should continue for two or three days? What if finally the Bosche 
does break through? What will “C” company do if it should 
find itself with the enemy all around and back of it? 

“Then we advance and win the war,” calmly answers Stan- 
hope. They have been told to stick and stick they will! They 
may be able to delay the advance a whole day... . 

The Colonel has called and brings with him serious news. 
The Brigadier has ordered a raid. The Bosche has been changing 
his front-line troops and everything points to the fact that the 
big push will start at dawn on Thursday. Meantime it has be- 
come increasingly important that the Brigadier should know who’s 
come into line opposite his regiment. He suggested a raid that 
night, with the object of snaring a Bosche prisoner or two, but 
the Colonel has convinced him that a daylight raid the follow- 
ing afternoon would be much more practical and far more promis- 
ing. 

' The Colonel is also of the opinion that the raiding party should 
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consist of two officers and ten men. He doesn’t want Stanhope 
to go. Can’t risk that. But he-does suggest Osborne as the 
level-headed sort who-should lead a venture of that kind. Dis- 
missing Trotter as too fat for an effective dash across No-man’s 
land, and Hibbert as none too promising a substitute, the Colonel 
has hit upon young Raleigh as the best man for the second job. 
Raleigh is fresh and eager and has plenty of guts. 

Stanhope is reluctant to send Raleigh. “It’s rotten to send a 
fellow who’s only just arrived,” he protests. But, like the Colonel, 
he can think of no one else in his company so good. And thus 
it is arranged, with details as to smoke screens and holes to be 
blown in enemy wire to be settled later... . 

Lieutenant Hibbert comes in to report that his neuralgia is get- 
ting much worse and to ask that he be permitted to go down the 
line to a hospital. He can’t bear the pain longer. 


STANHOPE (quietly )—You’ re going to stay here. 

HisserT—I’m going down to see the doctor. He'll send me 
to hospital when he understands. 

STANHOPE—I’ve seen the doctor. I saw him this morning. He 
won’t send you to hospital, Hibbert; he’ll send you back here. 
He promised me he would. (There is silence.) So you can save 
yourself a walk. 

Hippert (fiercely)—What the hell—! 

STANHOPE—Stop that! 

Hrpsert—I’ve a perfect right to go sick if I want to. The men 
can—why can’t an officer? 

STANHOPE—No man’s sent down unless he’s very ill. There’s 
nothing wrong with you, Hibbert. The German attack’s on 
Thursday; almost for certain. You’re going to stay here and 
see it through with the rest of us. 

Hipsert (hysterically)—I tell you, I can’t—the pain’s nearly 
sending me mad. I’m going! I’ve got all my stuff packed. I’m 
going now—you can’t stop me! (He goes excitedly into the 
dug-out. STANHOPE walks slowly towards the steps, turns and 
undoes the flap of his revolver holster. He takes out his revolver, 
and stands casually examining it. H1BBert returns with his pack 
slung on his back and a walking-stick in his hand. He pauses at 
the sight of Stanuore by the steps.) 

Hrespert—Let’s get by, Stanhope. 

STANHOPE—You’re going to stay here and do your job. 

Hrssert—Haven’t I told you? I can’t! Don’t you under- 
stand? Let—let me get by. * 
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STANHOPE—Now look here, Hibbert. I’ve got a lot of work to. 
do and no time to waste. Once and for all, you’re going to stay. 
here and see it through with the rest of us. 

_ | Hippert—TI shall die of this pain if I don’t go! 
StaNHOPE—Better die of pain than be shot for deserting. 
HIBBERT (in a low voice)—What do you mean? 
STANHOPE—You know what I mean— 

HippEerT—I’ve a right to see the doctor! 

STANHOPE—Good God! Don’t you understand!—he’ll send 
you back here. Dr. Preston’s never let a shirker pass him yet— 
and he’s not going to start now—two days before the attack— 

H1pBert (pleadingly)—Stanhope—if you only knew how awful 

I feel—Please do let me go by— 
(He walks slowly round behind StaNHOPE. STANHOPE turns 
and thrusts him roughly back. With a lightning movement Hts- 
BERT raises his stick and strikes blindly at STANHOPE, who catches 
the stick, tears it from HiBBert’s hands, smashes it across his 
knee, and throws tt on the ground.) 

STANHOPE—God!—you little swine. You know what that 
means—don’t you? Striking a superior officer! (There is si- 
lence. STANHOPE takes hold of his revolver as it swings from 
its lanyard. H1ppert stands quivering in front of STANHOPE.) 
Never mind, though. I won’t have you shot for that— 

-Hippert—Let me go— 

STANHOPE—If you went, I’d have you shot—for deserting. 
It’s a hell of a disgrace—to die like that. I’d rather spare you 
the disgrace. I give you half a minute to think. You either stay 
here and try and be a man—or you try to get out of that door— 
to desert. If you do that, there’s going to be an accident. 
D’you understand? I’m fiddling with my revolver, d’you see? 
—cleaning it—and it’s going off by accident. It often happens 
out here. It’s going off, and it’s going to shoot you between the 
eyes. 

Hissert (in a whisper)—You daren’t— 

STANHOPE—You don’t deserve to be shot by accident—but I’d 
save you the disgrace of the other way—I give you half a minute 
to decide. (He holds up his wrist to look at his watch.) Half a 
minute from now— 

(There is silence; a few seconds go by. Suddenly H1esert 
bursts into a high-pitched laugh.) 

Hrspert—Go on then, shoot!: You won’t let me go to hos- 
pital. I swear I'll never go into those trenches again. Shoot! 
—and thank God— 
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STANHOPE (with his eyes on his watch)—Fifteen more sec- | 


onds— : 

HrsseErt—Go on}. I’m ready— ° 

STtaNHOPE—Ten. (He looks up at H1BBert, who has closed his 
eyes.) Five. 

(Again STANHOPE looks up. After a moment he quietly drops 
his revolver into his holster and steps towards Hipgert, who 


A 


stands with lowered head and eyes tightly screwed up, his arms — 
stretched stiffly by his sides, his hands tightly clutching the edges — 
of his tunic. Gently STANHOPE places his hands on HIBBERT’S — 
shoulders. NHIBBERT starts violently and gives a little cry. He 
opens his eyes and stares vacantly into STANHOPE’S face. STAN- — 


HOPE is smiling.) 


StanHopE—Good man, Hibbert. I liked the way you stuck — 


that. 
Hipsert (hoarsely)—Why didn’t you shoot? 
STANHOPE—Stay here, old man—and see it through— 


(Hippert stands trembling, trying to speak. Suddenly he — 
breaks down and cries, STANHOPE takes his hands from his 


shoulders and turns away.) 
Hrspert—Stanhope! I’ve tried like hell—I swear I have. 


Ever since I came out here I’ve hated and loathed it. Every q 


sound up there makes me all—cold and sick. I’m different to— — 
to the others—you don’t understand? It’s got worse and worse, © 


and now I can’t bear it any longer. I'll never go up those steps 
again—into the line—with the men looking at me—and knowing 
—I’d rather die here. (He is sitting on STANHOPE’S bed, crying 
without effort to restrain himself.) 


STANHOPE (pouring out a whiskey)—Try a drop of this, old ) 


| chap— 
: Hrpsert—No, thanks. 


STANHOPE—Go on. Drink it. (Hispert takes the mug and — 


drinks. STANHOPE sits down beside HipBeRt and puts an arm 
round his shoulder.) I know what you feel, Hibbert. I’ ve known 
all along— 

_ Hippert—How can you know? 

STANHOPE—Because I feel the same—exactly the sanien 
Every little noise up there makes me feel—just as you feel. 
Why didn’t you tell me instead of talking about neuralgia? We 


all feel like you do sometimes, if you only knew. I hate and © 


loathe it all. Sometimes I feel I could just lie down on this bed 
and pretend I was paralysed or something—and couldn’t move— 
and just lie there till I died—or was dragged away. 
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Hibbert is stronger now, though still not resigned. He will stick 
it, or try to. And whatever comes, whether he is wounded and 
goes back feeling proud, or is killed and gets away from all the 
hell of it, or comes through as every one of them has a clean 
fighting chance of doing, Stanhope is positive he will be grateful 
that he can look his fellow men straight in the eyes the rest of 
his life. For the rest, nobody will ever know what has happened 
in the dugout that afternoon, see 

Osborne is the first off-duty and ‘the first to hear of the raid. 
If he is startled by the news of it there is only the pause in his 
speech to indicate his feelings. He, too, is a little sorry Raleigh 
should have been chosen. Seems— But it is the Colonel’s 
suggestion. That settles it. When are they to go? 


OsBoRNE—To-morrow? What time? 

STANHOPE—I suggest about five o’clock. A little before dusk— 

OsBoRNE—I see. 

STtanHOoPE—I’m damn sorry. 

OsBorRNE—It’s all right, old chap. 

STANHOPE—I’m dining with the Colonel to arrange everything. 
Then [ll come back and go through it with you. 

OsBoRNE—Where do we raid from? 

STANHOPE—Out of the sap on our left. Straight across. 

OsBoRNE—Where’s the map? . 

STANHOPE—Here we are. Look. Straight across to this 
sentry post of the Boche. Sixty yards. To-night we'll lay out 
a guiding tape as far as possible. After dark the tochemmas are 
going to break the Boche wire and we'll cut a passage in ours. 

OsBoRNE—Will you fix up the men who are to go? 

STANHOPE—Are you keen on any special men? 

OssorNE—Can I take-a. corporal? 

STANHOPE—Sure. Ones: 

OsBorNE—May I have young Crooks? 

StanHOoPE—Righto. 

OssorNE—You'll ask for volunteers, I suppose? 

STANHOPE—Yes. I'll see the sergeant-major and get him: to 
go round for names. (He crosses to doorway as MAsoN comes 
in with the tea.) 

Mason—Your tea, Sir! 

STANHOPE—Keep it hot, Mason. 

Mason—Will you take this cup, Mr. Osborne? 

STaNHopE—Take the other in to Mr. Hibbert, in there. 

Mason—Very good, sir. (He goes in to HipBert’s dug-out.) 
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STANHOPE—Shan’t be long, Unele: (He goes me the steps) { 


OsBorRNE—Righto. 


Trotter is not so very helpful about the raid. He doesn’t like: 


the idea of it. Raids are a damned nuisance. And probably the 
Boche will be ready and waiting for this one. There was a raid 
down the line a few nights ago, Trotter reports, in which the 
men were sent out even after the Boche had discovered the holes 
in the wire that were to be their path. Nothing short of murder, 
that raid. 

“Tt’s damn ridiculous, making a raid when the Boche are 
expecting it,’ Mr. Trotter concludes. 


| 
| 


“You might avoid talking to Raleigh about it,” Osborne sug- © 


gests. ‘‘There’s no use telling him it’s murder—” 


“Oh, Lord, no!” Trotter agrees. He, too, regrets Raleigh’s 


choice. ‘I’m sorry ’é’s got to go. ’E’s a nice young fellow—” 
Osborne turns to reading a small well-worn pocket volume. 


Curious time to read, thinks Trotter. Curious book to read— , 


““Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland!” A kid’s book—that’s what 
that is! A kid’s book! Osborne certainly is a funny chap! . 


Stanhope returns to report that the sergeant-major is collecting 


volunteers and to round up Hibbert, who is to relieve Raleigh. 
Stanhope and Hibbert leave the dugout together. Something 
in their attitude attracts Trotter’s attention. 


TRoTTER—Can’t understand that little feller, can you? 
OsBoRNE—Who? 
TROTTER—Why, “Ibbert. D’you, see ’is eyes? All red. ’E 
told me in there ’e’d got ’ay-fever. 
OsBoRNE—Rotten thing, hay-fever. 
‘ TRoTTER—If you ask me, ’e’s been crying—(OsBORNE 7s writ- 
ing at the table.) 
OsBoRNE— Maybe. 
TROTTER—Funny little bloke, isn’t ’e? 
OsBoRNE—Yes. I say—d’you mind? I just want to get a let- 
ter off. 
TROTTER—Oh, sorry. They ’aven’t collected the letters yet, 
then? 
* OsBorNE—Not yet. 
TROTTER—I’Il get one off to my old lady. (He goes towards 
his dug-out.) She’s wrote and asked if I’ve got fleas. 
OsBoRNE—Have you? 
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TROTTER (gently rotating his shoulders)—I wish it was fleas. 
(TROTTER goes into his dug-out; OsBoRNE continues his letter. 
RALEIGH comes down the steps from the trench.) 

'RaLEIcH (excitedly)—I say, Stanhope told me about the raid! 

OsBoRNE—Has he? 

RALEIGH—Just you and me, isn’t it—and ten men? 

i to-morrow. Just before dusk. Under a smoke 
cloud. 

RaLEicH—I say—it’s most frightfully exciting. 

OsBorRNE—We shall know more about it after Stanhope sees 
the Colonel to-night. 

RALEIGH—Were you and I picked—specially? 

OsBorNE—Yes. 

RALEIGH—How topping! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is getting on toward sunset the following day. “The earth 
wall of the trench outside glows with a light that slowly fades 
with the sinking sun.” 

Stanhope has ordered Mason to have a pot of hot coffee ready 
in five minutes. The Colonel stops by for a final check up on 
the raid arrangements. The Colonel has done what he could 
to suggest a postponement of the raid, but the Brigadier is obdu- 
rate. His report must be in by seven o’clock. 

“They can’t have it later because of dinner, I suppose,” 
mutters Stanhope, bitterly. ‘Meanwhile the Boche are sitting 
over there with a dozen machine guns trained on that hole—wait- 
ing for our fellows to come!” 

“Well, I can’t disobey orders!” protests the Colonel. 

“Why didn’t the trench mortars blow a dozen holes in different 
places—so the Boche wouldn’t know which we were going to 
use?” 

“Tt took three hours to blow that one. How could they blow 
a dozen in that time? It’s no good worrying about that now. 
It’s too late.” 

By their watches there are nineteen minutes to go. The smoke 
bombs will be dropped thirty yards to the right. The wind is 
just right. When the smoke blows across the opening in the 
wire the men will start. They are to bring their prisoners di- 
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rectly back to Stanhope’s dugout. Not so safe to take them to, 
headquarters. The Boche will-be. shelling headquarters by way 
of reprisal. 

“Tt’s no good getting depressed, » the Colonel insists, noting © 
Stanhope’s mood. “After all it’s only sixty yards. The Boche’ll | 
be firing into a blank fog. Osborne’s a cool, level-headed chap, - 
and Raleigh’s the very man to dash in. You've picked good men— 
to follow them?” 

“The best. All youngsters. Strong, keen chaps.” . 

“Good.” (A pause.) “You know quite well I’d give anyHangs 
to cancel the beastly affair!” 

“T know you would, sir.’ 

Osborne and Raleigh are back from a last-minute inspection 
of the sap from which they are to make the dash. The Colonel 
is a trifle husky as he bids them luck. He knows they will put © 
on a good show. And when they get their German, or Germans, ” 
they are to bundle them right back to Stanhope’s dugout. If 
they succeed he promises to recommend them both for the M.C. 
As a final thought, let them not forget to empty their pockets of - 
papers and things! 

Raleigh will leave his trinkets with his other things at his 
bunk. Osborne would like Stanhope to take charge of one or | 
two things: His watch and his ring! Just in case anything 
should happen, he would like to have them sent on to Mrs. 
Osborne! 

“You're coming back, old man,” insisted Stanhope, with a 
forced optimism. “Damn it, what on earth should I do without 
you?’ 

“Goodness knows!” 

“Must have somebody to tuck me up in bed. . . . Well, Vl 
see you up in the sap, before you go. Just have a spot of rum 
in that coffee.” 

“Righto!” 

Stanhope has deagesre in the trench. Raleigh is in from 
his dugout. There’s just time, Osborne thinks, for a small pipe 
before they go. And perhaps a cup of coffee. How about a 
drop of rum in it? Rum might make them a bit muzzy, Raleigh 
thinks. They’ll have the rum afterward, suggests Osborne, to 
celebrate... . 

They are both feeling all right. Osborne admits a sort of empty 
feeling inside, and Raleigh finds himself wanting to yawn. But 
they’ll be fine directly they get started, 
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RateicH (taking a deep breath)—I wish we could go now. 

OsBORNE (looking at his watch on the table) —-We’ve got eight 
minutes yet. 

/ RaLEIGH—Oh, Lord! 

OsBoRNE—Let’s just have a last look at the map. (He picks 
up the map and spreads it out.) Directly the smoke’s thick 
enough, I'll give the word. You run straight for this point here— 

RaLE1IGH—When I get to the Boche wire I lie down and wait 
for you. 

OsBoRNE—Don’t forget to throw your bombs. 

RALEIGH (patting his pocket)—No. I’ve got them here. 

OsBorNE—When I shout “Righto!”—in you go with your eight 
men. I shall lie on the Boche parapet, and blow my whistle now © 
and then to show you where I am. Pounce on the first Boche 
you see and bundle him out to me. 

RaLEIcH—Righto. 

OsBoRNE—Then we come back like blazes. 

RateicH—The whole thing’ll be over quite quickly? 

OsBorNE—I reckon with luck we shall be back in three 
minutes.. 

RaLeicH—As quick as that? 

OssBorNE—I think so. (He folds up the map.) And now let’s 
forget all about it for—(he looks at his watch)—for six minutes. 

RaLe1cH—Oh, Lord, I can’t! 

_—OsBorNE—You must. 
_ RAtEIGcH—How topping if we both get the M.C.! 

OsBorne—Yes. (Pause.) Your coffee sweet enough? 
__RatricH—yYes, thanks. It’s jolly good coffee. (Pause.) I 
wonder what the Boche are doing over there now? 

OssporNE—I don’t know. D?’you like coffee better than tea? 

RatricH—I do for breakfast. (Pause.) Do these smoke 
bombs make much row when they burst? ] 

OsBorNE—Not much. (Pause.) Personally, I like cocoa for 
breakfast. 

RateicH (laughing)—I’m sorry! 

OsBoRNE—Why sorry? Why shouldn’t I have cocoa for 
breakfast? 

RaLEicgH—I don’t mean that. I—mean—lI’m sorry to keep 
talking about the raid. It’s so difficult to—to talk about any- 
thing else. I was just wondering—will the Boche retaliate in 
any way after the raid? 

OsBoRNE—Bound to—a bit. 
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Ravercr—Shelling? 

Osporne—‘“ ‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of. many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ” 

RaLEicH—“ ‘And why the sea is boiling hot— 

And whether pigs have wings?’ ” : 
OsBorNE—Now we're off! Quick, let’s talk about pigs! Black 
pigs or white pigs? 

RaLe1icH—Black pigs. In the New Forest you find them, quite 
wild. 4 

OsBoRNE—You know the New Forest? | 

RaLEIGH—Rather! My home’s down there. A little place © 
called Allum Green just outside Lyndhurst. | 

OsBorNE—I know Lyndhurst well. 

RALEIGH—It’s rather nice down there. 

OssporNE—lI like it more than any place I know. , 

RatricH—I think I do, too. Of course, it’s different when 
you’ve always lived in a place. 

RALEIGH—I say, here’s your ring. 

OsBorNE—Yes. I’m—I’m leaving it here. I don’t want the 
risk of losing it. 

RatEicH—Oh! (There is silence. He puts the ring slowly 
down.) 

OsBoRNE (rising)—Well, I think perhaps we ought to get 
ready. 

RaLricH—Yes. Righto. (He also rises.) 

OsBorNE—I’m not going to wear a belt—just my revolver, 
with the lanyard round my neck. 

.RaLtEiGH—I see. (He puts his lanyard round his neck and 
grips his revolver.) 1 feel better with this in my hand, don’t 
your | 

OsBoRNE—Yes. Something to hold. Loaded all right? 

RALEIGH— Yes. 

(They put on their helmets. OsBorne takes his pipe from his 
mouth and lays it carefully on the table.) 

OsBorNnE—I do hate leaving a pipe when it’s got a nice glow 
on the top like that. 

RALEIGH (with a short laugh)—What a pity! (There is an- 
ae pause. OSBORNE glances at his watch as it lies on the 
table.) 

OsBoRNE—Three minutes to. I think we’d better go. 
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RaLeiGH—Righto. (Their eyes meet as OsBoRNE turns from 
the table.)- 

Osporne—I’m glad it’s you and I—together, Raleigh. 

RaLricH (eagerly)—Are you—treally? 

OsBORNE—Yes. 

RaLEIGH—So am I—awfully. 

OsBORNE—We must put up a good show. 

RatricH—Yes. Rather! (There is a short pause.) 

OsBoRNE—Let’s go along, shall we? 

RALEIGH—Righto. (They go towards the steps.) (Mason 
comes to the entrance of his dugout as they pass.) 

Mason—Good luck, sir. 

OssporNneE—Thanks, Mason. 

Mason—It’s a lovely chicken for dinner, sir. 

OsBORNE (slowly going up the steps)—Splendid! 

Mason—Good luck, Mr. Raleigh. 

RaLEicH—Thanks. — 


Osborne and Raleigh go up the steps “into the pale evening 
sun.” There is a moment’s silence as Mason tidies the table and 
puts the coffee mugs away. Suddenly there is the “dull crash of 
bursting smoke bombs,” and afterward the screech of bombs, the 
whine of shells, the rat-tat-tat of machine guns. The noise is 
somewhat deadened by the earth walls, but through the dugout 
door the havoc being wrought by the shells that hit is to be . 
seen... . Gradually the noise dies away. The machine guns 
rattle a last time and stop. There is the sound of voices in the 
trench above. Stanhope is directing the Colonel! 

Now the Sergeant-major has brought in a captured German 
soldier. He is a bare-headed boy, in field gray, and is sobbing 
bitterly. Nor does the Sergeant-major’s assurance that he is not 
to be hurt calm the prisoner’s fears. He falls on his knees and 
pleads for mercy. 

The Colonel’s examination is conducted in such German as he 
commands. Once or twice the prisoner answers in equally un- 
certain English. Readily he tells the Colonel that his regiment 
is the 20th Wirttembergers and that they came into line the night 
before. But he will not tell from what town he came up to the 
line, and the Colonel lets it pass. The Sergeant-major searches 
him,. finds his pay book, a pocket knife, an assortment of trinkets 
and a bar of chocolate. He gets everything back except his knife. 
Then they march him away to headquarters for further question- 
ing. 
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The Colonel is vastly pleased with the results of the raid, oa 
is sure the Brigadier will feel the same way about it. The — 
Colonel’s satisfaction fails to’cheer.Stanhope. The thought of © 


the Brigadier’s pleasure is also something less than thrilling. 
Stanhope has had a report from the raiding party. Four men 
and Raleigh came back safely. 


CoLtonEL—Oh, I say, I’m sorry! That’s—er—six men and—er 
—Osborne? 

STANHOPE—Yes, sir. 

CoLoNEL—I’m very sorry. Poor Osborne! 


STANHOPE—Still itll be awfully nice if the Brigadier’s pleased. © 


CoLtoneL—Don’t be silly, Stanhope. Do you know—er—what 
happened to Osborne? 

STANHOPE—A hand grenade—while he was waiting for Ra- 
leigh. 

CoLONEL—I’m very sorry. And the six men? 

StaNHOPE—Machine-gun bullets, I suppose. 


CotoneLt—Yes, I was afraid—er—(His words trail away; he 


fidgets uneasily as STANHOPE looks at him with a pale, expres- 
sionless face. RALEIGH comes slowly down the steps, walking 


as though he were asleep; his hands are bleeding. The COLONEL © 


turns to the boy with enthusiasm.) Very well done, Raleigh. 


Well done, my boy. I'll get you a Military Cross for this! Splen- — 
did! (RateicH looks at the CoLONEL and tries to speak. He 
raises his hand to his forehead and sways. The CoLoNet takes 
him by the arm.) Sit down here, my boy. (RALEIcH sits on the © 


edge of OsBoRNE’s bed.) Have a good rest. Well, I must be off. 
(He moves towards the steps, and turning once more to RALEIGH 
as he leaves.) Very well done. (With a quick glance at STAN- 
HOPE, the COLONEL goes away.) 


(There is a silence now in the trenches outside; the-last shell — 
has whistled over and crashed. Dusk is beginning to fall over — 


the German lines. The glow of Very lights begins to rise and 
jade against the evening sky. STANHOPE is staring dumbly at the 
table—at OsBORNE’s watch and ring. Presently he turns his hag- 
gard face towards RALEIGH, who sits with lowered head, looking 
at the palms of his hands. STANHOPE moves slowly across to- 
wards the doorway, and pauses to look down at RatEicH, Ra- 
LEIGH looks up into STANHOPE’s face, and their eyes meet. 
larg STANHOPE speaks, his voice is still expressionless and 

ead.) 

STANHOPE—Must you sit on Osborne’s bed? 
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_RareicH—I’m sorry. (He rises.) 

_ (STANHOPE turns and goes slowly up the steps. RALEIGH 
stands with lowered head. Heavy guns are booming miles away. 
The curtain fails.) 


Only Stanhope, Trotter and Hibbert attend the “celebration” 
that night. They have the chicken and the champagne and do 
their best to be gay about it. Especially the champagne. Talk | 
about their times on leave; of the women they met; of the ex- 
periences they had. Hibbert manages to stir up a thrill of sorts 
getting out his souvenir postcards and passing them around. 
Pictures of women’s legs, mostly. Not so good, either. Too 
fat, usually, to suit Stanhope. Or too thin. Scraggy, a lot of 
them, if you'll believe Trotter. 

Stanhope would put a load of whiskey on top of the champagne, 
despite Trotter, who intimates that in his opinion such a com- 
bination might easily be attended with grave danger to the ex- 
perimenter. Stanhope, however, is recklessly inclined to-night 
and much put out to find that of the six bottles of whiskey with 
which they arrived in line three days before only one is left. 
Fortunately that one will be enough to last until dawn... . 

Raleigh is standing duty. He hasn’t been in the dugout much 
since the raid. Seemed rather to resent the thought of a cele- 
bration, Hibbert reports. 

“Well, I ’ope ’e gets the M.C., that’s all,” hopes Trotter. 
“K’s just the kid I’d like if ever I ’ave a kid—strong and 
plucky!” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, forget that bloody raid!” shouts Stan- 
hope, hysterically. “Think I want to talk about it?” ... 

The party’s over. Hibbert would like to go on, but Stanhope 
is through—and a little ugly about it. Trotter has gone to re- 
lieve Raleigh, whose dinner has been brought in by Mason and 
put on the table... . 

Now Raleigh stands at the bottom of the trench stairs and 
hesitates about coming forward. Stanhope calls a little sharply 
to him. Wasn’t he told to come down to dinner at eight? He 
didn’t think they would mind? What right had he to assume 
that, having been invited, no one would mind if he did not come? 

However, his dinner has been saved for him. Let him eat it. 
He doesn’t care for it? He has had something with the men? 
Tea and bread and cheese—with the men? Stanhope’s disgust 
mounts with the thought of such a situation. 

“T know you're new to this, but I thought you’d have the com- 
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mon sense to leave the men alone to their meals,” he growls. 
“Do you think they want an officer prowling around eating their 
rations, and sucking up-to them like that? My officers are here’ 
to be respected—not laughed at.” | 

Raleigh is apologetic. He had not intended any offense. The | | 
men asked him to share with them— 
~ Stanhope’s state of temper does not admit of his accepting 
explanations. 


STANHOPE—You insulted Trotter and Hibbert by not coming. 
You realise that, I suppose? 
RatEicH—I didn’t mean to do anything like that. 
STANHOPE—Well, you did. You know now—don’t you? 
(RALEIGH makes no reply. He is trying to understand why 
STANHOPE’s temper has risen to a trembling fury. STANHOPE con 
scarcely control his voice. Loudly.) I say—you know now, don’t 
you? 
RatricH—yYes. I’m sorry. 
STANHOPE—My officers work together. I'll have no damn 
prigs. 
RaLEIGH—I'll speak to Trotter and Hibbert. I didn’t realise— 
STANHOPE raises his cigar. His hand trembles so violently 
that he can scarcely take the cigar between his teeth. RALEIGH 
looks at STANHOPE, fascinated and horrified.) 
STANHOPE—What are you looking at? 
RAteicH (lowering his head)—Nothing. 
STaANHOPE—Anything—funny about me? 
RALEIGH—No. (After a moment’s silence, RALEIGH speaks in 
a low, halting voice.) Ym awfully sorry, Dennis, ifi—if I an- 
noyed you by coming to your company. 
- STANHOPE—What on earth are you talking about? What do 
you mean? 
RALEIGH—You resent my being here. 
STANHOPE—Resent you being here? 
RALEIGH—Ever since I came— ii 
SraNnHopE—I don’t know what you mean. I resent you being 
a damn fool, that’s all. (There is a pause.) Better eat your din- 
ner before it’s cold. . 
RaLEIcGH—I’m not hungry, thanks. 
STANHOPE—Oh, for God’s sake, sit down and eat it like a 
man! 
RaLEIGH—I can’t eat it, thanks. 
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STANHOPE (shouting)—Are you going to eat your dinner? 

- Rate1icH—Oh! Good heavens! Don’t you understand? How 
can I sit down and eat that—when (his voice nearly breaking) 
—when Osborne’s—lying—out there— 

(STANHOPE 7ises slowly. His eyes are wide and staring; he is 
fighting for breath, and his words come brokenly.) 

STANHOPE—My God! You bloody little swine! You think I 
don’t care—you think you’re the only soul that cares! 

RaLeicH—And yet you can sit there and drink champagne— 
and smoke cigars— 

STANHOPE—The one man I could trust—my best friend—the 
one man I could talk to as man to man—who understood every- 
thing—and you think I don’t care— 

RaLEIGH—But how can you when—? 

STANHOPE—To forget, you little fool—to forget! D’you un- 
derstand? To forget! You think there’s no limit to what a 
man can bear? (He turns quickly from RaricH and goes to 
the dark corner by OsBorNE’s bed. He stands with his face to- 
wards the wall, his shoulders heaving as he fights for breath.) 

RALEIGH—I’m awfully sorry, Dennis. I—I didn’t understand. 
(STANHOPE makes no reply.) You don’t know how—I— 

STANHOPE—Go away, please—leave me alone. 

RALEIGH—Can’t I— 

(STANHOPE turns upon RALEIGH.) 

STANHOPE—Oh, get out! For God’s sake, get out! 

(RALEIGH goes away into his dug-out, and Stanhope is alone. 
The Very lights rise and fall outside, softly breaking the dark- 
ness with their glow—sometimes steel-blue, sometimes grey. 
Through the night there comes the impatient grumble of gun- 
fe that never dies away. The curtain falls.) 


It is near dawn the next day. The dugout is in heavy darkness, 
save for the faint glow of the Very lights in the sky beyond the 
doorway. Mason, coming from the men’s quarters, lights a 
candle. It is time to awaken Stanhope, sleeping heavily upon 
his cot. He is not easy to waken. 

Trotter is up and half shaved, a job he soon finishes. Soon 
Mason has hot tea for them. Now the sergeant-major is in to 
report the wiring job all set. No signs of activity just opposite, 
he reports, but the guns are goin’ ’ard down south. An ’eavy 
bombardment, in fact. Looks like it’s spreading. 

The men, Stanhope orders, are to have a decent drop of rum 
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with their tea. They will stand-to, ready for an attack, till 
midday. If it doesn’t come by that time, it probably will noe 
come until the next day. 

Mason has prepared packets of sandwiches for his officers 
“Arf bully beef and ’arf sardine: Sardine on‘top, sir,” he ex- 
plains. | 

“How delicious,” praises Stanhope. “No pdaté de foie gras?” 

“No what, sir?” } 

“No paté de foie gras?” 

“No, sir. The milkman ’asn’t been yet.” 

Trotter is dressed and ready to inspect the line. He calls 
Hibbert and Raleigh. Stanhope is writing when Raleigh comes. 
For a moment the boy stands at the foot of the steps. Shyly 
turns and calls: 

“Cheero, Stanhope!” 

“Cheero, Raleigh!” Stanhope answers. “I'll be coming up 
soon.” . 

Raleigh goes up the steps. 

It takes some pursuasion to get Hibbert started. Hibbert can’t 
see any necessity for such appalling hurry! His mouth is dry! 
He wants water! A lot of water! There is a call “floating 
through the dawn’ from down the trench that does not help him. 
“Stretcher bear-ers!” 

Hibbert manages to make the steps finally, with Mason going 
along as moral support. Stanhope continues his writing, .. . 

The Sergeant-major is back to report that the firing is getting 
’ot; that Corporal Ross has been ’it; that it will be practically 
impossible to get the wounded back. It will be better, Stanhope 
decides, to carry them to the big dugout and let the stretcher- 
bearers do what they can there until the situation clears. Again 
Stanhope is alone— 

“Flying fragments of shell whistle and hiss and moan overhead. 
The sharp ‘crack’ of the rifle grenades, the thud of the shells, and 
the boon of the Minenwerfer mingle together in a muffled roar.” 

Stanhope is at the foot of the steps when the Sergeant-major 
returns excitedly. It is Mr. Raleigh this time—Mr. Raleigh has 
been ‘it. A bit of shell got ’im in the back. Might of broken 
is spine. He can’t move his legs... . 

The Sergeant-major carries Raleigh like a child into the dug- 
out. Stanhope has rolled a trench coat into a pillow, taken the - 
blanket from his own bed and put it on Osborne’s. The Ser- 
geant-major lays Raleigh gently down. Slowly he regains 
consciousness. As he turns his head he sees Stanhope. 
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“Fullo—Dennis—” 

“Well, Jimmy (he smiles) —you got one quickly.” 

‘For a moment there is no response. Stanhope sits on a box 
by the side of the bed anxiously watching his second lieutenant. 
When Raleigh speaks again it is in a wondering voice. 


RaLEIGH—Why—how did I get down here? 

STANHOPE—Sergeant-major brought you down. 

(RALEIGH speaks again, vaguely, trying to recollect.) 

RaLEIcH—Something—hit me in the back—knocked me clean 
over—sort of—winded me—I’m all right now. (He tries to rise.) 

_ STANHOPE—Steady, old boy. Just lie there quietly for a bit. 

RaLE1cGH—I’ll be better if I get up and walk about. It hap- 
pened once before—I got kicked in just the same place at Rug- 
ger; it—it soon wore off. It—it just numbs you a bit. (There 
is a@ pause.) What’s that rumbling noise? 

STANHOPE—The guns are making a bit of a row. 

RaLEIGH—Our guns? 

STANHOPE—No. Mostly theirs. 

(Again there is silence in the dugout. A very faint rose light 
is beginning to glow in the dawn sky. RateicH speaks again— 
uneasily.) 

RALEIGH—I say—Dennis— 

STANHOPE—Yes, old boy? 

RaLEeicH—It—it hasn’t gone through, has it? It only just hit 
me?—and knocked me down? 

STANHOPE—It’s just gone through a bit, Jimmy. 

RAtriGH—I won’t have to—go on lying here? 

STANHOPE—I’m going to have you taken away. 

RALEIGH—Away? Where? 

StanHopE—Down to the dressing-station—then hospital—then 

home. (He smiles.) You’ve got a Blighty one, Jimmy. 
' Raterch—But I—I can’t just for—for a knock in the back. 
(He stirs restlessly.) Ym certain I'll be better if—if I get up. 
(He tries to raise himself, and gives a sudden cry.) Oh—God! 
It does hurt! 

STaANHOPE—It’s bound to hurt, Jimmy. 

RatEericH—What’s—on my legs? Something holding them 
down— 

StanHopr—lIt’s all right, old chap; it’s just the shock— 
numbed them. 

(Again there is a pause. When RateicH speaks there is a 
different note in his voice.) 
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RaLEIcH—It’s awfully decent of you to bother, Dennis. I feel 
rotten lying here—everybody else—up there. 

STANHOPE—It’s not_your fault, Jimmy. 

RALEIGH—So—damn—-silly—getting hit. (Pause.) Is there 
—just a drop of water? | 

STANHOPE (rising quickly)—Sure. I’ve got some here. (He 
pours some water into the mug and brings it to RaveicH. Cheer- 
fully.) Got some tea-leaves in it. D’you mind? 

RaLtEIGH—No. That’s all right—thanks—(STaANHOoPE holds 
the mug to RateicH’s lips, and the boy drinks.) 1 say, Dennis, 
don’t you wait—if—if you want to be getting on. 

STANHOPE—It’s quite all right, Jimmy. 

RaLricH—Can you stay for a bit? 

StanHope—Of course I can. 

RaLetcH (faintly)—Thanks awfully. (There is quiet in the 
dugout for a long time. STANHOPE sits with one hand on Ra- 
LEIGH’s' arm, and RatEtcH lies very still. Presently he speaks 
again—hardiy above a whisper.) Dennis— 

STANHOPE—Yes, old boy? 

RatEeicH—Could we have a light? It’s—it’s so frightfully 
dark and cold. 

STANHOPE (rising)—Sure! Ill bring a candle and get an- 
other blanket. (STANHOPE goes to the left-hand dugout, and 
RALeEIcH is alone, very still and quiet, on OSBORNE’s bed. The 
faint rosy glow of the dawn is deepening to an angry red. The 
grey night sky is dissolving, and the stars begin to go. A tiny 
sound comes from where RaLEIcH is lying—something between a 
sob and a moan. STANHOPE comes back with a blanket. He 
takes a candle from the table and carries it to RatEtcH’s bed. 
He puts it on the box beside RatEtcH and speaks cheerfully.) 
Is that better, Jimmy? (RALEIGH makes no sign.) Jimmy— 

(Stil RALEIGH is quiet. STANHOPE gently takes his hand. 
There is a long silence. STANHOPE lowers RALEIGH’s hand to the 
bed, rises, and takes the candle back to the table. He sits on the 
bench behind the table with his back to the wall, and stares 
across at the boy on OsBorne’s bed. The solitary candle-flame 
throws up the lines on his pale, drawn face, and the dark shadows 
under his tired eyes. The thudding of the shells rises and falls 
like an angry sea. A private soldier comes scrambling down the 
steps, his round, red face wet with perspiration, his chest heaving 
for breath.) 

SOLDIER—Message from Mr. Trotter, sir—will you come at 
once. (STANHOPE gazes round at the soldier—and makes no 
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other sign.) Mr. Trotter, sir—says will you come at once! 

(STANHOPE rises stiffly and takes his helmet from the table.) 

STANHOPE—AIll right, Broughton, I’m coming. 
| (The soldier turns and goes away. STANHOPE pauses for a mo- 
ment by OsBorNE’s bed and lightly runs his fingers over Ra- 
LEIGH’s tousled hair. He goes stiffly up the steps, his tall figure 
black against the dawn sky. The shelling has risen to a great 
fury. The solitary candle burns with a steady flame, and Ra- 
_ LEIGH lies in the shadows. The whine of a shell rises to a shriek 
and bursts on the dugout roof. The shock stabs out the candle- 
flame; the timber props of the door cave slowly in, sand-bags 
fall and block the passage to the open air. There is darkness in 
the dugout. Here and there the red dawn glows through the 
jagged holes of the broken doorway. Very faintly there comes 
the dull rattle of machine-guns and the fevered spatter of rifle 
fire.) 


The curtain falls. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 
Drama in Three Acts 


By Ropert NICHOLS AND MauricE BROWNE 


HAVING begun its season with a revival of Shaw’s “Major 
Barbara” at the home theatre in November the Theatre Guild 
took over a lease of the Martin Beck Theatre for its second pro- 
duction, that of “Wings Over Europe,” on December 10, 1928. 

This extremely serious drama was received with profound 
salaams by the slightly mystified but deeply impressed reviewers 
of the press and with mingled cheers and gentle ravings by the 
subscribers of-the Guild. It was played for something more than 
a hundred performances, however, and should continue in the 
Theatre Guild repertory for many seasons to come. 

The play’s authors, the Messrs. Nichols and Browne, are both 
English, both graduates of Cambridge, both interested in a better 
drama (Mr. Browne being, in historic fact, the very creator of 
the name Little Theatre as a classification for the experiments of 
artistically eager amateurs) and both in their thirties. They 
thought originally of “Wings Over Europe” as a protest against 
all war and a vision of the advantages of universal peace. 

Their hero is a youthful scientist who, by discovering a formulz 
by which he can control the atom, harnessing its boundless energy 
and releasing man for all time from his slavery to matter, hopes 
to.divert his discovery to the everlasting glory of mankind. Be- 
cause he is the nephew of the Prime Minister of England he first 
seeks Britain’s aid rather than that of the League of Nations 
and brings his proposition to the British Cabinet. 

“The play does not aim at a realistic presentation of what would 
occur were a Francis Lightfoot to enter No. 10 Downing street 
to-morrow morning,” writes Mr. Nichols. “It is an extrava- 

_ganza, a ballet of ideas. It is no more realistic in intention than 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ (the music of Mozart was constantly in my 
head as I did my share of the play) which is, as you know, opera 
bouffe, but which under the Victorians had become a severe 
tragedy of a declamatory sort. . . . To me the theatre does not 
‘exist to discuss problems, or take sides, or ventilate grievances 
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(no, not though it be man’s grievance with the order of the 
universe itself) but to establish as often as possible in a piece 
_the reign of the mysterious influence Beauty. (That is why I 
admire Tchekov so intensely—in his best plays Beauty is con- 
stantly with us; descending upon our hearts like a refreshing 
dew.’’) 

In the Cabinet Council Room at No. 10 Downing Street, Lon- 
don, “we have our backs to the Horse Guards Parade,” advise 
the authors, “and we are looking toward the Georgian clock on 
the marble mantelpiece, set precisely in the middle of the farther 
wall. A cheerful fire is burning in the grate, but we can scarcely 
see it because the entire middle of the cream-panelled, book- 

shelved room is occupied by a lengthy table, round the circum- 
ference of which are neatly arranged no less than thirteen 
(ominous number) leather-covered blotting-books, as if to hem 
in the long array of ink-pots, stationery boxes, etc., which form, 
as it were, the backbone of the table.” 

It is a cheerful and comfortable room, lined with bookshelves 
that are packed with “brown leather-jerkined volumes of law.” 
There are tall double doors letting into an ante-room at the right; 
the sunlight of a spring morning falls through tall windows at 
the left, double-paned to keep out the noise. 

Two messengers have just finished putting the last chair, the 
last pen, the last bit of stationery in place; the table clock reads 
half-past nine. The hour of an appointment has arrived and 
the Prime Minister, who has been standing quietly warming his 
hands at the fire, bids the head messenger summon the gentlemen 
who are waiting outside. 

The Prime Minister “is in well-preserved later middle age. He 
is a country gentleman and a conservative. He wears pince-nez.” 
The gentlemen summoned-are “Sir Berkeley Rummel, tall, clean- 
shaven, gold-spectacled, grizzled; and Sir Henry Hand, stoutish, 
_ bearded, philosophically-twinkling.” 

These two, it transpires, are among the greatest of Britain’s 
nerve-specialists and have been examining with greater care than 
the subject of their investigation has been aware the mental con- 
dition of the Prime Minister’s nephew, young Francis Lightfoot, 
already a physicist of conspicuous achievement though only in his 
25th year. Their report now delivered is that Mr. Lightfoot is 
perfectly normal, 

’ “The young man,” admits Sir Henry Hand, “is what is popu- 
larly known as highly-strung, but not more so than any sensitive 
man of his attainments. Extraordinary results only originate in 
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fine organizations. He is the type of artist-scientist, a type not 
uncommon among great physicists. Pascal belonged to it, and 
Newton, at least mentally.”- 

“Charles Darwin, one of the sanest men who ever lived,” adds 
Sir Berkeley Rummel, “was of a not dissimilar type. Your 
nephew, Mr. Grantly, though highly-strung, as Sir Henry says, is 
altogether normal.” 

“How did he take the examination? Did he spot what you 
were after?” 

“No, no. Oh, dear no,” Sir Berkeley is sure. “No, we told 
him that—as he’s staying with you here—you had asked us to 
your breakfast table that we might make his acquaintance, be- 
cause we had a special interest in the neurological make-up of 
men of remarkable aptitudes; above all, of eminent physicists. 
He said he was honored. Completely unsuspecting.” 

They have been mildly surprised to find that young Lightfoot 
lives a life quite completely retired from the world. His labora- 
tories are in North Wales where he works with his assistants, 
taking into his confidence no other physicist. Having thirty 
thousand pounds a year he is independent as to means and, his 
trust in humanity having been shaken when he was 16, he has 
definitely refused to take further risks. 

The Prime Minister and his visitors are still discussing Francis 
Lightfoot’s peculiarities as well as his promised eminence when 
that young man sidles youthfully through the tall doors, putting 
the older men to some slight embarrassment as they try to change 
their subject gracefully. 

“Francis Lightfoot is twenty-five years old but looks much 
younger,” as his authors see him. “He is dressed in a striped 
gray double-breasted coat and waist-coat, gray ‘bags,’ soft brown 
shoes; he wears no tie; all his clothes are well cut, but worn with 
carelessness. He is slightly below medium height and of grace- 
ful build; he has small hands and feet and a shock of brown 
hair. His face is very beautiful and rather unearthly. To prosaic 
people there is something rather noxious in this unearthliness, 
just as to poetic people there is something angelic in it. He has 
fine eyes which, in repose, alternate between dreaminess and 
daring; in action they betray, as do his brows, nostrils, and 
mouth, a fiercely petulant wilfulness and an extreme pride—a 
pride entirely what the Bible would call ‘ghostly.’ His manner 
is nervous and constrained, for he is not at his ease in the world 
of affairs. . . . At present he is evidently suffering from a pro- ~ 
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_found inward happy excitement, but is endeavoring to appear 
calm, dnd this endeavor results in his casting quick and uneasy 
glances in every direction.” 
| As he bids his investigators good-by Francis is quite frank 
to ask them their verdict. Is he or is he not sane? And when 
they assure him that he is quite sane his elation is apparent. 
Now his eminent uncle must admit that everything is as it should 
be and there can be no more doubts as to the discovery, the pro- 
posed revealing of which has been the cause of these preliminaries. 
Yet the prime Minister advises caution. 


Prime MrinistER—Don’t let yourself get excited, my boy. 
It’s not going to be easy. I fear you may have some disappoint- 
ments in front of you. 

Francis LicHtroot—Disappointments? 

PRIME MINISTER (taking him past precipices at a good round 
trot )—Man will be man; but everybody will, I am sure, do their 
best to help you— 

Francis Lichtroot—Help me? I am going to help them. 

PRIME MINniIsTER—To help you help them, I should have said. 
Well, well, all is ready. You'll seat yourself just behind me and 
draw up when the battle begins. 

Francis Lichtroot—Battle! 

Prime MINIsTER (who has timed his stroke)—Public affairs 
are always a battle—I don’t know why (genially) perhaps it’s 
because, as the Chinese sage used to say, those who speak don’t 
know, and those who know don’t speak. 

Francis Lichtroot—I am going to make a statement, noth- 
ing more. You and the Cabinet Committee will then act on it 
for the public good. 

PrmmE MInNIsTER (soothingly)—Of course, of course. (Re- 
turning to his point.) But has it ever struck you, Francis, that 
there’s nothing on earth—except religion—on which men are so 
divided as the public good? 

Francis LichtrootT—Not when the question is large enough, 
and the issue simple. 

Prime Mrinister—It takes genius to tell which questions are 
large, and, except Evelyn Arthur, there is no genius in my Cab- 
inet. The rest of us are just, I hope, sound men doing our best. 
As to a simple issue, in a public life of over thirty years (cheer- 
ily), I have never yet met one. , 

Francis Licutroot—But, Uncle, if I were to say to you: 
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“I am a terrible angel and I come to offer you a choice on which - 


you must decide in the next five minutes—and that choice is 


‘Will you live or die?’” 

Prime Minister—I fear that in my public capacity: I should 
certainly have to say, “I choose to live’; in my private capacity 
... I don’t know... my son killed, my daughters married, 
my wife dead ... If I hadn’t my grand-daughter— 

Francis Lightroor—But you have. There’s Marjorie, and 
there’s your duty. So the issue’s simple, and you say, “I choose 
to live.” 

Prime MINISTER (shrugging)—Yes, I suppose so. 

Francis Licutroor (ardently)—Very well. That is precisely 
the question I put to you, and not to you only, but to Europe 
and, for the matter of that, to the entire world. And (triwm- 
phanily) the answer will be the same—for the world will have 
life and will have it more abundantly! 

PrimME MiInisterR—Don’t you—er—just a trifle—in the en- 
thusiasm of an adept, you understand—overstate the case? 

Francis Lichtroot—Not one jot. 

PriME MInistER (leaving it)—Well, if the issue’s as simple 
as that, let us hope the others will see it. Most men want to 
live, I believe; certainly most of my Cabinet do, if only for the 
abundance of—er—life, which will be theirs when they step into 
my shoes. 


There is one man in the cabinet upon whom the Prime Min- 
ister advises his nephew to concentrate. He is Evelyn Arthur, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an understanding man and also 
something of a genius. But Francis cannot understand the need 
of concentrating on any man or any group; his statement of his 
discovery will be simple; it should appeal to all men of intelli- 
_ gence; if they take it, well and good; if they do not, on their 

heads be it. 

Francis has rushed out to provide himself with a necktie when 
Evelyn Arthur arrives. The secretary is slightly disturbed by 
the early hour of this special meeting, but he is genially pleased 

.to meet the Prime Minister and greatly interested in the genius 
nephew. Evelyn Arthur has talked, he reports, with the great 
Einstein and been somewhat amazed at that scientist’s marked 
enthusiasm for Francis Lightfoot. 

He is also pleased to learn in his first talk with young Light- 
foot that they share a love of Shelley, not only as a poet but be- 
cause Francis believes with others that if he had been born later 
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Shelley would undoubtedly have been a great chemist. “His 
poems seem almost like my own voice talking to me,” Francis 
confesses, “for physics are my passion and humanity my re- 
‘ligion.” 

Now the doors are opened and the Cabinet Committee enters, 
buzzing busily with casual affairs. Soon each is seated before 
his respective inkwell and blotter. 

“You and I may think that the Prime Minister reminds us a 
little, in some respects, of Sir Arthur Campbell Bannerman, 
Lord Oxford, and Mr. Baldwin,” suggest the authors, “‘the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, of Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the others of a number of eminent 
personages, with whose outward aspects the Daily Press has made 
us not unfamiliar. But we assure you that, till the Censor as- 
sures us that we are not mistaken, the less said about these mis- 
apprehensions of ours, and the sooner we all get on with the 
play, the better.” 

The Prime Minister, rapping for order and making sure that 
all the doors are shut, now proceeds to acquaint the gentlemen 
present with the purpose of the meeting. It has been a carefully 
guarded secret, he explains, because of its unique and very grave 
nature. He has even dispensed with the services of a secretary, 
as had been done in war times when matters of grave import 
were before the committee. 

“You know me well enough, gentlemen,” the Prime Minister 
continues, “to be sure that I do not take such steps without due 
cause, and I should like to make it plain from the start, that, 
extraordinary as the statements you are shortly to hear must 
sound to our inexpert ears, they are well-founded, and I take full 
responsibility for them. I need not enlarge on the capacities of 
Francis Lightfoot; his-name and-achievements are familiar to 
every reader of the daily press, despite the fact that, as perhaps 
some of you have heard, not only does he not associate with his 
fellow-physicists, but he also shuns all publicity and is known to 
the world only by two things: his immense scientific prestige and 
his reputation as a recluse. I will therefore content myself, in 
respect to his capabilities, with two facts only: last time Mr. 
Arthur saw the world-famous Albert Einstein, Professor Einstein 
spoke of little else but Mr. Lightfoot’s work—that is the first 
fact. This is the second: I have this morning heard, on unim- 
peachable authority, that Mr. Lightfoot will receive next year, at 
the unprecedented age of twenty-five, the Nobel Prize.” 

He tells them of his acquaintance with his nephew all the 
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_ latter’s life, of his complete trust in him, of the nerve-specialists’— 


report. He warns them that, although all Francis Lightfoot pur- 
poses to do is to make a statement in which he will try to accom- 
modate his exposition of his discoveries in the vastly complicated 
world of physics to their lay intelligences, leaving such action as 
may suggest itself to their own decision, that the thing they are 
about to hear is quite unprecedented. He can only hope that, 
with all their help, the committee will be able to “tackle it in 
that spirit of hopeful resolution for which this ministry has, we 
like to believe, made itself famous.” 

Gracefully the Prime Minister presents his nephew to the 
Cabinet, and then as gracefully, with a touch of dignified banter, 
he presents the Cabinet individually to Francis Lightfoot. 

Francis, beginning his statement a little haltingly, is at first 
made more nervous by the interruptions of his hearers. His 
statement, for example, that he has brought his discovery to them 
despite the fact that he does not believe in government, seeing 
that all government is founded on force, distresses Lord Dedham 
to such an extent that he is constrained to protest. 

Evelyn Arthur manages, however, to gain a measure of protec- 
tion from heckling for the young speaker and shortly Lightfoot, 
past the preliminaries of explaining his trust in his uncle, the 
Prime Minister, and in this committee of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is launched upon his main statement. 


Francis LicHTFooT—In science there are two main modes by 
which great conclusions, like mine, are arrived at. There’s the 
Commonsense Mode: long and arduous spade-work, by lots of 
people, followed by a stroke of luck; and there’s the Uncommon- 
sense Mode: that depends on a unique combination of gifts in 
a particular individual—Newton, for instance, or Einstein, or 
myself. People who don’t like or understand the Uncommon- 
sense Mode call it Inspired Guessing. My own genius is for 
short cuts. And my discovery is a by-product of a five-year-long 
~ short cut in an investigation I’m making— 

Sir Romitty BLount—Here, Mr. Lightfoot, or abroad? 

EvELYN ARTHUR—I understand Mr. Lightfoot’s laboratory is 
in North Wales. 

Francis LicHtroot—This investigation aims at solving the 
old riddle: “What is energy?” (Warming up to his subject.) So 
far as we know—we really know nothing—all energy resolves 
itself at the last analysis into what’s popularly known as elec- 
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tricity—though what electricity is . . . well, none of us know. 
However, apparently electricity is the thing-in-itself, just as that 
mysterious thing we call life, which moves in all of us, in me, 
and in you, is the thing-in-itself. Now, just as life manifests 
itself in constantly changing structures known as bodies, which 
tend to perish and be re-created from hour to hour, so electricity 
manifests itself in the perpetual dance of entities known as nega- 
tive electrons round a positively charged nucleus. Such groups 
are, in fact, infinitesimally small solar systems, and of the dif- 
ferent combinations of these systems all matter is, as far as we 
know, made up. It follows, therefore, that the physicist has two 
main interests—first, the varieties of combinations of these solar 
systems which, being combined, make up the ninety odd elements 
of which, in variegated structure, the substance of the universe is 
composed. And, second, that force which holds each solar system 
together; in other words, the thing-in-itself. Now my investiga- 
tions— 


Lord Sunningale interrupts. He would like to have Mr. Light- 
foot “cut the cackle and come to the hosses,” for the benefit of 
those old codgers who have not enjoyed the speaker’s advantages. 

Sir Humphrey Haliburton is also of the opinion that they 
should not spend a great deal of time with contemplating in- 
finitesimal solar systems. Sir Humphrey has work to do. 

Even the Prime Minister and Evelyn Arthur are inclined to 
think perhaps Francis should come to his point as quickly as 
possible. Somewhat discouraged, but still willing to do his best, 
Francis begs a moment to collect his thoughts and the committee 
generously grants his request by drifting into a casual buzzing 
about those matters of trivial importance nearest to each of them 
at the moment. 

Suddenly Francis jumps to his feet. “Gentlemen,” he cries, 
“T can control ... the energy ... in the atom!” 

Evelyn Arthur’s monocle drops from his eye. Sir Humphrey 
Haliburton and Richard Stapp find themselves being stared at 
intently by an excited young man. Stapp would again change 
the subject. 


Francis LicHtroor (staring in front of him, hoarsely)—I 
said ...I1 can control... the energy ...in the atom. 
(EveLyN ARTHUR restores his monocle to its place. H. G. 


DUNNE jumps up.) 
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H. G. DuNNE (excitedly)—What! Man alive! Is that the 
. ? (To the ii Eateries D’you realize what that 
"means? 
MattHew GrinvieE (dryly)—No, Mr. Dunne, we'do not; or 
perhaps I should say, I do not. If you will be so good—we are 
hoping to hear. (He pulls out his watch.) My Budget pro- 
posals— 

H. G. DuNNE (losing his head)—Damn your Budget pro- 
posals! Go ahead, Lightfoot, rub it in. Tell ’em what’s what! 

(The Prime MInNIstTER frowns and raps.) 

Prime Minister (magisterially)—Mr. Dunne, your engineer’s 
training has given you a certain advantage over some of us, but 
that is no reason I should have to remind you that you are ad- 
dressing a Cabinet Committee. 

H. G. Dunne—I beg your pardon. I beg your pardon, 
Grindle. (He sits down. Weakly, with traces of hysterical 
laughter)—But if you knew, if you only knew... (Pause. 
Silence. The Prime MInistTER turns to Francis LIGHTFOOT.) 

Prime MinisterR—Go on. (Francis Licutroot is silent.) 
Tell them what you told me last night. Tell them what it means. 

Francis LicHtroot (patiently, but not without a trace of 
scorn)—lIt all seems so elementary to me. Well... it means 
that the present, all this, all that you’re accustomed to call civi- 
lization, is—is relegated at last to its proper place as the con- 
fused remembrance of an evil dream of no more account than a 
child’s nightmare. Yesterday, Man was a slave; to-day, he’s 
free. Matter obeys him! 

(The Cabinet Committee is divided between those who glance 
at each other and those who carefully refrain from doing so.) 

Lorp DepHam (indulging his truculence)—Mr. Lightfoot, I’m 
Lord Chancellor, and I’ve risen to my present position by my 
obstinate preference for facts as opposed to verbiage. Rhap- 
sodies, however eloquent, are not evidence. Stick to facts, please. 
(He snaps his fingers.) 

Francis Lichtroot—Who the devil d’you eR you're talk- 
ing to? 

H. G. DuNNE—Hear, hear! 

PRIME MINiIsTER—Francis— 

Francis Lightroot—lI’ve given you facts. I’ve tried to tell 
you of the miniature solar systems of the atom, but you wouldn’t 
listen. Well, perhaps you'll listen to this: so far as matter is con- 
_ cerned, what I will to be, will be, and what I will not to be, will 
not be. Is that fact enough? 
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Prime MinistER—Francis— 

Lorp DrepHam—Mr. Lightfoot, kindly refrain from indulging 
your predilection to mystify. You are here to explain. 

H. G. DunNne—Order! 

EveLyN ArtTHuR (sweetly)—Lord Dedham, may I remind 
you that Mr. Lightfoot is here of his own free will? 

Lorp DrepHAamM—This is a Cabinet Committee, and— 

Evetyn ArtHur—Lord Dedham, your position and mine in 
the world of politics simply do not exist, compared with this 
young man’s in the world of science. We must be patient. Mr. 
Lightfoot, will you permit me to play the part of magician’s 
assistant for a moment? (There is something so charming and 
not without a hint of Puck in EvELYN ArtuHurR’s glance that 
Francis LicHtFoot smiles assent.) Thank you. Now, gentle- 
men, here we have a table made of—let me see—oak, isn’t it? 
Yes, oak. Very well. Now, if Mr. Lightfoot were so vulgar as 
to wish to turn this table into gold, hey, presto, he could do so. 
And if he happened to dislike it as much as I do, he could, hey, 
presto, abolish it. Is that clear? (He smiles, takes out his 
monocle, puts it back, sits down.) 

Lorp DrpHAaM—Look here, what are you up to, Arthur, pull- 
ing our legs? 

EvELYN ARTHUR (with sweet acerbity)—Lord Dedham, you 
reminded Mr. Lightfoot that he was addressing a Cabinet Com- 
mittee. Are you reminding me? 

Lorp DrEpHAmM—But— 

Prime MiInIstER—I suggest that we postpone discussion until 
the end of Mr. Lightfoot’s statement. (Lorp DEDHAM retires 
into the sulks.) 

Francis LicHtroot (nervously)—Mr. Arthur has—has put 
it a little oddly; but—yes, that’s what it means. Oh, please, 
please, don’t waste time asking silly questions; consider what 
_ you're going to do. (Very earnestly and as if repeating a perora- 
tion.) You see—the history of Man up to now has been one 
long horrible narrative of his slavery to matter. To-day I put 
into your hands power over matter; ultimate power over matter; 
the power of—of a god, to slay and to make alive. Incidentally — 
it means food, shelter, abundance, for every one. But that’s 
just incidental. Beyond that—a mere matter of organization— 
rises the New World, the Summer of Mankind, the Golden Age. 
Don’t you see, gentlemen? It’s—Man’s free! And now, now, 
he can live as the sages of all countries have always dreamed he | 
might live—not—not a feebly struggling parasite, not a thing op- 
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pressed by needs and fears, with no security, no leisure, but Man, 
a Titan, a Prometheus, a Prometheus Triumphant, all his days 
and nights one long hymn of praise to Beauty and to Truth, the - 
Beauty and the Truth which from hour to hour Man discovers 
and Man creates! (Quietly, exhausted.) That’s what it means, 
gentlemen; that’s what my discovery means. You're the first— 
except my uncle—to know. Now I’m going to leave you to 
organize. That’s your job; the new organization. Ill come 
back, a week from to-day, at the same time. Have your plans 
ready. 


Now, as Evelyn Arthur attempts to control the situation by 
putting through a vote of thanks to Francis Lightfoot the com- 
mittee works itself into a state of considerable agitation. Several 
of the gentlemen are crying for more. Lord Dedham is still de- 
manding the facts that he has missed. 

Calmly, a little wearily, Lightfoot tries to answer the ques- 
tions that are more or less indiscriminately flung at him. Under 
the new conditions, he explains, there will be no law, because 
law at bottom relies upon force. With all men equally master 
of a force that shall be completely destructive arbitration must 
follow. 

“By the use of one small piece of mechanism,” he explains to 
Lord Dedham, “‘constructed according to formule of which only 
I am master, one man, any one man, can defy all the policemen 
in London. . . . He touches a spring; the atoms about the piece 
of mechanism begin to redistribute themselves at an undreamt-of 
speed—at such a speed that not only he, but his house, his street, 
his borough, London itself, disappears if he so wishes... Is 
blown up . .... Any explosion is only a sudden redistribution of 
atoms.” 

Again there is consternation, a consternation that grows with 
each additional assertion of the young scientist that his discovery 
shall not be employed to the advantage of any group or any 
nation, but for all humanity. 

He sharply declines an invitation to consult with Richard 
Stapp at the War Office relative to making England the dominant 
nation of the world. He tries to convince Lord Cossington that 
it is quite possible for him, if he wanted to do it, to change the 
table at which they are sitting into gold; that thereafter all ma- 
terials shall be raw materials. He explains to St. John. Pascoe 
that all colonies henceforth shall represent humanity and never 
again be looked upon merely as sources of raw materials. Even 
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the system of credits, he tells Matthew Grindle, being founded on 
gold, must cease to exist. And as for labor, that too, as they 
_ know it, shall cease to be. 


Lorp SUNNINGDALE—Look here, young man, I like you, but 
this joke has gone far enough. A farce is— 

Francis Licutroort (fiery, jumping up)—Farce! Farce, gen- 
tlemen? It’s you who are making the farce. Behave like adults; 
stop babbling like children about your departments. Wake up. 
All that stuff is totally and for ever scrapped. Put it out of your 
minds. Concentrate on something serious. 

Sir Romitty BLtount—Serious? Where d’you suppose you 
an’ your crazy experiments ‘ud be, if it weren’t for the Navy? 

St. JouN Pasco—E—You wouldn’t exist—you wouldn’t exist! 

Smr Romitty Brount—I s’pose you'll tell us the Empire— 

Francis Lichtroor—Empire? What Empire? I’m talking 
about Mankind. 

Lorp DepHamM—D’you realize what you’re saying? 

Francis LichtrootT—Of course I do, and it’s high time you— 

EveLYN ARTHUR (jumping up)—lIt is indeed! (Tumult in 
which Lorp Depuam can be heard bawling)— 

Lorp DrpHam—Traitor! ( 

Prime MInIsTER (rapping with a heavy ruler)—Quiet! I will 
have quiet! This is a Cabinet Committee, not Bedlam! Silence, 
gentlemen! Silence! Silence! (He is evidently very angry. The 
tumult dies away.) Gentlemen, this is a disgraceful scene. Dis- 
graceful. Mr. Arthur and I will thank you gentlemen to listen to 
him in silence. 

EveLyN ARTHUR (suavely)—Gentlemen, in the heat of the 
moment I think we have tended, as Mr. Lightfoot suggests, to 
overlook the larger issues. Our amazement, concerned, honor- 
ably, as we are, with those duties which the State has entrusted - 
to us, is natural; but we have no time for amazement. Has it 
struck you, gentlemen, that Mr. Lightfoot is in a position to carry 
this news to other, and perhaps he would consider, more enlight- 
ened groups, either at home or abroad? I trust he will not do 
so; I do not think he will; possibly he already regrets imparting 
it even to us. But I ask Mr. Lightfoot to remember that these 
implications, which from long familiarity seem so much a matter 
of course to him, are an extraordinary, a staggering novelty to 
us. The illimitable hopes so abruptly revealed are hard to grasp 
in a moment. But, Francis Lightfoot, those hopes are sublime; 
and our stupefaction is but the measure of their magnificence. 
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We have done our duty in the past; we shall rise to it now. Soon 
the unfamiliar air of this exalted frontier will become native to 
us; and, inspired by your example, your achievement, your trust, 
we shall perform our task, the task which you have honored us 
by setting, and for which we thank you, not only in our names, 
but in the name of Humanity. ‘(He holds out his hand.) 

Francis Licutroot (moved)—Thank you, Mr. Arthur. You 
have understood. 

Evetyn ArtHUR—Not only I. Prime Minister, I call on you 
to ask this Cabinet Committee to rise in Mr. Lightfoot’s honor. 

Francis Licutroot (looking up, covering his eyes with his 
hands)—No, no, not in mine (stretching up his arms), in honor 
of the coming glory to Humanity. (EvELYN ARTHUR on one 
side the Prime Minister on the other, signal with frantic but 
hidden gestures for the Cabinet Committee to rise. The Com- 
mittee takes the cue. Francis Licutroot, exulting, with his 
arms yet raised, looks round on them.) At this hour, the New 
World begins.-’ Thank you, gentlemen. This day week, at the 
same time. Meanwhile, I undertake to say nothing to any one 
else, and you undertake to draw up your program. (He pulls 
out a paper.) Here are details of time and place for the tests 
which I have arranged, for you and for any experts you like to 
bring. My assistants will carry them out; I shan’t be there; 
demonstrations are so futile. However, though they are just 
simple tests, they will prove without revealing my method, that 
I can do what I say. Good day, gentlemen. (Amid complete 
and astonished silence he makes for the doors. At the door he 
turns.) I have called on you to build a House for Man. To-day 
‘week will disclose whether you have risen to your opportunity. 
The responsibility is yours. 


Lightfoot’s withdrawal leaves the Cabinet Committee rather 
stunned. Some little attempt is made by Lord Dedham to joke 
himself and his confreres back to a normal state of mind, but even 
joking seems suddenly to have also ceased to exist. It is Evelyn 
Arthur who puts Dedham in his place. f 

“My friend,” says he seriously, tapping Dedham on the chest 
_ with his monocle, “this is no time for schoolboy-horseplay. (The 
others drift nearer.) Kindly realize that every word that young 
man said is—I am convinced—literally true.” 

“Oh, c-c-come, surely—”’ begins Lord Cossington. 

“Every word! And I solemnly say to you all, it would be 
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better for that poor young man and for the world had he never 
been born.” 
The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


A week later the Cabinet Committee is again in session. Their 
slumped attitudes give unmistakable signs of “strain, weariness 
and jangled nerves.” 

During the week that has elapsed the two greatest scientists 
in England, barring Francis Lightfoot, have submitted a report 
on the Lightfoot tests. The impossible, they are free to admit, 
has been accomplished. And then these scientists have calmly 
gone off to Switzerland on a walking tour. 

During the tests, it appears, Lightfoot had, by detonating what 
Sir Romilly Blount describes as a lump of. sugar, blown a crater 
in the earth as big as St. Paul’s. And as successfully transformed 
Loe Sunningdale’s latchkey into gold and from gold into India 
rubber. 

The Cabinet has been, as Lord Cossington expresses it, “struck 
all of a ’eap” and is as near its wit’s ends as it is possible for a 
British cabinet to approach with impunity. 

They are agreed, however, on a kind of program. Evelyn 
Arthur cannot believe that the problem presented by this one boy 
can really be so tremendously difficult a problem. After all they 
are twelve. Nor does it appear as difficult to the Prime Minister. 
“My nephew may be rather a queer fish,” agrees he, “but he’s a 
nice boy and a gentleman!” 

The agreement then, as Evelyn Arthur understands it, is that 
they shall first try to pursuade Francis Lightfoot and carefully 
avoid bullying him. But if persuasion should fail! Shall Mr. 
Lightfoot be free then to go elsewhere with his discovery? 

Richard Stapp, as Secretary for War, is definitely opposed to 
any such freedom being permitted so dangerous a young person. 
So is Lord Dedham. So are several of the others. And yet most 
of them would hesitate to take extreme measures—such as to “‘de- 
ceive and shoot” young Lightfoot, as the War Minister suggests. 

“Now, then, yer benevolent, bloodthirsty barbarians,” protests 
the jovial Lord Sunningdale, ‘‘we’re in London, not Moscow. 
(Murmurs of ‘Hear. Hear!’) 'There’s no need ter try an’ pull 
all this Napoleon-Trotsky-Mussolini stuff. Damned unsports- 
manlike, I’d call it: lockin’ up an’ murderin’ an’ poisonin’ a nice 
young feller whose only fault is he’s too full o’ faith, hope an’ 
charity. The lad’s a good lad: mettlesome but gentlemoeuthed. 
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He’s lookin’ ter us: an’, as Arthur says, if twelve of us old stagers 
can’t put an idealistic colt through “his paces on the snaffle—well, 
it’s high time we took ter-our-beds an’ hallooed for the parson.” 

The Committee votes, however, on motion of Sir Humphrey 
Haliburton, that should Francis Lightfoot refuse to be persuaded 
to the Committee’s way of thinking that he be immediately ar- 
rested and placed in strict confinement. The motion is carried 
over the gentle protests of the Prime Minister. 

So the matter stands as Lightfoot is summoned: First, per- 
suasion. If that should fail Lord Dedham, Lord High Chancel- 
lor, is to act. 

A moment later Francis enters the room. The Committee 
greets him in silence and then slowly, and with a show of reluc- 
tance on the part of some, rises to its feet. The boy begs them 
to sit down, but prefers to remain standing himself. 

They begin by flattering him. They are still all amazed at 
what he, a great genius, has been able to do. But Francis is of 
no mind to listen to compliments. He is eager to know their 
program. They have, they tell him, passed a resolution, with 
only one dissenting vote. It reads: 

“His Majesty’s Cabinet Members, in Committee assembled, 
most earnestly and solemnly request and entreat Francis Light- 
foot to communicate his overwhelming discovery to no other 
human being, and to destroy its secret.” 

Lightfoot is amazed! For a second he cannot believe his ears! 
“And to destroy his secret!” It’s incredible! 

“Never!” he shouts, wildly. ‘Never, while there are stars in 
heaven or a man on earth!” 

“Has it struck you, Francis,” suavely inquires Evelyn Arthur, 
“that if you don’t there may soon be no man on earth, and, quite 
possibly, one less star in heaven?” 

“No,” Lightfoot answers. ‘“Humanity’s not like that! It 
can’t be: I know it can’t; my heart tells me it can’t.” 

Solemnly, but very kindly, Evelyn Arthur would bid Francis 
good-by. There is no reason why they should part in anger and 
the older man is hopeful that the younger will find it possible to 
use his future knowledge aright. 

Lightfoot senses the determination of the Cabinet. Now he 
knows they would be rid of him! * But he is not to be disposed 
of so easily! They are jealous of their power! They’re afraid 
he will end it! Very well, he will! 

With the aid of the man in the street, asserts Lightfoot—those 
potential followers of Shelley and Clark Maxwell—he will fight 
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them! And when Evelyn Arthur questions if the man in the 
street has ever heard of either Shelley or Clark Maxwell, Francis 
agrees to go out on the street, pick up the first three passers-by 
land bring them in to prove his point. 

With smiling vision of a plausible victory through this simple 
test the Committee chuckles as Evelyn Arthur and Lightfoot go 
to bring in their men. Shortly they are back. 


EVELYN ARTHUR—We found two, just outside the front door, 
going in opposite directions. There was no one else in sight, so 
—er—we agreed that—(to the PrimE MINIsTER)—you might 
ask your secretary to procure the third: would you mind? 

PrimE MINISTER—Certainly. (Telephoning.) Grantly speak- 
ing: is that you, Eddie? Would you be so good as to go out on 
the Downing Street steps and ask the first man you meet to come 
in here for a moment . . . yes, that’s what I said. Wait a mo- 
ment. (Yo Evetyn Artuur.) Where are the two others? 

Evetyn ArtHurR—TIn the front -ante-room. 

Prime Minister (telephoning)—Put him in the front ante- 
room; you'll find two others there: then show them in here, one 
at a time. Don’t scare him ... oh, say we’ve a little bet on. 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE (laughing)—Every Englishman likes a 
bet. Gives him somethin’ ter think about. 

Francis LIGHTFOOT (anxious, to EVELYN ARTHUR)—I’d say 
the big chap was a plumber? 

EvELYN ARTHUR (vaguely)—I haven’t the remotest idea: but, 
then, I never have. All workmen seem the same to me: some 
smell of onions, some of beer. I prefer onions. 

Francis Licutroot—tThe other’s a clerk, I suppose. 

EveLyN ARTHUR (dreamily)—A subsidiary ruler, and a sub- 
sidiary ruled. Yes, our business is.with . . . what,is. Once we 
lose touch with that, we’re done for. (Change of tone.) Shall 
we sit down? (They sit.) Tell me, Francis, wasn’t it held in 
_ Newton’s day that the planets marched upon their orbits in ac- 
_ cordance with the law of an imperious necessity, which imposed 
upon each its course? (Francis Licutroot nods. Dreamily 
again.) And to-day it is agreed, I suppose, that the affair is 
hardly so exalted. The planets move upon their course accord- 
ing to the law of least resistance, casually, as it were; taking the 
easiest path. The easiest path. Not unlike humanity. (Evretyn 
ArTHuR checks FRANcts LIGHTFOOT, who seems about to speak.) 
Despite all our talk about progress, the law would seem to be 
that humanity exerts, not its maximum, but its minimum energy, 
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and progresses only when it is easier to progress than to retrogress 
or to stand still. (Change of tone.) Civilization cannot be im- 
posed, Francis: it can only be induced: the art of government 
consists in making retrogression difficult, stagnation dull, and 
progress—apparently—easy. (The doors open.) Ah, here’s our 
man. (Quickly to Francis Licutroot.) Shelley or Clark 
Maxwell? 

Francis LicHtroot (similarly)—Shelley for a workingman: 
otherwise Clark Maxwell. Is that fair? 

EvELyYN ArTHUR—I ... think so. 


The first of the proletarians is Albert Cummins, workman, and 
he never ’eard of Shelley, unless they might mean a Hadmiral. 
‘ The second is Mr. Hart-Plimsoll, a young gentleman in a short 
morning coat carrying a briefcase. Mr. Hart-Primsoll is a di- 
vision clerk in the foreign office, and therefore one of Evelyn 
Arthur’s myrmidons. He recalls the name of Clark Maxwell 
vaguely as that of some sort of scientist who had to do with 
magnetism or, perhaps, electric light. But science does seem 
awfully inhuman to Mr. Hart-Plimsoll. More important things, 
it seems to him, taking life in the large, are love and Anglo- 
American relations. 

The third man from the street is Mr. Taggert, “a red-headed 
little man of about thirty-five’ who wears a check overcoat too 
big for him, a red necktie and a felt hat. He is a bit determined 
to set himself right with the committee. First off Mr. Taggert 
is a socialist and he recognizes the committee as a ring of capital- 
ist bosses. He is, however, ready to answer any fair question. 
Shelley? Yes. Revolutionary poet, wasn’t he? But that’s 
about all Mr. Taggert remembers of him. He is not strong on 
poetry. Prefers fax—Marx fax. Strong, too, for eddication, 
more and more eddication. It would take the eddicated socialist 
really to determine whether bombs would be necessary and proper 
in a revolution. But he does not think much of the Secretary of 
Education’s Adult Education bill. ‘Milk fer bibes!” That’s 
what that is, if you ask Mr. Taggert. 

Mr. Taggert pauses on his way out long enough to exchange 
a friendly greeting with Lord Sunningdale—‘‘ole Sunny” he calls 
him—and to try to extract from the Lord Privy Seal a tip on 
the next day’s races. 

Evelyn Arthur turns to Francis.. “Well, Francis? They were 
not intimately acquainted with your two friends. . . . We are 
representative of millions such; we are no better, no worse; cer- 
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tainly luckier; possibly more knowledgeable; but representative. 


We—” 


| Francis Licutroot—l’ve got it! Not knowledge!  There’s 
something more important. And they all had it. Goodwill!— 
That’s right, smile! I wouldn’t have your heart for—you’re the 
mummy whose hand kills! 

LorD SUNNINGDALE—Easy, boy, easy. 

Prime MINistER—Francis! To my oldest friend— 

Francis Licutroot—I don’t care: he shall not sit there, 
gentle, courteous, pitying. I know him—history knows him— 
Antichrist! What can you know of Humanity, if you don’t love? 

EvELyN ARTHUR—I beg your pardon for smiling, Francis. 
But—how can you love humanity, if you don’t know it? 

Francis Lichtroot—lI trust it, and love begins with trust. 

EvELYN ArTHUR—Are you quite sure love doesn’t begin with 

. . forgiveness? 

Francis Licutroot—Never! Despair always says that. 
There’s the body of common goodwill. (Pause.) 

Sir Romitty Brount—Young man: you said you went to a 
Public School? 

Francis Lichtroot—Yes. 

Sir Romitty BLrount—Why? Was it because o’ the body 0’ 
common goodwill? If it’s so general, why am I at this table? 
Why’s Lord Dedham, Sir Humphrey Haliburton, Esme Faulkiner, 
Richard Stapp? 

Francis Lichtroot—Because you don’t trust, or hope, or be- 
lieve. 

Evetyn ArTHUR—We trust as we dare, Francis; we hope as 
we may; we believe as we can. 

Lorp DrpHam (harshly)—Government’s not here to trust or 
hope or believe. We’re here to govern. 

Francis Licutroot (rising)—You’re here to believe and, by 


_ God, Ill make you! 


Stir Romitty Brount (half rising)—You’ll make ...? 
Evetyn Artuur (quietly)—Francis, do you believe? 
Francis LicHtFoot (standing)—Yes, absolutely. 

Evetyn ArtHur (very genily)—Poor boy! 

Pre Minister—Francis, you spoke of the body of common 
goodwill, You were right. It exists, and all government is 
founded on it. But it takes many forms; and some of them 
issue an abnegation. In the splendor of youth we sometimes 


_ despise abnegation, but old hearts understand it, and prize it 
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more every year. To you, we may seem ignoble in our disillusion; 
but I know, and all here know, if we know nothing else, that 
we have to die for Man beforé we>can live for him; so that our 
death may increase the honor and might of the only. god left 
living, that unknown god whom, as the Scripture says, “we ig- 
norantly worship.” 

Francis LicHtroot—Whose name is Compromise! 

Prime MINisTER—It is the gods who are most abused Who 
survive. My boy, you are not the first to suffer; the highest 
heroism begins with just such abnegation; and there is probably 
not one man in this room who has not laid down some ideal on 
the altar of the common goodwill. 

Francis Lightroot—What ideal has a fellow like Sir Romilly 
Blount ever sacrificed? 

Sir RomitLty BLount—You’re addressin’ me, young man? (He 
rises.) Did you ever hear o’ the Minotaur class o’ battleship? 

Francis LicHtTroot—No. 

Srr Romitty Brount—Then I'll tell you. The keels o’ the 
Minotaur class were on the slips. They’d ’a’ been the hand- 
somest, the grandest ships ever known. What your physics is to 
you, those ships were to me. I foresaw ’em, I planned ’em, I 
toiled for ’em, I fought for ’em; an’, when somebody I loved 
died, I prayed for ’em, knowin’ as they alone could keep my 
heart from breakin’ in my body. An’ then, at this table, sittin’ 
where I am now, I had to listen to these new disarmament pro- 
posals, an’ the general feelin’ was—they had to go. You may 
think it funny, young man, you may sneer at me, but every night 
for three nights I had to wrestle in prayer to be delivered from 
the temptation to speak up for my ships; I had to take the 
part of a Christ I didn’t believe in, against the part of a Jehovah, 
god of battles, in whom I did. An’ I came back, an’ I sat down 
here, an’ I never said a word; an’, when they’d voted ’em away, 
I fell with my head on this table, as Esme Faulkiner here can 
tell you, an’ your uncle—he was at the Home Office then—came 
an’ patted me on the back an’ led me home. An’ I never come 
into this room but I see the ghosts 0’ those ships before me 
floatin’ above this table. You’re young, my boy, an’ you think 
you know a lot, but an old salt like me can tell you there’s bit- 
terer waters swallowed in this room than can be found in all 
the seven seas. 

Francis LicHtFoot—I beg your pardon, sir. (Change of 
voice.) ee the same, if he can live up to that ideal, surely 
the world . 
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Lorp VIvIAN VERE—Damn it, boy, the mass of mankind is 
_ still unimaginably ignorant. One must do what one can. 

Francis Lightroot—Rubbish! One must do what one can’t. 
That’s why I tackled the atom. 

Lorp VIVIAN VERE—We’re not all geniuses. And the man of 
to-day who’s not quite ignorant has lost his old beliefs without 
acquiring new ones. A man without belief won’t take responsi- 
bility, and it’s responsibility you’re trying to thrust on him. 
Besides, in even the best there’s the residuum of the savage. 
Teach it no new ways to evil. 

Str Humpxrey Hatrsurton (genially)—Life’s a penny-i’- 
the-slot machine, my boy. Put in happiness, and you get out 
happiness; put in discontent, and you get discontent out. Every- 
body’s got his limit and is happy or unhappy up to it. Let folks 
be comfortable their own way. > 

Francis Lichtroot—Comfortable! 

Srr Humpurey Hatisurton—Yes, my boy, comfortable. Live 
and let live. 

Francis Ligntroot—Such living is death. 

Sir Humprrey HaALisurton—Well, Nature’s for it—breeds 
’em by the million. 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE (even more genially)—Why this itch ter 
make folks better, sonny? You fellers’ll never admit a pippin’s 
juicy, if it ain’t off yer own tree. Damme, a blood-horse, all fire 
an’ satin skin, is as satisfyin’ as—as any highbrow kafoozelum. 
You brainy birds are all bilious bodies. Everythin’ that’s good 
of its kind is all right, an’ failures are only stuff that’s tryin’ to 
be itself an’ ain’t succeedin’. 

Francis Lichtroot—It’s because I want them to succeed . . . 

Lorp SUNNINGDALE—An’ if they did, my son, they wouldn’t 
have the qualities that’s theirs. 


One by one the statesmen voice their objections and their 
distrust of Francis Lightfoot’s vision of a perfect humanitarian- 
ism and express their own conclusions, each slightly veiling his 
own philosophy. 

“The universe is a phantasmal flux; our task is to redeem it 
to a temporary concreteness,” declares Matthew Grindle, a godly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Don’t make that task easy; in 
its terror lies the sole dignity of a race of phantoms.” 

“You have required us to build a house for man; a wrong 
analogy,” corrects the Prime Minister. ‘We politicians are not 
architects. Our task is more homely; that of the gardener. We 
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seek only to fertilize, to sow, to prune; the rest depends on . . « 
the qualities of the plant.” --— 

“T object on -higher- grounds,” stammers Lord Cossington. 
“You're ups-s-setting the balans-s of Nature. There’s no progress 
without a s-struggle, unceas- sing s-struggle.” 

“Lightfoot, I believe that if in this life we strive hard enough 
we shall live again,” ventures Esme Faulkiner. ‘You want to 
make the World safe for Democracy—a cushy place. I want for 
man the immortality of heroes.” 

Unexpectedly from Richard Stapp there comes a measure of 
agreement. “I’ve fought these chaps for the last two days and 
nights,” he shouts at Lightfoot: “the only one among ’em who 
cursed their ‘Safety First!’ Why? Because the battle’s to the 
strong; an’ with this weapon the Americans an’ ourselves could 
be cock o’ the walk an’ teach all other peoples on the globe where 
they got off.” 

Cowards, Lightfoot calls them, one and all! Cowards with, it 
may be, the courage to die but not one of them with the courage 
to live! 

“Francis!” cautions the Prime Minister. “The fact that your 
ideas and ours do not chime—” 

“Tdeas!” interrupts Lightfoot; “the very substance of our 
beings doesn’t chime. Yours is the Spirit of Yesterday; mine is 
the Spirit of To-morrow. (Murmurs.) Must I tell you what 
every board-school urchin knows?—that, among the myriad orbs 
of the Milky Way there gyrates, in a minor solar system, a negli- 
gible planet, and that on this pea of a planet creeps a race of 
parasites? But parasites who know themselves for what they 
are! Isolated! Isolated between the abyss of the unimaginably 
small, the atom, and the abyss of the unimaginably great, the 
night about us. In that isolation, what refuge have we but one 
another? what future but the future of all? what ethic but the 
good—not of one person, or of one nation—but of Mankind? 
Answer me that; you can’t! The day of the Takers is over, I 
tell you; the day of the Givers dawns. And I inaugurate it—with 
the greatest of all possible gifts: mastery over matter, At last, 
Man is free to enlarge the Kingdom of the Spirit; and so, whether 
the Sum of Things is justified or not, to justify himself. And do 
you think, because the Spirit of Yesterday in you is afraid, the 
Spirit of To-morrow in me will run away?” 

“Then . . . you refuse to destroy the secret?” 

“Utterly!” 

Again they are at him, offering, this time, what he classifies 
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as a bribe by agreeing to give him all the help the government can 


| bring to his aid in any scientific research for the ultimate good of 


humanity that he might care to undertake. But this suggestion 
of little men trying to bribe the master of the atom fills him with 
nothing more than laughter. Suddenly he grows serious again: 
“To hell with the lot of you!” he shouts, and would leave the 
room. 
Now Lord Dedham would take command. There is a threat of 


serious consequences in both his voice and actions. Neither of 


these frightens Francis. As fast as the Cabinet suggest other 
plans of curbing him he belittles them utterly with ridicule or 
defiant banter. The repeated threat that a police inspector is 


_ to be summoned and Lightfoot given into custody, with no favors 


extended and an untimely exit threatened, worry him not in the 
least. So long as they have reduced the whole show to a game 
he is willing to play. 

“When I first took my place among you, by right, as the great- 
est benefactor Mankind has ever known,” he shouts, “the first 
word my uncle spoke was ‘War.’ And since then: ‘War, Death, 
Despair’—to me who bring Love, Life, and Hope. Only one 
man among the lot of you wanted my gift—and what for? 


- Humanity? No, To be ‘cock of the walk . . . the game for the 


game’s sake.’ You’ve dragged me down—you’ve made me fight 
—very well then, by God, I’ll meet you on your own atrocious 
level. Dedham, you death’s head, summon your policemen.” 
(He shoves his hands into his pockets and sits down.) 

Again they seek to temporize. Again they offer reason and 
excuse and hint at mysterious plans. To none will he listen 
seriously. Sir Humphrey Haliburton reaches for the bell to sum- 
mon the guard when Francis stops them. He still has one thing 
to say. | : : 

“Listen, you,” he shouts as he faces the circle of tense faces. 


“Last week, I came here—a boy, full of hope: to-day I stand 


here—a man, whose despair almost equals your own. But one 
learns in this room. Last week, when I left here, my heart knew | 
—though my brain refused to believe—your wickedness. And I 
made my preparations. 

“What’s he mean? What’s he talking about?—Preparations?” 


Francis Lichtroot—My preparations! Aren’t I to be shot 
at dawn? or buried alive? Understand this: either, by noon to- 
morrow, you will be prepared to formulate, under my supervision, 


- a constructive program satisfactory to me, or at one o’clock to- 


% 
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morrow England ends! (Uproar.) Where this island was, will 
be a whirlpool of disintegrating atoms! (He turns to go.) 

Vorces—Stop him! He’s mad!. Arrest him! 

Francis Lichtroor (dominating them)—\f—if I am inter- 
fered with in the slightest degree, or if, in the meantime, 
(quietly) I should come to an unlooked-for—and convenient— 
end, no power at present known to man can avert that catas- 
trophe. (Smiling.) That accident will guarantee the detonation. 

Prime MINiIsTER—Can you do that? 

Francis Licutroot—lI can. 

PrimE MINnIstER—Will you do that? 

Francis LicHtroot—I will. Good morning, gentlemen. 

EsmMr FAULKINER—How? 

Francis Lichtroot—That’s my affair. But I assure you that, 
with this brain, these hands, I can destroy England, Europe, the 
entire planet—to-day, to-morrow, at any moment! 

Sk Romitty BLount—What d’yer mean? A bomb? 

Francis Licutroot—Nature is not as simple as you, First 
Lord; nor, I may add, am I. 

Sir Romitty BLrount—Damned puppy! 

Francis LicHtTFootT—Besides, most of all, when they’re senti- 
mental, I don’t like men with warts on their noses. 

Str Romitty Biount (going for him)—You'll pay for that, 
you little... (EVELYN ArTHuR, RicHARD Stapp and others 
hold him back.) 

Francis Lichtroot (to EvEtyN ArtTHuR)—So the under- 
study can talk to the Olympians? Clever of you to remember 
(blowing across the palm of his hand), that, if he blows, you— 
vanish. 

St. JoHN Pascoz—I don’t believe you. 

Francis Lichtroot—You don’t, don’t you? Dear, dear. If 
you don’t believe me (he takes out his watch—a large hunter— 
opens and looks at it), by noon to-morrow... (Closes the 
watch with a click.) Good day. (Again he starts to go.) 

Evetyn ArtHurR (between him and the door)—In all sin- 
cerity, don’t be so hard. Forgive Man for being what he is. , 

Francis Licotroot—My hardness will make Man what he 
might be. 

EVELYN ARTUR—Have pity. 

FrANciIs LicHtroot—Where your pity ends, my love begins. 

EvetyN ArRTHUR—Your pride! 

Francis LicutrootT—My love’s pride. 
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EveLyN ArTHUR—My boy, you don’t know what love is. If 
you did, you would know right and wrong. 

Francis lLicutroot  (hesitating)—Right and wrong? 
(Proudly.) Your right and wrong are Yesterday’s; mine are 
To-morrow’s. 

EveLtyn ArtHuUR—Then you will crucify Man on the cross of 
your impossible hopes? 

Francis LicHTFooT—I will raise Man, though it be upon a 
cross, and crown him, though it be with thorns. 

(FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT goes out.) 

RicHarp Stapp—Quick, Hal—your men—after him—watch 
him, every moment; don’t let him know they’re following him, 
and, for God’s sake, tell them not to touch him! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III . 


It is just before noon the following day. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee is again in session, waiting. ‘Profound depression on every 
face, save Evelyn Arthur’s, which is calm and stern.” 

A messenger announces the arrival of Francis Lightfoot. A 
moment later the young scientist enters the room. He, too, ap- 
pears crushed and hopeless. ‘His dress is untidy, his hair not 
brushed, his face haggard; he drags his legs like a man who has 
tramped far.” Under his arm is his volume of Shelley. He 
leans against the pillar by the door “like a weary Samson.” 

The Prime Minister quietly tells him that the Cabinet has 
decided with one dissentient, to capitulate. 

The news does not stir Lightfoot. Without raising his head 
he answers that he is the beaten one. Absently he addresses 
them. ; ‘ 

“Something Evelyn Arthur said has entered my heart and, as 
far as this world is concerned, has broken it,” he says, slowly. 
“He told me I had no knowledge of right and wrong. (To the 
Prime Minister.) What did you say? ‘Destroy the secret?’ 
(With wearied and subdued scorn.) Wow can.it be destroyed? 
Have I the right to wrong the Mind of Man and destroy it? 
Where action is, Right and Wrong are; and both are implacable. 
And, if I did destroy it, what use would that be? Hundreds 
of men are working on this thing. What has been surrendered to 
genius may be granted to labor. At this very moment, while 
the world, in you (is unconscious gesture includes the audience) 
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—its representatives—listens, somewhere on the globe a group of 
men may be bent over a paper which contains the solution. And, 
when that solution is once more found, the decision between Right 
and Wrong must be taken. But how can it be taken when I, the 
furtherest reach of Man’s Mind, cannot take it? (Bitterly.) 
I? the furtherest Reach! (Quietly and sadly, as stating a fact.) 
Man has not yet sufficiently evolved to face life, nor I to decide 
whether I have the right to force Man to face it.” 

“Then you despair—and out of that despair springs humanity, 
and out of humanity that modicum of modest hope which is alone 
useful to man,” Evelyn Arthur’s voice is soft, even affectionate, 
but firm. ‘Faith, dear Francis, is only the shadow, not the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. The House of Man is not to be built 
upon the quicksands of hope—they will only engulf him and his. 
Build, as I do, upon the rock of despair. It is a process, harder, 
less romantic, so slow that time itself hardly notices the accre-_ 
tions. Thus to build, demands patience and tenacity, and, above 
all, courage. But on these foundations the House of Man, how- 
ever humble, can endure.” 

“You speak of hope and humility, of time and courage,” re- 
plies Francis. His head is raised, his eyes are radiant; now there 
is a suggestion of mysterious exaltation in his voice. “I too, have 
hope, but my hope is wider than yours, for it is not personal; 
my humility is deeper than yours, for it was born of the contem- 
plation of night and the stars; my trust in time is stronger than 
yours, my courage stouter, for it is Nature’s own. (Drawing 
himself up.) Now I am dangerous, for I am with Her: I am her 
Sibyl and I speak from the recesses of her heart. (Ominously.) 
Do you not even now feel her gather her forces? Man will be 
delivered from his burden. 

'' “Francis!” 

“Yes, Evelyn Arthur?” _ 

“Yes ... you are... an angel; with an angel’s pride.” 

“Not I, but She. And, as I have some shadow of her capacity, 
so I have some fragment of her courage. You have guessed; I 
thought you might. (To the others, strangely, as if pronouncing 
an elegy.) Gentlemen, there was a planet the Earth. After in- 
conceivable millennia, sentience emerged from that planet’s slime. 
Again sons passed, and unimaginable agonies, and at last that 
sentience, which was now none other than the Mind of Man—of 
you, gentlemen, and of me—earned the right to such an intensity 
of apprehension that it seemed on the brink of unriddling the 
profoundest enigma of the universe; with that unriddling, the 
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“universe would have become conscious of itself. Suddenly, every 


_ dream was shattered, not by a sidereal accident, but by the very 


constitution of Man himself. But the genius of Nature is in- 
exhaustible: on another star that consciousness will be accom- 
plished, and, to hasten that process and to assist Nature correct 


one of her casual blunders I, who gave Man his opportunity, am 
about to take it away. In a brief moment, this planet and all 


upon it, with all its history, its hopes, and its disillusions, will 
be wiped out. (Sensation.) You see the clock? When the two 
arms of that clock coincide on noon, I will return to stand among 
you, a man among his fellows, and with you pass away, even as 
all men and this very globe itself will pass away. Our midget has 
spun long enough. I give it fifteen minutes more—fifteen minutes 
for you to come to terms with your gods.” 

Consternation is again upon them. Lightfoot remains out- 
wardly unperturbed, but the strange light in his eyes fascinates 
them. At the door he turns to announce that he is going “To 
look at the narcissi in the park.”’ He glances at the clock. “In 
fourteen minutes I shall return to die among my friends: Man, 
the enemy!” 

The Committee members are variously affected. Evelyn Arthur 
calmly requests his right to read the moments away quietly. 
St. John Pascoe is at the verge of hysteria. Sir Humphrey Hali- 
burton excitedly tries to free himself from the confusion that he 
may devote his time to serious thought. 

Lord Cossington, at the window, wonders at the new aspect 
everything is taking on. He never thought the end of the world 
would be as it appears to be. 

Lord Dedham and Richard Stapp are the ones who seek to do 
something. Surely something can be, something must be done! 
But their excitement fails to excite the others. Lord Sunning- 
dale is resigned. He’s often wondered whether he would stay 
the course. He’s rather pleased to discover that he probably will. 

Out of Stapp’s wild reasoning practical conclusions finally 
take form. It follows that if Lightfoot plans to blow up the 
world within the next few minutes the controlling mechanism that 
is to release the atomic energy must be on his person. Sir 
Humphrey Haliburton’s men have not lost sight of the scientist 
since last he left the committee. The control must be some clock- 
work thing. Yet the men have seached Lightfoot’s clothes while 


he slept the night before and found nothing “except a notebook 


of mathematical symbols, a faded snap of his mother and that old 
turnip of a watch.” 
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Sir Romitty BLount—Looks like the end. 

Lorp DrepHamM—Blast it, such-things, don’t happen! 

RicHarp Stapp—Then-why’s your eye on the clock? 

Esme FAauLK1tnER—I do hate this helpless feeling. (The 
Prime MINISTER crosses to peer at the clock, and returns to the 
window.) 

Ricuarp Stapp—Dunne! Dunne! Dunne, you're an engi- 
neer. What do you make of it? 

H. G. Dunne—Nothing. Flatly, I think he can do it. 

RicHarD Stapp—How? 

H. G. DunNe—Damned if I know. 

Esme FauLKINER—Perhaps he won’t come back. Perhaps 
he’s simply standing out there laughing at us. 

Smr Romitty Brount—Hell, I do hate his laughter! 

Srk HumpHrey Haipurton (going to the window and beck- 
oning)—No, he isn’t. There—see? Beyond the car—my men 
are in that—next to the soldier in khaki. 

EsME FAULKINER—By the railings? 

* Sr Humpuprey Hatrpurton—Feeding the swan... 

H. G. DuNNE—Look! 

Sm Romitty Brount—Well, I’ll be damned! Emptyin’ his 
pockets ... . buyin’ sweets from the ex-service men . . . givin’ 
em ter the children! 

Lorp DepHam—Murderer! Blast him! 

EsME FAULKINER—Seems to be telling the kids to -hurry. 
(They glance at each other. The Prime MINISTER crosses to 
peer at the clock and returns to the window.) 

RicHARD STAPpp—An’ now he’s quite still, lookin’ at the nar- 
cissi. Phew! (He wipes his forehead.) 

_Sir Romitty Brount—Arrest him, Hal! 

Lorp DepHam—Touch him, and the damned thing goes off! 

H. G. DunnE—Dished!~ Got us cold! (They turn away. 
Sir HumpHrey HAtipurton remains at the window.) 

RicHarp Stapp—But how? How? 

H. G. DunNE—God knows. Can’t we all feel it? He’s all 
round us, over us, under us, outside there, and yet—somehow— 
in this room ... It’s foul, having nothing to pray to. 

RicHarp Stapp—HE MUST control it . . . an’ our job is to 
get hold o’ the control. 

Str Romitty Brount—Catch him lettin’ us. 

EsME FAULKINER—You bet he’s popped it somewhere, and it’s 
ticking away. 
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Sir Humpurey HaLrpurtoNn—He can’t have. My men are 


- watching. 


_H. G. DuNNE—He may have left it in the house, on the way 


~ out— 


Sir Romitty Brount—Or slipped it into the ex-service man’s 


iM hasket— 


Lorp DrpHAaAmM—Or the children’s bags of sweets— 

Sirk Romirty BLount—Or given it to the swan— 

RicHarp STAPP (savagely)—Or swallowed it! 

Srr Humpurey HatipurtoN—Even if you got it, you wouldn’t 
know how to use it. 

St. JOHN Pascoe (with sepulchral mirth)—The Agenda hav- 
ing been read, and a resolution passed, the committee adjourned. 
(Singing.) “The Committee then adjourned, ha, ha! The Com- 
mittee then adjourned.” 


Lord Cossington thinks perhaps they should warn the palace. 
Richard Stapp decides he will go home to see his wife. Matthew 
Grindle also thinks suddenly of his “white darling” which throws 
Dedham into a state of hysterical elation. 

- “Your white darling?—You fatuous ass—she’s mine!” he 
yells. And proves his assertion by indicating the location of a 
mole upon the lady’s right hip. 

Now there is turmoil with Dedham and the crushed Grindle 
its center. There are other things about the other members that 
Dedham feels free to say, now that the truth may be told. Vere 
is a fake! Blount is a cheat! Cossington is an asinine fop! 
Pascoe is a prig and a fool! Grantly is the feeblest Prime Min- 
ister the country has ever known! 

Now St. John Pascoe and Dedham are at each other’s throats. 
Pascoe pushes Dedham back into~a chair. He may be a prig 
and a fool, admits Pascoe, but at least he knows how “to die like 
a simple, honest, upright English gentleman!” a classification 
that causes Dunne to shake with laughter—or nerves. 

As their hysteria mounts some would sing and some would 
pray. And some would die standing and some would count the 
seconds as Big Ben is tolling them off. Across the street they 
still can glimpse Lightfoot still leaning against a tree reading 
Shelley! 

The faint notes of a barrel organ in the distance convicts it of 
playing “The Minstrel Boy”—“The minstrel boy to the war has 
gone—” The lilt of the tune throws St. John Pascoe into un- 
controllable laughter. 
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“Gentlemen, for the last time I exert my authority.” The 


Prime Minister interrupts them. “Silence, please. (He crosses 
to peer at the clock.) “We have seven minutes left. If you can 
pray, pray for the soul of that deluded boy and give thanks for 
the beauty and bravery that have been on earth; failing that, at 
least preserve man’s dignity by silence. (He turns to the window 
again. Pause.) 

The seriousness of their situation brings them to silence again. 
When they break that silence Matthew Grindle is impressed with 
the noises the passing buses make. H. G. Dunne has found a 
sort of peace. 

“Now I know I shall find the thing I have always missed,” he 
muses. 

“You'll find—ping! Nothing!” insists St. John Pascoe. 

Lord Vivian Vere wonders about life—why have any of them 
lived? 

Outside Big Ben continues to tick away the precious seconds. 
In the distance the barrel organ has changed its tune to “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” The notes of the hymn have a profound 
impression. 

“The boy is right,’ agrees Evelyn Arthur. ‘Nature, not he, 
has put Humanity on trial, and because we have failed to evolve 
a faith adequate to our opportunities she rejects us for new ex- 
periments. That is the truth, and I am glad to have come to it.” 

Richard Stapp is not convinced. Richard Stapp is not a 
quitter. While they have been mooning he has been thinking. 
He draws a revolver from his pocket. ‘Man is and always has 
been the slave of force,’ he declaims, excitedly. “Blessed are 
the strong for they shall inherit the earth!” 

It is Stapp’s plan to stop Lightfoot. Let none of them bar the 
way. The moment the would-be destroyer shall appear in the 
doorway Stapp will shoot and shoot to kill. 

“J’m not doin’ this for humanity, but for myself,” he boast- 
fully admits; “the old original Satan you’re all so ashamed 
OT clive 

The doors open. The Cabinet members group themselves out 
of range of Stapp’s fire. Lightfoot crosses the threshold. There 
is a shot. Lightfoot falls. Dedham and Blount catch him and 
carry his body to the conference table. 

“PD two chi D T squared minus C delta squared chi equals 

. . nought!” the boy murmurs. 

“Gibberish, eh!” ventures Stapp. 
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_ “No,” replies Evelyn Arthur; “Clark Maxwell’s formulation © 
of the Theory of Light; pure beauty.” 

' “Pure bunk,” answers Stapp. 

_ Lightfoot’s lips move. “Farewell, hapless humanity,” he mut- 
ters. “We go to the eternal mind.” 

Excitedly they search the dying Lightfoot’s clothing. They 
find his “old turnip of a watch.” Gingerly they examine it. It 
is as Faulkiner, the engineer, discovers, associated with the same 
wireless mechanism with which the flight of airplanes has been 
directed from the ground. 

“T have it,” cries Faulkiner. ‘There are two controls—one for 
what he will destroy, the other for when he will destroy it. We 
know the machine is set for world-destruction; so that’s that. 
Now for the when. There are only three possible positions for a 
time control; one—instantaneous, but it didn’t go off instan- 
taneously—our presence here proves it; two, safety; three, a 
timed explosion; and this pointer (¢o DuUNNE)—see? 

They are a little hysterical at the thought that they are safe. 

“Everything that has been spoken in this room the last twenty 
minutes is to be forgotten,” commands the Prime Minister. 

' “The clock, to the great scandal of all hopeful souls, having 
been set back, the tortoise humanity will now cover its inch dur- 
ing the ensuing century,’ solemnly declares Evelyn Arthur. 

A messenger enters the room. He bears a letter that has been 
left by a tall, dark gentleman, for the Prime Minister. 


Prime MinisteR—What’s this? (Reading the envelope.) 
“Urgent.” “From the League of United Scientists of the World.” 
What’s that? (Handing letter to, DUNNE.) Dunne. 

DunnE—Never heard of it. I say! I say! 

PrimME MINIsTER—Well? 

DuNNE—But it’s .... 

Prime MINIsTER—Read it. 

DuNNE—“To the Prime Minister and Cabinet of Great Britain, 
from the League of United Scientists of the World, secretly as- 
sembled in Geneva. The League informs the Prime Minister that 
it is aware a scientist outside the League has proved he can con- 
trol the atom .. .” 

DEepHAM—What? How did they know? 

Harrpurton—Geneva! 

FAuLKINER—Charlton and Eldridge. 

DuNNE (reading)—‘You are hereby given notice that, after 
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years of codrdinated labour, the League, also, has just discovered 
the secret of the Atom. The League has prepared its programme. 
And it serves notice that it requires the attendance of the Prime 
Minister and such of his associates as he shall select, at Geneva 
immediately. The League, obviously, i is in a position to enforce 
its demands. A similar notice is being served simultaneously on 
the Chancellories of every civilized country in the world.” 

Stapp (peering over DuNNE’s shoulder)—Charlton and 
Eldridge at the head of the list. Hello, there’s a postscript. 
(The drone of aeroplanes is faintly heard.) 

DUNNE (reading )—“Six aeroplanes are over you as you read 
this. They contain atomic bombs. Such bombs hang over the 
capitols of every civilized country.” ‘ 

FAULKINER—What? 

Stapp—Ssh! Listen! (Noise of planes is louder. Stapp 
dashes to the window.) Green! Enormous! They’re right over 
us. (All save ARTHUR crowd to the windows.) 

HALIBURTON (at back of crowd)—Damn them; they’ re as 
bad as Lightfoot. 

ArtTHuR (softly, to the corpse)—Five minutes past twelve. 
The clock cannot be set back. If not you, Francis . . . another. 

DrpHam—Give me room; don’t crowd me! 

ArTHUR—Nature doesn’t often give us a second chance. Per- 
haps she believes in us, even if we don’t believe in ourselves. 

Stapp—I can’t see; they’re in the sun. 

ARTHUR (to the corpse)—Thank you, Francis. (He bends 
down, kisses the face, then he takes the watch from the mantel- 
piece.) 

PRIME MIntsTER (left of table) —Gentlemen, those wings even 
now sound over Europe. Are we with them, or against them? 
What is our reply? 

' (They all talk. ArtHur makes for the door right. As he 
looks at the unconscious backs of his colleagues, a last flicker of 
Puck comes over him. He raises his arm as if to throw the 
watch like a bomb. Pause. Stapp turns about, faces right.) 

Stapp (crosses to right center below table)—Hello! Where 
are you off to? 

ArtHur (fiddling with the lock, tersely)—Geneva. (They 
gape. The door slams behind him. Stapp, DEDHAM, and the 
others come forward to right and left center. BLounr, DUNNE, 
PRIME MINISTER, FAULKINER, SUNNINGDALE, VERE—LIGHTFOOT 
on table—Starp, DEDHAM, PascoE, GRINDLE, CossINGTON, HALI- 
BURTON.) 
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_ DUNNE (running after ARTHUR, right)—Arthur, wait for me! 
I, too,-have hope. (He rattles the door. Locked! They all 
move a@ step or so to right.) 

| FAULKINER—My God, he’s taken it! 

HaLipurTON—Taken what? 

Stapp—It! The thing! The watch! (Striking his breast.) 
Oh, God damn! Why didn’t I get it? (The roar of a car’s cut- 
out.) 

HALIBURTON (at the window, highly excited)—There he goes! 
Out past the Admiralty. Stepping on the gas like a kid! 

FaULKINER—Croydon aerodrome at sixty an hour! 

HALisuRTON—By God, I love that man! 

SUNNINGDALE—Hooray! 

Dunne—Good luck to him! Hooray! 

DEDHAM (savagely)—Idiot! Geneva! Between them, the 


end! 


PRIME MINISTER (in a ringing voice)—No, gentlemen, between 
them, if Man can find faith, the Beginning! (The roar of planes 
fills the entire theatre.) 

The curtain falls. 


HOLIDAY 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Puitie BARRY 


FOLLOWING an impulse inspired by the popularity of a 
character in his previous season’s best-selling comedy, “Paris 
Bound,” Philip Barry wrote a companion comedy to that play for 
the season of 1928-29. He managed this by the simple expedient 
of writing the second piece not only around the popular character 
aforementioned, but also around the personality of the actress 
who played it. 

The actress is Hope Williams. Being both a gifted amateur 
and a social registerite, Miss Williams was selected for the réle of 
Fanny Shippan in ‘Paris Bound.” Fanny, it may be recalled, 
was a friend of the heroine, a wise and witty person consider- 
ably fed up with the artificialities of her own social set and more 
than a little suspicious of all similar social groups. Being a 
natural comedienne by grace of God and an actress by reason 
- of a partially developed talent for drama Miss Williams proved a 
happy inspiration for Mr. Barry. 

This second play is called “Holiday.” It is peopled by a 
society group considerably richer than was that of ‘‘Paris Bound,” 
and its problem is greatly different. It was promptly bought by 
Arthur Hopkins and produced by him at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, November 26. 

The scene is a room on the third floor of Edward Seton’s house 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. “It is a very large, rectangular 
room of the Stanford White period,” explains Mr. Barry. “The 
panelling is heavy, the mouldings are heavy, the three long win- 
dows looking out over the park at back are hung with heavy 
curtains. .. . It is a handsome room and quite a comfortable 
room, but rich, very rich.” 

Julia Seton is writing at a desk. “She is twenty-eight and quite 
beautiful.” It develops that she is just home from the Lake 
Placid Club and the winter sports. 

It also develops that Miss Julia has brought back from Placid 
‘more than she took there, since she has annexed a young man 
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named. Case—Johnny Case. Mr. Case who, by previous arrange- 
ment, has come to call on Miss Julia this bright Sunday morning 

|in December, “is thirty, medium-tall, slight, attractive-looking 
and luckily not quite handsome.” 

Johnny and Julia, being finally left to themselves by the house 
servants, fall promptly and quite enthusiastically into each other’s 
arms. But while the warmth of Julia’s greeting is at least re- 
assuring Johnny is still slightly befuddled by his surroundings. 
The Seton home is much too much for him to take in immediately. 
It is, it seems to him, something like the Grand Central and 
must be awful hard to live in. 

Julia, amused, is proud and still a little apprehensive as she . 
explains to Johnny that his worst fears are probably about to 
be realized. The Setons are very rich. They are, in fact, those 
Setons. Johnny had never suspected that. 

He thinks Julia should have told him. Still he is not as startled 
by the news as he might have been. Had he known, he admits, 
he probably would have asked her to marry him days before he 
did. 

“T went through an awful struggle,” confesses Johnny. ‘“You’ve 
no idea. I had very definite plans for the next few years, and at 
first a wife looked like quite a complication.” 

“What were the plans?” Julia wants to know. 

“For ‘one thing, I was worried about having enough for both 
of us. If I’d known I’d have spared myself. It’s simply swell 
now. Good Julia!” 

“Aren’t you funny, Johnny?” 

“Why?” 

“To talk about it.” 

“It? Money? Why? Is it so sacred?” 

“Of course not. But—” 

“T’m simply delighted, that’s all.” 

“__That I have—uh—money?”’ 

eyes. ¢oure.”’ 

“You're amazing!” 

“But, why not? If I’d suddenly discovered you could play the 
piano I’d be delighted, wouldn’t I?” 

“Ts it like knowing how to play the piano?” 

“Well, they are both very pleasant accomplishments in a girl.” 

Julia does not réally mind Johnny’s attitude. She knows he 
is going to make millions himself. But Johnny is just as con- 
vinced and equally frank in stating that he is going to do nothing 
of the kind. Before he can fully explain; in fact, before he has 
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more than satisfied himself that Julia’s acceptance of him has 
been honestly due to the fact that~she fell in love with him at 
Placid and is quite convinced that she will never want to let him 
go, there are interruptions and the subject is changed. .. . 
Johnny’s presence at the Seton house this Sunday morning, it 
now transpires, has been planned by Julia for his meeting with 


her father. Decisions as to a wedding date and so forth she 


hopes will follow. 

Julia has broken the news to father in church, where, she 
figured, he would have a chance to think before he began to talk. 
She had left Mr. Seton a little cheered by the fact that he knew 
a member of Johnny’s law firm, but still in rather a seriously 
prayerful state of mind. 

Now she knows that although the meeting will be something 
of an ordeal, Johnny will face and conquer it, and she has not 
the slightest sympathy with his suggestion that their engagement 
would have been a “‘swell guilty secret” to have kept for awhile. 

Father had to be told, and he had to be told at once because 
it is Julia’s hope that she and Johnny can be married in two 
weeks. Father, of course, will have something to say about that, 
and also about the kind of wedding it shall be—simple, as Johnny 
would prefer, or churchly and grand, according to the Seton 
tradition. The thought is depressing to Johnny. 


JoHNNy—TI just hate the thought of sitting down with a man 
and being practical about you—so soon, I mean. (JULIA softens.) 

Jurra—Angel! (She kisses him, lighily.) It’s got to be done, 
though. 

JoHNNY—AIl right. Ill gird up my loins. You know, I bet 
he'll hate this necktie. It doesn’t look substantial. 

Juria—You might sit like this—covering it with your hand. 

JouNNY—TI love you, Julia. 

Jut1a—I love you, Johnny. 

JoHNNY—That’s the main thing, isn’t it? 

Jut1a—Darling, that’s everything— 

JoHNNY—Kiss? 

JuLta—With pleasure. (They kiss.) 

JoHNNY—Don’t go. 

Jur1a—I wouldn’t think of it. 

Jounny—It’d be swell to have this whole day free with no 
. ordeals to face. 

JuLta—It’ll be over soon.—I think we’ll have Ned and Linda 
on our side. 
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Jounny—Lord, do they have to mix in, too? 

Jurta—Well, they’re my brother and sister. 

JouHNNy—Are they good guys? 

' Jutta—Dears. Ned’s a little inclined to drink too much, but 

I think he’ll outgrow it. You ought to be able to help him, I 
think. Linda’s a curious girl, she has developed a curious—I 
don’t know—attitude toward life. I can’t make her out. She 
doesn’t think as we do at all, anymore. 

JoHNNY—We? 

Jut1a—The family. Father’s worried sick about her. I think 
we can help her a lot though—I hope we can. 

Jounny—She might prefer to work it out for herself. So 
might Ned. 

JuLt1a—You are strange this morning, Johnny. 

JounNy—How? 

Jut1a—You seem—not to like things quite as much as you 
might. 

JoHNNy—Oh, yes, I do! 

Jutia—We can’t just wander forever up snowy mountains 
through pine woods with never a care, you know.” 

Jounny—Come here, darling. (She rises and goes to him.) 
We can do better than that. (Jutta looks at him.) 

JuLt1s—Do you suppose? 

Jounny—I know. 

JuLta (Jurta’s head drops)—Oh, I feel so awfully sad all at 
once. 

JouNNy—Don’t—don’t. Don’t ever— (His grasp tightens 
on her shoulders.) Look up here! (With an effort, Jutta 
looks up.) Now please kiss me several times. (JULIA kisses 
him, once, twice, lightly.) 

Juti—Is that all right?_ 

Jounny—All right, hell. It’s perfect. 


Johnny is for continuing the lesson and is bending over to kiss 
Julia again when Linda Seton enters the room. Linda “is twenty- 
seven and looks about twenty-two.” When she removes the fur 
coat that covers her she is seen to be a “slim, rather boyish, ex- 
ceedingly fresh” young woman. “She is smart, she is pretty, 

but beside Julia’s grace, Julia’s beauty, she seems a trifle gauche, 
and almost plain.” 

She stops short at sight of Julia and Johnny, but she is not 
greatly perturbed. This may not be exactly the way for sister 
to be spending Sunday morning, but Linda is willing to leave the 
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question open. Much no doubt depends upon who the young 
man happens to be. Linda devotes, the next few moments to 
finding out. — ue a 

From Johnny she gets no more than monosyllabic pleasantries, 
but from Julia she learns of how one frosty morning at Placid 
Julia, properly chaperoned, was on her way to the rink when 
whom should they meet but Johnny carrying ski. It was quite 
apparent to Julia that there was something wrong with Johnny’s 
nose; that it was in fact frozen. Realizing then that Johnny did 
not know his nose was frozen Julia stepped up and politely told 
him. 

“I suppose you don’t realize it,” Julia had said, “but your 
nose is frozen.” 

“Thanks, I hadn’t realized it,” replied Johnny. 

“Well, it is,” said she. 

“T don’t suppose there is anything you personally could do 
about it?” said he. 

Which, Linda admits, was a bit fresh, though probably no more 
fresh, as Johnny insists, than Julia’s mentioning it in the first 
place. 

Ned Seton, the girls’ brother, comes in and is a trifle annoyed. 
Some one, and he suspects Julia, has taken his cocktail shaker 
from his room and he doesn’t like it. Ned is twenty-six and as 
handsome in his way as Julia is in hers. ‘His features are fine, 
a little too fine; he displaces very little, but no one minds and 
most like him.” 

Now Ned has met Johnny and heard of Julia’s intention of 
marrying him. Ned, too, is mildly surprised but not at all dis- 
pleased. He knows this Johnny Case. At least he knows of him. 
Johnny and Ned had been at the same football game in New 
Haven and Johnny had helped Ned (who needed help) to get 
somewhere and to bed. Which, in a way, makes for a brotherly 
respect or something. 

It is Linda’s opinion, however, that with everything he may 
have in his favor in the way of friendly interests and a good ap- 
_ pearance Johnny still will need more if he is going to impress 

» properly the head of the Seton family. She thinks Johnny will 
need a bit of coaching. Is he, for one thing, a man of means? 
Money being the god of the Seton family that is most important. 


JouHNNY (rising)—I have in my pocket now thirty-four dol- 
lars and a package of Lucky Strikes. Have one? 
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Lrypa—Thanks. (She takes cigarette.) But no Gilt-Edged 
Securities? No rolling woodlands? 
| Jounny—I’ve got a few shares of Common Stock tucked away 
in a warm place. 

LinpAa—Common? Don’t say the word. (Ske accepts a light 
from Jounny, and seats herself, sighing.) Im afraid it won't 
do, Julia—He’s a comely boy, but probably just another of the 
vast army of clock-watchers. 

NepD (from behind his newspaper)—How are you socially? 

Jounny—Nothing there, either. 

Linpa—You mean to say your mother wasn’t even a Whoosiz? 

JouHNNy—Not even that. 

Jut1a—Linda, I do wish you’d shut up. 

Nep—Maybe he’s got a judge somewhere in the family. 

Linpa—Yes, that might help. Old Judge Case’s boy. White 
pillars. Guitars a-strummin’. Evenin’, Massa. 

NeEp—You must know some prominent people. Drop a few 
names. 

LinpA—Just casually, you know: “When I was to Mrs. Onder- 
donk’s cock-fight last Tuesday, whom should I see but Mrs. 
Marble— Well, sire, I thought we’d die laughing— 

JuLia (to JouNNy)—This is a lot of rot, you know. 

Jounny—I’m having a grand time. 

Linpa—“Johnny,” she says to me—she calls me “Johnny”— 

Jut1a—Oh, will you be quiet/ What on earth has set you off 
this time? i 

Linpa—But it’s dreadful, sister. (To JoHNNy.) Just what 
do you think you’re going to prove with Edward Seton, financier 
and cotillion-leader? 

Jounny—Well, I’ll tell you: when I find myself in a position 
like this, I ask myself: What would General Motors do? Then 
I do the opposite. 


Linda likes this Case boy. It will be a pity, she now believes 
—a great pity—if Julia’s wedding doesn’t come off. But Julia 
isn’t afraid of that, however difficult her father may be. Julia 
plans, gaining father’s consent, that the wedding shall be an- 
nounced immediately and held within a few weeks. 

Linda, enthused at the prospect, wants to give the announce- 
ment party. She is not much for parties as a rule, particularly 
father’s parties. But she would love to give a party of her own, 
just inviting the right people over the telephone. It would come 
on New Year’s Eve, too. That would be great. 
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“Oh, Lord, Lord! Let’s have some fun in this house before 
you leave it,” thrills Linda. “And just a few people—very few. 
Not a single bank or pink roses and no string quartet during 
supper. All I want by way of entertainment is just one good tap 
dancer!” 

Linda’s enthusiasm mounts with the thought that for once she, 
alone, is going to do something for Julia and do it in her own 
way. 

“Tt won’t be a ball, it'll be a simple sit-down supper—and, 
you know where?—the old playroom!—because the playroom’s 
the one room in this house any one’s ever had fun in!” 

Now the closing of the front door indicates that the senior 
Seton is home and probably gone first to his sitting-room. Julia 
wants to see father before father sees Johnny, and insists on 
carrying Ned with her. Which leaves Linda and Johnny to 
continue getting acquainted. They are great kidders, these two. 

“However do you do, Mr. Case?” echoes Linda in her’ best 
society manner. 

“And you, Miss—ah—” replies Johnny in kind. 

“Seton is the name.” 

“Not one of the bank Setons?” 

“The same.” 

“Fancy! I hear November cats are up four points.” 

“Have you been to the opera lately?” 

“Only in fits and starts, I’m afraid.” 

“But, my dear—we must do something for them! They en- 
tertained us in Rome.” 

“And you really saw Mt. Everest?” 

“Chit.” 

“Chat.” 

That, Linda thinks, will do for the preliminaries. Now for 
serious matters. Linda loves her sister Julia more than she loves 
anything else on earth. Julia’s sweet, she’s beautiful, she’s even 
exciting, and it is terribly important that she shall. marry the 
right man. 

Johnny is a strange bird, so far as the oe are concerned. 
Not at all the type they are used to meeting. Linda would like 
to know something about him; where he’s been, what he’s been 
doing. 

Johnny is frank to say that he has never done anything much 
beside work. The vacation trip to Lake Placid happens to have 
been the first holiday he has ever had, and he has been working 
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since he was 10. ‘he last few years he has been studying law. 
Ambitious? Yes. Ambitious to live. 
“Awhile ago you. asked me if I knew any living people,” says 

Johnny. “I know damn few.” 

“There aren’t but damn few.” 

“Well, I mean to be one of them some day. Johnny’s dream.” 

“So do I. Linda’s longing.” 

It happens that both Linda and Johnny know the Potters— 
Nick and Susan Potter—and they are agreed that perhaps the 
Potters get more fun out of nothing than any other two in the 
world. 

“Compared to the time I have,” says Linda, “the last man in a 
chain gang thoroughly enjoys himself.” 

“What’s the mattere Are you fed up?” 

“To the neck. Now tell me about your operation.” 

They are of a mind as to the emptiness of everyday existence 
as most people live it. They are convinced that what they both 
need is a change, time off, days off, years off from what they are 
doing. “And of course that’s so easy,” protests Linda. 


JoHNNy—It can be done. I intend to doit. I intend to take 
quite a lot of it—when I’m not so busy just making the where- 
withal. 

Linpa—Case, you astonish me. I’d have thought you a Will- 
ing Worker. 

JoHnNy—I am if I can get what I’m working for. 

Linpa—And what would that be? 

JoHNNY—Mine is a simple story: I just want to save part 
of my life for myself. There’s a catch to it, though. It’s got to 
be part of the young part. 

Linpa—You'll never get on and up that way. 

Jounny—All right, but IT want my time while I’m young, and 
let me tell you, the minute I get hold of just about twenty nice 

‘round thousands, I’m going to knock off for as long as they last, 
and— 

Linda—Quit? 

Jounny—Quit. Retire young, and work old. That’s what 
I want to do. 

Lrnpa—Grand. Does Julia know about it? 

JoHNNy—No—there’s no use getting her hopes up until it 
happens—don’t tell her, will you? 

Linpa—She has enough of her own for two right now—or ten, 
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for that matter. Mother and grandfather did us pretty, prety 
(Jounny shakes his head.) — i) 

Jounny—Thanks, but I’ve got to-do myself only just pretty 
enough. 

Linpa—I see. That’s foolish—you’re all right, though, Case, 
You haven’t been bitten with it yet—you haven’t been caught 
by it. 

JoHNNyY—By what? 

Linpa—The reverence for riches. 

Jounny (laughing)—You are a curious girl. 

Linpa—Curious, am I, and what about you, you big stiff? 

Jounny—Just take Johnny’s hand, and come into the Light, 
Sister. (JULIA enters. JoHNNyY turns to her.) Did you see 
him? 

Jutta—I saw him. 

Linpa—Julia. How was he? 

Jut1a—I don’t know yet. Johnny, you go up to Ned’s room. 
You haven’t arrived yet. Take the elevator—Father’s coming 
down the stairs. Quick, will you? 

JounNy—When do I arrive? 

Jut1a—One o’clock. It’s quarter to. 

Jounny—This is getting a little complicated, if you ask me. 

Jutta—Nobody asked you. Goon! Do as you're told! 

Jounny—See here, you saucy— 

Linpa—Go on, Case. Don’t expect simplicity here—just think 
of our Fifth Avenue frontage. 


_ Julia’s interview with her father has not been any too promis- 
ing. It is the same old story, of course—she is being married 
for her money. 

Linda doesn’t believe that’s true, but even if it were she can’t 
think of any better investment into which to put the family jack 
than that of acquiring a superior type of husband. And she has . 
an idea that if Johnny Case had known about the Seton money 
he would have been running yet. 

“You do like him, don’t you?” pleads Julia. 

“She asks me if I like him!” Linda’s enthusiasm is perfect. 
“My dear girl, do you realize that life walked into this house this. 
morning?. Marry him quick. Don’t let him get away. And if 
father starts the usual—where is Big Business, anyway?” 

“He said he’d be right down.” 

“Stand your ground, Julia. If you don’t know your own mind 
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by now you haven't got a mind. Name your date and stick to it. 
I’m telling you.” 

“T want father to see that Johnny has the self-same qualities 
grandfather had—and that there’s no reason why he shouldn’t 
arrive just where he did,” insists Julia. 

“__Tf he wants to,” adds Linda, significantly. 

When Edward Seton enters the room he is seen to be a man of 
58, “large, nervous, distinguished. He wears a black morning 
coat, a white carnation in his buttonhole and gray striped trousers. 
He takes glasses from his nose and folds them away in a silver 
case.” 

Mr. Seton is quite patient with Julia’s impatience. Naturally 
there are many things he will want to know about this young Mr. 
Chase—Case, rather, but of one thing he is quite sure— It will 
be out of the question for Julia to think of being married by the 
10th of January. It isn’t an affair that can be rushed into. 
Even though Linda is also convinced that Johnny is a boy with 
loads of charm and great possibilities, there is the matter of back- 
ground to be gone into. Has any one seen the financial section 
of the orning Times? 

The Seton sisters will not be put off, however. They insist 
upon discussing Johnny Case and forcing an early decision from 
their father as to the young man’s eligibility. Linda, particularly, 
is frankly irritated at the plans her father makes so casually for 
the investigation of Johnny. 

“T propose not to allow the subject of an engagement to come 
up in my first talk with him,” Mr. Seton insists. “I believe I am 
competent to direct the conversation. You and Ned, Julia, may 
excuse yourselves on one pretext or another. I should like you 
to Stay, Linda.” 

“Couldn’t we rig-up.a dictagraph? My shorthand’s weak,” 
Linda suggests. 

Now Johnny, formally announced by the butler, is as formally 
received by Edward Seton and formally introduced to Miss Linda 
Seton and Mr. Ned Seton. 

“T recall your face, but your figure puzzles me,” admits Ned. 

Now Ned and Julia have been reminded of the telephoning 
father has asked them to do and the examination of Johnny Case 
has been formally inaugurated with almost impressive dignity. 

Yes, there has been quite a bit of snow. No, Johnny will not 
smoke before lunch. Yes, he is in business in New York—with 
Sloan, Hobson. No, he is not a born New Yorker. He was 
born in Baltimore in 1897 July 6th—and he is thirty years old. 
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No, Johnny doesn’t know the Clarence Whites, of Baltimore. 
Nor the Archie Fullers. Nor Colonel Evans—old Philip Evans. 
Johnny doesn’t know any of them. Which gives Mr. Seton pause. 
There is a silence, broken by Johnny. 

“T haven’t been in Baltimore in some years,” reports Johnny, 
his “confession” gaining a certain defiant speed as he proceeds. 
“And I shouldn’t be likely to know them anyway. My father 
had a small grocery store in Baltimore—which he was never able 
to make a go of. He left a number of debts which my mother 
worked very hard to clear up. I was the only child, and I wasn’t 
in a position to help very much. She died the May before my 
sixteenth birthday. 


Epwarp—But how sad. 

Jounny—It was pretty sad—I hadn’t any—connections ex- 
cept for an uncle who’s in the roofing business in Wilmington. 
He ‘wasn’t much good though—he was inclined to get drunk— 
still is— 

Linpa—We have an uncle like that, but he keeps off roofs. 
(JouNNyY, smiles at her, and continues.) 

JounNy—But I was what’s called a bright boy, and I man- 
aged to wangle a couple of scholarships. They helped a good 
deal in school and college, and there was always plenty of ways 
to make up the difference. In term-time I usually ran eating- 
joints and typed lecture notes. In the summers I sold aluminum 
pots and pans— 

Epwarp—Linda, are you there? Linda! (Weakly.) 

Jounny—Or worked in a factory—or on a newspaper. Once 
I got myself engaged as a tutor. That was pretty unpleasant. 
Then there were department stores at Christmas and florists at 
Easter. During law school I slept all night on a couch in a 
doctor’s office, and got fifteen a week for it. That was soft. 

Epwarp (weakly)—Admirable. 

JoHNNy—No—it simply happened to be the only way to get 
through. (A brief pause, then:) Anything else, sir? 

Epwarp—lI beg your pardon? 

Linpa—I should think you would. 

Jounny—Is there anything more I can tell you about nays P 

Epwarp—Why, uh—that is to say, uh—(He flounders, and 
stops.) 

JoHNNY—Well, Mr. Seton, how about it? 

Epwarp—About it? About what? 

JouHNNy—Julia and me. 


/ 
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Epwarp—You and Julia? I’m afraid I— 

Jounny—About our getting married. (There is a silence.) 

Epwarp—This is a complete surprise, Mr. Case. I don’t know 

| quite what to say to you. 

JoHNNY (smiling)—Yes would be pleasant. 

Epwarp—I am sure it would. However, we must go into it 
rather more carefully, I am afraid. 

JouNNy—The only difficulty is the time. Julia’s idea is 
January tenth. It’s mine, too. 

Epwarp—We shall see about that. 

JOHNNY—May I ask how we shall see, sir? 

Epwarp—Mr. Case, I do not know you at all. 

JounNy—I'll give you every opportunity to if you’ll permit me. 
How’s lunch to-morrow? 

Epwarp—To-morrow I have several. 

JouHNNy—Tuesday? . (Epwarp hesitates.) 

Epwarp—wWill you meet me at the Bankers’ Club at one on 
Friday? 

Jounny—lI’m terribly sorry, but Friday’s out. I’ve got to go 
to Boston on business. Better make it to-morrow. 

(NED and Juuia reénter, Epwarp speaks, hastily.) 

Epwarp—Very well, I shall arrange my appointments.—Ah, 
Ned, Julia,—and what do you suppose can be keeping the Crams? 

Jounny (cutting in before they can reply)—Thank you. In 
the meantime, I think Mr. Hobson or Mr. Sloan might say a 
good word for me. I’m nobody at all, as things go. But I’m 
quite decent and fairly civilized, and I love your daughter very 
much—which isn’t a bit hard. She seems to like me quite a lot 
too, and that’s about all that can be said for me—except that I 
think we’ve a simply grand chance to be awfully happy—what 
do you say, Julia? 

-  Jur1a—Oh, so do I! , 

Linpa—Come on, Father, be an angel, J think he’s a very good 
number. 

Epwarp—I am afraid it is too important a matter to be decided 
off-hand. 

Jut1a—But I want to be married on the— 

Epwarp (with sudden sharpness)—You will be married, Julia, 
when I have reached a favorable decision—and upon a day which 
I will name. 

_ Jurra—I—our plan was—the tenth, and sail that nie on— 

Epwarp—The tenth is out of the question. 

Jut1a—Oh, but, Father,—! I— 
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Epwarp—And we shall let it rest at that for the moment. 
Linpa—But you'll come round, Father! I have a swell hunch 
yow'll come round. Oh, Lordy, what fun! Let’s all join hands. 


Seton Cram is 36, “somewhat bald, inclined to a waistline, but 
well turned out in a morning-coat, striped trousers and spats. 
Laura is thirty-two, a shade taller than Seton, with a rather hand- 
some, rather disagreeable face. She is as smartly dressed as a 
poor figure will allow.” The Crams are duly presented to Johnny, 
the conversation drifts naturally into the effects of the severe cold 
on chapped hands and out again to the preparations for lunch. 

Ned is inclined to think Johnny will want to brush up a bit 
and as they are leaving the room Linda suddenly discovers that 
she, too, is simply covered with dust. She follows rapidly after 
them. She has heard Ned ask the whereabouts of his cocktail 
shaker. 

The Crams and Edward Seton are a bit bewildered as the cur- 
tain falls. ; 


ACTrIE 


The Seton party, by New Year’s Eve, has assumed the usual 
extensive proportions of a society event. The playroom at the 
top of the Seton house, as Linda had predicted, is the only place 
not swarming with socially important celebrants. 

“The playroom is a long and spacious, high-ceilinged room with 
white woodwork and pale blue walls as a background for story 
book designs done in silver, white and green in the Arthur Rack- 
ham manner.” 

There are two trapezes swinging from the ceiling and tied up © 
so as to be out of the way. The furniture is light and plain and 
mostly low. There is a victrola and an old-fashioned music box 
and a settee. 

For the moment the room is,in darkness, but soon Julia and 
Ned have come from below stairs in search of Linda. They can’t 
find Linda and the playroom, Ned says, is her usual retreat when 
she is in a jam. 

Linda has not had a happy evening. Her party has been taken 
away from her by Julia and her father. Then Linda has 
refused to appear at dinner, which has made Edward: Seton 
furious. Julia has told the company that her sister is suffering 
from a splitting headache and will be down later. Still Linda 
hasn’t appeared, and now they fear she has left the house and run 
out on what is ostensibly her own party. 
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Ned.refuses to worry. Ned, in fact, being lightly alcoholic, 
refuses to worry about anything. He is of a mind to spend at 
jleast a part of the evening drinking to the absent Linda. Drink- 
ing, Ned insists, is his only protection against Julia’s tiresome 
friends. 

They soon have news of Linda. In the first place Henry, the 
butler, is in to lay places in the playroom for six for a 11.30 
supper, by Miss Linda’s orders. And then Johnny Case arrives 
with a substantial theory that Linda is dining with Nick and 
Susan Potter. At least after she had told him that she would not 
stay in the Seton house under any consideration, nor have any- 
thing to do with the party, he had telephoned the Potters and 
asked them to ask Linda to join them. 

Now it would appear that Johnny is right and that Linda is 
going to bring the Potters back with her and have supper in the 
playroom as she had originally planned. Julia is terribly put 
out about it. 

Johnny is willing to do what he can to help Julia with both 
Linda and Ned. He will get Ned to bed if he should become 
very bad, and he will do what he can to induce Linda to bring 
her friends downstairs and join the noisy 300. But he would 
like to have Julia try a little harder to enjoy herself on this most 
important occasion. 

Johnny, at least, has never felt so important before. Reporters 
have been after him all day. He hasn’t told them much—just 
asked them for offers on the story he might write of how “Farm 
boy weds heiress as blizzard grips city.” 

Johnny can’t quite get Julia’s fear that something they may do 
will seem like a tasteless display of wealth. 

“We may be suddenly and unexpectedly important to the 
world,” says Johnny, “but I-don’t see that we’re quite important 
enough to bend over backwards.” 

Julia tries not to be impatient with Johnny. After all it zs their 
engagement party. But there are many other things on her mind. 
She is standing alluringly in the doorway, after having induced 
Johnny to stay in the playroom and wait for Linda, and she calls 
back that she loves him very much. But when Johnny makes a 
dash toward her to confirm the statement she quickly closes the 
door.. As it slowly opens again Johnny completes his dash—and 
finds himself embracing Nick Potter. 

Nick, “about 34, with an attractive, amusing face,” objects 
somewhat to the violence of Johnny’s greeting, but is\in a forgiv- 
ing mood. He is also pleased to extend his congratulations to the 
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young man and pleased to hear him report that he even likes-his 


prospective father-in-law. Johnny, in. fact, is quite prepared to 
discount Nick’s warning that the elder Seton expects him to 
devote his life to a money-making career and would be “down 
on him like Levine took Richmond” if he tried to quit. And yet 
to quit and enjoy himself while he is still young is still Johnny’s 
ambition. Julia will understand, he is sure. 

Now Susan and Linda have arrived, Susan full of cheers and 
congratulations. Linda, still determined to have nothing to do 
with “that low class dancehall downstairs,” only hopes the crowd 
will leave them alone. ... 

Johnny and Linda, at least, are agreed on Johnny’s idea of 
getting something out of life. 

“T wish some one would tell what I’m to do in 1928-29 and 730 
and all the rest of them,” muses Linda. 

“What you need is a husband, Linda,” ventures Susan. 

“Have you any addresses?” 


does.” 

“Well, I won’t take no for an answer,” promises Linda. 

Julia and Johnny’s wedding day has been fixed for the 12th. 
They had decided on the 10th, but Papa Seton has a corporation 
meeting scheduled for that date. 

Johnny thinks perhaps he and Julia will stay on the other side 
indefinitely. He has accumulated a bunch of common stock at a 
low price and there is a chance it may shoot up. If it does he will 
. be ready to quit for awhile. Susan and Linda are strong for that 
resolve, but Nick is still doubtful. Has Johnny told Julia? He 
hasn’t? Well, right there is the beginning of a complication, 
Linda warns. Julia and her father are pretty much of a mind 
on some things... . 

Laura and Seton Cram are in, much to Linda’s disappointment. 
She doesn’t like the Crams. Never has. Seton brings good news 
for Johnny, however. There is a well-founded rumor that the 


“He'll arrive. I only hope you'll know how to act when he 


Seaboard stock Johnny holds is in for a sharp rise. It ought to, 


make him thirty or forty thousand. And Johnny, by the same 
rumor, has had a lot to do with putting Seaboard on the map. 
_ More than that, Seton is convinced that his own firm of brokers 
is going to make Johnny an offer to join the firm, with a chance 
of being made an executive at a large salary. Johnny is excited by 
o news about the stock, but he has little interest in the business 
offer. 

It is nearing the midnight hour. Laura is insistent that they 
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all, especially Linda, should go downstairs and join the party. 
But again Linda flatly refuses. Let the rest of them go. She is 
staying in the playroom. 

“Tf you ask me, it’s one of the worst cases of downright rude- 
ness I’ve ever seen,” explodes Seton Cram. 

“And has some one asked you—” counters Linda. 

“When a girl invites three hundred people to her house— 
adds Laura. 

“TJ invited six people—three of whom you see before you—the 
others came on some one else’s say-so—yours and father’s, I 
believe.” 

The Crams decide that they had better go. Which relieves 
the situation greatly. 

Now Linda and Johnny, Susan and Nick proceed to enjoy 
themselves. The witching hour approaches and they are irre- 
sponsibly joyous. Johnny is moved to enthuse over the lucky 
stock break, this night of all nights, and Linda was never as 
happy for anybody in her life. And then Edward Seton and ' 
Julia arrive. 

Father is plainly perturbed. He wants everybody downstairs 
to help usher in the new year. Linda is still obdurate. There are 
two parties. She is only interested in her own. She had asked 
and been granted permission to have it and she does not intend 
to change her plans. She is angry because they have stopped 
her other guests, Peter Jessup and Mary Hedges, downstairs. She 
sends Nick and Susan to rescue them. 


»” 


Linpa—Listen to me, Father: to-night means a good deal to 
me—lI don’t know what, precisely—and I don’t know how. Some- 
thing is trying to take it away from me, and I can’t let it go. 
I'll put in an appearance downstairs, if you like. Then I want 
to bring a few people up here—the few people in the world I can 
talk to, and feel something for. And I want to sit with them 
and have supper with them, and we won’t disturb any one. 
That’s all right with you, isn’t it? 

Epwarp—Your place is downstairs. 

Linpa—Once more, Father: this is important to me. Don’t 
ask me why, I don’t know. It has something to do with—when 
I was a child here—and this room—and good times in it—and— 

Epwarp—What special virtue this room has, I’m sure I don’t 
see. 

Linpa—You don’t, do you—no—you can’t. Well, I’ll tell 
you this room’s my home. It’s the only home I’ve got. There’s 
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something here that I pmdeetane and that understands me. 
Maybe it’s Mother. 

Epwarp—Please do as I hae told you, Linda. 

Linpa—I suppose you know it’s the end of us, then. 

Epwarp—Don’t talk nonsense. Do as I say. 

Linpa—It is the end. But all the same, I’m going to have 
supper here to-night in my home with my friends. 

Epwarp—I have told you— 

Lrnpa—You thought I’d come around, didn’t you? You always 
think people will come around. Not me; not to-night.- And I 
shan’t be bothered here, either. Because if there’s one thing you 
can’t stand, it’s a scene. I can promise you one if you interfere. 
I can promise you a beauty. 


Father tries to change the subject, but Linda is insistent. 
Thoughts of her mother crowd in upon her. Was she a sweet 
soul? Was she exciting? Edward Seton is short in his answers. 
Again he would change the subject.. He would talk with Johnny 
now, and asks Linda to go. 

Mr. Seton is eager to congratulate Johnny on his prospects. 
He is proud of Johnny and has already begun to make plans for 
him. Eventually, of course, he will come into the Seton firm. 
Let him go with Pritchard-Ames for the present. 

But Johnny is not of the same mind. “I don’t want to get 
tied up for life quite so soon,” he explains. ‘You see, I’m a 
kind of a queer duck, in a way. I’m afraid I’m not as anxious 
as I might be for the things most people work toward. I don’t 
want too much money. .. . You see it’s always been my plan 
to make a few thousands early in the game, if I could, and then 
quit for as long as they last, and try to find out who I am and 
what I am and what goes on and what about it—now, while I’m 
young, and feel good all the time. I’m sure Julia understands 
what I’m getting at—don’t you, Julia?” 

Julia is not so sure that she does. Edward Seton can’t under- 
stand. Perhaps Johnny wants to occupy himself otherwise—with 
some art or other? 


JoHNNy—Oh, no, I’ve got no abilities that way. I’m not one 
of the frail ones with a longing to get away from it all and indulge 
a few tastes, either. I haven’t any tastes. Old China and first 
editions and gate-legged tables don’t do a thing to me. I don’t 
want to live any way or in any time but my own—now—in New 
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York—and Detroit—and Chicago—and Phoenix—any place here, 
—but I do want to live. 
. Epwarp—As a gentleman of leisure. 
Jounny—As a man whose time, for awhile at least, is his own. 


, That’s what I’ve been plugging for ever since I was ten. Please 
don’t make me feel guilty about it, Sir. Whether I’m right or 


wrong, it’s more important to me than anything in the world but 


julia. Even if it turns out to be just one of those fool ideas 
_ that people dream about and then go flat on—even if I find I’ve 
had enough of it in three months, still I'want it. Dve got a 
feeling that if I let this chance go by, there’ll never be another 
for me. So I don’t think any one will mind if I—just have a 
| go at it—will they, Julia? (Jutta és silent.)—Will they, dear?” 


Jut1a—Father—will you let Johnny and me talk a while? 

Epwarp—Just a moment—(to JoHNNy) As I understand it, 
you have some objection, perhaps, to our manner of living. 

JoHNNy—Not for you, sir. I haven’t the slightest doubt it’s 
all right for you—or that it’s the answer for a lot of people. 
But for me—well, you see I don’t want to live in what they call 
“a certain way.” In the first place I’d be no good at it, and 
besides that I don’t want to be identified with any one class of 


_ people. I want to live every which way, among all kinds—and 
_ know them—and understand them—and love them—that’s what 


I want, don’t you, Julia? 
Jutia—Why, I— It sounds— 
Epwarp—In all my experience, I have never heard such a— 
JoHNNy—I want those years now, Sir. 
Jut1a—Father—please— (He turns to her. Their eyes meet.) 


It will be all right, I promise you. 


Epwarp (turning at the door)—Case, it strikes me that you 
chose a strange time to tell-us-this,.a very strange time. 

JoHNNY (puzzled)—I don’t quite— 

Epwarp—In fact, if I had not already sent the announce- 
ment to the newspapers—asked a number of our friends here 
to-night to— 

JuLt1a—Father! 

JoHNNY (very quietly)—Oh, I see. 

Jur1a—Father—please go down. We'll come in a minute. 


After Edward Seton has gone Johnny tries to explain to Julia, 
but she is furious with him. The idea of his choosing this night 
to make such a foolish declaration and to antagonize her father! 
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The idea of his thinking that a young man of his energy and his 
ability could quit at thirty! Ridiculous! She is willing, if he 
is tired, that. he should take a-holiday, but to give up his career— 
Why does he take delight in torturing her as he does? 

It is hard for Johnny to understand Julia in this mood. There 
is an expression in her eyes now that he has never seen before. 
Of course, he explains, he would not expect her to live on his 
income. She has plenty and to spare. The “looks of the thing” 
don’t mean a thing to him. 

“I shouldn’t mind it,” he explains, “and I think that lookout’s 
mine. Oh, darling, you don’t see what I’m after, either—but 
try a little blind faith for awhile, won’t you? Come along with 
me—the whole way, dear.” 

“Wait till next year—or two years, and we'll think about it 
again,” pleads Julia. “If it’s right it can be done then as well 
as now. You can do that for me—for us—can’t you?” 

He is looking her squarely in the eyes now. “You think by 
then I’d have come ’round,” he says, “that’s what you think, 
isn’t it? Id have come ’round—” 

Linda is back before Julia can answer. She couldn’t find 
Peter and Mary. They had missed her and gone on. Nick and 
Susan have followed. Linda is expected to join them later, but 
she doesn’t think she will. She thinks she will stay in the play- 
room by herself. She can be quite amusing by herself at times. 
Johnny thinks he will stay, too. And Julia, angry with them 
both, flounces out. . . . Linda starts the music box. . . . It’s a 
waltz. 

“You wouldn’t care to step into a waltz, Mr. Case?” she says. 

“T’d love it.” 

She extends her arms, he takes her in his, they begin to waltz 
slowly. 


JoHNNy—There’s a conspiracy against you and me, child. 

Linpa—What’s that? 

Jounny—The Vested Interests— 

Linpa—I know. | 

JOHNNyY—They won’t let us have any fun, and they won’t 
give me time to think. 

Linpa—I suppose, like the great fathead you are, you told 
them all your little hopes and dreams. 

JoHNNy—Um. 

Linpa—Pretty disappointing? 

JouHnNy—Bad enough. 


| 
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Lrypa—Poor boy. 

JouNNy—How about your own evening? 

Linpa—Not so good, either. 
‘ JounnNy—Poor girl. 

Lrnpa—But we won’t mind, will we? 

JoHNNY—Hell, no, we won’t mind. 

Linpa—We'll get there— 

JouHNNyY—Wel'll get there! (She stops in the dance and looks 


up at him for a moment, curiously. Then he smiles at her and 
| she smiles back.) Place head, A, against cheek, B, and proceed 


as before—(they begin to dance again.) Of course ‘they may be 
| right. 

LinpA—Don’t you believe it! 

JouHnNy—They seem—awfully sure. 

Linpa—It’s your ride still, isn’t it? You know where you 
want to go, don’t you? 

JoHnNy—Well, I thought I did. 

Linpa—So did I. Pathetic, wasn’t it—all my fuss and fury 
over anything so unimportant as this party. 

JounNy—Maybe it was important. 

LinpAa—Well, if it was, ’m not. And I guess that’s the answer. 

JoHNNY—Not quite. 

Linpa—Me and my little what-d’you-call-it—defense mecha- 
nism—so pathetic. Yes, I’m just chock-full of pathos, I am. 

Jounny—You’re a brick, Linda. 

Lrypa—Oh, shut your silly faces eb. You’ re right, you know 
—there is nothing up the fun-alley. 

JoHnNy—Fun-alley? 

Linpa—I had a nice little seven-word motto for my life, but 
I guess she don’t work. 

JoHNNy—What was it?. 

Linpa—“Not very important—but pretty good entertain- 
ment.” 

Jounny—Hum. 

Linpa—For “pretty good” read “rotten.” (She stops dancing.) 
There. That’s enough. I’m getting excited. 

JoHnNNy—What? 

Lrnpa—It was grand. Thanks. You can go now. (She has 
not yet left his arms. Suddenly from outside comes the noise 
of bells tolling. Her grasp tightens upon his arm.) Listen! 
(She looks over her shoulder toward the window. Horns begin to 
sound, sirens, shots.) 

Jounny—It’s it, all right. (Again she turns her face to his.) 
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Linpa—Happy New Year, dear. one 

Jousnny—Happy New Year, dear. (He bends and kisses her. 
For an instant she clings to him, and then averts her face.) 

Linpa (in a breath)—Oh, Johnny, you’re so attractive— 

Jounny (with dificulty)—You’re—you're all right yourseli— 
(There is a dead silence. Then she leaves his arms, turns and 
smiles to him.) 

Linpa—You can count on Sister Linda—Run on down now— 
quick? They'll be waiting. 

Jounny (hesitating)—Linda— 

Linpa—What? 

Jounny—They’ve—your father—I’ve been put in a position 
that— 

LinpAa—Do you love Julia, Johnny? (JoHNNy turns away.) 

Jounny—Of course I do. 

Linpa—Well, if ever she needed you, she needs you now. 
Once it’s announced she’ll go through with it. Then you can help 
her. I can’t do anything any more. I’ve tried for twenty years. 
You're all that’s left— Go on, Johnny—(He goes to the door 
and opens it. From downstairs comes a swelling chorus of male 
voices singing “Auld Lang Syne’’)—and tell those choir-boys for 
me, that I'll be in Scotland before them. 


Johnny leaves the door open as he goes. From below stairs 
there is a roll of drums. The music and voices stop. Linda has 
shut off the music-box and is standing by the window. Through 
the door the voice of Edward Seton is heard. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he is saying, “my very good friends, 
I have the honor to announce to you the engagement of my 
daughter, Julia, to Mr. John Case—an event which doubles the 
pleasure I take in wishing you—and them—a most happy and 
prosperous, New Year.” (There is loud applause, congratula- 
tions.) 

Ned wanders in. He is plainly intoxicated. Linda wonders 
what it would be like to get drunk. It’s great, Ned assures her. 
It brings you to life. You feel important. It’s a swell game, 
too, as it goes on, every move, every sentence, is a problem 
that gets pretty interesting. And when finally you’re beaten 
you don’t mind. You sleep. 


Linpa—Oh, Ned—that’s awful! 
Nep—Think so? Other things are worse. 
Linpa—But—but where do you end up? 
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Nrep—Where does everybody end up? You die——And that’s 
| all right, too. 

Lrnpa—-Ned, can you do it on champagne? 
' Nep—What’s the matter, Linda? (She drinks her glass and 
| sets it down.) 

Linpa—Nothing. 

Nep—I know. 

Linpa—Yes? 

Nerp—Johnny. 

Linpa—Give me some more, Ned. 

Nerp—He’s a funny boy, isn’t he? 

Linpa—Give me some, Ned—(NEp fills her glass.) 

Nep—You can tell me about it. 

Linpa—lI love the boy, Neddy. 

Nep—I thought so. Hell, isn’t it? 

Linpa—I guess it will be. 

NED (raising his glass)—Here’s luck to you—(He sari his 
glass. Luinpa stares at hers.) 

Lrnpa—I don’t want any luck. (NEeEp falls over on his side, 
asleep.) Ned— (He does not answer. Linva slowly walks up to 
the door.) Ned—Maybe I ought—I’m not sure I will stay up 
here. Do you mind? (No answer. She turns and sees him.) 
Ned! (No answer. She goes to him swiftly and bends above 
him.) Poor lamb. (She kisses his cheek. Walks up to the door, 
turns off the lights, the door opens and the voices are heard from 
downstairs laughing and talking. She raises her head and goes 
out calling.) Hello—Hello, every one! 

The playroom is dark,.except for the light from the windows. 
_ The curtain falls. 


ACT IIT 


It is the evening of the day that was to have been Julia and 
Johnny’s wedding day. In the Seton living room Nick and 
Susan Potter and Linda are taking coffee. Their conversation 
concerns the present whereabouts of young Mr. Case. 

That Johnny and Julia should have disagreed and decided to 
postpone the wedding for the present is plain enough, and that 
Johnny should want to go away by himself to think things out 
is reasonable. But where he could have gone, and where he is 
at the moment, is puzzling. 

Linda seems to be the only one who really is interested. Julia 
is taking the matter quite calmly and with complete confidence. 
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She has her father on her side, and he, too, is unperturbed bed 
confident. Nick and Susan, as outsiders, are no more than 
mildly interested. They, as a matter of fact, don’t blame Johnny 
a bit for having taken to the woods— 

The woods! That’s a suggestion. Now Linda thinks she has 
it. Johnny Case is at Lake Placid. Most natural place in the 
world for him to go. A minute more and she has set long dis- 
tance tracing him... . 

Nick and Susan are sailing at midnight. Before they go they 
are rather plainly anxious to get the thought across to Linda that 
there are other girls, and one girl in particular, who might be a 
lot better for Johnny Case than Julia Seton could ever be, 
seeing how divergent are their views of life. Susan is certain 
Linda is in love with Johnny— 

The answer from the Placid Club is in. ... Mr. Case had 
been there but had left on the noon train for New York. 

Now Nick has confessed. Johnny is not only in New York 
right then, but he has engaged a single stateroom on the steamer 
on which the Potters are sailing. Nick had bought it for him. 
Johnny is going to Europe alone. 

Linda is surprised, but also confident that if Johnny is in town 
he will be at the house before he sails. She is also confident 
that Johnny and Julia are still deeply in love with each other, 
and that once they are married Johnny will be able to adjust all 
their differences, even including the management of father. What 
she can’t understand is Julia’s stubbornness and her arrant short- 
sightedness. Some way Linda feels that she must make Julia 
listen to her; that Julia must be made to realize that men like 
Johnny Case do not grow on every bush. 

“But you see,” Susan explains, “the things you like in him 
are just what she can’t stand, Linda. And the fate you say he'll 
save her from is the one fate in this whole world she wants.” 

“T don’t believe it. Even so, she loves him—and there’s been 
a break. Wouldn’t you think she’d be woman enough to hang 
on—hang on!” 

“I don’t know,” Susan answers, significantly. ‘There’s an- 
other who isn’t woman enough to grab.” 

“T don’t quite get you, Susan.” 

“Well, to make it plain, no man’s lost this side of the altar.” 

Slowly Linda answers her. “Julia has never loved anybody in 
her life but Johnny—and me,” she says. It is rotten of them to 
suspect— 
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Nick and Susan are duly sorry. Linda is on the verge of 
|tears. Then Julia comes. She is apparently quite unconscious 
of any worry. She is glad to see the Potters, sorry they won’t 
be home for the wedding, which she expects will take place in 
_ the spring, or earlier, and hopes they will have a lovely trip. 
She is, however, visibly startled by their report of Johnny 
_Case’s sailing. She doesn’t believe that. Certainly if he had 
planned any such trip he would have let her know. 

_ The Potters gone, Linda tries to arouse Julia’s interest in the 
possibility of Johnny’s going. If she doesn’t want him to sail 
and make hash of both their lives she had better send some 
word to the boat. Julia doesn’t purpose doing anything of the 
kind. Furthermore she is not greatly interested. When Linda 
_accuses her of deliberately shutting her out of her confidences 
of late Julia is also at pains to deny that accusation. 


Jutta—lIf there’s been any shutting out done, it’s you who’ve 
done it, Linda. 

Lrnpa—Me? 

_ Jutra—Johnny and I have had a difference of opinion, and 

_ you're siding with him, aren’t you? 

_ Lrnna—But he’s right! He’s right for you as well as for 
himself— 

Jut1a—I think that’s for me to decide. 

Lrnpa—Not father? 

Jut1a—Father has nothing to do with it— 

LinpA—Oh, no! 

Jut1a—He happens to agree with me where you don’t, that’s 
all. 

Linpa—We’ve always agreed before—always. 

Jutta—No—I think quite often I’ve given in, in order to 
avoid scenes and upsets and—oh, well— 

Lrnpa—Is that true, Julia? 

Jur1a—You’ve always been the “stronger character,” haven't 
you? At least people have always thought so. You’ve made all 
the decisions—you’ve always had the ideas— 

Linpa—And you’ve been resenting me right from the very— 
(She turns away)—Oh—I can’t believe it. 

JuL1a—It’s nothing to get in a state about, and I didn’t say 
I resented you. You’ve been an immense help, often. But when 
it comes to determining my future, and the future of the man 
I’m going to marry— 
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Lrnpa (turning on her sharply) —Your future! What do you 
want, Julia—just security? Sit back in your feather- boa among 
the Worthies of the World? 

JuLt1a—Well, I’m certain that one thing I don’t want is to 
start this endless, aimless discussion all over again. 

Linpa—But I tell you, you can’t stand this sort of life for- 
ever, not if you’re the person I think you are, and when it starts 
going thin on you, what’ll you have to hold on to? Lois Evans 
shot herself, why? Fanny Grant’s up the Hudson in a Sana- 
torium—why? 

Jut1a—I’m sure I don’t know. 

Linpa—Nothing left to do or have or want—that’s why—and 
no insides! There’s not a poor girl in town who isn’t happier 
than we are—at least they still want what we’ve got—they think 
it’s good. (She turns away.)—If they knew! 

Jut1a—And I think it’s good. 

Linpa—Lord, Julia, don’t tell me that you want it! 

JuL1a—I want it, and it’s all I want. 

Linpa—Then it’s good-bye, Julia. 

Juit1a—Oh, Linda, for heaven’s sake don’t be so ridiculous. 
If you’re so damn set on being violent, get a few Russians in and 
talk Life with a great big L to them. 


Edward Seton enters the room in time to hear the last of the 
quarrel and is gently chiding. Quite as calm in his confidence, 
too, as Julia. He does not, he assures Linda, think that Johnny 
is a fortune-hunter. Merely a strong-willed young man who has 
become momentarily confused in his outlook—particularly his 
outlook toward work—an attitude in general that appeals to Mr. 
Seton as being quite un-American. 


Lrnpa—Then he’s a bad-one and will go to hell when he dies. 
Because apparently he can’t quite believe that a life devoted to 
piling up money is all it’s cracked up to be. ‘That’s strange, 
isn’t it—when he has us, right before his eyes, for such a shining 
example. 

Jutia—I thought you were the one who found leisure so 
empty. 

Linpa—And so it may be for him—yes—maybe it will! But 
he’s got a right to discover that for himself. Can’t you see that? 
Jurt1a—I can see the discovery would come, quick enough. 

Lrnpa—And you don’t want to be with him to lend a hand, | 
if it should? (Jutta és silent.) 
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Epwarp—Linda, I listened most attentively to our young 
[dreamer the other day. I have listened quite as attentively to 
you this evening. I am not entirely without intelligence, but I 
‘must still confess that most of your talk seems to me to be of the 
; seventeen-year-old variety. 

Linpa—I’m glad if it is! We are all grand at seventeen. It’s 
after that that the—sickness sets in. 

_ Epwarp (chuckling)—I feel very well, myselfi—and you look 
in perfect health, my dear. 

Linpa—You both think he'll come around, Father. Com- 
‘promise, anyway. You'll get fooled. He won't give way one 
little inch. 

Epwarp (at the door)—Stubborn—? 

LinpA—Right! And sure he’s right! 

Epwarp—We shall see—(He goes out, victor.) 

Jut1a—Is that all, Linda? 

Linpa—Where are you going? 

Jut1a—To bed. 

Linpa—Now? 
| Jur1a—Yes. Have you any objections? 

Linpa—You actually won’t lift a finger to keep him off that 
boat to-night? te 
_ Jurta—He has no idea of taking it. 
Linpa—You don’t know him! 
JuL1a—Well, I think I know him a little better than you. I 
happen to be engaged to him. 


Ned is home early from the theatre. He didn’t like it and he 
left. He likes his drinks better. Ned would comfort Linda if he 
could. He doesn’t see any reason she shouldn’t love Johnny Case 
if she wants to. 

Both she and Ned are in a jam as Linda sees it, and they’ve 
both got to work out. Ned can’t go on drinking his life away 
just because he is disgusted. After the wedding they’ll go out to 
Colorado and live naturally for awhile. That will bring them 
back to normal and clear their minds. 

Ned is not so sure that he wants to go anywhere. He is pretty 
well through and doesn’t care. But he is keen that Linda should 
go on. Eager that she should not try to forget Johnny Case 
if she doesn’t want to forget him. 

“Are you so sure you want to get over him?” he demands. 

“No, I’m not,” confesses Linda. ‘‘And that’s what scares me 
most. I feel alive, and I love it. I feel at last something’s hap- 
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pening to me. But it can’t get anywhere so it’s like living on— 
your stuff. Ive got to get oyerit.” | 

“Because it seems so-hopeless, is that it?” 

“Seems! What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know? Then let me tell you something: you’re 
twice as attractive as Julia ever thought of being. You’ve got 
twice the looks, and twice the mind and ten times the guts. 
You’ve lived in her shade for years, now, and there’s nothing to it. | 
You could charm a bird off a tree, if you would. And why not? | 
If you were in her way, she’d ride you down like a rabbit.” 

Linda is furious, or tries to be, that Ned should think such 
things knowing, as he must, how much Julia loves Johnny. And 
then the butler announces Mr. Case. 

Johnny has come prepared to make a compromise. He still 
loves Julia. Nothing else seems important. Linda can under- 
stand that. Someway the fun seems to have gone out of him, 
out of his voice, but she understands. 


JoHNNy—Linda—you agree that there’s only the one thing 
for me to do now? 

Linpa (smiling )—Compromise— 

Jounny—Yes, damn it! But you think that’s right, don’t 
your 

Linpa—I don’t think it matters a bit what I think—(JoHnny 
goes to her suddenly and seizes her wrists.) 

JoHNNy—It does, though! You think it’s right, don’t you? 
Say you think it’s right! 

Lrnpa—Shall I send for Julia? 

JoHNNY—Say it first! 

Linpa—Johnny—when two people love each other as much 
as you say, anything that keeps them apart must be-wrong. Will 
that do? (Jounny throws her hands down and moves away from 
her.) And shall I send for her now? 

JOHNNY (almost inaudibly)—Go ahead. (Linva presses a 
button in the box behind the telephone.) 

Linpa—With luck, we’ll manage not to include Father this 
time. 

Jounny—Oh, God, yes! (Linpa again presses the button, 
and again several times.) Asleep, probably. 

Linpa—Of course not. (She presses it again. Then:) Julia 
—yes—would you come down a minute? No—but there’s no 
telegram to send up! Will you come, Julia? (Her voice 
changes.) Julia, it’s terribly important that you come down here 
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| at once.- (She replaces the telephone and turns to JoHNNY.) 
She’ll be right down. 
. Jounny—If she doesn’t fall asleep again. 
Linpa—Johnny—don’t talk like that. I can’t stand to hear 
| your voice do that. 
JoHNNY—You care more what happens to me than she does. 
Linpa (startled)—What? Don’t be'silly. (Then with diffi- 
culty.) Maybe I feel things about you that she doesn’t because 
—well, maybe just because I’m not in love with you. 
JoHNNY—You know what I think of you, don’t you? 
LInDA (smiling)—I’d be glad to hear. 
Jounny—I like you better than any one else in the world. 
ij Apacs very nice, Johnny—because I like you a good 
deal, too. 


Edward Seton is home. Beams as he meets Johnny. Confident 

_ that all will be well. It is Linda’s idea that they should all 

clear out when Julia comes, or before. It is Johnny’s idea that 

Julia, who is there now, should get on her wraps and that they 

should go out. But it is Edward Seton’s idea that they should 

stay and hear what he has to say to them. He has no idea of 
coming between two young people in love. Certainly true love 
is a very rare and beautiful thing. But— 
Johnny is prepared to agree to-almost anything. He will, if 
| they like, take the position with Pritchard-Ames. For a year 
or so at least. He still is convinced it is not the thing for him 

_ to do, but if Julia wants it—he’ll try it for, say, three years. 

Now it is arranged that the wedding shall be immediately 
announced. It can take place-any time “Mr. Seton agrees, after’ 

' the invitations have been out ten days, and the newlyweds can 
sail the end of the same week. 

| It will be well, Mr. Seton also thinks, to arrange the honey- 

- moon a bit in advance. He will help them plan it. He knows 
some very good and influential people both in London and Paris 
he shall want them to visit. And there is no reason, of course, 
‘why they should not combine a little business with pleasure, even 
if Johnny was of the opinion his wedding trip was going to be 
more of a lark than a business trip. 

_ When they get back father will see that their home is ready for 
them in Sixty-fourth street—a sweet place he is prepared to 
lend them. He has also decided to turn the Poplars over to them 
for the summer. A cute ‘little place, the Poplars, Ned agrees. 

} Hasn’t even got a ballroom. 


| 
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“This is not a deed of gift, you know,” Edward warns them. 
“Not yet. Perhaps when you have occupied them—er—five years 
or so, my hard old heart may soften.” 

“Listen to him—fis hard old heart,” laughs Julia, turning 
happily to Johnny, “Have you ever known any one so sweet?” 


JoHNNY (after @ moment)—Julia—I’m sorry—but I can’t 
stand it. 

Jura (after a pause) —Would you—mind telling me what you} 
mean? 

Jounny—If we begin loaded down with possessions, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, how do we ever get out ee under them? 
We never would. 

Epwarp—Ah? 

Jounny—No. You’re extremely generous—and kind—but it’s 
not for me. assur; 

Epwarp—And may I ask what és for you? 

Jounny—I don’t know yet, but I do know it’s not this. © 

Epwarp (very quietly)—We are to understand, then, you are 
not returning to work? 

JouNNy—That work? For thisP—No. 

JuL1a—But you said!— 

JoHNNy—I’m back where I was, now. I can see now that it’s 
got to be a clean break, it’s simply got to be. 

Epwarp (softly)—But the other day, if I remember correctly, 
you intimated that you might follow some occupation— 

Jounny—Eventually, yes. I think I may still be fairly active 
at thirty-five or forty.’ 

Epwarp—And in the meantime you expect just to lie fallow, 
is that it? 

JounNny—Not lie—be! I expect to dig and plow and water 
for all I’m worth. 

Epwarp—Toward the—er—eventual occupation which is to 
overtake you— 

Jounny—Exactly. 

Epwarp—I see.—Julia, if you marry this young man now, 
I doubt if he will ever again earn a penny. 

JounNy—Julia, if it’s important to you, Ill promise you I 
shall earn my own living.. And what’s more, if there’s need of 
it, Il always earn yours. 

Jutta—Thanks. 

JouHNNy—Oh, my: dear, we’ve got to make our own life—_ 
there’s nothing to it, if we don’t—there’s no other way to live 
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it Let’ s forget wedding invitations and two weeks from Wednes- 
‘day. Let’s go now. The Captain will marry us. 
| Jurta—I must decide now, must I? 

|\JoHNNy—Please— 

Jur1a—And if I say No—not unless you—? 
| Jounny—Then I’m going to-night, by myself. 

_ Jur1a—Very well—you can go. Because I don’t quite see 
myself with an idler for a husband. 

JouNny (after a pause)—I suppose the fact is, I love feeling 
free inside even better: than I love you, Julia. 

JuL1a—Apparently—or what you call feeling free. 

JoHNNY (turns to Epwarp)—Good-bye, sir, I’m sorry we 
couldn’t make a go of it. Thanks for trying anyhow. (Goes to 
Lrnpa and takes both her hands. Behind table left.) Good-bye 
to you, Linda. You've been sweet. 

Linpa—Good-bye, Johnny. So have you.—I hope you find 
what you're looking for. 

Jounny—I hope you do. 

Linpa—You did want some one along with you on the big 
search, didn’t you? 

Jounny—I did, you know. 

Linpa—Poor boy. 

JouHNNy—But we won’t mind, will we? 

Linpa—Hell, no—we won’t mind. 

JoHNNY—Wei'll get there— 

Linpa—Sure. We'll get there!. (JoHNNy tightens his grasp 
on her hands.) 

Jounny—Linda— (She leans toward him.) 

Lrinpa—Oh, please do—(JoHNNy bends, kisses her briefly.) 
Jounny—Good-bye, Ned (He goes out.) 

Lrinpa (@ murmur)—I'll miss that man. 


Johnny’s departure leaves Julia and her father a little stunned, 
but they quickly recover. Edward Seton is more pleased than 
otherwise and even Julia admits a sense of relief. She has no time 
to waste persuading ‘‘a lightweight like him that there’s some- 
thing more to life than having fun and more fun.” 

Suddenly Linda is by her sister’s side, grasping her by the 
arm, and shouting ‘a little excitedly: 


Jut1a—What’s the matter with you? 
Linpa—You don’t love him. 
~ JuLt1a—Will you kindly let go my arm? 


“ ev] 
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Lrnpa—You don’t love him! 

Jut1a—Will you please— 

Linpa—Answer me! Do you-or do you not? 

Jut1a—And what's that to you, may I ask? 

Epwarp—Now, children— 

Lrnpa—What’s it to me! Oh, what’s it to me! (Her grasp 
tightens on JuLta’s arm.) Answer me! 

Jutta—Father—what’s the matter with her? 

Linpa—You don’t, do you? I can see you don’t. It’s written 
all over you. You're relieved he’s gone—telieved. 

Jut1a—And suppose I am? 

LinpA (to NEepD)—She asks me to suppose she is! She con- 
fronts Jutta.) Are you? Say it! 
Jur1a—I’m so relieved, I could sing with it. Is that what 

you want? 
Linpa—Yes! Thanks—(She throws back her head and laughs 
with joy)—Oh, Lordy, Lordy—have I got a job now! 


From her handbag Linda fishes two brown envelopes and passes 
one to Ned. They are passports. Is he ready to go with her— 
now—to-night! Ned’s afraid he couldn’t. Linda doesn’t hear 
her father, doesn’t mind Julia. She sees only Ned. Will he go - 
with her? Ned wavers but hasn’t the courage. He’s caught! 
He will have to stick. Then, promises Linda, she will be back 

for him. 

Now the maid is in to tell her that the Potters are waiting 
below. Her week-end bag is in their car. She will take her fur 
coat and throw a couple of hats in a box and be ready. Then she 
turns to Julia. 


LinpA—You’ve got no faith in Johnny, have you, Julia? His 
little dream may fall flat, you think—yes! So it may! What 
about it? What if it should? There’ll be another—the point is, 
he does dream! Oh, I’ve got all the faith in the world in Johnny! 
Whatever he does is all right with me. If he wants to sit on 
his tail, he can sit on his tail. If he wants to come back and sell 
peanuts, Lord, how I’ll believe in those peanuts! (She kisses her 
briefly.) Good-bye, Julia. (Turns to her father.) Good-bye, 
Father. (And goes to NED.) Good-bye, Neddy— 

NeED—Good-bye, kid—good-luck—(For a moment they cling 
together.) 

LinpAa—Oh, never you fear, I'll be back for you, you fine 
bucko! 
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Nep—All right, kid. (She moves towurd the door. Neb is 
drawn after her.) 

EpwArp—As yet you have not said where it is you are— 

Jutia—I know. 
| Linpa—And try to stop me, some one! Oh, please—some one 
try to stop me! (She goes out.) (NED closes the door afier her 
and stands against it, head down, murmuring: ) 

Nep—Oh, God—oh, God— 

Epwarp—lI shall not permit it. I shall— 

Nep—Permit it, permit Linda? Don’t make me laugh, Father. 

JuLtta—She’s going with them, isn’t she? Jsn’t she? 

Nep (smiling)—Going to get her Johnny. 

Jura (laughing)—A fine chance she’s got! 

Nrp—Any bets? (Then savagely.) Any bets, Julia? (He 
raises glass for a toast.) To Linda! (Sees the picture of Grand- 
father.) And while we’re at it, Grandfather— 

The curtain falls. 
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THE FRONT PAGE 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Ben Hecut AND CHARLES MacArtTHUR 


THE first hit of this particular theatre season, scored in mid- 
August, was that of a newspaper melodrama called ‘“The Front 
Page.” The hit came as something of a surprise—especially to 
newspaper men. 

There have been from time to time other newspaper plays 
produced, but few of them have ever attained anything like a 
paying popularity. Usually objection revolves about their being 
too freely technical to achieve a convincing actuality. The news- 
paper men who write them live their stories over with a vivid 
personal interest, yet seem unable to inspire an understanding 
interest on the part of their audiences. Their romances and their 
plots, insists John Average Citizen, are purely artificial and their 
conclusions highly implausible. 

It may be the Messrs. Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
carried these objections in mind when they wrote “The Front 
Page” and were determined to produce at least one newspaper 
drama that should be real. 

They would have no traffic with the “‘What the heck!” school 
of lip-pursed profaners, nor even with the “Jeez” or impersonal 
“goddam” boys. They would speak the language as it was 
spoken to them when they were newspaper men. Let press, public 
and producer decide whether or not they were justified. 

A majority of the play’s reviewers were enthusiastic. Here, 
they severally shouted the morning and afternoon following the 
play’s production on August 14,—here was the first real newspaper 
drama they had ever seen! 

The public, too, for several months thereafter endorsed this — 
enthusiasm. Playgoers to whom the coarser profanities were still 
something of a shock when spoken in a playhouse took “The 
Front Page” blows with a smile. Even those newspaper men who 
insisted that in so and so many years of service they never had 
met so rough and tough a crew of reporters were willing to admit 
the Hecht-MacArthur drama spr atmospherically veracious and. 
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. emotionally exciting.’ Thus the verdict was permitted to stand. 
Acceptance or rejection of the drama thereafter became largely a 
‘matter of individual taste and cultural standards. 

Being one of the audience at a performance of ‘The Front 
Page” you find yourself looking into the press room of the 
Criminal Courts building in Chicago, “a chamber set aside by 
the City Fathers for the use of journalists and their friends.” 

“Tt is,” state the authors, ‘a bare, disordered room peopled by. 
newspaper men in need of shaves, pants pressing and small 
change. Hither reporters are drawn by an irresistible lure—the 
privilege of telephoning free.” ; 

Seven telephones connect the press room with the seven news- 
papers of Chicago. The place is sparsely furnished with a couple 
of tables and an assortment of chairs. 

“There is one elegant item, however,” reads the description; 
“A huge, ornate, black walnut desk, the former property of Mayor 
Fred. A. Busse, deceased about 1904.” . . . “The walls, unpainted 

since the building was erected in 1885, sport a frieze of litho- 
graphs, hand painted studies, rotogravure cuttings and heroic 
pencil sketches, all on the same theme: Woman.” 

There is a door letting into a room labelled “Gents,” and 
double doors at back opening into the main corridor. There are 
tall windows at the side of the room looking down upon ‘the 
Cook County jail. 

“Tt is 8.30 in the evening. Four men are playing poker at the 
main table in the center of the room. They are Murphy of the 
Journal, Endicott of the Post, Schwartz of the News and Wilson 
of the American; four braves known to their kind as police re- 
porters. Katatonic, seedy Paul Reveres, full of strange oaths and 
a touch of childhood.” 

Ernie Kruger of the Journal of Commerce, being gifted beyond 
his comrades, sits detached from the group playing a banjo and 
singing, more or less dreamily, “By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon.” 

At the ornate desk, previously mentioned, now the property of 
Roy Benzinger, chief feature writer of the Tribune, McCue of 
the City News is telephoning all the police stations, hospitals, etc., 
on behalf of his companions in a never-ending quest for news. 
“His reiterations, whined in a manner intended to be ingratiating, 
have in them the monotonous bally-hoo wail of the press.” 

The card players talk through the whining of McCue and the 
one-man concert of Kruger, pausing occasionally to voice in pic- 
turesque profanity their irritation at being disturbed. Now and 
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again, with their news ears cocked, they pause long enough to © 


catch the drift of what McCue-is getting over the phone, as, they 
do, for instance,-when he succeeds in raising Mrs. Margolies. 


McCue (into phone)—Is this the home of Mrs. F. D. Mar- 
golies? 

MurpHy—I’d like a deck with some aces in it. 

McCue (cordially, into phone)—This is Mr. McCue of the 
City News Bureau. . . . Is it true, Madame, that, you were the 
victim of a Peeping Tom? 

Krucer—Ask her if she’s worth peeping at. 

Witson—Has she got a friend? 

McCukE (into phone)—Now, that ain’t the right attitude to 
take, Madame. All we want is the facts. ... Well, what did 
this Peeping Tom look like? I mean, for instance, would you 
say he looked like a college professor? 

Enpicott—tTell her I can run up for an hour. 

Krucer—I’ll accommodate her if she’ll come down here. 

ScHWARTZ—By me. 

McCvueE (into phone)—Just a minute, Madame. Is it true, 
Mrs. Margolies, that you took the part of Pocahontas in the Elks’ 
Pageant seven years ago? ... Hello. (To the. others.) She 
hung up. 

Murpuy—tThe hell with her! A dime. (The fire-alarm box, 
over the door, begins to ring.) 

Enpicott—Where’s the fire? 

Witson—Three-two-one! 

ScHwartz—Clark and Erie. 

Krucer (wearily as he strums)—Too far. 

McCue (into phone)—Harrison four thousand. 

ScHWARTZ (rises; stretching; ambles over and looks out the 
window )—Oh, Christ!—what time is it, anyway? 

Witson—Half past eight. (Rises; goes to the water cooler.) 

Murpuy (drawing cards)—One off the top. 

WiLtson—How’s the wife, Ed? Any better? 

ScHWARTZ—Worse. 

Witson—That’s tough. 

ScHwaRtTz—Sitting here all night, waiting for ’em to hang 
this bastard! (A gesture toward the jail.) 

Krucer—It’s hard work, all right. 

McCue (into phone)—Hello, Sarge? McCue. Anything do- 
ing? ... Yeah? That’s swell. ... (The players pause.) A 
love triangle, huh? . . . Did he kill her? . . . Killed ’em both! 
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Ah! . ... Was she good looking? . . . (A pause. With vast dis- 
gust.) What? Oh, niggers! (The players relax.) 

Krucer—That’s a break. 

McCue (in phone)—No, never mind—thank you, Sarge. 


There is some mystery, it appears, surrounding the failure of 
Hildy Johnson of the Examiner to show up for this particular 
vigil. Frequently the phone rings and the call is from Walter 
Burns, Johnson’s managing editor. Burns is evidently keenly 
restive about getting in touch with his reporter. 

Schwartz of the News has the dope, if any care to know what 
has happened to Johnson. Hildy’s quit! More than that, be- 
lieve it or not, he’s quit to get married, Burns or no Burns... . 

The poker game goes on; the telephoning goes on; the har- 
monizing of Kruger continues spasmodically. . . . Bensinger of 
the Tribune arrives—‘“a studious and slightly neurotic fellow who 
stands out like a sore thumb owing to his tidy appearance.” 
Bensinger also tries to recover his desk, but his success is in no 
way satisfying. His conferees are inclined to hoot and make other 
noises at him when he’protests that he has tried to keep his desk 
and his telephone clean and shall demand that they respect his 
property. He is tired of finding their dirty underclothing and 
parts of their discarded lunches parked in the lower drawers of 
his property. 

Bensinger has been trying to see the sheriff, he admits, but 
he is not inclined to give up the news he got, if any. Let these 
others get their own news. 

Mrs. Herman Schlosser is in looking for Herman. She can’t 
find him. Nor does she get much help from any of ‘“‘these bravos 
of the press.” Herman may be here, he may be there. He 
may still be drinking. He may be broke or he may be in funds. 
Nobody knows. 

“He can’t come home,” bitterly announces Mrs. Schlosser. 
“TJ kept dinner waiting till 11 o’clock last night and he never 
even called up. . . . You know where he is! You're covering 
up for him!” 


McCur—Honest to God, Mrs. Schlosser— 

Enpicott (into phone)—No. Mr. Burns, Hildy ain’t showed 
up yet. 

Mrs. Scuiosser—Is that Walter Burns? Let me talk to him! 

‘-Enpicotr (into phone)—Just a minute, Mr. Burns. Herman 
Schlosser’s wife wants to talk to you. 
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Mrs. Satine (taking the phone; honeyed and paelee f 


Hello, Mr. Burns. 

Murpuy—Come on—who Gceted? 

Enpicott—Check it. 

MurpHy—A dime. 

Mrs. ScHLOssSER—This is Mrs. Schlosser. . . . Oh, I’m very 
well, thank you . . . Mr. Burns, I was just wondering if you knew 
where Herman was. He didn’t come home last night, and you 
know it was pay day ... (tearfully), But it won’t be all right. 
I’m just going crazy. . . . I’ve done that, but the cashier won’t 


give it tome . . . So I thought maybe if you gave me some sort | 


of order—oh, will you, Mr. Burns? That’s awfully nice of you 
. .. I’m sorry to have to do a thing like that, but you know 
how Herman is about money. Thank you ever so much. (Hangs 
up; turns to the reporters viciously.) You're all alike, every one 
of you! You ought to be ashamed of yourselves! 

Murpuy—All right, we’re ashamed. (To Witson)—A dime’s 
bet. 

Mrs. SCHLOSSER—Sitting around like a lot of dirty, drunken 
tramps! Poker! (She grabs Murpuy’s cards.) 

Murpuy (leaping up in fury)—Here! Gimme those! What 
the hell! 

Mrs. ScHLOSSER—You know where he is, and I’m going to 
stay right here till I find out! 

Murruy—He’s at Hockstetter’s, that’s where he is! Now 
give me those cards! 

Mrs. ScHLOSSsER—Where? 

Witson—The Turkish Bath on Madison Street. 

Enpicott—lIn the basement! 

Murpuy—Give me those! 

Mrs. ScHLossER—So! You did know. (Murpuy nervously 
awaits his cards.) Liars! (She throws the cards face up on the 
table.) 


Mourpuy (as she throws them)—Hey! (They spread out on 


the table.) 

Mrs. SCHLOssER—Youw’re a bunch of gentlemen, I must say! 
Newspaper men! Bums! (£vzits.) 

Murpuy (almost in tears)—Look! The second straight flush 
I ever held. 

ENDICcOTT— Jesus. 

Murpuy—Kight, nine, ten, ek, and queen of spades, If 
I was married to that dame I’d kick her humpbacked. 
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“T don’t know what gets into women,” ruminates Endicott, 
as Mrs. Schlosser disappears. “I took Bob Brody home the 
other night and his wife broke his arm with a broom.” ... 

Bensinger has cleaned his desk with a rag and a bottle of 
antiseptic and phoned in a new lead for his story. He has seen 
the sheriff, he reports to his office, and that official refuses to 
move the hanging up a minute. The execution is set for 7 and 
the sheriff will hold to that hour, no matter if it does mean the 
morning papers can’t make their ‘city editions. 

“He gives a damn if we stay up all night!” sneers ee 

“You’ve got no kick coming,” protests Endicott. “I’ve had 
two dinners home in the last month.” E 


BENSINGER (into phone)—Hello, Jake? . . . New lead on the 
Williams’ hanging. And listen—don’t put Hartman’ s name in it. 
Just say “The Sheriff.” (The reporters listen.) Ready? . 

The condemned man ate a hearty dinner . . . Yeah, mock turtle 
soup, chicken pot pie, hashed brown potatoes, combination salad, 
and pie 4 la mode. 

Krucer—Make mine the same. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—No—I don’t know what kind of 
pie. 

Murruy—Eskimo! 

McCue (wistfully)—I wish I had a hamburger sandwich. 

BENSINGER (into phone)—And, Jake, get this in as a big favor. 
The whole dinner was furnished by Charlie Apfel. . . . Yeah— 
Apfel. A for adenoids, P for psychology, F for Frank, E for 
Eddie, and L for—ah— 

MurpHy—Lay an egg. 

BENSINGER—Proprietor of the Apfel—wants—to—see—you— 
restaurant. 

Wirson—That means a new hat for somebody. (A soft ca- 
denza from the banjo.) 

Murruy—lI better catch the fudge, fellas. (Without dropping 
his cards, Murpuy picks up a telephone. He pantomimes for 
three cards.) 

BENSINGER (into phone)—Now here’s the situation on the eve 
of the hanging. The officials are prepared for a general up- 
rising of radicals at the hour of execution, but the Sheriff still 
refuses to be intimidated by the Red menace. 

Mourpny (into his phone, while accepting three cards)—Give 
me a rewrite man, will you? ... Yeah. Some more crap on 
_ the Earl Williams hanging. 
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BENSINGER (into phone, as the reporters listen)—A double — 


guard has just been thrown around the jail, the municipal build-— 


ings, railroad terminals, and elevated stations. Also, the Sheriff — 
has just received four more letters threatening his life. He is © 
going to answer these threats by a series of raids against the — 


Friends of American Liberty and other Bolshevik organizations. 
Call you later. (Hangs up.) 

ScHwartz—Bet a dime. 

Murpuy (into phone)—Ready? ... Sheriff Hartman has 
just put two hundred more relatives on the payroll to protect the 


city against the Red army, which is leaving Moscow in a couple. 


of minutes. (Consults his hand.) Up a dime. (Back to phone.) 
And to prove to the voters that the Red menace is on the square, 
he has just wrote himself four more letters threatening his life. 
I know he wrote them on account of the misspelling. 

Enpicotr—Drop. 

MurpHy (into phone)—That’s all, except the doomed man 
ate a hearty dinner. As follows: Noodle soup, rustabiff, sweet 
a-potat’, cranberry sauce, and pie-a-la-Mud. 

ScHWarRtTzZ—lI raise another dime. 

Murpuy (consulis his cards)—Wait a minute. Up again. 
(Back to phone.) Statement from who? ‘The Sheriff? ... 
Quote him for anything you want—he can’t read. (Hangs up. 
BENSINGER’S phone rings.) 

THe Carp Prayers—Call. ... Three bullets. ... Pay at 
this window . . . Shuffle that deck. ...I get the same hand 
every time. 

BENSINGER (answering his phone)—What? (To McCus;, as 
ScHwartz starts to shuffle.) Didn’t you send that in about the 
new alienist? 

McCue (flat on his back on the smaller table)—1 got my hands 
full with the stations. 

BENSINGER (into phone) —All right, I'll give you what I got. 
Dr. Max J. Eglehofer. From Vienna. There’s a dozen envelopes 
on him in the morgue. ... Well, he’s going to examine Wil- 
liams at the request of—ah—wait a minute—(shuffles through 
his notes)—the United Federation for World Betterment. 

KrucerR—I’m for that. 

BENSINGER—Sure. He’s one of the biggest alienists in the 
world. He’s the author of that book, “The Personality Gland.” 

McCuEe—And where to put it. 

BENSINGER (modestly into phone)—He just autographed it 
for me. 
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Murpuy—Did he bite his initials in your pants, too? ... 
Nickel:- 

KRucER (into phone lazily)—Give me the City Desk! 
| BENSINGER (into phone)—All right. He’s going to examine 
him in about fifteen minutes. I'll let you know. (He hangs up 
and resumes his study of “The Personality Gland’) 


Outside, from the direction of the jail, there is a whirr and a 
crash. The jailers are testing the gallows with sandbags. ... 

A call from Hildy Johnson in the Mayor’s office locates that 
missing scribe. Hildy is, he reports, kissing the Mayor good-by 
and also (McCur adds as he takes the message) Hildy “is 
stinko!” He’s coming over to the press room presently. Per- 
haps he’ll kiss them good-by, too... . 

Woodenshoes Eichorn, “a big, moon-faced, childish and in- 
competent German policeman,” has brought the boys his theory 
that the man who is about to be hung is a dual personality on 
account of the shape of his head, but no one seems to care. 

“JT thought you fellas might be interested in the psychological 
end of it,” persists the disappointed Woodenshoes. ‘None of the 
papers have touched that aspect.” 

“Listen, Woodenshoes,” answers Murphy, “this guy Williams 
is just a bird that had the tough luck to kill a nigger policeman 
in a town where the nigger vote is important.” 

“Sure! If he’d bumped him off down south they’d have given 
him a banquet and a trip to Europe.” 

“Oh, the South ain’t so bad,” protested McCue. ‘‘How about 
Russia, where they kill all the Jews and nobody says anything?” 

“Williams was a bonanza for the City Hall,” continues Mur- 
phy. “He gets hung—everybody gets elected on a law and order 
ticket.” 

“Reform the Reds with a Rope.” 

“When that'baby drops through the trap to-morrow it’s a mil- 
lion votes.” ... 

When Hildy Johnson breezes in he is discovered to be “a 
happy-go-lucky Swede with a pants-kicking sense of humor. 
He is barbered and tailored like a normal citizen—a fact which 
at once excites the wonder and mirth of his colleagues. Hildy 
is of a vanishing type—the lusty, hoodlumesque, half drunken 
caballero that was the newspaper man of our youth. Schools of 
journalism and the advertising business have nearly extirpated 
the species. Now and then one of these boys still pops up in the 
profession and is hailed by his editor as a survival of a golden 
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age. The newspaper men who have already appeared in this press ” 
room are in reality similar survivals. Their presence under one 
roof is due to the fact that~Chicago is a sort of journalistic 
Yellowstone Park offering haven to a last herd of fantastic bravos 
that once roamed the newspaper offices of the country. Mr. 
Johnson carries a new suitcase, two paper parcels and—a cane!” 

It is a rowdy reception the reporters give Hildy. He has never, 
in all history, appeared before them before with a shave, a crease 
in his pants—and a cane! It is almost too much! 

Hildy is happy and free. He would sing, if they would give 
him a chance, that stirring melody, “Good-bye, forever—” but 
they are not interested in his song. They would have him talk 
to Walter Burns on the phone instead. Walter has just called for 
the nine millionth time. They’re tired of answering the phone 
and stalling for Hildy. Is he scared or something? Hildy John- 
son scared? He takes the phone from McCue. 


Hirpy—I'll talk to that maniac—with pleasure. (Into phone, 
with mock formality): Hello, Mr. Burns. . . . What’s that, Mr. 
Burns? . . . Why your language is shocking, Mr. Burns... . 
Now, listen, you lousy baboon. Get a pencil and paper and take 
this down: Get this straight because this is important. It’s the 
Hildy Johnson curse. The next time I see you—no matter where 
I am or what I’m doing—I’m going to walk right up to you and 
hammer on that monkey skull of yours until it rings like a 
Chinese gong.... 

McCur—Oh, boy! 

Enpicott—That’s telling him! 

Hitpy (holding sizzling receiver to the nearest reporter)— 
Listen to him! (Into phone.) No, I ain’t going to cover the 
hanging! I wouldn’t cover the last supper for you! Not if they 
held it all over again in the middle of Clark street. . . . Never 

mind the vaseline, Jocko! It won’t do you any good this time! 
Because I’m going to New York like I told you, and if you know 
what’s good for you you'll stay West of Gary, Indiana! A John- 
son never forgets! (He hangs up.) And that, boys, is what is’ 
known as telling the managing editor. (The reporters agree 
loudly.) 

BENSINGER—Can’t you guys talk without yelling? 

Hinpy (his song rising again)—“Good-bye, Forever!” 

Vorce (from jail yard)—Hey, cut the yodeling! Where do you 
think you are! 
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Hitpy (moving toward window, takes out his pocket flask)— 
Jacobi! Pickle-nose! (He takes a final drink. from the flask, 
then aims and throws it out the window.. A scream of rage rises 
from the jail yard. Upy smiles and salutes his victim.) On 
the button! (Turns to ERNIE, resumes his song.) 

BENSINGER (fleading)—Oh! shut up. 

Witson—What did you quit for, Hildy? 

SCHWARTZ—We hear you are going to get married? 

Hitpy—I’m getting married, all right. (Shows tickets.) See 
that? Three tickets to New York! Eleven-eighteen to-night! 

WiLtson—To-night! 

McCur—Jesus, that’s quick! 

MurpHy—What do you mean three? 

Hitpy—Me and my girl and her goddam ma! 

Enpicott—Kinda sudden, ain’t it? 

ScHwartz—What the hell do you want to get married for? 

Hitpy—None of your business! 

Murpuy—Ooooh! He’s in love! Tootsie-wootsie! 

McCue—Is she a white girl? 

Enpicott—Has she got a good shape? 

Witson—Does Walter know you’re getting married? : 

Hitpy—Does he know I’m getting married? He congratulated 
me! Shook hands like a pal! Offered to throw me a farewell 
dinner even. 

Enpicott—That’s his favorite joke—farewell dinners. 

MurpHy—He poisons people at them. 

Hitpy—He gets me up to Polack Mike’s—fills me full of 
rotgut— Id have been there yet if it hadn’t been for the fire 
escape! 

ScHwARTz—That’s what he done to the Chief of Police! 

Hitpy—Can you imagine? Trying to bust up my marriage! 
After shaking hands! ... (Amxiously.) Say, my girl didn’t 
call up, did she, or come in looking for me? What time is it, 
anyway? 

ScHwartz—Quarter past nine. 

McCur—HEighteen minutes after. 

Hipy (starting to take off his coat)—1I got to be at this house 
at seven. . 

Enpicott—What house? 

Hitpy—Somebody giving a farewell party to my girl. 

Witson—At seven to-night? 

Hitpy—Yeah. 
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Murpyy—You got to run like hell. 

Hitpy—Oh, that’s all right. Fellow doesn’t quit a job every 
day. Especially when it’s Walter Burns. The lousy baboon. 

Enpicott—When’s the wedding, Hildy? 

Hitpy—It’s in New York, so you guys ain’t going to have any 
fun with it. None of them fake warrants or kidnapping the 
bride, with me! (Hutpy folds his old shirt and puts it in BEN- 
SINGER’S drawer.) 

BENSINGER—Aw, for God’s sake! Cut that out! (Throws 
the shirt on the floor.) 

WiLtson—Everybody’s getting this New York bug. It’s just 
a rube town for mine. 

ScHwartz—I was on a New York paper once—the Times. 
You might as well work in a bank. 

Murrpuy—lI hear all the reporters in New York are lizzies. 

McCure—Remember that fellow from the New York World? 

EnpicoTtt—With the derby? 

MurpHy (presumably mimicking a New York journalist)— 
Could you please instruct me where the telegraph office is? 
(Makes a rude noise.) You'll be talking like that, Hildy. 

Hitpy—Yeah? 

Enpicott—Which one of them sissy journals are you going 
to work for? 

Hitpy—None of them! Who the hell wants to work on a 
newspaper? A lot of crumby hoboes, full of dandruff and bum 
gin they wheedle out of a nigger Alderman. 

MurpHuy—tThat’s what comes of stealing a cane. 

EnpicoTtt—What are you going in for—the movies? 

Hitpy—I am not. Advertising business. One hundred and 
fifty smackers a week. 

McCure—Yeah? 

Enpicott—One hundred and fifty what? 

SCHWARTZ (a sncer)—A hundred and fifty? 

Hitpv—Here’s the contract. (Hands it to McCuks, who starts 
to look through it. They crowd around this remarkable docu- 
ment.) I was just waiting to get it down in black and white 
before I walked in and told Walter I was through. 

McCuE (with contract )—Jesus, it is a hundred and fifty! 


Walter Burns is not only sore but positively ungrateful. 
That’s what Hildy calls it. After he (Hildy) had been ‘‘sweat- 
ing his pants off for practically nothing” for ten years to be 
balled out like a servant girl when he quit! It was enough to 
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_ make a fellow heat up. But he’s quit just the same and he’s 
going to stay quit. 

They can laugh at Hildy, but they can’t discourage him. He 
knows what he’s getting out of and he knows what he’s getting 
into, and believe him, he’s set. Why? Because his girl’s uncle 
owns the business for one thing. And uncle’s got so much jack 
it’s choking him. Look what he sent them for a wedding present 
—five hundred in cash! And there it is, right there in Hildy’s 
pocket—or most of it. It’s all there except what the three rail- 
road tickets cost! And he ain’t loaning any guy a cent of it, 
either. Which reminds him that perhaps, now he’s going away, 
he can collect a little? ... Fat chance! ... 

Jennie, the “slightly idiotic scrubwoman,” ready to clean up, 
receives an ovation. Jennie would get busy with her pail of 
water and her mop and everybody knows the place smells like a 
monkeyhouse, but this is a sort of holiday for Hildy Johnson so 
he won’t let Jennie work. To the contrary she is to go with him, 
all over the building, bidding everybody good-by! 

Jennie’s protests are giggly and ineffective. Dumping her pail 
of water out the window onto the gallows workmen below, Hildy 
grabs the coy matron of the mop and waltzes her grandly out the 
door, kicking the bucket before them as they go... . 

Hildy’s girl calls up. She’s pretty sore. But there is nothing 
to tell her except that Hildy is on his way! ... 

Mollie Malloy is in. Molly belongs to North Clark street— 
“cheap black sateen dress, red hat and red slippers run over at 
the heels. She is a soiled and gaudy houri of the pavement.” 

The boys are rough with Mollie and she as rough with them. 
She has come to express a grievance. They’ve been using Mollie 
in their stories and she’s sore. Trying to make out she’s the con- 
demned man’s affinity! ~ 


Motte (blowing up)—That’s a lie! I met Mr. Williams just 
once in my life, when he was wandering around in the rain with- 
out his hat and coat on like a sick dog. The day before the 
shooting. And I went up to him like any human being would 
and I asked what was the matter, and he told me about bein’ 
fired after working at the same place twenty-two years. and I 
brought him up to my room because it was warm there. 

Enpicott—Did he have the two dollars? 

Murruy—Aw, put it on a Victrola. 

Mo.tirE—Just because you want to fill your lying papers with 
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a lot of dives scandal, you got to crucify him and make a bum 
out of me! 

Enpicott—Got a match, Mollie? > 

Mo..ie (heedless)—I tell you he just sat there talkin’ to me 
... all night . . . just sat there talkin’ to me . . . and never 
once laid a hand on me! In the morning he went away and I 
never saw him again till the day at the trial! 

- Enpicott—Tell us what you told the jury! (They laugh 
reminiscently.) 

Moti1e—Go on, laugh! God damn your greasy souls! Sure 
I was his witness—the only one he had. Yes, me! Mollie 
- Malloy! <A Clark street tart! I was the only one with guts 
enough to stand up for him! And that’s why you’re persecuting 
me! Because he treated me decent, and not like an animal, and 
I said so! 

Enpicott—Why didn’t you adopt him instead of letting him 
run around shooting policemen? 

ScHWARTZ—Suppose that cop had been your own brother? 

Mo.tzi1e—I wish to God it had been one of you! 

Mourpuy (finally irritated)—Say, what’s the idea of this song 
and dance, anyhow? This is the press room. We’re busy. 

ScHwartz—Go on home! 

MurpHy—Go and see your boy friend, why don’t you? 

McCur—Yeah—he’s got a nice room. 

ENpicott (with a wink at the rest)—He won’t have it long. 
He’s left a call for seven A.M. 

Mo tule (through her teeth)—It’s a wonder a bolt of lightning 
don’t come through the ceiling and strike you all dead! (Again 
the sound of the gallows.) What’s that? Oh, my God! (She 
begins to cry.) 

BENSINGER (rising)—Say, what’s the idea? 

Mo.rirE—Talking that way about a fellow that’s going to die. 

Enpicott (uncomfortable at this show of grief)—Don’t get 
hysterical. 

Motus (sobbing)—Shame on you! Shame on you! 

McCue (to the rest)—It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t say any- 
thing. 

Motuie (hysterically)—A poor little crazy fellow that never 
did any harm. Sitting there alone this minute, with the Angel 
of Death beside him, and you cracking jokes. 

Murpuy (getting up meaningly)—Listen, if you don’t shut 
up, I'll give you something good to cry about! 

Mo ttiE (savagely)—Keep your dirty hands off me! 
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- Murpuy (in a short and bitter struggle with her)—Outside, 
bum! 


The entrance of Sheriff Hartman is the signal for another re- 
ception, somewhat milder than that accorded Mollie Malloy. 
The sheriff “is a diabetic and overwrought little fellow, an in- 
competent fussbudget. He has come to raise hell, but the ova- 
tion checks him.” 

The sheriff wants to know who threw the bucket of water out 
the window. ‘That’s what he wants to know! Who threw out 
the water and who threw out the bottle? He thinks he knows. 
He thinks it was Hildy Johnson. Personally he don’t give a 
dam, the sheriff is free to admit, but it don’t look right things 
‘being thrown out windows thataway. And how must the man in 
the death house feel about it? 

Another thing, there’s that name of ‘‘Pinky” they been fasten- 
ing on him. That’s got to stop, too. That ain’t no name to 
hang on a man who has the perfectly good name of Peter B. 
Hartman. “Pinky Hartman! How’s that look to the voters? 
Like I had sore eyes or something,’’ protests the sheriff. 

Bensinger repeats his request. It’s the last favor he’ll ask of 
Pete Hartman: Will he or will he not hang that guy at 5 o’clock 
instead of 7 and let them catch their city editions? 

“Aw, now, Roy,” sincerely protests the Sheriff, “that’s kind 
of raw. You can’t hang a fella in his sleep, just to please a news- 

aper.”” 

“No, but you can reprieve him twice so the hanging’ll come 
three days before election!” charges Murphy. “So you can run 
on a law and order ticket! You can do that all right!” 

The Sheriff disclaims any responsibility for what the Governor 
may have done in the way of reprieving the prisoner. Neither 
does he think there will be another reprieve. True, there is to be 
- another examination of Williams by an alienist, but it won’t 
mean anything. The alienist was sent by the Personal Liberty 
people, a bunch of Bolsheviks, but there isn’t anything he will 
be able to find out that everybody doesn’t know. The hanging 
will come off at 7 per schedule. The Sheriff does not want to 
be unfriendly with the newspapers, but he does want some co- 
operation in helping him to crush this Red Menace... . 

Hildy Johnson is back. He still has Jennie’s mop, but he has 
mislaid Jennie. The Sheriff is moved again to protest. He is 
tired of the liberties Johnson has taken around there; tired of his 
thinking that he and Walter Burns are running the town. The 
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Examiner is going to get a bill for all the damage that has been 
done in the building in the last year. See how they like that. 
Furthermore, he (Hildy) can pass the word on to Walter Burns 
that there will be no tickets for the Examiner at the hanging; 
they can make up their story out of whole cloth, as they do 
everything else. Hildy is not impressed. 


Hitpy—Listen, you big pail of lard! If I wanted to go to 
your God dam’ hanging I’d go! See? And sit in a box! 

SHERIFF—The hell you would! 

Hitpy—And Id only have to tell half of what I know, at that! 

SHERIFF—You don’t know anything. 

Hitpy—No? Tell me, Mr. Hartman, where’d you spend the 
night before that last hanging! At the Planter’s Hotel with that 
librarian. Room Six Hundred and Two. And I got two bell boys 

and a night manager to prove it! 
_ SHeERirrF—If I didn’t have to go and see that alienist I’d tell 
you a few things. (LEvit.) 

Hitpy (calling after him)—And if I were you I’d get two 
tickets for the hanging over to Walter Burns pretty fast, or he’s 
liable to come over here and stick a firecracker in your pants! 


The Sheriff has gone and Hildy is trying to pack his things 
in his suitcase. He is beginning to worry now about his girl and 
his 7 o’clock party date. Getting Peggy on the phone he tries, 
above the ribald comments of the listening reporters, to teil his 
love and make his explanations; to win forgiveness and explain 
about the railroad tickets in his pocket and his waiting taxi, but 
he has a hard time of it, what with incidental music by Kruger 
and his banjo and interruptions by everybody. Finally all is 
well'in that quarter—and then Walter Burns calls again! Hildy 
settles the Burns matter quickly. “You’re just making a dam’ 
nuisance of yourself,” he tells his managing editor. ‘“What’s 
the idea of calling me up all the time? No/ I’m through with 
newspapers. I don’t give a damn what you think of me! I’m 
leaving for New York to-night! Right now! This minute!” 

With which information Hildy hangs up the receiver. When the 
phone rings again, he yanks it from its fastenings and, despite 
the protests of the other reporters, hurls it through the window 
into the jail yard. 


Hitpy (yelling out the window)—Tell Pinky to stick that 
among his souvenirs! (To the rest.) If that lunatic calls up 
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| again tell him to put it in writing and mail it to Hildebrand 
Johnson, care of the Waterbury-Adams Corporation, Seven 
. Thirty-five Fifth Avenue, New York City. ... 


Murpuy—Put it on the wall, Mike. 

Enpicott (going to the rear wall)—Waterbury what? 
McCur—Adams. 

Hitpy (opening a parcel and showing a pale pair of gloves)— 


| How do you like those onions? Marshall Field! 


McCur—Very individual. 

Hitpy—Where’s my cane? 

ENpIcoTtT—What cane? 

Hitpy (suddenly desperate)—Come now, fellas. That ain’t 
funny, who’s got my cane? 

Murpuy (in a Central Office manner)—Can you describe this 


cane? 


Hitpy (frantic)—Aw, for God’s sake! Now listen, fellas— 

Krucer (solicitous)—Are you sure you had it with you when 
you came into the room? 

Witson—Was there any writing on it? 

Hitpy (diving into BENSINGER’s desk)—Come on! Cut the 
clowning! Where is it? 

BENSINGER—Keep out of my desk! Of all the God-damn 


' kindergartens! 


Hitpy—Jesus! I only got fifteen minutes. Now, cut the 
kidding! My God, you fellows have got a sense of humor! 

Murpuy—Aw, give him his fairy wand! 

Enpicotr (a Uranian for the moment, he produces cane from 
trouser leg)—Here it is, Gladys. 

Hitpy—God! You had me worried. (He picks up his suit- 


‘case. Bravura.) Well; good-bye, you lousy wage slaves! When 


you're crawling up fire escapes, and getting kicked out of front 
doors, and eating Christmas dinner in a one-armed joint, don’t 
forget your old pal, Hildy Johnson! 

Enpicott—Good-bye, Yonson. 

McCure—So long, Hildy. 

MurpHy—Send us a postcard, you big stewbum. 

Krucer—When’ll we see you again, Hildy? 

Hitpy—The next time you see me I'll be riding in a Rolls- 
Royce, giving out interviews on success-y. 

BEeNsINGER—Good-bye, Hildy. 

Witson—Good-bye. 

Scuwartz—Take care of yourself. 

Hirpy—So long, fellows! (He strikes a Sidney Carton pose 
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in the doorway ; starts on a bit of verse.) “And as the road be- j 
yond unfolds’— (He is interrupted by a terrific fusillade of | 


shots from the courtyard. A roar of voices comes up from the 
jail yard. For a tense second every one is motionless.) 

Vorces (in the courtyard)—Get the riot guns! Spread out, 
you guys! (Another volley.) 

Witson—There’s a jail break! 


; 


} 


MurpHy (at window, simultaneously )—Jacobi! What’s the 


matter? What’s happened? 


Voices (in the jail yard)—Watch the gate! He’s probably | 


trying the gates! (A kuge siren begins to wail.) 


ScHwartz (out the window)—Who got away? What was it? — 


Voice (outside)—Earl . . . Williams!!! 
Tue REporTERS—Who? Who'd he say? Earl Williams! It 
was Earl Williams! He got away! 


McCur—Holy God! Gimme that telephone! (He works 


hook frantically.) Wurry! Hurry up! Will you! This is im- 
portant. (Others are springing for the telephones as searchlights 
sweep the windows from the direction of the jail.) 

ScHwartz—Jeez, this is gonna make a bum out of the Sheriff! 
(Hitpy stands paralyzed, his suitcase in his hand. There is a 
second rifle volley. Two window panes crash within the room. 
Some plaster falls. Gongs sound above the siren.) 

McCue (screaming)—Look out! 


Murpuy (out of the window)—Where you shooting, you God- | 


damn fools! For Christ’s sake! (Another pane goes.) Look 
out where you're aiming, will you! 

ae some phones in the state’s attorney’s 
office! 

Krucer—Yeah! (There is a general panic at the door. The 
Reporters leave as if a bomb had broken in a trench. Hritpy 
is left alone, still holding his suitcase. It falls. He moves back 
into the room, absently trailing a chair. Another shot.) 

Hitpy—Ah-h, Jesus Christ! (He lets go of the chair and takes 
one of the telephones.) Examiner? Gimme Walter Burns! 
Quick! (Very calmly he sits on one of the long tables, his back 
against the wall. Then, quietly.) Hello, Walter! Hildy John- 
son! Forget that! Earl Williams just lammed out of the County 
Jail! Yep ...yep...yep... don’t worry! I’m on the 
job! (There i is a third volley. Hitpy sails his hat and coat into 
@ corner and is removing his overcoat as—) 

The curtain falls. 


ees ; } 
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ACT II 


It is twenty minutes later. Searchlights are being played into 
all angles of the building outside the window. Jennie, the scrub- 
woman, is sweeping up the broken glass. Woodenshoes, the 
| policeman, is searching for the reporters. He would like at least 
-one of them to print something about his theory of crime 
prevention. 
_ Endicott of the Post is the first to get to his wire. He has 
practically to wade through Woodenshoes to make it, but he 
finally manages that stunt. 


Enpicotr (into phone)—Ready, Gill. . . . Now, here’s the 
situation so far. ... Right! ... At ten minutes after nine 
Williams was taken to the Sheriff’s private office to be examined 
by this Professor Eglehofer, and a few minutes later he shot his 
way out. . . . No—nobody knows where he got the gun. Or 
if they do they won’t tell... . Yeah.... Yeah. ... He run 
up eight flights of stairs to the infirmary, and got out through 
the sky-light. He must have slid down the rainpipe to the street. 
... Yeah. ... No, I tell you nobody knows where he got it. 
I got hold of Jacobi, but he won’t talk. (MurpnHy enters.) 
They’re throwing a dragnet around the whole North Side. Watch- 
ing the railroads and Red headquarters. The Chief of Police 
has ordered out every copper on the force and says they'll get 
Williams before morning. . . . The Crime Commission has of- 
fered a reward of ten thousand dollars for his capture... . 
Yeah. I’m going to try to get hold of Eglehofer. He knows 
what’s happened, if I can find him. Call you back. (Hangs up 
and exits swiftly.) 


Murphy of the Journal also reaches his telephone, after hurd- 
ling the scrubbing Jennie. So much as we hear of Murphy’s 
story is concerned with facts and details. There is the item of a 
tear bomb that went off in the hands of one of the Sheriff’s 
bombing squads and Murphy thinks this should be mentioned, 
much to the disgust of that official, who, palpitant and perspiring 
with excitement, has dropped in. 

Kruger of the Journal of Commerce enters the competition with 
the report that Motorman Julius L. Roosevelt, of the Cottage 
Grove avenue line, reports having seen a man answering Earl 
Williams’ description boarding a car at Austen avenue— 
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McCue of the City News adds a human note with a story that 


Mrs. Irma Schlogel, 55, scrublady, ‘was shot in the left leg while 


at work scrubbing the eighth floor of the Wrigley building by 


one of Sheriff Hartman’s special deputies.” 


They have all gone back to the chase when Hildy Johnson 


makes a dash for the Examiner phone. He, too, is vibrant with 
suppressed excitement but he manages to appear reasonably 
calm until he has the room to himself. 


Hitpy (quickly picking up receiver)—Gimme Walter Burns! 
(He gets up and closes the door carefully; comes back to his 
phone.) Walter? Say, listen. I got the whole story from 
Jacobi and I got it exclusive. . . . That’s right, and it’s a pip. 
Only listen. It cost me two hundred and sixty bucks, see? .. . 
Just a minute—I’ll give you the story. I’m telling you first I had 
to give him all the money I had on me and it wasn’t exactly 
mine. ‘Two hundred and sixty bucks, and I want it back. 
(Yells.) Well, did you hear what I said about the money? . . . 
All right, then here’s your story. It’s the jail break of your 
dreams. ... Dr. Max J. Eglehofer, a profound thinker from 
Vienna, was giving Williams a final sanity test in the Sheriff’s 


office—you know, sticking a lot of pins in him to get his reflexes. 


Then he decided to reénact the crime exactly as it had taken 
place, so as to study Williams’ powers of codrdination. .. . 
Well, I’m coming to it, God damn it. Will you shut up? . . . Of 
course he had to have a gun to reénact with. And who do you 
suppose supplied it? ..... Peter B. Hartman! . . 5 “Beier 
brains. ...I tell you, I’m not kidding. Hartman gave his 
gun to the Professor, the Professor gave it to Earl, and Earl shot 
the professor right in the belly. . . . Ain’t it perfect? If the 
Sheriff had unrolled a red carpet like at a Polish wedding and 
loaned Williams an umbrella, it couldn’t have been more ideal. 
. . . Eglehofer? No, not bad. They spirited him away to 
Passavant Hospital. . . . No, we got it exclusive. Now listen, 
Walter. It cost me two hundred and sixty bucks for this story, 
and I want it back. . . . I had to give it to Jacobi before he’d 
cough up his guts. Two hundred and sixty dollars—the money 
I’m going to get married on. . . . Never mind about fine work— 
I want the money. . . . No, I tell you, I’m not going to cover 
anything else—I’m going away. (Prccy appears in the door- 
way. She is a pretty girl of twenty. Witpy has his back to the 
door.) Listen, you lousy stiff. I just did this as a personal 
favor. Now I’m leaving town and I gave Jacobi every cent I 


—y 
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got, and.I want it back right away! . . . When will you send it 
over? ... . Well, see that you do or I can’t get married! .. . All 
right, and tell him to run. I'll be waiting right here in the 
Press— (He hangs up and sees Peccy. With a guilty start.) 
Hello, Peggy. 

_ Preccy—What was that, over the telephone? 

_ Hitpy—Nothing. I was just telling Walter Burns I was all 
through that’s all. Hello, darling. 

_ (Prcey, despite her youth and simplicity, seems overwhelm- 
ingly mature in comparison to Hitpy. As a matter of fact, 
Prccy belongs to that division of womanhood which dedicates 
itself to suppressing in its lovers or husbands the spirit of 
_D’Ariagnan, Roland, Captain Kidd, Cyrano, Don Quixote, King 

Arthur or.any other type of the male innocent and rampant. In 

her unconscious and highly noble efforts to make what the female 
world calls “a man” out of Hitpy, PEccy has neither the sym- 
pathy nor acclaim of the authors yet—regarded superficially, 

she is a very sweet and satisfying heroine.) 
Preccy—You haven’t done something foolish with that money? 

Our money! 

Hitpy—No. No! 

Preccy—You still have got the rest of it? 

Hitpy—Of course. Gee, darling, you don’t think for a min- 
ute— 

Prccy—I think I’d better take care of it from now on! 

Hitpy—Now listen, honey, I can look after a couple of hun- 
dred dollars all right... 

Preccy—Hildy, if you’ve still got that money I want you to 
give it to me. 

Hirpy—Now, sweetheart, it’s going to be perfectly all 

Piphit ss. ss 

_ Prccy (she divines, alas her lover’s failing)—Then you haven’t 

got it. 

Hirpy—Not—this minute, but I— 
Prccy—You did do something with it! 
Hirpy—No, no. He’s sending it right over—-Walter, I mean. 

It'll be here any minute. 

Peccy (her vocabulary is reduced to a coal of fire)—Oh, 
Hildy! 

Hitpy (a preposterous fellow)—Listen, darling, I wouldn’t 
have had this happen for the world. But it’s going to be all 
right. Now here’s what happened: I was just starting out to 
the house to get you when this guy Williams broke out of jail. 
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You know, the fellow they were going to hang in the morning. 
Preccy (intolerant of the antics of the Cyrano sex)—Yes, I 


know. 
Hitpy—Ah, now, ‘listen, sweetheart, I had to do what I did. 


And—and the same thing when it came to the money. (She 


turns away.) Peggy! Now listen. I shouldn’t tell you this, but 
I haven’t got any secrets from you. Do you know how this guy 
escaped? He was down in the Sheriff’s office when Hartman— 


that’s the Sheriffi—and Eglehofer—that’s this fellow from 


Vienna— 

Preccy—Hildy! 

Hitpy—Aw, now I can’t tell you if you won’t listen. I had 
to give him the money so he wouldn’t give the story to anybody 
else. Jacobi, I mean. That’s the assistant warden. I got the 
story exclusive—the biggest scoop in years, I’ll bet. 

Prccy—Do you know how long mother and I waited, out at 
‘that house? 

Hitpv—Aw, Peggy, listen. You ain’t going to be mad at me 
for this. I couldn’t help it. You’d have done the same thing 
yourself. I mean, the biggest story in the world busting, and 
nobody on the job. 

Peccy—I might have known it would happen again. 

Hitpy—Aw, listen— 

Prccy—Every time I’ve ever wanted you for something—on 
my birthday, and New Year’s Eve, when I waited till five in the 
morning— 

Hitpy—But a big story broke; don’t you remember. 

Preccy—It’s always a big story—the biggest story in the 
world, and the next day everybody’s forgotten it, even you! 

Hitpy—What do you mean forgotten? That was the Clara 
Hamon murder—on your birthday. Now, for God’s sake, Peggy, 
it won’t hurt to wait five more minutes. The boy’s on his way 

with the money now. 

Preccy—Mother’s sitting downstairs waiting in a taxicab. Pm 
just ashamed to face her, the way you ve been acting. If she 
knew about that money—it? s all we’ve got in the world, Hildy. 
We haven’t even got a place to sleep in, except the train, and— 

Hitpy—Aw, gee. I wouldn’t do anything in the world to 
hurt you, Peggy. You make me feel like a criminal. 


It is all that Walter Burns’ fault, Peggy is convinced of that. 
She will never be happy until she. gets Hildy away from that 
man’s influence. 
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| Now Peggy’s mother, tired of waiting in the taxi and a little 
frightened to see. the meter click past the $2 charge, has also 
‘come in search of Hildy. “She (Mrs. Grant) is a confused little 
‘widow who has tried her best to adjust her mind to Hildy as a 
son-in-law.” She listens now patiently to his explanations of 
| a4 delay and is finally shooed back to the taxi to wait a little 
longer... . 

_ ~The Mayor is in search of the Sheriff. So far as the news- 
paper men are concerned the Mayor has no statement to make, 
nor can they shame one out of him. He refuses to be quoted on 
the escape, on the political situation, or on the Red Menace... . 

The Sheriff also refuses to talk, but he has brought the excit- 
ing news that Williams has been surrounded in the house he 
used to live in on Clark street. The Rifle Squad is just going 
out. Excitedly reporters rush after the Rifle Squad. ... 

The Mayor is extremely peevish with the Sheriff. This is the 
second or third time that he has balled things up for his party 
and something, the Mayor is convinced, will have to be done 
about it. 

The Sheriff is contrite but convinced that given half a chance 
he can yet save the day. With Williams surrounded and his 
hanging sure there need be no worry about the colored vote. 

At which moment a small man named Pincus arrives with a 
message for the Sheriff from the Governor. It is a third reprieve 
for Earl Williams, and it isn’t any joke. There is reasonable 
doubt as to the prisoner ’s sanity, reads the reprieve. And after 
the Governor giving his word of honor, too, that he wouldn't 
interfere! 

There is only one way to meet this new crisis, as the Mayor 
sees it. They must bribe Pincus to report that he never has 
delivered the reprieve. Let him say he couldn’t find the Sheriff. 
And for this helpful job of forgetting Mr. Pincus will be brought 
from Springfield to Chicago and given a fat job in the City 
Sealer’s office. Pincus, reluctant to agree to the plan, is mo- 
mentarily convinced that it may be right at that. 

The Mayor and the Sheriff are still busily conspiring—this 
time to have the prisoner Williams shot by the Rifle Squad and 
thus avoid all possibility of his being reprieved before election 
day,—when Hildy Johnson again bursts in upon them. They 
are glad to escape his withering sarcasm by remembering sud- 
denly that their investigations call them elsewhere. 

Hildy is in a state of nerves. The boy hasn’t come from the 
office with the money Walter Burns has promised him, and he 
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can’t get Walter on the phone. . He tries to borrow the money 
from Woodenshoes, the psychologist; he even turns to Diamond 
Louie, a racketeer, and finally, in‘desperation, accepts one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and gives Louie an order on Walter Burns 
for the two hundred and sixty. 

Louie has gone and Hildy is nervously trying to get his pack- 
ages together and get out of the “lousy place” when his attention 
is suddenly directed to a noise at the window. : 

“The sound is caused by Earl Williams falling through the 
window into the room. Mr. Williams is a little harmless-looking 
man with a moustache. He is coatless and is shod with death- 
house sneakers. He carries a large gun. He is on the verge of 
collapse and holds on to a chair for support. He talks in an 
exhausted voice. Hildy at the right of him, drops his packages 
and stands riveted.” 


Eart—tThey’re after me with searchlights. .. . 

Hirtpy—Put—put down that gun! 

Eart (supporting himself)—It ain’t loaded. I fired all the 
bullets already. 

Hitpy—Holy God Almighty! ... 

Eart (weakly—handing Hitpy the gun)—TI surrender... 
I couldn’t hang off that roof any longer. 

Hitpy—Holy God!—Get away from that window. (Ear 
obeys. Httpy strides to the door and locks it. He comes back 
and stands staring at Earw and scratches his head.) Well, for 
God’s sake... . 

Eart—lI’m not afraid to die. I was tellin’ the fella that when 
he handed me the gun. 

Hitpy—Shut up a second! (He locks the door.) 

_Eart (babbling on)—Wakin’ me up in the middle of the 
night . .. talking to me about things they don’t understand. 
Callin’ me a Bolshevik. I-ain’t a Bolshevik. I’m an anarchist. — 
(Hixpy is pulling down the blinds and putting out the lights.) 
It’s got nothin’ to do with bombs. It’s the one philosophy that 
guarantees every man freedom. (Weakly.) ‘All those poor peo- 
ple being crushed by the System. And the boys that were killed 
in the war. And in the slums—all those slaves to a crust of 
bread—I can hear ’em cryin’— 

Hitpy—Be quiet!, The hell with that. Shut up! ... will 
your (He is hunting for a hiding place.) 

Eart—Go on... take me back and hang me. . . . I done 
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my best ... (He crumples and falls to the floor. Hritpy stands 


_ for a second, desperate. His eye falls on the toilet door. He 


\ 
f 


considers, picks up Williams and hurriedly dumps him inside 


_ the toilet. He closes the door and springs for the telephone.) 


Hinpy (into phone)—Hello . . . Gimme Walter Burns, quick! 

_ (Second phone rings. Hixpy hesitates, then answers it, propping 
first receiver between ear and shoulder.) Hello! ... Hello! 
|, . . Oh, hello, Peggy. . . . Listen, for God’s sake have a heart, 
will you? Something terrific has happened! (Into first phone.) 
Walter? Hildy. . . . No, the hell with that. Listen—come right 

_ over here. . . . Come over here right away. . . . Wait a minute. 
(Into second phone.) For God’s sake, Peggy, quit bawling me 


_ out, will you? I’m in a hell of a jam! (Back to Water.) 


Walter! Get this—I only want to say it once. .. . I got Earl 
Williams. ... Yes! . .. Here in the press room! ... Honest 
to God! ... For God’s sake, hurry! I need you... . I will. 
(Hangs up. Into Prccy’s phone again.) Listen, darling, this is 
the biggest thing that ever happened. . . . Now, wait. Don’t 
cry: Wait till I tell you. (Lowers his voice.) I just captured 
Earl Williams! (Jn an intense whisper.) Earl Williams ... the 


' murderer! I got him. ... For God’s sake, don’t tell anybody. 


ee AM nr erey 1. 5 FOSRV.:. . . 1. Cat. 4; °F canit. acs 
now! ... Good Lord! Don’t you realize. ...I know, but 
Peggy ... (She has hung up.) Hello, Peggy. ... Peggy! 
(Hitpy hangs up the phone dejectedly. During the last few 
speeches, there has been a knocking on the door. Hirvy glares 
apprehensively and holds himself ready for fight. He moves to 
the door, and as he approaches it, cries:) Who is it? (There is 
no answer. Hitvy opens the door cautiously. Mo. .ie bounds 
in like a wildcat. He seizes her and wrestles with her.) Wait 


_ aminute! What the hell do you want? 


) 


Pee ae 
pee ; 


MOottiie (wildiy)—Where they gone? You know where they 
are. 

Hrpy—Get outa here, Mollie! 

Motiie—They got him surrounded. They’re gonna shoot him 
—like a dog. 

Hitpy—Listen! They’re lookin’ for you, too! If you’re 
smart, you'll get outa here. 

Mortire—For God’s sake, tell me where they’ve gone. I ain’t 
afraid of them, the yella murderers. . . . 

Hirpy—I’ll tell you where they are. They’re out at Clark 
Street! That’s where they are! Clark and Fullerton! 
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Mortrre—Where? Where? ... (The toilet door opens and 
Eart WILuiaMs appears, dazed.and blinking. MOotLuieE sees 
him.) Oh! (A knock on the outer door is heard.) 

Hitpy (with a desperate look at the door)—Oh, for Christ’s—! 
... Sh—! (With a desperate gesture for silence, and tiptoeing 
towards the door.) Who is it? 

WooDENSHOES (outside)—It’s me. 

Hitpy—What do you want, Woodenshoes? 

WoopdENSHOES (outside)—I got some important information 
LOG YOUN ees sa Clues 5,5 

Hitpy—I’ll be right with you. I’m making a personal call. 
. . . (Turning to the two, tensely.) Get back in there! (Jndi- 
cating toilet.) 

Mo.iieE—What’s this . . . a double cross? 

Hipy—Damn it! I’m trying to save him. ... 

WOODENSHOES (outside)—This is very important. 

Mottie (to Eart)—What are you doing here? | 
Hitpy (to Motiie)—Keep him quiet! It’s a cop! (On his 
way to the door.) Ill get rid of him. ... (He opens the door 
cautiously and steps quickly into the hall, leaving his arm be- 
hind him, his hand on the inside knob of the door. Loud and 
friendly.) Hello, Woodenshoes! What’s on your mind? (Dur- 
ing the ensuing scene a hardly audible conversation takes place 
between Hitpy and WoopEeNnsHoEs. Hitpy’s shoulder is visible 

in the door.) 

Eart—Thank you for those roses... . 

Motzire—How did you get here? Does anybody know? 

Eart—I came down the rainpipe. I didn’t mean to shoot him. 
I don’t know what happened. 

Mo.ti1e—But what are you going to do? You can’t stay here! 
They'll get you! 

Eart—I don’t care any more. 

MoLiiE—Yovu’ve got to hide! You’ve got to hide somewhere! 
the rats! 

Eart—No. Don’t do anything. I’m ready to go. I don't 
care. It’s better to die for a cause than the way most people die 
—for no reason. 

Mo.tire—You won’t die. They’ll never get you. 

Eart—lI ain’t important. It’s humanity that’s important, like 


I told you. Humanity is a wonderful thing, Mollie. 


MotiiE—No, it ain’t. They’re just dirty murderers, Look 
what they done to you... and tome.... 
EArt—That’s because they don’t know any better. 
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Motire—You’re too good for ’em .. . that’s why. 
Eart—You're good, too. 
| MOoLiie (with wonder)—Me? 
_| Eart—Yeah, I think you’re wonderful. . I wrote out a 
' statement to- -day ‘and left it with Mr. Jacobi, so that when I was 
f dead people would understand what I meant. There was a lot 
about you in it. I said you were the most beautiful character - 
_I ever met. 
| Motte (blinking and dazed)—Yeah? 
_ Hixpy (entering, indicating toilet)—Get back in there! The 
| fellows are coming down the hall now! (He locks the door.) 
_ Motr1e—They’ll find him there! 
_ Hirpy—Well, there isn’t any place else. (He looks helplessly 
_ around the room; at that moment some one tries the door knob.) 
_ Motrrre—There’s somebody! 
Hitpy—Sssh! 
Enpicott (outside)—Who locked the door? 
_  Hipy—Coming right away, Mike. (Whispers to MoLiIE)— 
_ He’s got to go in there! 
ENpDIcoTT (ouiside)—Well, for God’s sake, hurry. 
Mortire—Oh, my God! 
_  Hrpyv—Wait a minute! I got an ide! (Springs and opens 
‘the desk.) Can you get in this desk? 
Witson (outside)—What the hell’s going on in there? (Starts 
_ to pound on door.) 
_  Eart—What good’ll it do? 
Hitpy—We’ll get you out in ten minutes. 
WILson (outside)—Open up there, will you? 
_ Hmpy—All right, all right. God damn it! 
Eart—Please, don’t talk like that in front of her. 
Mo ttre (to Eart)—Go.on! Please! Please! 
Eart—They’ll find me, anyhow. (More pounding.) 
_ Hrmpy—All right, ’m coming! (To Eart)—Keep dead quiet. 
_ Don’t even breathe. 
Morire—Ill be right here. I won’t leave you. 
Enpicott (outside, shouting)—Hey, what the God damn Hell. 
Hitpy—Keep your shirt on! (He opens the door.) What are 
you trying to do! Kick down the building? 


Endicott and Wilson, followed by Murphy, rush for their 
phones to make their latest reports. The Rifle Squad had sur- 

_ rounded the Williams house all right, only Williams wasn’t there. 
They had, however, succeeded in shooting some one. The Sheriff's 
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brother-in-law, according to Murphy, was looking for Williams 
under a bed when Deputy Watson, mistaking him for the mur- 
derer, shot him right in the pants>. . 

Now they turn to Mollie Malloy, sitting nervously in Ben- 
singer’s chair in front of his desk. The nervé of her, parking 
herself around there all the time. Let her get out, and if she 
won’t get out Murphy will put her out! When Hildy speaks a 
word for Molly they begin to grow suspicious. Why were the 
two of them there together—with the door locked, too? What’s 
Hildy waiting around for, anyway? Why ain’t he on the way 
to his train? 

Suddenly they notice the twitching of the muscles in Mollie’s 
face. She has the shakes, too! Now their suspicions grow! 
Looks like Hildy’s trying to hang something on ’em, if you ask 
Endicott. And Schwartz has an idea that Williams is most 
likely to be some place nobody’s thought of looking for him. 
The roof—for instance— 

That’s an idea. McCue, at the window, can see how he 
might have made the jail roof and jumped four feet to this other 
roof— 

And come down the rainpipe, adds Schwartz. And crawl right 
into any one of the press room windows— 

Bensinger’s arrival arrests their detective work, because Ben- 
singer is anxious to get into his desk and get some aspirin. He 
feels something coming on, and anything that is wrong with 
Bensinger is always good for at least one laugh. Now Bensinger 
is also upset at sight of Mollie Malloy sitting in his chair, and 
probably breathing germs all over the phone and everything! 

Suddenly Hildy develops a terrible cough and, try as he may 
he can’t seem to avoid coughing in Bensinger’s face. Hildy feels 
that he is catching something, too! Diphtheria, maybe! Ben- 
singer decides the quicker he gets Doc Springer to fumigate the | 
place the safer it will be for all of them... . 

The desk is saved for the moment, but now Schwartz is back on 
the trail again, and McCue with him. What if Williams snoutp 
be right there in the building? What if they couzp cop that/re- 
ward! Why not call the cops and make a search— 

Yeah, and if they do call the cops who'll get the reward? 
The cops, of course, points out Hildy. If they’re going to search 
the building why not let each of them take a floor and whoever 
finds him everybody is in on the split! That’s a good idea, but— - 

Just then Mrs. Grant comes back for Hildy. She isn’t going to 
be put off this time. She’s going to wait until she gets him. 


f 
( 
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Band she doesn’t believe any of that gibberish he told Peggy over 
‘the phone, either—all that stuff about catchin’ a murderer! 

Now hell and a lot of reporters are loose! Hildy tries to 
‘explain that he only said he was trying to catch a murderer, not 
that he Aad caught one, but they refuse to listen. 

And Mollie! What does she know about it? Perhaps a few 


good stiff socks in the jaw will make her tell a few things! Or 
_Hildy, the dirty double-crosser! Either he’ll come clean or 


they'll beat it out of him! 
For the moment Mollie saves Hildy. She’s the only one who 


knows where Williams is, she cries, shrilly, and she won’t tell! 
‘Let ’em find out, the lousy heels! Do they think she’s gonna 
tell? 


She’ll either tell or they’ll make her tell, announces Murphy. 
She’ll either tell or they’ll kick her teeth out! 
Now they’re closing in on Mollie, and have barred the door! 


-Now she circles the room, picks up a chair to defend herself 
with and tries to swing it. Now she is over by the windows, 


and they are closing in on her. 

“You'll never get it out of me! Never!” she cries, as she 
jumps for the open window and disappears. 

“Her scream of terror and exultation is heard as she drops 


through the darkness to the ground. The reporters stand riveted 
for an instant, powerless before the tragedy. Then they rush 


‘ 


forward. An assortment of awed and astonished oaths rise from 
them. They lean out of the window. Woodenshoes the Theorist, 
stands sick at heart. His body is doubled up with pain for a 


moment. Through the babble of cries his voice comes thickly.” 


“Oh, I never thought she’d do that! That’s terrible. . ..” 
“Take me out of here!” wails Mrs. Grant, coming out of a. 


trance. ‘“Take me out of here! Oh, my God!” 


cops, Woodenshoes. . . . Come on, fellas... . 


“She ain’t killed! ...No.... She’s moving. . . . Get the 


” 


“Holy God! The poor kid!” mutters Hildy. 
Now the reporters have rushed down to the courtyard, from 


_which the calls are for a doctor and for help, 


“Hildy stands dazed, looking out of the window. Mrs. Grant 
moans through her hands. As the vibrations subside a new- 
comer is standing in the door. This is Mr. Walter Burns, the 


Managing Editor. Beneath a dapper and very citizen-like ex- 


terior lurks a hobgoblin, perhaps the Devil himself. But if Mr. 


Burns is the Devil he is a very naif one. He is a Devil with 
neither point nor purpose to him—an undignified Devil hatched 
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for a bourgeoise Hallowe’en. In less hyperbolic language Mr. 
Burns is that product of thoughtless, pointless, nerve-drumming 
unmorality that is the Boss Journalist—licensed eavesdropper, 
trouble maker, bombinator and Town Snitch, misnamed The 
Press. At this moment Mr. Burns, in the discharge of his high 
calling, stands in the door, nerveless and meditative as a child, 
his mind open to such trouble as he can find or create.” 

Walter Burns isn’t interested in the tragedy of Mollie Malloy, 
- or in Hildy’s reaction to it. Walter has come to get the mur- 

derer Williams, or to learn where Hildy has hidden him. When 
he learns Williams is in the desk, and discovers at the same mo- 
ment that Mrs. Grant is in the room, his chief concern is one of 
fear that she will spill the story. When Mrs. Grant gains strength 
she protests shrilly that she knows they are doing something 
wrong. Then Walter Burns calls his friend, Diamond Louie, 
and orders that Mrs. Grant be taken to Polack Mike’s and kept 
there where she can’t talk to anybody. ‘Tell ’em it’s a case of 
delirium tremens,” instructs the Managing Editor, as the kidnap- 
ping is completed. 


Hitpy (helplessly)—Listen, Walter, this’ll get me in a hell of 
ajam.... (Zo Mrs. Grant, who, a hand over her mouth, is 
being dragged off, her heels trailing)—Now don’t worry, mother, 
this is only temporary. . . . Honest to God, Walter... . 

Mrs. Grant (vaguely heard)—Peggy, Peggy! Oh, my God! 
(Exit Tony, Loure and Mrs. Grant. Hitpy starts out.) 

Water (grabs his arm)—Where the hell do you think you're 
going? 

Hirpy—Let go of me! I gotta get my girl! She’s downstairs 
in a cab all alone. ; 

WaLtTEeR—Your girl! Good God, what are you? Some puking 
college boy! Why, in time of war you could be shot for what 
you're doing—for less than you’re doing! 

Hitpy—To hell with you—there’s your story—locked up in 
that desk! Smear it all over the front page--Earl Williams 
caught by the Examiner—and take all the credit. . . . I coyered 
your story and I covered it God damn right. . . . Now I’m get- 
tin’ out. 4.) 

WALTER—You drooling saphead. . . . What do you mean—a 
story? You’ve got the whole city by the seat of the pants! 

Hitpy—I know all about that, but... 

WatterR—You know hell— You got the brains of a pancake. 
. . . Listen Hildy, if I didn’t have your interests at heart would 
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I be wastin’ time now arguin’ with you! You’ve done somethin’ 
big—you’ve stepped into a new class... . 

Hitpy (D’ARTAGNAN ‘never gave RICHELIEU an ear more 
startled or more innocent)—Huh? | 

‘Wa.ter—Listen, we'll make such monkeys out of these ward 
heelers that nobody will vote for them—not even their wives. 

Hitpy—Expose ’em, huh... . 

WALTER—Expose ’em! Crucify ’em! We’re gonna keep Wil- 
Tiams under cover till morning so’s the Examiner can break the 
story exclusive . . . Then we'll let the Senator in on the capture 
—share the glory with him. 

Hipyv—I see—I see! (Blinking and warming up.) 

WattER—You’ve kicked over the whole City Hall like an 
applecart. You’ve got the Mayor and Hartman backed against 
a wall. You’ve put one administration out and another in... . 
This ain’t a newspaper story—it’s a career. And you standin’ 
there bellyachin’ about some girl... . 

Hirpy—Jesus, I—I wasn’t figuring it that way, I guess. We'll 
be the white-haired boys, won’t we? 

_ Watter—Why, they’ll be naming streets after you. Johnson 
Street! You and I and the Senator are going to run this town. 

. . Do you understand that? 

Hipy—Yeah. ... Yeah! But—wait a minute—we can’t 
leave Williams here. . . . One of those reporters’ll ... 

WaLTER—We’'re going to take him over to my private office 
right away. . . . Where’s the Examiner phone? 

Hipy—That one. The red one. How the hell you gonna 
do it? They'll see him! 

WaLteR—Not if he’s inside the desk. . . . We'll carry the desk 
over. (Into phone)—Hello! Examiner. Give me Duffy. . 

I’d have had him there now if you hadn’t give me such an 
argument. 

Hitpy—You can’t ke ‘that out. It’s crawling with cops 
outside, 

WaLtER—We'll lower it out of the window with pulleys. Quit 
stallin’. . . . (To Hitpy)—Hildy! Get that machine and start 
pounding out a lead, will you. . . . Come on—snap into it... . 

Hitpy—How much you want onit?... 

WALTER—AIl the words you got... . 

Hitpy—Where the hell is there some paper? 

WALTER (into phone)—Hello. . . . Hello! 

Hitpy (moving for BENSINGER’S desk)—Can I call the Mayor 
an animal at bay? 


— = .- 
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WattTER—Call him a nigger if you want to! Come on! Come 
on! 

Hitpy—How about that time he had his house painted by the 
fire department: ~~ a 

WaLtTER—Give him the works. ... (Initio phone)—Hello 
Duffy. Get set! We got the biggest story in the world. Earl 
Williams caught by the Examiner ... exclusive. ... (Hitpy 
has opened the drawers of BENSINGER’s desk and in a frantic 
search for paper is tossing play manuscripts, syringes, patent 
medicines and old socks in the air.) 

WALTER (continuing into phone)—Duffy! Send down word 
to Butch McGuirk I want ten huskies from the circulation depart- 
ment to lam right over here—press room, criminal courts build- 
ing. That’s what I said—Butch McGuirk. (To Hitpy)—He’ll 
get that desk out—nothin’ ever stopped those boys yet. (Hitpy 
has unearthed a full package of BENSINGER’S personal stationery. 
He now picks up the typewriter.) What if they start shootin’? 

WaLTER—Fine! (Into phone)—Now listen, Duffy. I want 
you to tear out the whole front page. . . . That’s what I said— 
the whole front page... out... (into phone)—Johnson’s 

_writing the lead . . . (Prccy enters—a desperate and strident 
antagonist.) 

Prccy—Hildy! 

WALTER—What the hell do you want! 

Preccy—Hildy! 

Hitpy (holding the typewriter in his arms. Dazed)—What? 

WaLTER—Listen, Miss, you can’t come in here! (Into phone) 
—To hell with the Chinese earthquake! . . . What’s that? 

Hitpy—Listen, darling— 

Prccy—Where’s mother? 

WALTER (into phone)—I don’t care if there’s a million dead. 

Hitpy—Peggy, I got to ask you to do something! A big favor! 

Preccy—You’re not coming. 

WALTER (into phone)—What? I don’t hear you. 

__ Hirpy—Now don’t get sore and fly off the handle, darling. 
What happened was— 1 

Prccy—You're not! Are you? Tell me, Hildy! Tell me the 
truth! 

WALTER (into phone)—Take all those Miss America pictures 
off Page 6. Wait a minute, Duffy. (Turns.) Now look here, 
little girl— 

Prccy (wheels on WaLTER)—You’re doing this to him! He 
was going and you stopped him! 
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Hitpy—Something terrific’ s happened, Peggy! Wait till I tell 


you! I-couldn’t— 


WALTER—You'll tell her nothing! She’s a woman, you damn 
fool! 

Preccy—Well, I’m not going to let you do it! You're coming 
right now! With me! 

WALTER—Holy God! 

Hitpy—But it’s the biggest chance of my life. Now listen, 
darling— 

WALTER (frenzied)—Shut up, will you? 

Prccy—You don’t want to marry me! That’s all! 

Hinpy (putting down the typewriter)—That ain’t true! Just 
because you won’t listen you’re saying I don’t love you when you 


know I’d cut off my hands for you! Id do anything in the 


world for you! Anything! 

WALTER (into phone)—Hello, Duffy! What? ... What’s 
that? . . . To hell with the League of Nations! Spike it! 

Prccy—You never intended to be decent and live like a hu- 
man being! You were lying all the time! 

Hitpy—Peggy, don’t keep saying that! 

WALTER (into phone)—What’s that? What? 

Preccy—Lying! That’s what you were! Just lying! 

Hitpy (his tortured male spirit takes refuge in hysteria)—All 
right! If that’s what you think! 

WALTER (shouting at the lovers)—H. Sebastian God! I’m 


_ trying to concentrate! 


Prccy—I see what you are now! You’re just a bum! Like 


_ him—(indicates WALTER)—and all the rest! 


Hitpy—Sure! That’s what I am! 
WALTER (into phone)—No. Leave the rooster story alone— 


‘that’s human interest! 


Prccy—You’re just a heartless selfish animal without any 
feelings! (To WaALTER)—And you're worse! It’s all your fault 


_ and if you think I’m going to put up with it— 


WALTER—Shut up, will you? ... (Into phone)—Duffy, let 


~me talk to Butch— 


Hitpy—Shut up, will you? Yeah! That’s what I am! A 


_bum! Without any feelings! And that’s all I want to be! 


WALTER (into phone)—Get a hold o’ Butch as fast as you can. 
Prccy—You never did love me or you couldn’t talk to me 


like that (The desk top opens slowly and Eart WILLIAMs Sticks 
_ his head out.) 


WALTER (screaming across the room)—Get back in there— 
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you God damn turtle. . . . (The desk top falls, the fugitive dis- 
appears within and Prccy, her heart break audible in her sobs, 
moves blindly toward the ‘door.) ~ 

Hitpy (sitting before his Vy pewter calls after her, his voice 
tormented but his egoism intact)—If you want me you'll have to 
take me as I am instead of trying to turn me into some lah de dah 
with a cane! I’m no stuffed shirt writing peanut ads. . . . God 
damn it—I’m a newspaper man. .. . (PEccy exits, her sobs fill- 
ing the room and corridor.) 

WaLTER—Shut up! (Juto phone as the curtain is falling)— 
Hello Duffy! The edition gone in yet? ... Well, don’t.... 
Never mind the mail trains. ... You ain’t working for the 
advertising department. . . . The hell with Marshall Field’s!! 
Stick on this wire! 

Hitpy (has started typing. The click of the keys stops 
suddenly and he rips the piece of copy paper from the machine. 
He is not quite himself—he has made an error in his lead) . . 
'God damn it— 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Five minutes later Hildy Johnson has made some little progress 
with his story, beating it furiously out of a typewriter that 
sounds quite as though it had been beaten before. 

Walter Burns is pacing the room, threatening to explode at 
any moment. Butch and the circulation huskies who are coming 
to move the desk have failed to put in an appearance; Duffy, 
Walter’s city editor, has failed to stay on the phone, as in- 
structed, and Hildy isn’t doing any too well with the story. 
It is a tough moment for a managing editor. 

_ “What’s your lead?” demands Burns of Hildy. 

“While hundreds of Sheriff Hartman’s paid gunmen stalked 
_ through Chicago shooting innocent bystanders, spreading their 
reign of terror,’ proudly reads Hildy, ‘Earl Williams was lurk- 
ing less than twenty yards from the Sheriff’s office where .. .’” 

“That’s lousy,” interrupts Burns. “Aren’t you going to men- 
tion the Examiner? Don’t we take any credit?” 

“T’m putting that in the second paragraph. . 

“Who the hell’s going to read the second Siete Ten 
years I’ve been telling you how to write a newspaper story—My 
God, have I got to do everything?” . 

Roundly they curse each other out ‘and then the Managing 
Editor returns to the attack. 
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“Here’s your lead: ‘The Chicago Examiner again rode to the 
rescue of the city last night in the darkest hour of her history! 
(Lowering his voice.) Earl Williams—Earl Williams, the Bol- 
shevik Tiger, who leaped snarling from the gallows upon the 
flanks of the city, was captured .. .” 

“T got you! I got you!” shouts the newly inspired Hildy. 

“Go on from there. . . .” 

_ There is a knock at the locked door. Bensinger of the Tribune 
is back again and naturally will want his desk. But the Manag- 
ing Editor of the Examiner is equal to that crisis. He doesn’t 
know Bensinger, but he knows the type. 

He opens the door, lets Bensinger in and is fearfully glad 
to meet him. Meeting the Tribune man is certainly quite a 
coincidence, in fact, seeing that he had just been asking Hildy 
Johnson about him. Wanted to congratulate him on the story he 
had in the Tribune. Wanted to congratulate him especially 
on the Bensinger poetry that gave it just the right touch. 
That’s what the Examiner needs; somebody who can do a story 
with a poetic touch like that. What’s Bensinger getting on the 
Tribune? Seventy-five? Would he be willing to come to the 
Examiner for $100 and a by-line? And start right in—with a 
good, big smashing human interest story of the man hunt? 

Bensinger is slightly flabbergasted and momentarily puzzled 
as to the ethics involved. Would it be right for him to quit the 
| Tribune that way? Still, as Mr. Burns says, what had the 
Tribune ever done for him? Nothing but butcher his copy and 
cut his stories. On the Examiner he'll have the Managing Edi- 
tor’s personal guarantee of freedom to write what he wants to. 
So— 

Bensinger is barely out the door on his way to the Examiner 
when Burns picks up the office phone. “Duffy! Listen!” he 
shouts. “Now get this! A God damn Tribune sneak is com- 
ing over to get a job. Yeah, Bensinger, the fellow I told you 
about. Now listen, handle him with kid gloyes and tell him to 
get busy writing poetry. No...no! We don’t want him. 
But wait till he gets through. Then tell him his poetry stinks 
and kick him down the stairs.” ... 

Now Hildy is beginning to worry about his girl again. What 
a bum he has turned out to be to treat her that way. . . . This, 
suggests Walter Burns, is no time to begin snivelling about a 
girl. What’s being in love get you, anyway. The Managing 
Editor was in love with his third wife—and treated her fine. 
What did that get him? A week ‘after she met a certain Tribune 
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party Walter sneaked home, crawled through the bathroom win- 
dow and found them in bed. And the next morning, all over 
the Tribune’s front_page,- -was the traction story he had been 
saving for two months! That’s what a woman can do to you! 

Another knock at the door. This time its Diamond Louie. 
The kidnapping of Mrs. Grant, Louie reports, has gone a little 
‘wrong. ‘They were taking the old lady down Wentworth Ave- 
nue, going sixty-five miles an hour, when what should they smash 
into but a police patrol! The next thing Louie knew he was 
running down Thirty-fifth Street. What became of Mrs, Grant 
he doesn’t know, but he has an idea. 

Hildy is hysterical with anxiety! He is responsible for this! 
Peggy’s mother is dead and he killed her! He tries to rush out in 
search of her, but Walter Burns stops him. Let them telephone 
first. They can get all the particulars over the phone. 

More trouble. While Hildy is calling up the hospitals trying 
to locate Mrs. Grant, Walter Burns is hearing over another phone 
from Butch, ‘and Butch is not only not on his way with the circu- 
lation boys to remove the desk, but he isn’t coming. Butch is 
with a dame and he isn’t passing up no dame for Walter Burns 
or anybody else. 

Now what to do with the desk? Diamond Louie will have 
to hustle a gang of men from the building, from the street, from 
anywhere . . . and if Louie fails him Walter has other ideas. 

“Listen, Hildy,” he says, ‘if Louie don’t come back in five 
minutes we'll get it out alone! There’s millions of ways! We 
can start a fire and get the firemen to carry it out in the con- 
fusion )is3..” 

Hildy isn’t interested. He’s too busy trying to get in touch 
with the hospitals to locate Mrs. Grant. It’s a terrible position 
for an unmarried bridegroom to be in. Nor can all Walter Burns’ 
sarcasm move him. Hildy is starting for the morgue to con- 
tinue his frenzied search when Sheriff Hartman, a couple of 
deputies and several suspicious and disgusted reporters swarm 
into the room. ! i 

The Sheriff means business this time. He has the backing 
of the other reporters, too. They are all convinced now that 
Hildy knows where Williams is; that he and Mollie were trying 
to hide him. If Hildy won’t talk, the Sheriff is prepared to take 
measures. In fact he starts now with orders to the deputies 
to grab, hold and search Hildy. Nor can the protests of Walter 
Burns stop him. In the search the deputies uncover the gun 
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|. Hildy has taken away from Williams. Hartman recognizes the 
_ gun as-his own! 


_ Now the reporters are swarming forward again, demanding 
their rights to the story they believe Hildy and his Managing 
Editor are holding out. Now Sheriff Hartman, egged on by the 
reporters and with a brave attempt at authority, has placed both 
Hildy and Burns under arrest. And now the whole lot of them 
have been thrown into a further state of confusion by the sudden 
appearance of a patrolman leading in Mrs. Grant, her hat over 
one ear, her eyes flashing an anger so hot it is difficult for her . 
to express it. Hildy would hug Peggy’s mother for sheer joy 
at seeing her alive, but she shakes him off. For the moment 
Walter Burns is the target of her wrath. It was he who or- 
ganized her kidnapping! It was he who told the brutes to take 
her, the brutes who dragged her all the way down stairs, pinched 
her until she was black and blue all over when she tried to 
scream for help, and finally ran her into another automobile 
and nearly killed her! Walter is round-eyed at the accusation. 

“Now, Madame, be honest,” he warns Mrs. Grant. “If you 
were out joy-riding—drunk! ... And got in some scrape... 
why don’t you admit it instead of accusing innocent people!” 

And then, to make her charges good, Mrs. Grant makes further 
revelations. The reason they had her kidnapped was because 
they were hiding some kind of murderer! 

With righteous indignation Walter Burns pounds the Ben- 
singer desk to emphasize his declaration that Mrs. Grant is a | 
liar. And from inside the desk come three answering knocks 
from the misunderstanding Williams. 


SHERIFF (leaping as if the desk had bitten him)—What was 
that? 


Reporters—My God, he’s in the desk! For the love of 


_ Christ! Holy God, he’s in there! etc. 


Suertrr—Aha! I thought so! Stand back, everybody! 
Derputy—Look out, Sheriff! He may shoot! 

SHERIFF—Get your guns out! (The police all take out guns.) 
Hitpy—He’s harmless, for God’s sake! 

SHERIFF—Don’t take any chances! Shoot through the desk! 
Hitpy—He can’t hurt anybody! You got his gun! 

Mrs. Grant (panic-stricken)—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

WALTER (fo Mrs. Grant)—You gray-haired old Judas! 
Mrs. Grant—Let me out! Let me out of here! (Streaks for 
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the door; exits. The reporters are going for the telephones.) 

Murpny (into phone)—City desk! Quick! 

Murpuy (to policeman)—Close.the door. You stand there. 
You cover the windows! (Indicates with his gun.) 

Murpyy—Look out where you’re pointing that gun, Pinky! 

McCue (into phone)—Gimme Emil. 

MurpHy—Hold the wire! I’ve got a flash for you. 

WaLterR (to Hitpy)—Call Duffy. 

SHERIFF—No, you don’t! 

WaLtTER—Do you want us to get scooped? 

McCue (into phone)—Emil? Hang on for a second. 

SHERIFF—Now then! Everybody aim right at the centre. 
And when I say three— 

Hitpy—God damn it! That’s murder! 

SHERIFF—Carl! Frank! One of you get on each side of the 
desk. Take hold of the cover. Now then! We got you covered, 
-Williams—don’t try to move! Now! Everybody quiet and ready 
for any emergency. I’m going to count three! 

Mourpuy (phoning in the silence)—Ill have it in a min- 
Utes. ss 

SHERIFF—One! ... 

KrucEer—Right away now! 

SHERIFF—Two! ... (Diamonp Loute enters, accompanied 
by three people he has picked up in the street. One is a boy 
in short pants, the second is a sailor, the third is a seedy old man 
of the Trader Horn type.) 

POLICEMAN (at the door, opposing them)—What do you want? 
(WALTER waves violently, LoutE and his assistants disappear.) 

SHERIFF (wheeling)—Who was that? 

WALTER (white with rage)—-Double-crossing Sicilian! 

SHERIFF—Shut up! 

‘KRuGER (into phone)—Keep holding it! 

SHERIFF—Now then! Keep everybody out of here! I want 
quiet! . . . There’s a dozen guns on you, Williams! You can’t 
escape! Do you surrender or not? 

WALTER (into phone)—Dufty! 

SHERIFF—Are you ready, boys? 

Cart—Yah.... 

SHERIFF—All right. Now everybody aim right at the center. 
(Looking around)—Are you all ready? (To the men at the 
desk.) You boys? (From the deputies comes a whispered 
“Yes.”) Ready back there? (This to the men at the door and 
windows; they give quick nods in reply.) All right. Now then 
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—up with it. (Cart and Frank raise the cover. The SHERIFF 
waits @ discreet distance until he sees there is no danger. WIL- 
LIAMS is cowering in the desk, his hands over his face. The 
SHERIFF rushes on him, jabbing his gun into him.) 

Wri1iAMs (a wail)—Go on—shoot me! 

SHERIFF—Got you, Williams! 

Tue Potice aND Dreputies—Grab him, there! That’s him! 
That’s him. Don’t let him shoot! Stick ’em up, you! Clout 
him! Give him the boots! Hold his arms! (Through this the 
reporters are telephoning in. As they talk, the police drag the 
screaming little anarchist out.) (The SuertrrF follows them.) 

Murpuy (into the phone)—Earl Williams was just captured 
in the press room o’ the Criminal Court building hiding in a desk. 

McCue (into phone)—The Sheriff just caught Williams in a 
roll top right here in the room. 

KrucER (into phone)—Just nabbed Williams hiding in a desk, 
Criminal Court press room. 

McCue (into phone)—Williams put up a desperate struggle 
but the police overpowered him. 

_Murpuy (into phone)—Williams tried to shoot it out with 
the cops but his gun wouldn’t work. 

Krucer (into phone)—Williams was unconscious when they 
opened the desk. ... 

WALTER (into phone)—Duffy! The Examiner just turned 
Earl Williams over to the Sheriff... . (The SuHerirr rushes 
back.) 

SHERIFF (indicating WALTER and Hitpy)—Just a minute! 
Put the cuffs on those two! (The police obey.) Harboring a 
fugitive from justice! 

Murpny (into phone)—A well-dressed society woman tipped 
off the cops. Call you back in a minute... . 

KRucER (into phone)—An old sweetheart of Williams’ double 
crossed him. . . . Call you back.... 

McCue (into phone)—More in a minute. 

REPoRTERS—Where’s that old lady? Hey, madam... ./ Wait 
a minute! ... Where’s the old dame? (They exit in a hurry.) 

SHERIFF (into phone)—Hello, girlie! Gimme Jacobi! 
Quick! ... 

WALTER—Hartman. . . you’re going to wish for the rest of 
your life you’d never been born! (The Mayor enters.) 

Mayor—Fine work, Pete! - You certainly delivered the goods! 
I’m proud of you! 
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SHERIFF (over his shoulder as he phones)—Look kind of nat- 
ural, don’t they, Fred? (Referring to the handcuffs.) 

Mayor (happily)—A sight for sore eyes! Well, it looks like 
you boys stepped in something up to your neck! 

Hirpy (to His Honor)—Go on! Laugh! You big tub of 
guts! 

Mayor—That’s pretty, isn’t it? Aiding an escaped criminal, 
huh? 

SHERIFF (rolling in catnip)—And a little charge of kidnapping 
I’m looking into! 


There is much gloating now. The Sheriff and the Mayor 
see two of their enemies of the press started for state’s prison 
with about ten years chalked up against each of them. 

Neither Hildy nor Walter Burns is impressed, however. Hildy 
is flippant, Walter menacing as he recalls to their memory things 
that have happened to certain others who tried to get the Ex- 
aminer. Frequently they had taken their own lives. Occasion- 
ally they had met with fatal and mysterious accidents. It seems 
there is a special Providence that watches over certain news- 
papers. 

The exchange of compliments, of dares and double dares, 
gathers momentum as the Sheriff calls for the District Attorney 
to come over and take the confessions of his important prisoners 
and Walter Burns manages to shout into the phone for Duffy 
to get Clarence Darrow! 

And then Mr. Pincus, the Governor’s messenger, reels into the 
room! 

Mr. Pincus is drunk. He has decided that he does not 
want to come to the city and be a City Sealer. He would like, 
on the other hand, to have the world know that he brought a 
reprieve for Earl Williams from the Governor and tried to deliver 
it to this Sheriff and this Mayor and that neither would take 
it. Furthermore he would like to testify that they had started 
right in trying to bribe him and he did not want to be bribed! 

Now the celebrating is being done by Hildy and his Managing 
_ Editor. And the apologizing by the Mayor and the Sheriff. 
After all, newspaper men should be intelligent, and intelligent 
newspaper men should understand. 

“T can’t tell you how badly I feel about this, Walter,” ventures 
the Mayor, as he orders the Sheriff to release the prisoners. 
“There was no excuse for Hartman flying off the handle.” 
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“TJ was only doing my duty,” protests the Sheriff, weakly. 
“There wasn’t anything personal intended.” 

“Vou guys had better quit politics and take in washing,” ad- 

vises Hildy. 
' The Mayor and the Sheriff, with Messenger Pincus, are start- 
ing for the warden’s office to deliver the reprieve when Peggy 
dashes in. Her mother had reported that Hildy was being 
arrested and she was worried. Now she is relieved. 

The Sheriff is reminded that there was to have been a little feed 
after the hanging and he can see no reason why they shouldn’t 
have it anyway. He thinks perhaps Walter Burns would enjoy 
coming. But Walter is cold to the suggestion. 

“Wait until those two Greeks read the Examiner to-morrow!” 
he mutters, as the Sheriff disappears. And then he snaps back 
to life. ‘“Hildy, I'll tell you what I want you to do.” 

“What?” 


WattTER—I want you to get this guy Pincus over to the office 
to-morrow— 

Hitpy—Nothing doing, Walter. I’m all washed up. I mean 
it this time, Walter. 

Prccy—Oh, Hildy, if I only thought you did. 

Hitpy—Listen, Peggy—if I’m not telling you the absolute 
truth may God strike me dead right now. I’m going to New 
York with you to-night—if you give me this one last chance! 
Tl cut out drinking and swearing and everything connected with 
the God damn newspaper business. I won’t even read a news- 
paper. 

Watter—Listen, Hildy, I got an idea— 

Hitpy (¢0 WALTER)—There’s nothing you can say can make 
me change my mind. This time I’m through, and I mean it. I 
know I don’t deserve you, Peggy. - I’ve done everything in the 
world to prove that, I guess. 

Prccy—Hildy, please! Don’t say things like that. 

Hitpy—l’ve gotta hell of a nerve to ask you to marry me. 
I’m a prize package, all right. But if you’ll take me, here I am. 

Prccy—Darling, don’t talk that way. I want you just the 
way you are. (Anyway Preccy will always remember that she 
said this and always forget that she didn’t mean it.) 

WattEer—God, Hildy, I didn’t know it was anything like this. 
Why didn’t- you say something? I’d be the last person in the 
world to want to come between you and your happiness. 

Hitpy (staggered)—What? 
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WALTER—You ought to know that. . . . (As Hizpy continues 
to blink)—I love you, you crazy Swede! (To Peccy)—You’re 
getting a great guy, Peggy. ~~ 


Hirpy—Never~mind the Valentines. Good-bye, you lousy 
bohunk. (They shake hands.) ; 

WALTER—You're a great newspaper man, Hildy. I’m sorry to 
see you go. Damn sorry. 

Hirpy—Well, if I ever come back to the business—(To Prccy) 
which I won’t.... (Zo WatteEr, his arm around Preccy)— 
There’s only one man I’d work for. You know that, don’t you? 

Watter—I’d kill you if you ever worked for anybody else. 

Hirpy—Hear that, Peggy? That’s my diploma. (He hesi- 
tates)—Well, Walter . . . I don’t know what to say... ex- 
cept I’m going to miss you like hell. 

WALTER—Same here, son. 

Hitpy (#0 Peccy)—Twelve years we’ve been knocking around 
together . . . before you were born... . (To WatteER his face 
lighting up)—Remember the time we hid the missing heiress 
in the sauerkraut factory? 

WatteR—Do I (To Prccy)—Get him to tell you some time 
about how we stole Old Lady Haggerty’s stomach . . . off the 
coroner’s physician. We proved she was poisoned. .. . 

Hiipy (laughing)—We had to hide for a week! 

Prccy—Darling ... 

Hitpy (back to life)—What? ; 

Prcey—You don’t want to go to New York . . . down deep. 

Hitpy—Aw ... what do you mean? I was just talking. 
(With a nervous laugh)—I’d feel worse if I stayed, I guess... . 

Prccy—Hildy, if I thought you were going to be unhappy— 
I mean, if you really wanted to—(firmly)—No. No. It’s your 
chance to have a home and be a human being—and I’m going to 
make you take it. 

WaLTER (to Peccy)—Why, I wouldn’t let him stay. . . . Go 
on, Hildy, before I make you city editor. 

Hitpy (starting)—Hurry up, Peggy. He means it. 

oe (as Peccy follows)—Any objection:to my kissing. the 
bride? 

Hinpy (stopping)—It’s O.K. with me. (He looks at Puccy. 
She smiles.) Go ahead, Mrs. Johnson. 

WALTER (removing his hat and kissing her chastely)—Thank 
you. . . . What time does your train go? 

Preccy—There’s another one at twelve-forty. (To Hitpy)— 
We came awfully near going without you. 
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_ Watter—New York Central, eh? (To Hirpy)—I wish there 
was time to get you a little wedding present . . . but it’s awful 

short notice. 

| Prccy (straining to be gone)—Thank you, Mr. Burns, but 

Hildy’s all the wedding present I want. . . . (Laughing a little) 

—If I’ve really got him. 

Hitpy—aAh, forget it, Walter. (He, too, is leaving.) 

WALTER—Hold on! I want you to have something to re- 
member me by. You can’t leave like this... . (Thoughtfully 
reaching for his watch)—And I know what it’s going to be... . 
(Produces the watch.) 

Hiipy (embarrassed)—Aw, Jesus, no, Walter! You make me 
feel like a fairy or something! 

WALTER (with affected brusqueness)—Shut up! You're go- 
ing to take it, I tell you! It was a present from the Big Chief 
himself! And if you'll look inside. . . . (Opening the watch)— 
You'll find a little inscription—“To the Best Newspaper man I 
know.” . . . When you get to New York, you can scratch out my 
name and put yours in its place, if you want to. . 

Hitpy—You know I wouldn’t do that... 

Watter—Here. . . . (giving him the watch.) 

Hitpy—Aw, Walter! It’s too good for me! I can’t take it! 

WaLTER—You got to! (To PEeccy)—Make him! 

Preccy—Go on, Hildy—if Mr. Burns wants you to. You don’t 
want to hurt his feelings... . (Hitpy takes it. WALTER pats 
him on the shoulder, his face averted.) 

Hitpy (a lump in his throat)—Well, this is the first and 
last thing I ever got from a newspaper... . 

Prccy—Good-bye, Mr. Burns. ...I always had a queer 
opinion of you, Mr. Burns. [I still think you’re a little peculiar, 
but you’re all right .. . underneath. I mean I think you're 
a peach. : 

WALTER (winningly)—So are you! You look just like a 
little flower. 

Hitpy (ushering Peccy out)—Good-bye, you big baboon... . 

Prccy—Good-bye. . . . (they exit.) 

WatterR (calling after, leaning against the door)—Good-bye, 
Johnson! Be good to yourself ... and the little girl... . 

Hitpy’s Votce—The same to you and many of them! 

(WALTER waits till Hitpy and Prccy are out of sight and ear- 
shot, then closes the door. He walks slowly to the telephone. 
The receiver is still off the hook, the obedient Durry still on the 
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other end. WattER hesitates sentimentally, the receiver in his 
hand. Then he heaves a huge sigh and speaks) § 

Watter—Duffy! ... (He-sounds a bit tired)—Listen! I 
want you to send a wire to the Chief of Police of La Porte, In- 
diana. . . . That’s right. . . . Tell him to meet the twelve-forty 
out of Chicago. . . . New York Central . . . and arrest Hildy 
Johnson and bring him back here. . . . Wire him full description. 
- . . The son of a bitch stole my watch! 

The curtain falls, 


LET US BE GAY 
A Comedy in Prologue and Three Acts 


By RAcHEL CROTHERS 


EARLY in the new year Rachel Crothers brought a comedy in 
from her Connecticut studio and offered it to John Golden. “Let 
Us Be Gay” she had called it. 

Mr. Golden, being a producer of quick decisions, liked the 
play, approved its production, made certain suggestions as to the 
cast, remodeled the scenery and bowed gracefully out of the pic- 
ture. It was Mr. Golden’s time for going south to take up the 
more serious work of trap shooting over the Florida golf courses 
and he could not be delayed. 

Miss Crothers thereupon took charge of the play’s staging and 
rehearsals and on February 21 produced “Let Us Be Gay”’ at the 
Little Theatre. Night letters sent to Mr. Golden on that occasion 
ventured the prediction that the play was’a hit. The support of 
the reviewers was enthusiastic and that of the public consistently 
steady. As the season wore on the popularity of the Crothers 
comedy grew, and in late June it still was prospering enormously. 

This is a pleasant social comedy in which the characters 
gathered at a curiously assorted house party are faithfully and 
revealingly dissected. There is back of the play that touch of 
strengthening purpose characteristic of Miss Crothers’ work. 
She is prepared to permit her characters to be as gay as they 
please but she reserves her right to point a subtle moral or two 
in their revealment. 

There is domestic tragedy at the beginning of “Let Us Be 
Gay.” It is 12 o’clock midnight. The scene is a corner of 
Kitty Brown’s bedroom in the California home of the Browns. 
“The appointments are feminine and charming,” a fact to be 
easily discerned even though the room lies mostly in shadow, a 
reading lamp throwing a single band of light across the bed. 

The room is empty until Kitty Brown lets herself in the door 
and turns the key after her. ‘‘Kitty is twenty-five, small, deli- 
cate, vivid. She wears a soft dressing robe over her nightgown.” 
Kitty is smothering her sobs as she tries to clear the dressing 
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_table of toilet articles and get them into a small travelling bag. 

There is a knocking at the door which Kitty at first pretends 
she does not hear. Outside the voicé-of a man is heard declaring 
that he has read the damned thing she has written for him and 
that he is convinced she does not mean a word of it. Let her 
open the door and face him. If she doesn’t he will break the 
door down. And to indicate that the breaking is possible he 
attacks the door violently. 

A little frightened Kitty bids him begone. She never wants to 
see -him again so long as she lives. Besides, everybody in the 
house will hear him. 

He refuses to begone. He refuses to stir until she faces him 
and talks things out. She will have to talk things out sooner 
or later, why not now? There are things he must tell her; there 
are things she must know. 

Finally he (Bob Brown) makes so great a racket that Kitty 
unlocks the door and lets him in, backing away until she stands 
against the bed “staring with dread in her eyes.” 

Bob holds an open letter in his hand and as he waves it he 
repeats that she could not have meant what she has written. 
He isn’t in love with any other woman. He is in love with her. 
For anything, for everything, he has done he is sorry. The bare 
facts of the sin she alleges he has committed may be true— 
but not in the sense she has taken them. He wishes he had told 
her himself. He is amazed to learn that she had the facts from 
the other woman—from Alice herself. But that’s all over now— 


Bos—It’s all over and I—I’m sorry. You—good God— 
don’t take it like this!—It has nothing to do with you—nor the 
way I feel towards you—nor what I am to you! That’s what 
you've got to see. That’s what— 

Kitry—Go away—out of the house—till I get my things to- 
gether. I’m going to take the children to mother, and I’m going 
to get my divorce as quickly as I possibly can. 

Bos—You're shaking and cold. I’m going to give you some 
whiskey. i 

Kittry—Go out of this room and don’t come back. 

Bos (turning back at the door)—I’'ll be damned if I will! 
You've got to hear my side of it. We've got to talk it out. 

Kitty—I’m going to take the children to mother. 

Bos—No, you're not. Not unless I say you can. 

‘Kirry—They’re not yours. They’re all mine. They’re mine. 
- Bos—Don’t be a fool, Kitty. The whole business doesn’t mean 
anything more to me than getting drunk. In fact, that’s just 
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about what it is. It’s over. I’m sorry. I wouldn’t hurt you for 
. anything in the world. 
| Kitry—You don’t even know what you’ve done to me. 

Bos—The whole bloomin’ trouble is, Kitty, you don’t under- 
stand. You still think and feel and expect just what you did 
when you were a girl. She’s not in love with me. She’s all right. 
She knows her way about. 

Kitty—Oh— 

Bos—You still don’t know .the actual honest to God truth 
about the man and woman business. If you did understand 
you’d forgive me. You’d say forget it, old man, and let’s go on. 

Kirry—I’ve made up something that never was at all. I 
believed you were just exactly to me—what I was to you. I 
thought that being that way made—the children—more won- 
derful—made—made everything more— (Her voice breaks.) I 
know I was a fool. I thought it was the most beautiful thing 
in the world and it never was there at all. 


Again Bob pleads with Kitty, insisting over and over that 
their sacred love has not been, could not be, affected by anything 
that has happened. How can she be jealous of some one he does 
not love? : 

It isn’t jealousy, Kitty insists. It is the hurt, the lie he has 
told her, the lie he has lived. Nothing’s been true. 

“Tf you're like this,” sobs Kitty, “nothing in the world is 
what I thought it was. I can’t ever believe in anything or any- 
body—ever—again!” 

“Tt’s horrible what you’re doing,” answers Bob. “Killing 
everything, busting it all up. You’re doing a great deal worse 
thing now than I ever did in my life. I never meant to hurt you 
—never—and you’re hurting me.as much as you can. ‘You're 
smashing up the only thing in the world I care a hang about and 
the only thing that means a damned thing anyway.” 

Again she dismisses him. In spite of his threat that if she 
lets him go out the door of that room he will never come back, 
she lets him go. He slams the door after him. Kitty falls sob- 
bing across the bed as the prologue curtain falls. 


ACT I 


On an afternoon in August three years later, at the country 
house of Mrs. Boucicault “somewhere in Westchester,” Perkins, 
a maid, is busily arranging a chair and cushions for the impend- 
ing approach of, her attitude indicates, a somewhat exasperating 
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person who is to rest there.. Perkins is followed by Whitman, an 
English major-domo, gray, venerable, observant and intolerant, 
after the fashion of English butlers, come to inspect the arrange- 
ments and suggest such changes as forty years of service in Mrs. 
Boucicault’s employ has taught him his mistress will expect. 

Mrs. Boucicault, whose arrival is shortly negotiated with no 
more servant confusion than customarily attends such an event, 
‘Gs seventy-six—half Victorian, half ultra-modern—an enormous 
amount of dominating personality radiating from her hardness 
and her insatiable thirst for life. Her clothes have rather a grand 
manner of having been well made but not modish—and a good 
deal of jewelry is mixed up with chains and three kinds of glasses 
hung about her neck. Her hair—iron gray—is worn rather high 
in puffs—her voice is warm and deep and her sense of humor 
dry and sharp. She has one slightly stiff knee and walks with a 
stout stick with a curved handle.” 

Seated finally, and a little heavily, among her cushions Mrs. 
Boucicault concludes the instructions she has been issuing from 
time to time regarding the expected arrival of a Mrs. Brown— 
Mrs. Courtland Brown—who is to be met on the five-fifteen or 
such later train as she may have taken and properly assigned 
a room in the north wing—the north wing, despite Whitman’s 
protest that the lady would be much more comfortable in the 
south wing. 

The weather is hot and Mrs. Boucicault is bored by the heat. 
She is also bored by the fact that she has been obliged to dress 
and she is none too happy in the knowledge that she is growing 
older and older, and that “the longer you live the more you 
have to regret.” 

She is cheered for the moment by the appearance of her grand- 
daughter, Dierdre Lessing, “a tall, dark, exotic creature of 20— 
just now very startlingly beautiful in a one-piece bathing suit of 
orange and black and a black coat.” 

Dierdre is on her way to the pool, and is taking the living 
room way as a short cut. A moment later she is followed by Bob 
Brown and the coincidence explains much. , 

Mrs. Boucicault was sure both Dierdre’ and Bob were play- 
ing golf, but it appears that they had done their 18 holes in 
the morning and are just now bored by the heat. Mrs. Bouci- 

_cault holds them long enough to warn Bob that another very 
attractive woman is about to join the house party, but the prom- 
ise fails to excite him. Just now he is finding Dierdre a fairly 
consuming study. 
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Kitty Brown’s arrival in a ravishing summer outfit finds Mrs. 
Boucicault eagerly awaiting her and grateful for her coming. 
The summons, they are agreed, was unexpected and a bit sudden, 
to say the least of it. The reason for it is still a bit obscure to 
Kitty. She was packing for a trip to California with her children 
when the Boucicault call for help was received. Now Kitty 
would like to know why, all the hurry. 

Soon she is in possession of the essential facts. First, there 
is aman. ‘“He’s one of those stray dogs I get interested in. I 
don’t know much about him—except that he’s been divorced—at 
least once, and seems to be rather humble as men go—and to 
have a fair amount of money. With your alimony it wouldn’t 
be bad at all.” 

Secondly there is a girl, Dierdre, the granddaughter. ‘‘She’s 
one of those gorgeous young things that are running around loose 
now. Lives alone—is alone—father one place—mother another 
—knows everything—everybody—done everything—and only 
twenty years old.” 

“T know,” murmurs Kitty. “I know. Wonderful—isn’t it. 
They get such a good start now. I’ve been made. They just 
are.” 

But Kitty has no intention of ever marrying again. Nor does 
she plan, as Mrs. Boucicault slyly intimates, to meet the econom- 
ical pressure by living in sin, as old-fashioned folk used to say. 
Her talent for clothes is beginning to pay dividends, she reports, 
and with an income assured men may come and men may go so 
far as she is concerned. But, as to this commission that Mrs. 
Boucicault would assign her— 

“Kitty,” the older woman frankly asks, “will you do this for 
me? Take him away from the girl?” 

“T thought your religion-was hands off?” 

“Tt is. But it doesn’t work when it comes home. She’s my 
own grandchild.” 


Mrs. BouctcauttT—I’ve got to keep her from going to the eee 
before the first of October. 

Kitry—Why the first of October? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—she’s going to marry a nice boy the first 
of October—an awfully nice boy. He’s here too. They’ve got 
everything in common to make a go of it—when—bing—out of 
the blue she takes this shameless damnable passion for this man. 

Kitty—You don’t think you can do anything about that— 
do you? 
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Mrs. Bouctcautt—That’s why I sent for you. 

Kirry—You never seemed like an old woman to me before, 
Bouci—not a bit. Always as fresh and open minded about life 
as— 

Mrs. BoucicauLtT—Shut up. I’m not talking about life, Pm 
talking about my own granddaughter. 

Kirty—Oh, well then, of course you can’t be expected to use 
your common sense at all. 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—She’s in a kind of danger I don’t want to 
recognize—but I’m frightened, Kitty. I want to beat her over 
the head and make her behave, but I’m pretending I don’t see 
anything. Now the best thing that could possibly happen is for 
you to take the man. 

Kitry—I’m tremendously flattered that you think I could get 
a man away from a stunning young thing like that—but even if 
I could, don’t you know the sooner she finds out everything for 
herself—the sooner she loses her romantic illusions—the happier 
and safer she’s going to be? 

Mrs. Bouctcautt—I’m not so sure. Women are getting 
everything they think they want now, but are they any happier 
than when they used to stay at home—with their romantic illu- 
sions—and let men fool them? 

Kittyv—At least they’re more intelligent. That’s one thing 
I refuse to be—a happy fool. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Un! I’d like to live another fifty years— 
without the bother of living—to see this thing through. I’ve 
watched a long procession of men, women and morals through 
three generations. I’m seventy-six, and I don’t know anything. 

Kitry—That’s why you’re so wise, dearest. 

Mrs. Bouctcautt—I always knew my husband wasn’t faith- 
‘ful to me, but I lived in hell with him for fifty years because 
divorce wasn’t respectable. My only daughter had three divorces 
—which I was tickled to death to see her get—and there’s my 
grandchild in the middle of this modern moral revolution and I’m 
helpless—can’t do a thing for her. She’s grown up before I 
knew it—dumped herself in my lap and this thing has happened 
right under my nose. 

Kitty—Then for Heaven’s sake, let it happen. Let it alone. 

Mrs. Bouctcautt—No—by God—I won’t. She’s got to walk 
wp that aisle a perfectly decent girl if I have to lock her-up 
till— 

Kirry—Now see here, Bouci. I don’t think I’m clever enough 
. for this job if it’s as important as all that. 
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Mrs. Seocicaers Vou can do it if you want to. Didn’t 
'T see you take the Russian away from the Italian princess before 
‘she even knew it? 

Kutry—I didn’t take him away. I just borrowed him for 
‘the week-end. Who else is here besides your piéce de résistance? 
| _Mrs. Bouctcautt—I can’t remember. I never see any one 
till tea. From then on to midnight is as much as I can stand of 
any guests. 

_ Kirry—You don’t care what they do after midnight—just so 
‘they let you alone. 
Mrs. Boucicautt—Not a bit! 


As the house party assembles Kitty is introduced. First to 
' Townley Town who is “forty, tall, plain and charming; not very 
vivid, ‘not very weak; indestructible i in his inscrutable agreeable- 
mess.” 

“low do you do,” smiles Kitty. “Oh, you magnificent, long- 
‘legged Britishers. I’ve been avoiding you in Paris—but you are 
-wonderful—aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, we are—aren’t we?” 

A wasted approach on Kitty’s part, as it turns out. Townley 
‘isn’t the man. Townley is only a sort of professional guest, sub- 
_ject to “Bouci’s” call that she is a man shy. 

Next comes Bruce Keen—“young, tall and good looking in a 
' fresh, straightforward way ”__looking for Dierdre. 

“This is Bruce Keen,”’ admits Townley, when the introduction 

‘is forced upon him; “young, handsome and very much in demand 

both with the upper bums and the best people. But by Monday 

‘morning you'll find me very much more satisfactory.” 

“Do you think that’s clever?” scowls Bruce. 

“T didn’t hear him,” coos Kitty. “I was looking at you. How 
magnificent you long-legged Americans are! I’ve been avoiding 
you in Paris—but you—” 

_ Only Bruce is mystified by the laugh that follows. 

__ Now there is a flurry of tea, highballs and epigrams. Kitty 
_has moved out to the porch and is more or less surrounded by 
“the men. Madge Livingstone drifts in. She is “possibly thirty- 
_eight—looking younger—tall and frail and beautiful in a pale 
patrician way. She is now wearing something diaphanous and 
_ trailing, which adds to her illusiveness. She moves with a slow 
_ grace and slight hauteur.” 

Mrs. Livingstone has been spending a languid day, listening 
_a good part of the time to Wallace Grainger read aloud. Wallace 
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has such a good mind and writes such clever books Mrs. Living- 
stone is quite proud of having been his inspiration these last ten 
years. Wa hase’ ache eas 

Now Mr. Grainger joins the group. “He is about forty. A 
man with a great deal of manner—the perfection of which seems 
trying to make up for lost enthusiasms. He is wearing flannels 
and is in most perfect style. He carries a paper novel and paper 
knife.” 

Kitty is still on the terrace chatting and laughing with the 
men. Mrs. Livingstone, having been told that Kitty is a Mrs. 
Courtland Brown from California, has been struck with the fact 
that not only does Boucicault appear to be “going in for Browns” 
this season, but that Dierdre also appears to have taken a sud- 
- den fancy to a charming gentleman of the same name. 

And then Bob Brown appears. He has a sofa pillow poised, 
ready to add his bit to the present comfort of Mrs. Livingstone, 
when he hears Kitty laugh. He is for the moment visibly par- 
alyzed with, wonder. . 

A moment later Kitty and the others have come in from the 
terrace, and Mrs. Boucicault is presenting her newest guest. 

“You two Browns must know each other,” she is saying. “Mr. 
Bob Brown this is Mrs. Courtland Brown.” 

There is a sufficient pause to attract Mrs. Boucicault’s atten- 
tion as Bob and Kitty quite frankly stare at each other. Then 
Kitty catches her breath and the situation is saved. 

“How wonderful you long-legged Americans are!” she says. 
“ve been avoiding you in Paris, but it 7s wonderful to see you 
again.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself too much,” laughs Townley Town. 
“She thinks we all have long legs.” 


Kitty—Has anybody got a cigarette? (The three men near 
her offer her one.) Oh, not three. That’s my unlucky number. 
The third of June was my wedding day, to-day is the third of 
August, and three years ago—thanks. (Taking a cigarette from 
one, and a light from another.) 

Bos (not taking his eyes away from Kirty)—What were you 
going to say—Mrs. Brown? Did anything unlucky happen to 
you three years ago? 

Kitty (as WaLuace lights her cigarette)—I thought so then. 
Ive grown wiser since. Have you ever been in California, Mr. 
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‘Brown? I keep thinking I’ve seen you some place. (Moving 
a little towards Bos.) 

' Bos—Yes—I have—but I don’t seem to remember the Court- 
‘land Browns. 

Kitty—Courtland was my maiden name. I took it back after 
‘my divorce, of course, and I’m crazy about it. Mrs. Courtland 
‘Brown. Not bad, eh? 

TowNLEY—No—if one must be a Brown—Courtland cer- 
‘tainly helps. 

Kittyv—That’s the way I feel about it. Perhaps you don’t 
mind being Brown. I did, horribly. 

‘Bop—You seem to have got rid of it pretty successfully. 

Kirry—Where’s that nice girl you were telling me about, 
Boucicault? 

Mrs. BoucicauLtt—Where is she, Bob? 

Bos—lI left her in the pool. She wouldn’t come out. 

Mapce (stil on the sofa)—I’m Madge Livingstone, Mrs. 
Brown. Nobody seems to be introducing us. 

Kitty (going to MapcE with gracious charm and putting out 
her hand)—Oh, how do you do. 

MapcE—I’ve been admiring you. 

Kitty—How nice! I’m grateful! 

Mrs. Bouctcautt—Go get your tea, Bob. (Bos, staring at 
Kirty, doesn’t hear.) Don’t stand around looking indefinite, 
Bob! Tea! 

Bos—What? Oh—yes—thanks. I’ll have about the longest 
‘drink of Scotch I’ve ever had in my life—I think. (He goes to 
the tea table.) 

Kitty (watching him as he goes)—There’s something 
strangely familiar about that man. 

TowNLEey—lI dare say all Browns have something in common. 


Dierdre is the last to be introduced to Kitty, and their mutual 
admiration is immediately spoken. Kitty, particularly interested 
in the plans for Dierdre’s wedding, recalls that she, too, was 
married in a little church, in the spring, when everything was 
just beginning instead of dying, and it was the most perfect of 

unes. 
4 She must have been a perfect bride, Bob Brown suggests, and 
Kitty is ready to agree with him. She believed it all then, the 
holy sacrament and everything. 

“There never was such sunshine as it fell across the altar. 
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There never were such flowers—and such bridesmaids. They 
wore large soft hats and green-tulle.frocks. Darlings—every one | 
of them. They all have their divorces now.” They all laugh a | 
little, with the exception of Bob and Madge. : 
Bob is curious about the bridegroom, too. Was he also satis- © 
factory—at the time? 
“He was the most perfect part of it,” promptly admits Kitty. 
“And I was more in love than any girl—any place—ever was.” ~ 
Kitty is inclined to believe, however, that it is time for a change © 
in the old-fashioned marriage customs. Dierdre and Bruce ; 
should be smart enough to evolve something new—‘‘some grace- — 
ful arrangement with all the little annoying things like love and ~ 
fidelity entirely left out. It’s absolutely fatal to marry the ones " 
we are in love with.” i 
Now Kitty thinks she would like to take a walk and see the : 
grounds. She doesn’t mind much whether she walks with Mr. | 
Town or Mr. Grainger. She would, of course, like to accept Mr. © 
Brown’s invitation, but unfortunately the others had spoken 
first. Kitty is really having a gorgeous time, she admits to Bob: | 
The unexpectedness of everything is so thrilling. ... 
Kitty and Wallace Grainger are seeing the grounds. . . . Mrs. | 
- Boucicault and Townley Town have followed after. . . . Dierdre © 
and Bruce Keen can’t hit upon anything to do except quarrel. 
It seems to Bruce that Dierdre is especially hard to please of 
late, and not at all keen about being with him or talking with 
him. And yet he is just as keen about her as ever. As a matter 
of fact Bruce is as jealous as a pup of this Brown guy and about 
convinced that Dierdre is making a congenital idiot of herself. 
They are still arguing the question when Kitty comes back to 
change her shoes for a longer walk, and Bob Brown follows her 
in from the terrace. 


=~ 


a 


Bos—Mrs. Brown—I’m awfully anxious to ask you something 
about California—if you'll be good enough to give me just a 
minute. 

Wattace (who has followed Kitty Saale come right back 
and wait for you here. 

DrierDRE (rising)—Is this going to be a secret conference? 
~ Do you want us to go? 

Bruce—Yes, he does. Come on with me—if you can bear it. 
Seed DIERDRE a push as they go off across the terrace to the 
right 
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Bos (after a pause)—Why did you do this absurd thing? 
Why didn’t you say who we are—at once? 

Kitty—Why didn’t you? 

' Bos—I couldn’t speak. It was— 

Kitty—Neither could I. It was all so quick. If we’d blurted 
it out at once—but we didn’t—and it’s infinitely better this way. 
Much more graceful. 

Bos—It’s ridiculous. I’m going to tell them now. 

Kitty—Oh, no, you’re not.. I refuse to be made a—con- 
spicuous. It’s done now—and much more comfortable this way 
—for everybody. Why spoil everybody’s week-end about a 

thing that is of no importance really? We were bound to run 
_into each other, some time, some place. 

Bozs—lI don’t like it. There’s no reason in the world why we 
_shouldn’t tell them. ~ 

Kitty—There’s no reason in the world why we should. What 
possible difference can it make to anybody in any way? It will 
only be for such a little while. Any hostess would be grateful 
tous for keeping still—especially this one. 

Bos—Do you want me to go in town? 

Kitty (turning back to look at Bos)—And leave this nice 
girl? How absurd! 

Bosp—She’s going to marry the boy. 

Kitty—Oh, surely not. 

Bos—What? 

Kitty—That half baked boy? He isn’t up to her. She’s 
ready for life. She’s gorgeous. I must tell you something. 
Bouci sent for me to take you away from her. Now you know 
that’s rather good. (She laughs.) 

Bos—You can’t be as hard as you seem. 

Kitry—You didn’t expect me to be soft—did you? 

Bos—You’re making them misunderstand you. They think 
you’re a hard boiled woman of the world—to put it mildly. Is 
that what you want them to think? 

Kitrry—I think it’s all a very amusing situation myself. For 
_ goodness’ sake, let’s be gay about it. 

Bos—I refuse to accept the situation. It’s uncomfortable and 
absurd. 5 
_ Kirtry—TIf this is uncomfortable what would it be if you told? 
_ Curiosity—watching. Why did it happen?—-Who began it? 
_ What was it?—Feeling so sorry for me because I lost you. 
Bos—Oh— 
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Kirry—Spoiling the girl’s fun, 

Bos—Absurd. 

Kitty (with sudden ret oN have it all brought back. 
It’s a very trivial thing to ask—it seems to me. I do ask it. 
I—I shall leave at once if you’re going to do it. 

Bos—lIf you put it that way—I won't. 

Kitty—Thanks. 

WALLACE (coming back from the hall)—I hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting? 

Kitty (after a slight pause—remembering )—Oh—my shoes. 
I won’t be a minute. (She gets her coat from the piano quickly 
and crosses to the hall entrance.) Mr. Brown and I have found 
a distant relation—by marriage—but very distant. (She goes off 
quickly as the curtain falls.) 


ACT di 


Dinner is about over the Sunday evening following when 
Madge Livingstone, having abruptly left the table, followed by 
Wallace Grainger, storms out into Mrs. Boucicault’s living room. 

‘Mrs. Livingstone, judging from her remarks, has stood about 
all she can stand. She doesn’t mind the other men acting as 
though they had never seen anything like Kitty Brown before, 
but she does most seriously object to Wallace acting that way. 
If she is no longer his inspiration, Mrs. Livingstone points out, 
then no part of their beautiful friendship is justified. 

Mrs. Boucicault and Dierdre follow Mrs. Livingstone and Mr. 
Grainger. Mrs. Boucicault comes to hurry the arrangement of 
the bridge tables on the terrace. If they are to play at all. they 
had better get started. Dierdre’s interest at the moment is di- 
vived. She is lost in admiration of the executive ability of her 
grandmother and she finds the liqueurs and highballs on a side- 
table appealing to her mood. It is the highball that adds a touch 
to her loquaciousness as well as her frankness. She lets Mrs. 
Boucicault know that she (Dierdre) is fully aware of the con- 
spiracy to bring Kitty Brown to the house party to turn Bob 
Brown’s attention from other interests. She not only knows all 
about it, but she is greatly amused that it is not working. 

cue forgetting who you are,” sharply suggests Mrs. Bouci- 
cault. 

“T know damn well whe I am,” answers Dierdre. ‘“That’s why 
I’m going to manage my own business.” And she storms out on 
to the terrace. 
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Mrs. Boucicault is slightly upset by her granddaughter’s atti- 
tude, but not enough to accept Mrs. Livingstone’s sympathy. 
Neither her sympathy nor her advice. And as for Mrs. Living- 
stone being shocked—that’s all poppycock! 

“Don’t pose with me, Madge,” snaps Mrs. Boucicault. “She’s 
the only one of the whole pack I care a thing about. I love her. 
I’ve actually been fool enough to let myself love her. I’d begun 
to have some pride in her. I’d begun to think the good old stock 
was coming out. Why did this thing have to hit her? Why? 
And no matter what happens I can’t blame her. I blame myself 
and my respectable friends and the disrespectable things they are 
doing.” 

With this relief Mrs. Boucicault takes a tiny cigar from her 
case, borrows a light from Bob Brown, and recovers at least a 
moderate degree of amiability. 

Now they are all in from the dining-room. Dierdre carries a 
cup of coffee in one hand and a highball in the other. The coffee 
is for her grandmother and the highball for herself. Nor will 
she let Bob take it away from her. 

Kitty is surrounded by the men, as usual. Townley Town, 
Bruce Keen and Wallace Grainger hang upon her recollections 
_of certain Paris music hall singers. This takes them to the piano 
where they get more fun than harmony out of their effort to 
duplicate the more popular songs. 

Dierdre is still defiant. She has no interest in a swim in the 
pool, now or later, with Bruce. .Nor will she “talk things out” 
with him about Bob Brown. If they were to try to talk now they 
would only ball things up. For the present she wants to be let 
alone. 

And Kitty Brown refuses to talk things out with Bob. There 
may be many things he wants to ask her, as he insists, but she 
can’t imagine herself answering any of them. She quite de- 
liberately discourages every effort Bob makes toward a better 
understanding. 

There is no lessening of Dierdre’s interest in Bob, however. 
She has managed now to get him to herself, as Kitty leaves him. 


DreRDRE—Let’s hop in the pool after awhile. It’s so beastly 
hot. 

Bos—Is it? I don’t think so, 

DiERDRE—Oh—you don’t need the pool to cool off. Why the 
sudden drop in temperature? 

Bos—All your imagination. 
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Drerpre—Am I as dark and- glowing and mysterious as ever? 

Bos—Youw’re. marvellous. 

DIERDRE—What are you looking at? (As he glances at 
Kitty.) : 

Bos—lI’m looking at you. 

Dierpre (lifting her face close to his)—And I’m looking at 
you, darling—and seeing the most wonderful things in the world. 

Bos (touching her highball glass)—Isn’t that enough? 

DiERDRE—Don’t be so paternal. Come on. You need one 
yourself. (DrERDRE goes out—Bos follows her.) 

Kitty—Townie, are you trying to persuade me you’ve fallen 
in love with me or is this just your week-end charm? 

Mrs. Boucicautt (coming down to Kitty)—Go on, Town- 
ley. 

TOWNLEY (rising)—Where shall I go? 

Mrs. Boucitcautt—Go to hell. 

Kitty (calling to TowNuLEy as he goes)—And if you return 
—bring me some very hot coffee. (TowNLEy goes onto the ter- 
race to the table to get the coffee.) 

Mrs. Boucicautt (suddenly flaring at Kirry)—Why don’t 
you do what I want you to do? Get Bob Brown away from 
Dierdre? 

Kitty (rising quickly)—Really, Bouci, this is rather disgust- 
ing. You're putting a ridiculous thing up to me—an impossible 
thing. 

Mrs. Boucicautt—You're efficient enough with the others. 
Why are you so mulish about it? This is the first time I’ve seen 
you even speak to Bob. I’ve been watching Dierdre. I heard 
something she said to him just now. Help me, Kitty. 

Kittry—lI’ve been watching her too. She is in love with him. 
Why on earth don’t you let them alone? Isn’t your Bob Brown 
as good as the other one for her to marry—better—since he’s 
the one she really wants? 

Mrs. BoucicauLt—He hasn’t the slightest intention of marry- 
ing her—and she’s throwing herself at him. Hot headed young 
daredevil! Anything could happen. I’m frightened, Kitty. 
(TowNLEyY comes back with a cup of coffee.) What is it, Town- 
ley? Go away. Go away and mind your own business. 

TowNLtEy—This is my business. Don’t snort at me, angel. 
I was sent for this. 


Mrs. Boucicault is still having considerable trouble getting her 
bridge started. She manages to herd some of her prospective 
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partners toward the terrace, but loses others in the process. Now 
she finds Wallace Grainger trying desperately to recite a bit of 
poetry to Kitty Brown. And with Wallace started for the game 
Townley Town holds Kitty back while he tries as desperately to 
get her to promise to go to dinner with him in town as soon as 
they shall both get back. Now Townley has heard his hostess’s 
cali and only Bob is left with Kitty. 

“The situation is getting more amusing every minute,” ob- 
serves Kitty. “Isn’t it?” 


Bos—No. I don’t think it is. It’s getting more ridiculous 
every minute. We ought to have told them in the first place. 
Let’s tell them now. It would clear the whole atmosphere. 

Kirty—The atmosphere doesn’t need clearing. Surely you 
aren’t embarrassed—are you? Don’t let my being here make 
the slightest difference to you in any way. 

Bos—About Dierdre—you mean? 

Kitty—About anything. 

Bos—yYou don’t think I’m in love with her? 

Kirry—Aren’t you? I’m no judge—of that. 

Bos—And you don’t think for a minute she’s—it’s anything 
serious with her? 

Kitty—Oh—isn’t it? I should have said it was something 
very serious. But perhaps I’m no judge of that either. 

Bozs—You’re implying a lot—but you surely don’t think I was . 
skunk enough to go after her. . 

Kitty (moving away)—And you surely don’t think you have 
to explain anything to me. 

Bos—I want you to know how it is. I was flirting with her— 
a little—a little too much—perhaps—before you came—but 
seeing you has made me stop. 

Kitty—Oh—sorry. (Half turning back to him.) But I'll 
be gone in the morning—and it will be just as though I’d never 
been here at all. (Starting again to go.) 

Bos—Wait—please. 

Kirry—Yes? 

Bos—lI’m not going to ask to see the children—though I want 
to—horribly. 

Karty (having looked at him quickly with startled wistful 
eyes—and speaking with difficulty) —Bob—it is better for them 
to know only one side—even if that side is—me. 

Bos—Are they well? 
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Kirty—Very. Robert is getting to be more like you every 
minute. And Katherine is marvellous. 

Bos (looking at her eagerly and moving a little towards her) 
—Like you? 

Kitty—Yes, only more so. 

Bos—lI hope she’ll be just exactly like you—just exactly—as 
you were, I mean. 

Kitty—She won’t, I assure you. She'll be much more in- 
telligent—and much more prepared. I believe in preparedness. 

Bos—Youw’re changed,, Kitty. 

Kitty—I hope so. Three years of Paris ought to improve 
any woman. 

Bos—You seem to have had a pretty good time. 

Kirty—I’ve been awfully lucky in the people I’ve known. 
Gay, delightful people. 

Bos—Like these, you mean? 

Kitty—Um—all sorts. 

Bos—Tell me some more. You might sit down a minute at 
least. What have you actually been doing—all this time? (She 
hesitates in a long pause and then sits on the sofa back of her. 
Bos brings the arm chair and sits before Kitty.) 

Kitry—I’ve been working hard, too. 

Bos—At what? 

Kitty—Clothes. I’ve made a good connection with a firm in 
Paris, and I’m going to have a shop out home. 

Bos—What? 

Kitry—Yes. It will keep me going back and forth, which 
I shall adore. I can stand one place because I’ll always know 
I’m going to the other. | 
-. Bos—Um. There’s something in that—possibly. ‘Though 
the further I go the more I see I’d like to stay put—once I get 
in the right place. 

Kirry—Are there any right places? 

Bos—tThere’s just one—for me. But I’m not in it. (Kitty 
is about to rise. He goes on quickly.) Well—and— , 

Kitty—I think that’s about all—except that in a little while 
I shan’t have to have any more alimony—I can take care of the 
children myself. 

Bos—You’ll do nothing of the kind. 

Kitty—Certainly I will. 

Bos—We'll see about that. 

Kitry—There’s something about one’s own money—making 
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it and spending it—that has—I know now how a man feels— 
only—he takes it for granted—and it’s a new thrill to me. 
| Bop—And when youw’re not working? 

Kirty—Like you I’ve been amusing myself with anything and 
everything that came my way. I know how a man feels about 
that too. 

Bos—You’re very glib but I don’t know just what you mean. 
What—do you—exactly? 


Dierdre’s return interrupts them. Being a little more sus- 
picious than usual Dierdre is beginning to think that perhaps 
Kitty is trying to vamp Bob, though she hesitates to believe 
‘she would even if she could. 

The wind on the terrace has driven the bridge players inside, 
and now again there is considerable confusion and not a little 
sarcasm spent upon the reorganization of the tables. The play 
is no sooner started than one table, at least, is decidedly upset by 
the talkative Dierdre. Her association with the liquor wagon 
becomes more noticeable by the minute, and when she has some 
little difficulty separating the hearts from the jumping spades 
it is, Madge Livingstone insists, time to find out whether they 
are playing bridge or what. 

Even being dummy does not help Dierdre. It gives her an 
opportunity, rather, to pick up her conversation with Kitty. 
She wants to tell Kitty just why she was sent for—to take Bob 
away from her. But it can’t be done. That much she wants to 
say and does say, and neither Bob nor Bruce nor her grand- 
mother can keep her quiet. 

“Bruce,” demands Mrs. Boucicault, sharply, “take her out 
of the room.” 

“Why should I leave the room?” indignantly demands Dierdre. 
“I’m a great deal more decent than anybody in it.” 


Kitty (lifting her head quickly and throwing her cards on 
the table)—I don’t think there’s any doubt about that. Why 
don’t we all leave the room—in the order of our sins? 

TowNLEyY—That’s a good idea. I'll start the procession. (He 
goes up towards the terrace—stopping as Kitty speaks.) 

Kitty—T’ll come next. (She goes up—stopping as DIERDRE 
calls out.) 

Drerpre—But, Kitty—I want you to know. 

Bruce (in low tone to Dirrpre—standing above her)— 
Dierdre—please. 


\ 
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D1ERDRE—I can’t help it, Bruce. (BRUCE turns away quickly 
and goes onto the terrace.) ~ 

Mrs. BoucicauLt—You’ve fefeciosd yourself, Dierdre. 

Kitry—Why do you say that, Bouci? She’s only telling the 
truth. I think it’s delightful. 

Drerpre—Gran thinks I’m tight. (Her head drops a little over 
the back of the chair.) 

Kitty (going to DIERDRE)—Just chatty—aren’t you? I am 
too—when I’ve had a drink or two. If this had been me—in- 
stead of you—my word—the things I could have told about the 
first time I fell in love. Couldn’t you, Mr. Brown? 

Bos (standing at the left of the table)—I don’t think any- 
body would be interested. 

Kitty—Oh, it’s always amusing. Why don’t we make it an 
“T confess’? game—and cross our hearts to be as honest as 
Dierdre? How many times has it been the first time with you, 
Townie? 

TowNLEY—Well—a— You'll have to give me a few minutes 
to think. 

Kitty—wWhile he’s thinking—will you, Madge? May I call 
you Madge? We’ all getting so cosy and real now. 

' Mapce—I find this excessively disagreeable, Mrs. Brown. 

DriERDRE—Bob, you tell Kitty how it is with us. 

Bos—Don’t, Dierdre! 

DriERDRE—You wouldn’t take him away from me, would you, 
Kitty? You mustn’t now. 

Kirty—No danger of that—is there, Mr. Brown? 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Dierdre, leave this room! 

DizRDRE—No! I want to tell— 

_. Kirry—Come on, dear. Come outside and tell me. I know 
just how you feel. How could you resist Bob. | 

Mrs. Boucicautt—Katherine! Are you upholding Dierdre? 

‘Kitty—Ill do my best. She’s a little tall for me. 

Boucicautt—Katherine, I’m ashamed of you. 

Kitty—That’s good, Bouci. I’m ashamed of you, too. You’ve 
been very naughty with your heavy intrigue. I told you I wasn’t 
clever enough for this job. 

Bos—What job? 

Kirry—Oh, to get you, and have you and hold you, forever. 

Mapvce—Boucicault, I can’t stand this brazenness! 

Kitty—Now if it were Wallie you wanted me to take away 
from somebody—there’s no telling what might have happened. 
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(She smiles at WaLLAcE—much to his excited embarrassment— 
‘and turns toward the terrace as the curtain falls.) 


‘An hour later Kitty Brown walks out from her bedroom onto 
a balcony flooded with moonlight. She is wearing a charming 
dressing robe into which Perkins has helped her and she is ready 
for the night. In the morning she will have her coffee at 8, she 
warns Perkins, and thus be ready for an early train into town. 

In the shadows below the balcony the glow of a cigarette is 
seen. Behind the cigarette is Townley Town. Before Kitty 
can stop him he is on the stairs at the end of the balcony and is 
coming up. They are creaky stairs and apparently none too 
safe, but Townley manages them. At the top he quiets Kitty’s 
further protests by pulling her down on the top step beside him. 

Townley’s intentions are apparent but his manners are re- 
strained. He has, he admits, fallen quite in love with Kitty 
and he is greatly cheered as to the possibilities by her frank ad- 
mission that she finds him a most agreeable person. Kitty is 
different, Townley admits. He feels fearfully sorry for Bob 
Brown, being pursued as he undoubtedly is by Dierdre. It isn’t 
the women who pursue men that are the most attractive. It is 
‘the women who keep them wondering, as Kitty has kept Town- 
ley wondering. 

Now he is of a mind to find out exactly where he stands. Nor 
will he take gracefully the suggestion that he had better be 
going. He has followed Kitty to the door of her room and is 
eagerly bent upon having a good-night kiss. Kitty refuses him 
when suddenly the shutters of the French windows in an ad- 
joining room are thrown open and Bob Brown walks out upon 
the balcony. 

Kitty is as quick as the shutters, however, and with a push 
she shoves Townley into her room and closes the door. 


Bos—Kitty! 

Kitry—Oh—it’s your room! Fancy that! 

Bos—Kitty, you don’t believe anything that girl said— 
(Kitty shakes her head at Bos.) What’s the matter? No one 
can hear us. There’s no one about. I don’t know what: she 
told you, but you’ve got to know I haven’t done anything you 
could object to. 

Kitty (calling)—Townley—did you find the cigarettes? Come 
out. (A pause. TOowNLey comes out.) That’s Mr. Brown’s 
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room. Isn’t it amusing? (To Bos.) We were wondering. 
We’ve been sitting on the steps—smoking—to keep the mos- 
quitoes away. They’re awfully bad to-night—aren’t they? The 
vines, I s’pose. Mr. Townley was just going. Perhaps you’ll 
stay now. Perhaps you'll bring out some chairs, Mr. Brown? 
(The men stare at each other amazed—embarrassed.) No? 
Oh—well—I'll see you to-morrow night, Townie. Better ring 
me up in the afternoon at three—sharp. I'll be awfully busy 
all day. What? 

Town ey (after a slight pause)—I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand quite. 

Krrry—You will. I shall have something frightfully amusing 
to tell you at dinner. Good night. 

TOWNLEY—It seems Boucicault’s scheme did work then. 

Kirty—Not at all. At least not her way. That’s what I'll 
tell you about. It’s unbelievably funny. 

TOWNLEY (coldly)—I see. 

Kirry—Oh, do you! You don’t in the least. This seems to 
be rather too staggering for you. Don’t be melodramatic I beg. 
If you want me to dine with you ring me up. If you don’t— 
don’t. Good night. 

TowNLEy—At three—sharp. Good night. Good night, 
Brown. (Bos doesn’t speak.) 

Kitty (putting her hand out impulsively to TowNrLeEy )— 
Youre a darling. (Towniry takes Kirry’s hand for an in- 
stant—and goes down the steps.) 

Bos—What does it all mean? 

Krrry—All what? Townley on my balcony? That ought 
not to need an interpretation—for you. 

Bos—What? 

.. Kirry—Yes. Good night. (She starts to go.) 

Bos—Is it—what it looks like? 

Kitry—Nothing very novel about it—is there? 

Bos—What was he doing in your room? 

Kitry—That’s a very naive question—for you. How silly it 
all is. I’m going to bed. . Good night. i 

Bos—Kitty! 

Kitty—yYes? 

Bos—It’s horrible! I can’t believe it. It isn’t you 

Kirty—I don’t think you know much about what is—or isn’t 
—me. 

Bos—I do. You can’t have changed like this. It simply is 
not possible. 
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Kitry—Why not? | 
_. Bos—Are you doing this sort of thing all the time? God— 
what are you laughing at? 
| Kirry—lIt’s so funny! 

Bos—No it isn’t! I want you to know I’ve absolutely done 
nothing wrong towards Dierdre Lessing. I’m horribly sorry and 
ashamed about the whole thing downstairs—and you’ve got to 
tell me exactly what you mean by this. In the name of heaven, 
‘why did you let that man come up here! Is he— 


| 


At which moment Dierdre Lessing walks out of Bob Brown’s 
room and joins Bob and Kitty on the balcony. She, too, is 
plainly suspicious. She is, however, willing to stand by what she 
has done. She has meant everything she has said and she has 
come to talk things over with Bob. Bob’s idea that Kitty should 
chaperone Dierdre back to her room, in case some one else might 
be moving about, strikes her as being decidedly amusing. 

Now that she is there Dierdre wants to put her problem up to 
Kitty. She is engaged to Bruce, but she is crazy about Bob. 
What would Kitty do if she were in her place? 

“Tf I were in your place,” Kitty answers, quite seriously, ‘I’m 
sure I would marry Bob. (Bos turns to watch Kitty.) Id 
believe that he was the one man for me—and that I’d be the one 
woman for him—always. I’d believe that nothing could ever 
change him. That’s the way I know Id feel about Bob—but 
I suppose you’re much too intelligent for that.” 

But that isn’t at all what Bob wants. He never has thought of 
Dierdre in that way, he insists, even in the face of her denials 
that he was confessedly crazy about her before Kitty arrived. 

That’s it! Dierdre decides. It is Kitty who has worked this 
change in Bob. She has taken him. That’s what their being 
there together and alone means! 

Bob would tell Dierdre of his relation to Kitty, but Kitty will 
not have that. It is better that Dierdre should believe what she 
wants to. It is better, anyway, if she is in love with Bob that 
she find out his unworthiness before rather than after she marries 
him. And Dierdre, believing the worst, leaves them. 

Bob is furious at the thought that Dierdre will think what she 
does of Kitty. He will not have that. He will clear the whole 

thing up the first thing in the morning. 

_If he does he will spoil everything, insists Kitty. AS it is the 
plan has worked just as Mrs. Boucicault wanted it to and no 
one is hurt. It is an easy way out for Bob. Kitty is not sure that 
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See 


she has not had quite a ane out of it herself. So why not let 


matters stand. ir 

Bos—Kitty, Tihs more in love with you than I ever was in my 
life. 

Kittry—Oh—Mr. Brown, this is so sudden. 

Bos—TI adore you. : 

Kitry—lIt’s the moon. 

Bos (taking her by the shoulders and turning her towards 
him)—Stop this. Look at me. Talk to me like—like— 

Kitty—Like what? 


Bos—Like your own honest-to-God self. You haven’t said a | 


' real thing to me since you came. 

Kitty (getting away from him)—I don’t know any real things 
—do you? 

Bos—Stop bluffing and hedging. I love you! Doesn’t that 
mean anything to you at all? 

Kitty—Yes, that I’m something new to you. 

Bos—How much does this Townley thing mean? 

Kitrry—Nothing in particular. Only that you’re not used to 
seeing other men aware of me. 

Bos—I’m not used to seeing other men treating you as though 
they had a right to—to— 

Kitty—To what? 

Bos—To come up here. 

Kirry—Townley had a perfect right to come up here. I in- 
vited him. 

Bos—God, Kitty, I can’t stand this. What does it mean? 

Kitty—lIt means I like him. 

Bos—And what else? 
‘'Kirry—I don’t know what else—yet. 

Bos—How far has it gone? 

Kitty—Just as far as—as— 

Bos—As—what? 

Kitty—As the door. 

Bos—Are you in love with him? 

Kirty—I always like to think I’m in love with somebody. 

Bos—Is there nothing left of what you used to feel for me? 
Is every bit of it gone? 

Kitty—Every little bit. 

Bozs—Is it? 

Kittfyv—Do you think I’m a fool? I’ve filled my life with 
other things. 


| 


Cae Me 
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Bos—What things? 
. Kirry—Things—things—to take the place of the ones I used 
to think were everything and found were nothing. 

Bos—What about you—yourself? What’s become of that? 

Kitty—I find myself a much easier person to live with than 
I used to be. I don’t take myself as seriously as I used to. 

Bos—Oh, Kitty, you were the sweetest thing in the world, 
and you still are. 

Kitty—Was I? I don’t remember. 

Bos—I don’t believe you’ve changed. You're the same ador- 
able thing I loved, and you’re even more so now. Kitty, I—I— 

Kitty—No—no—Bob. 

Bos (drawing her close in his arms)—Please—please—darling. 

Kitry—Oh, no—Bob, not that. 

Bos—I can’t help it, Kitty. Why can’t I have you again? 
(He kisses her.) 

Kitty—It’s over—it’s finished. (Getting away from him.) 

Bos (after a pause in a low, hard tone)—Is there anybody 
else? 

Kirry—Yes. Why not? 

Bos—lIs this the way you’ve been living? Have there been 
other men? Have you—have you— 

Kitry—And if I have, what of it? (She stops as a soft 


whistle is heard from below.) 


WALLACE (not seen in the darkness)—Kitty, are you there? 

Kitty (to Bop)—Well—we’re both having a busy evening— 
aren’t we? It’s Wallie. Hello, lovely night, isn’t it? (Looking 
over the railing.) 

WALLACE—I want to say a poem to you. 

Kitty—I’m dying to hear it—but you can’t now. Somebody 
else is here. 

WALLACE—Oh. 

Kitty—Sorry. Ring me up at three o’clock to-morrow— 
sharp. 

WattacEe—At three sharp. 

Kitty—Perhaps I’ll have dinner with you to-morrow night. 

WattacE—Thanks. 

Kitty—Good night. 

WALLACE (softly)—Good night. 

Kitty (after a slight pause)—Well—I don’t expect anybody 
else—but perhaps you do—Mr. Brown. Good night. (She goes 
in as the curtain fails.) 
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_ ACT It 


At 9 o’clock next morning Mrs. Boucicault’s week-end guests 
are variously preparing to depart. Dierdre, the shock of the 
previous evening’s experience still upon her, is trying to avoid 
Bruce Keen, who insists upon following her wherever it may be 
she intends going. Dierdre, on the other hand, is equally de- 
termined to be by herself. Her impulse is to jump in a car and 
ride and ride until she is far away from everybody and where 
she can think. 

As for her feelings toward Bob Brown, she is not sure what 
they are, either. Of course Kitty Brown had won him away 
from her. Dierdre couldn’t hope to compete with that type of 
woman. But what did that matter? What if she had found 
them alone on Kitty’s balcony? She is still desperately inter- 
ested in Bob., 


DrerprE—If he came down here right now and asked me to 
go away with him—I’d go. 

BrucE—You wouldn’t. 

DrerprE—I would. 

Bruce—You're not in love with him. It’s just a—an—in- 
fatuation. 

DierpRE—Whatever it is I’ve got it. 

Bruce (touching Dierpre’s shoulder and sitting on the seat 
at left of the sofa)—You'll get over it. I’ve been that way— 
lots of times. 

Dierpre—Of course you have. But I haven’t. It means 
something to me, 

Bruce—Not a thing. Not a damn thing. If you threw your- 
self away on that man you’d want to kill yourself afterwards. 

DierpRE—Applesauce! 

Bruce (leaning towards her over the back of the sofa)— 
Dierdre—dearest—I want to see you through 'this. Believe me 
there’s nothing in it but what you'll be terribly sorry for—and 
ashamed of afterwards. 

Drerpre—Awfully wise—aren’t you? 

Bruce—You bet I’m wise. I want to marry you. I love you. 
I want to make it the—the greatest ever—and we could, too—if 
you’d— 

DIERDRE—Yes—why do you want to marry me? Why do you 
love me? (Breaking a little.) I think it’s perfectly marvellous 
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that you do, Bruce—but why?—It’s because you’ve lived enough 
_ to be sure. Well, I haven’t. 
_ Bruce—You don’t have to go through that. 

DIERDRE (softening and putting a hand over his)—Listen, 
_ Bruce—I like you better than anybody in the world. Maybe 
we are the best bet for each other. But I’m not crazy about you 
the way I am about Bob. 

Bruce—Take it from me—liking is a better bet than craziness. 

Diervre (drawing her hand away)—Now, don’t talk to me 
like Santa Claus. I want to know what I’m doing because I 
know—myself. Not because somebody’s telling me what I ought 
to do. 

BrucE—If you’d use your bean and tell yourself the truth 
you’d know what to do. 

Dierpre—I am using my bean, That’s just it. I’m not swal- 
lowing any old stuff. 

Bruce—Now get this. There’s no new slant on this old stuff 
at all. Either a girl’s decent or she isn’t. There’s no half way 
business about it—and when a fellow gets down to brass tacks, 
he wants the girl he’s going to marry—the one who is going to 
be the mother of his kids—to be the straightest, finest, cleanest 
thing in the world. 

DierprE—Pearls you learned at mother’s knee. And if a girl 
wants the darling boy she marries to be the same thing—where 

the hell is she going to find him? 


That, insists Bruce, man-like, is not the same thing at all. But 
it is to Dierdre. She can’t see, for that matter, why she shouldn’t 
have Bob for a time and marry Bruce, too. 

The arrival of Mrs. Boucicault interrupts the discussion. 
Bouci has come to speed her parting guests and she loathes the 
job. And yet there is an intense sort of pleasure to her in ‘seeing 

them go. 
__ Now Bruce has gone and Dierdre has turned on her grand- 
mother. It’s a rotten low down thing grandmother has done— - 
sending for Kitty and setting her deliberately on the trail of 
Bob Brown. It may be some satisfaction to her to know ail 
that has happened—that she (Dierdre) had gone to Bob Brown’s 
room the night before and that she found Bob and Kitty to- 
gether, which is evidence that Mrs. Boucicault’s conspiracy had 
been quite successful. But it hasn’t made any difference in 
Dierdre’s feelings toward Bob. 

“Just because you cooked up a nasty thing with that kind of 
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woman—” Dierdre is saying when Kitty Brown comes through © 
the door. Dye ciate 

“T suppose I’m the woman,” ventures Kitty. aA i, 

“I know that this is all ridiculous nonsense,” explodes Mrs. 
Boucicault. “Kitty, I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Why don’t you? You wanted it to happen, didn’t you? 
That’s why you offered me your hospitality, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Boucicault still refuses to believe what she has heard. 
Again she demands that Kitty deny Dierdre’s charge, and again 
Kitty refuses to clear herself. But there are angry flashes in her 
voice when Dierdre repeats her own conviction of Kitty’s sin. 

“Don’t take me for a blithering idiot, Gran,” sneers Dierdre. 
“T know.” 

“And what do you know?” snaps Kitty. “There was just a 
minute last night when I wanted you to believe I’d done that 
rotten thing—because I thought it would save you a bigger 
headache—later on. More or less the same thing happened to 
me—once—and I was sorry for you—with all my heart. I in- 
tended to hold my tongue—and go through with it. But since 
you’ve talked—in not quite a good sportsman way—we'll talk a 
little more. You came to the gentleman’s—balcony—and found 
me there first. Surely you can allow me the same comfortable 
freedom—without question—which I grant you. Besides—I 
wasn’t alone with him—remember. Mr. Townley was there too.” 

Townley, a little flustered, is forced to admit that he was there. 
And Wallace Grainger, following him into the room, also con- 
fesses that he, too, played a small though obscure part in the 
famous balcony scene. 

These revelations are almost too much for Mrs. Boucicault. 
And when the situation is further complicated by the arrival of 
Bob Brown, followed by Dierdre’s insistence that, so long as Kitty 
is revealing so much she tell about Bob’s part in the adventure, 
too, the air is at least vibrant with expectancy. 

Bob refuses to permit Kitty to stand as charged before this 
house party, even if she doesn’t, as she says,,care a hang what 
any of them may choose to think of her. But Kitty holds him 
to his promise not to mention the true state of affairs. She will 
not, however, let Dierdre’s charge that she is trying to “make a 
joke of the whole rotten affair” pass unanswered. 

“And what are you trying to make out of it?” she demands, 
spiritedly. “I know I asked you to believe that inconceivably 
vile thing—and now I ask you not to. That’s where the joke 
comes in. I’m afraid I’ve tried to be a little too clever, Bouci. 
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I’m afraid I’ve got myself in too deep. There doesn’t seem to 
_be anything about me to tell—what I am—(her voice breaks )— 
_or how things are. That’s rather a joke, too. I know exactly 


what each and every one of you is thinking about me—each in 


‘his own way. (Zo Dierpre.) If you think I took your Mr. 


Brown away from you last night—allow me to give him back 
to you this morning.” 

Kitty starts to go, but Bob stops her. 

“Dierdre—listen! Kitty is my wife—or was!” he says, as a 
murmur of amazement sweeps the group. “She divorced me three 
years ago. But she still is my wife—to me. ‘There never has 
been and there never will be any one to take her place. The 
greatest thing that could happen to me would be for her to take 
me back—but that—I know—is a lost hope.” 

“You always have had good manners, Bob,” admits Kitty. 
And then to the others: “He’s only being magnificent, Bouci. 
This accidental meeting doesn’t change anything for us. That 
was settled three years ago. Don’t let it change anything for 
anybody else.” 

They have nearly all left now, both Townley and Wallace 
thrilled with the expectation of calling Kitty at 3 in town. 


Mrs. Boucicault, though reluctant to have Bob and Kitty speak 


their farewells alone, has returned to the routine of her house- 
hold. She would love above all other things to hear what they 


have to say to each other but she leaves them. 


What Kitty has to say is, she thinks, good-by and no more. 
What Bob has to say is that he will not accept this good-by. He 
has not slept a wink all night and he must know the truth. The 
truth about the men he had found on Kitty’s balcony, the truth 
about her life since she has been a divorcee. If what she would 
let him believe is true, then obviously she cannot keep the chil- 
dren, a statement that fills her with a momentary fear. 

There is something to confess between them, and much to 
reiterate. It has been a miserable three years of separation for 
Bob, and, despite a courageous determination to be gay about it, 
it has not been a happy time for Kitty. 

But it probably has been better for them—better than for her 
to have forgiven him that first time and then gone on forgiving 
and forgiving other lapses. Better for her that she, too, should 
have had her experiences and come to know how shallow such 
adventures can be. The confession is a blow to Bob. 

“How could you! How could you!” he cries in the bitterness 
of his disappointment. 
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“Because I loved you so!” Kitty answers, with sudden full 
abandon. WUT Rane eam he ON ( 

Kitty (letting her feeling carry her away at last)—Heaven 
and earth and God were all mixed up in you. When that was 
gone nothing was left. Can’t you understand that? I suppose 
you think I ought to have stayed at home with a broken heart, 
for the rest of my life—hugging my ideals. But I didn’t seem 
to be able to do that. I had to get out and find out what it was 
all about—to see why you did it. 

Bos—Well, then if you’ve found out so much—if you’ve got 
so wise and experienced—you know now how little that affair 
meant to me. 

Kitty—Yes, I know now. I know both sides. I wanted to 
find out whether I’d been a fool or not—whether I had exag- 
gerated what you did. Well, I hadn’t. It was just as horrible 
as I thought it was. Bob, marriage means just one thing—com- 
plete and absolute fidelity—or it’s the biggest farce on earth. 

Bos—I could make our marriage now what you thought it 
ought to be then. 

Kitty (sitting on the sofa)—That I should live to hear you 
say that, Mr. Brown! 

Bos (standing in front of her)—How can you be so hard? 

Krrty—Because I refuse to be made unhappy again. 

Bos (sitting above her on the sofa)—Kitty, darling, if you’d 
let me begin again! God—what we’ve lost! Two people who 
loved each other as we did! 

Kitty—Don’t harp on that. 

Bos—We had the great chance and muffed it. 

Kitty—The chance is gone now, Bob. Let’s be sane and look 
this in the face. What if we did go back—what of it? What is 
there in it? 

Bozs—Well, not so much if we're only thinking of ourselves. 
The thing that’s been hitting me in the eye in the last three 
days is that there is something a damned sight bigger in it than 
ourselves—and that’s what we ought to grab now—and hang 
on to. 

Kitry—The real thing, yes. But as it is—as we've all made 
it. 

Bos—Well, it is the real thing—to plenty of people. 

Kitty—To whom, for instance? Anybody you know? 

Bos—Yes, of course. 
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Kitty—Who are they? 

_ Bop—Well—a—a— ; 

Kirry—Exactly. Now let’s get over this and not be sorry it 
happened. And the next time we see each other we'll be more 
game about it. 

Bos—All right. Then we’re going to be friends. Have dinner 
with me to-night in town. 

Kitty—I have to eat ‘wo dinners now. 

Bos—Eat three. I'll make it any time you say. 

Kirty—Why not all dine together? 

Bos—Cut out Townley. 

Kitty—But not Wallie. You don’t mind Wallie. He’s having 
the time of his life. (They laugh together, Bos bends over her 
and kisses her hair.) 

Bos—Give me a chance to make you love me again. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? 

Kitty—Love isn’t enough, Bob. 

Bos—tThe children. 


Kitty—wWe had the children. We had love—but that didn’t — 


keep us together. No, Bob, I’m not going to give you a chance 
to hurt me again. It’s the awfulest hurt in the world and it 
would still be there, if I'd let it. (She rises and moves away from 
him.) 
Bos (following her a little)—But I wouldn’t hurt you again. 
Kitty—No, Bob—I’m not going back. I’m going on. I don’t 


_ know to just what—but on. For heaven’s sake let’s be gay about 


it. 

Bos—To see you like this is a worse tragedy than losing you. 
Aren’t you sick of this damned batting around—trying to fool 
yourself into thinking you’re having a good time? 

Kirry—Maybe you’ve. had enough—you’ve been at it longer 
than I have—maybe you're ready for your slippers at the fire— 
I’m not. (Putting on her coat.) 

Bos—Oh, Kitty, marry me again. 

Kitty—Yow’re out of your senses. 

Bos—It’s what I want. It’s the only thing I do want—you 
and the children. Can’t we make a fresh start? 

Kittry—lIt’s too late. 

Bos—Do you hate me? 

Kitty (putting on her gloves)—No. 

Bos—Then why— 

Kirty—Oh, it isn’t you. 
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Bos—What is it then? te 
Kitry—lIt’s myself. I couldn’t. Neither could you, Bob. 
You’re just making a gallant gesture. 


i 


} 


{ 


Bos—No. From the minute I saw you, something pounded 
in me so hard—an idiotic hope—a something bigger than I ever J 


had—or ever knew there could be. This is tougher than the first 
time I lost you. Good-by, Kitty. (Putting out his hand.) 

1 Kirry (taking his hand after an instant’s hesitation)—Good- 
by—and good luck. You'll get over this, Bob, in no time at all. 

Bos—Oh— 

Kitty—Yes, you will, I know. It doesn’t take long. 

Bos—Well, how is it going to end? What will you do? Where 
are you going? 

Kitry—I don’t know, I am sure. Life’s a very complicated 
business, isn’t it? 

‘Bos—Do you think I could make you love me again? ‘That’s 
the point. . . 

Kitry—That’s what I’m afraid of. That’s why I’m running 
now. 

Bos (going to her)—Kitty— 

Kitry—If I let myself go, I could be fascinated by you again 
in no time at all. 

Bos—Your’re adorable! 

Kitty (holding him off)—No, Bob, let’s not make fools of 
ourselves. It would be no joke for either one of us to try to 
settle down again. 

Bos—But we— 

Kitry—No, I’m afraid, Bob. I’m honestly afraid. (Sitting 
in the large chair.) 

Bosp—Why? Why, dearest? 

‘Kirty—I don’t know. I’ve been so gay—so—so full of—so 
empty. 

Bos (dropping on his knees in front of her)—Kitty! 

Kitty—So lonely— 

Bos—Darling! ' 

Krrry—Oh, Bob, I love you so. (Putting her arms about 
his neck.) Take me back. 

The curtain falls. 


MACHINAL 
A Tragedy in Ten Episodes 


By Sopuize. TREADWELL 


THE gossiping heralds declared that Sophie Treadwell’s drama, 
“Machinal,” scheduled by Arthur Hopkins for September pro- 
duction, was frankly a dramatization of the then barely cold 
sensation, the Ruth Snyder-Judd Gray murder trial. 

Miss Treadwell arose in her place periodically to deny these 
rumors. She had, she was willing to admit, been influenced to 
some extent by the grinding forces of a mechanistic world that 
had played a part in the lowering of Ruth Synder’s standards 
and loyalties, her morals and ambitions, her pathetic and utterly 
frustrated pursuit of happiness. But ‘‘Machinal” was in no sense 
a dramatization of the Snyder-Gray case nor of any other. 

When the play was produced September 7, 1928, the drama 
reviewers were quick to repeat the charge that here, if not a 
dramatization of the Snyder woman’s life, crime and death, was at 
least a sort of idealized reflection of it. 

It was, in many respects, a perfect presentment of melodrama. 
Mr. Hopkins and Robert Edmund Jones, his scenic designer, had 
caught the spirit of Miss Treadwell’s deeper message and had 
illustrated it with impressive effect. 

The settings were largely imaginative and partially impres- 
sionistic. The episodes were brief.and frequently melted one into 
the other by the blacking out of the conclusion of one scene, the 
changing of the meagre settings and the raising of the lights on © 
the episode following. 

The play was the talk of the early season. Its popularity 
waned, however, and after ninety odd performances it was with- 
drawn. The American playgoer never has been one to endorse 
the tragic drama enthusiastically. 

In Miss Treadwell’s play the grinding of the machine begins 
with the introduction of the Young Woman in the office in which 
she works. ‘She is any Young Woman, going any day to any 
business. Ordinary. The confusion of her own inner thoughts, 
emotions, dreams, cuts her off one any actual adjustment to the 
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routine of work. She gets through this routine with a very small os 
surface of her consciousness. She-is not homely and she is not 
pretty. She is preoccupied with herself—with her person. She — 
has well-kept hands, and a trick of constantly arranging her 
hair over her ears.” 

The scene of her employment is the office of the George H. 
Jones Company; a hive of a place in which telephone girls, ste- 
nographers, filing clerks and adding clerks are jumbled together 
in a kind of orderliness that may promote efficiency but does not 
make for either comfort or concentration. 

Over this office there is the steady drone of business: The whine 
of the phone girl, with her lifeless repetitions of “George H. Jones 
Company; good morning; hello; he’s in conference; Mr. K. 
wants you; Spring 1726; hello; George H. Jones Company,” etc. 
. The adding clerk’s incessant buzz of figures mingles with the 
filing clerk’s mutterings of reports and market matters and the 
stenographer’s strained efforts to read her notes, 

Intermingled with these the gossip of the office; the sly refer- 
ences to parties held and parties planned; to personalities with 
“it” and personalities with none; to the fact that She is late; 
that She has the boss going and coming; that She lives with her 
mother— 

Jones, the boss, is in. A flabby, smiling, slogan-shouting Jones, 
given to speeding things up, to hewing to the line, to first being 
sure he is right and then going ahead. He comes now looking for 
Miss A; he would see Miss A as soon as she comes in; he would 
not be disturbed while he is in conference—with Miss A. 

The Young Woman arrives, fussed and conscious. The force 
greets her characteristically. 


STENOGRAPHER—You're late! 

Fitinc CLerK—Yourre late! 

AppInc CLrERK—You're late! 

STENOGRAPHER—And yesterday! : 
Firinc CLerK—The day before. : 

Appinc CLERK—And the day before. 
STENOGRAPHER—You'll lose your job. 

Younc Woman—No! 

STENOGRAPHER—No! (Workers exchange glances.) 
STENOGRAPHER—Can’t? 

Firinc CLErkK—Rent—bills—installments—miscellaneous. 
Appinc CLERK—One ten—ninety-five—$3.40—35—12.60. 
STENOGRAPHER—Then why are you late? 
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Younc Woman—Why? 
STENOGRAPHER—Excuse! 
_ Appinc CLERK—Excuse! 
Firinc CLERK—Excuse! 
TELEPHONE—Excuse it, please. 
STENOGRAPHER—Why? 
Younc Woman—tThe subway! 
TELEPHONE—Long distance? 
Firinc CLerK—Old stuff! 
AppiInc CLERK—That stall! 
STENOGRAPHER—Stalled? 
Younc Woman—No— 
STENOGRAPHER— What? 
Younc Woman—lI had to get out. 
AppInc CLERK—Out? 
Firinc CLERK—Out? 
STENOGRAPHER—Out where? 
Younc Woman—In the air. I thought I would faint! I had 
to get out in the air. 
Firinc CLerK—Give her the air. 
Appinc CLERK—Free air. 
STENOGRAPHER—Hot air. 
Younc Woman—Like I’m dying. 
STENOGRAPHER—Same thing yesterday. And the day before. 
Younc Woman—Yes. What am I going to do? 
Appinc CLERK—Take a taxi! (They laugh.) 
Firinc CLerxK—Call a cop! 
TELEPHONE—Mr., J. wants you. 
Younc Woman—Me? 
TELEPHONE—You! 
Younc Woman—Mr. J.? 
STENOGRAPHER—Mr. J 
TELEPHONE—He’s bellowing for you! 


The Young Woman, with a final pat to her hair, disappears 
behind the office door. The buzz of the office is resumed. Now 
the gossip draws to Him and Her. Will she get Him, the stenog- 
rapher wonders. She’d hate to get in bed with him, insists the 


Telephone Girl... . 


It’s a short conference. The Young Woman is back. She 
can’t work. Her typewriter’s broken. She is listless and unhappy. 
She tries sorting the mail to fill in time. The clerks joke her slyly 
as to her standing with the boss. 
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Soon Jones has followed her into the office, to her desk. He 
puts his hand familiarly on her-shoulder. The others stop work 
to stare: mo aka i 

“That letter done?” he asks. 

“No,” she answers, pulling away from him. 


JonEs—What’s the matter? 

STENOGRAPHER—She hasn’t started. 

JonEs—O.K.—want to make some changes? 

Younc Woman—My machine’s out of order. 

JonEs—O.K. Use the one in my room. 

Younc WomaN—I’m sorting the mail. 

STENOGRAPHER (sarcastic)—One thing at a time! 

Jones (retreating)—O.K. (To Younc Woman.). When 
you’ve finished. 
| STENOGRAPHER—Haste makes waste. 

Jones—O.K.—don’t hurry. (Evxits.) 

STENOGRAPHER—Hew to the line. 

TELEPHONE—He’s hewing. \ 

FirInc CLERK—Hot dog. 

Younc Woman—(She gets to her feet—then stops.) 

Appinc CLERK—5,000—10,000—15,000. 

Firinc CLErRK—Profits, plans, purchases. 

TELEPHONE—Hello—hello—George H. Jones Company— 
hello— (Younc Woman remains seated and goes into her 
soliloquy.) 

Younc Woman—George H. Jones—he likes me—loves me— 
loves me not—loves me. (Voices repeat quietly, as in the be- 
ginning.) You are late, my dear—ah, yes—the subway—could 
fire me. He’s an old woman—George H. Jones—Mrs. George H. 
Jones—Dear Madame—in reply to your—why does he want me? 
He says he loves my hands—his are fat hands—fat hands that 
never grow weary—well, my fine lady, how do you think we’re 
going to live if you’re too proud to work—is that the way to 
talk to your mother, your poor old mother that’>—N inety-sixth 
street—change for express—don’t crowd—don’t push—I must 
get out or Ill scream—all those bodies—pressing—I must have 
air. I don’t care if I’m late. I must get out. He’s a fine man. 
He could give me everything. I could rest. I could sleep morn- 


ings— Did Madame ring? I will bring your coffee at once, 


Madame. But he would come home nights. I should be 
ashamed. When he touches me my blood runs cold—oh, don’t! 
Please don’t! He’s a good man. He loves me. Anything to 
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get away from Ma—Ma and subways and offices and cheap 
places! If only he wouldn’t put his hands on me. He makes 
‘my flesh curl. I’d get used to it—maybe lots of wives’ skins 
curl and they get used to it. I wonder if you do—I’ll ask Ma— 
[ll ask Ma if it makes much difference if your skin curls. Ma 
must know. She married my father—she had me—she never 
lets on—she never lets on anything—but she must have been 
young once—I got to ask somebody—she’s the only person I 
could ask that—anybody else would think I was crazy—George 
H. Jones—Mrs. George H. Jones. Dear Madame—... 
STENOGRAPHER—Quit your dreaming, kid—get a move on. 
(The others start to speak out loud again—blend speeches.) 
The scene blacks out. 


EPISODE II—AT HOME 


In a kitchen of one of the cheaper apartment houses the Young 
Woman and her mother are sitting at table eating. At least the 
mother is eating. The Young Woman is without appetite for 
food but keenly eager to know about life. She is restless and 
jumpy. The call of the janitor for the garbage can startles her. 
Her mother is a little disgusted with her. What’s the matter, 
anyway? She ought to be grateful for everything she’s got. 


Younc Woman—Oh, Ma, don’t talk! 

MotHEr—You just said you wanted to talk. 

Younc Woman—Well, now—I want to think. I got to think. 

MorHer—Aren’t you going to finish your potato? 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! 

Motuer—Is anything the matter with it? 

Youne Woman—No— > 

MotHer—Then why don’t you finish it? 

Younc Woman—Because I don’t want it. 

MotuEer—Why don’t you? 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! Let me alone! 

MotTHEer—Well, you’ve got to eat! If you don’t eat... 

Younc Woman—Ma, don’t nag. 

MotHEer—Nag! Just because I try to look out for you—nag! 
Just because I try to care for you—nag! Why, you haven’t 
sense enough to eat! What would become of you I’d like to know 
if I didn’t nag! 

Younc Woman—lI’m grown up, Ma. 

MotuEer—Grown up! What do you mean by that? 
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Younc Woman—Nothing much—I guess. 

MotHEer—(Rises—clatters dishes.) 

Younc Woman—Let’s not do the dishes right away, Ma. 
Let’s talk—I gotta! 

MortrHEer—Well, I can’t talk with dirty dishes around—you 
may be able to but— (Clattering—clattering.) 

Younc Woman—Ma! Listen! Listen!—There’s a man who 
wants to marry me! ; 

MoTuHER (sits—stops clattering)—What man? 

Younc Woman—He says he fell in love with my hands. 


The mother isn’t particularly interested. Not until she hears 
the man in love is Vice President of the company. Then she 
favors marriage and the quicker the better. But the Young 
Woman doesn’t love the Vice President. She doesn’t love him, 
and it’s about love that she wants to talk. 

“Tell me,” she cries, eagerly, “love is real, ain’t it? It isn’t 
all just—you fall in love, don’t you—and then—your skin 
oughtn’t to curl—ought it—when he just comes near you— 
ought it? That’s wrong, ain’t it? You don't get over that, do 
you—ever, do you or don’t you? How is it, Ma—do you? 

“Do you what?” 


Younc Woman—Do you get used to it—so that after a while 
it doesn’t matter Or don’t you? Does it always matter? You 
ought to be in love, oughtn’t you, Ma? You must be in love, 
mustn’t you? That changes everything—doesn’t it—or does it? 
Maybe if you just like a person it’s all right—is it? When he 
puts a hand on me, Ma, he makes my blood run cold—his hands 
—his hands are—fat, Ma—don’t you see—his hands are fat— 
and they sort of press—and they’re fat—don’t you see—don’t 
you see? 

MotHEer—(Stares at her, bewildered.) 

Younc Woman (rushing on)—I’ve always thought I’d find 
somebody—somebody young—and—and—attractive—with wavy 
hair—wavy hair—I always think of children with curls—little 
curls all over their head—somebody young—and attractive—that 
I'd like—that I’d love— But I haven’t found anybody like that 
yet—I haven’t found anybody—I’ve hardly known anybody— 
you’d never let me go out with anybody and... 

MorHer—Are you throwing it up to me that ... 

Younc Woman—No—no—let me finish, Ma. Let me finish! 
I just mean I’ve never found anybody—anybody—nobody’s ever 
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asked me—till now—he’s the only man’s ever asked me—and I 
suppose I got to marry somebody—all girls do— 
_ MotHER—Nonsense. 

Younc Woman—But I can’t go on like this, Ma—I don’t 
know why—but I can’t—it’s like I’m all tight inside— Some- 
times I feel like I’m stifling!—-You don’t know—stifling— (She 
walks.) I can’t go on like this much longer—going to work— 
coming home—going to work—coming home—I can’t— Some- 
times in the subway I think I’m going to die—sometimes even in 
the office if something don’t happen—I got to do something— 
I don’t know—it’s like I’m all tight inside. 

MotTHER—You’re crazy. 

Younc Woman—Oh, Ma! 

MotHER—You’re crazy! 

Younec Woman—Ma— If you tell me that again I’ll kill you! 
Tl kill you! 

MotTHer—If that isn’t crazy! 

Youne Woman—TI’ll kill you— Maybe I am crazy—I don’t 
know. Sometimes I think I am—the thoughts that go on in my 
mind—sometimes I think I am—lI can’t help it if I am—TI do the 
best I can—I do the best I can and I’m nearly crazy! (MorTHER 
rises, and sits.) Go away! Go away! You don’t know any- 
thing about anything! And you haven’t any pity—no pity— 
You just take it for granted that I go to work every day—and 
come home every night and bring my money every week— You 
just take it for granted— You'd let me go on forever—and 
never feel any pity—no pity—you’re like a leech—you just 
suck my life—all my-youth—I never had any youth— (MotTHER 
rises.) Go away—go away—or I'll kill you! 


From somewhere down in the well-like court of the building: 
the rasping voice of a radio vocalist breaks into a sentimental 
mother song. The mother begins to cry, the Young Woman to 
‘comfort her. These are maudlin tears mixed with a kind of 
pleading and thick with self-pity. 

Now the Young Woman is saving the mother further by doing 
the dishes. Doing them, however, in rubber gloves to save her 
hands—the hands, she says, that got her a husband. 

“A husband? So you’re going to marry him, now?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tf you ain’t the craziest!” 

Downstairs the mother song has gone faintly jazz. The lights 
fade slowly. The curtain falls. 
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EPISODE III—THE_ HONEYMOON 


The Young Woman and her Husband follow the Bellboy into 
a hotel room. There is a door into a bathroom at back, and the 
window opens on a dancing Casino across the way. There is a 
small jazz band playing for dancing in the Casino. 

The Bellboy has raised the window, received his tip and is 
gone. The Husband, smiling a little vacuously as he throws his 
hat on the bed and calls attention to the fact that they have 
arrived, is slightly disturbed at the Young Woman’s apparent 
lack of interest in any part of her surroundings save the evident 
scarcity of exits. It’s a good room, he reminds her, a room 
costing twelve bucks a day. And they’re going to get their 
money’s worth out of it. 

The Young Woman is standing at the window watching the 
dancers when her Husband comes out of the bathroom. She had 
hoped there-was to be a view of the ocean from the window, but, 
as he points out, she can see the ocean from the boardwalk to- 
morrow. She ought to wash up now. And pull down the blind, 
if she doesn’t want people looking in. What’s the matter with 
her? She looks a little scared. She looks a little white around 
the gills. 


Huspanp—Nothing to be scared of. You’re with your hus- 
band. 

Younc Woman—lI know. 

HusBAND—Happy? 

Younc Woman—Yes. 

Huspanp (sitting)—Then come here and give us a kiss. 
(She goes to him. He puts her on his knee.) That’s the girlie. 
(He bends her head down—and kisses her along the back of her 
neck.) Like that? (She tries to get to her feet.) Say—stay 
there! What you moving for?-—You know—you got to learn 
to relax, little girl— (Pinching her above the knee.) Say— 
what you got under there? / 

Younc Woman—Nothing. 

Hussanp—Nothing! (Laughs.) That’s a good one! Noth- 
ing, huh? huh? That reminds me of the story of the Pullman 
porter and the—what’s the matter, did I tell you that one? 

Younc Woman—lI don’t know. 

Huspanp—tThe Pullman porter and the tart? 

Younc Woman—No. 
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im ae te a good one—well—the train was just pulling 
out and the tart . 
lg,  Younc Woman—You did tell me that one! 
Husspanp—About the. . 
{12 Younc Woman—Yes! Yes! I remember now! 
. Huspanp—About the .. . 
Youne Woman—Yes! 
|  Hussanp—All right—if I did. You're sure it was the one 
‘about the... 
| Younc Woman—I’m sure. 
| Hussanp—Where he asked her what she had underneath her 
| seat and she said . 
|. Youne Woman—Yes! Yes! That one! 
| _Hussanp—All right—but I don’t believe I did. 


Her reassurance is positive. He has told her ail his stories. 

| Still he doubts. She escapes to the bathroom over his protests. 

Now that she’s married there’s no need of her being modest. 

She ought to know she can undress before her Husband. Well, 

| anyway, she can leave the door open—so’s they can talk. He 

| wants to tell her all about himself. . .. He’s going to enjoy 

life from now on. Hasn’t been so easy for him to get where he is. 

Perhaps next year they will go to Paris, so’s she can buy a lot 

of that French underwear. So’s he can buy a Swiss watch right 
there in Switzerland. 


Huspanp—All my life I’ve wanted a Swiss watch that I 
‘| bought right there. All my life I’ve counted on having that 
| some day—more than anything—except one thing—you know 
what? 
Younc Woman—No. 

| Huspanp—Guess. 
| Younc Woman—I can’t. 
Huspanp—tThen I’m coming in and tell you. 
|| Younc WomMAN—No! Don’t! Please don’t. 
_ Hussanp—Well, hurry up, then! I thought you women didn’t 
| wear much of anything these days—huh?—huh?—I’m coming in. 

Younc Woman—No—No! Just a minute! 

HusBanp—All right! Just a minute! (Laughs—takes out 
_ watch.) 13—14—1I’m counting the seconds on you—that’s what 
you said, didn’t you?—just a minute! 49—50—51—53—S4. 
_ (Younc WomMaN enters.) : 
; Younc Woman (at the door)—Herel am. (She wears a little 
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white gown that hangs very straight. She is very still, but her 
eyes are wide with a curious, helpless, animal terror.) 

Huspanp— (starts towards her—stops. The room is in shadow 
except for one dim light by the bed. Sound of girl weeping in 
the dark)—You crying? What you crying for? 

Younc Woman—Ma! Ma! I want my mother. 

Husspanp—I thought you were glad to get away from her. 

Younc Woman—I want her now—I want somebody. 

HusBAND—You’ve got me, haven’t you? 

Younc WomMan—Somebody—somebody— 

Huspanp—There’s nothing to cry about—there’s nothing to 
cry about. 


The dance music continues. There are shadows of the dancers 
flickering on the wall and ceiling. The lights gradually fade. In 
the blackness the curtain is lowered. 


EPISODE IV—MATERNAL 


In a hospital room the door at back opens into a corridor, the 
window at the side discloses the steel frame of a building going 
up. There is the practically incessant tattoo of steel riveting. 
Outside in the hall a stretcher-wagon passes the door. 

On a bed in the center of the room the Young Woman lies 
very still. A Nurse in white circles professionally about the bed, 
putting the patient through the periodical third degree: “How 
you feeling to-day?” “Better?” “No pain?” “You're getting 
along fine.” 

She takes the patient’s pulse. She writes up the patient’s 
record hanging at the foot of the bed. She assures the patient 
she has a fine baby; a girl. All men want boys, so all women — 
should want girls. She didn’t want either? Oh, but she will 
when baby begins to nurse. 

The noise? Nothing can be done about the noise. It’s a new 
wing. It’s being added to this, the biggest’ maternity hospital 
in the world. ; 

Her Husband arrives with ‘a large bouquet. He, too, is solic- 
itous. But, of course, she must brace up! And face things! 

“Everybody’s got to brace up—and face things. That’s what 
makes the world go around. I know all you’ve been through 
but— (Younc Woman signs “No.’”’) Oh, yes, I do! I know 
all about it. I was right outside all the time. (Younc WoMAN 
gestures “No” again, violently.) Oh, yes! But you’ve got to 
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_ brace up now! Make an effort! Pull yourself together! Start 
‘the uphill climb. Oh, I’ve been down, but I haven’t stayed down! 
_ I’ve been licked, but I haven’t stayed licked! I’ve pulled my- 
self up by my own boot straps—and that’s what you’ve got to 
do! Will power! ‘That’s what conquers! Look at me! Now 
you got to brace up. Face the music! Stand the gaff! Take 
life by the horns! Look it in the face! Having a baby’s nat- 
‘ural! Perfectly natural thing—why should—” 


ae 


_ The Young Woman is gagging. Choking. The Nurse thinks 
perhaps the Husband better go. She’s been that way before. 

Then the Doctor comes. A young, fussy doctor. Full of 
orders. Full of a sense of responsibility. Full of phrases about 
these modern neurotic women. Whatever can be done about 
them. 

The patient has no milk? Then bring her baby. Put the 
baby to the breast. The patient doesn’t want to nurse her baby? 
No? 


Doctor—What do you want? 
Younc Woman—Let me alone—let me alone. 
Doctor—Bring the baby. 
Nurse—Yes, Doctor—she’s behaved very badly every time, 
Doctor, very upset—maybe we better not. 
_ Doctor—I decide what we better and better not here, Nurse! 
Nurse—Yes, Doctor. 
Doctor (with chart)—Gagging—you mean nausea? 
Nurse—Yes, Doctor, but— 
Doctor—No buts, Nurse. 
Nurse—Yes, Doctor. 
- Doctor—Nausea!—Change her diet.—What is her diet? 
Nurse—Liquids. 
Doctor—Give her solids. 
Nurse—Yes, Doctor. (Starts to go.) 
- Docror—Wait. Ill change the medicine. (Takes a pad and 
' writes a prescription in Latin, hands it to Nurse.) After meals. 
_ Bring her baby— (He exits.) 
- Nurse—yYes, Doctor. (£vit.) 
Younc Woman—Oh, let me alone! Let me alone! I’ve sub- 
mitted to enough. I won’t submit any more. I’m empty... 
_ Maybe if you love they don’t weigh so heavy. . . . Love makes | 
4 them light. I was dead. . I was climbing the golden stairs. 
. I met my baby coming ‘down. . . . All the dead going up 
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to Heaven to rest. . . . All the babies coming down to earth to 
be born. Dead going up .. --babies coming down. I can’t go. 
on. No matter... . Vl rest... . I'll lie down. Now I lay 
me down. . . . God’s hands are fat... no... they make you 
well. He lays on His hands. ... God never had one... .— 
Mary had one. ... The Virgin Mary... . The Holy Ghost 
. . . dead going up . . . babies coming down. Oh, let me alone 


... let me alone! 


The rivet machine is still going on. The lights fade. The cur- 
tain is lowered. 


EPISODE V—THE SPEAKEASY 


There are three tables and an electric piano in this speakeasy. 
At one table a Man and a Woman are seated. Just an ordinary 
Man and Woman. At another a Man and Boy. The Man is 
effeminate. At the third table two men are waiting for two girls. 
The first of the men “is pleasing, common, vigorous. He has 
coarse, wavy hair.” ‘The second is an ordinary, salesman type. 

The First Man is growing impatient. He doesn’t think the 
. Girls are coming. But he is induced to wait... . The Man and 
Boy are discussing the virtues of sherry, a real amontillado— 
and love .. . the Man and Woman are quarreling because the 
Man wants the Woman to go to a certain doctor and the Woman 
doesn’t want to go to any doctor. 

The First Man is about to beat it—when the Girls arrive. 
One is the Telephone Girl who works for the George H. Jones/ 
Company. The other is the Young Woman who married Jones. 
_ The four of them fall into conversation. The Second Man is 
sore because the Girls are late; the First Man is eager to dis- 
cover how he stands with the Young Woman. There are drinks. 
The Second Man remembers that he has a lot of business to get 
done that afternoon and needs the Telephone Girl to help him. 
Besides, he’s promised to get home to the Wife and Kid before 6. 
‘Still, they don’t like to leave the others without— 


SeconD Man—All right with you? 

Younc Woman—All right with me. 

Seconp Man—Come on, kid. 

Grrt—You be nice to her, now. She’s very fastidious. Good- 
by. 
Younc Woman—lI know what business is like. 
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First Man—You do—do yuh? 

Younc WomAn—I used to be a business girl myself before— 

First Man—Before what? 

Youne Woman—Before I quit. 

‘First Man—What did you quit for? 

Younc WomMAN—I just quit. 

First Man—You’re married—huh? 

Younc Woman—Yes—I am. 

First Man—All right with me. 

Younc WomMaN—Some men don’t seem to like a woman after 
she’s married. (WAITER enters.) 

First Man—What’s the difference? 

Younc Woman—Depends on the man, I guess. 
First Man—Depends on the girl, I guess. (To Waiter.) The 
same. 


Between interruptions their talk turns to certain exploits of 
the First Man, who is just back from Mexico. He tells, without 
great urging the story of how he had killed a couple of “spigs” 
down there. He had to kill them to get free. 


First Man—There were a bunch of bandidos—bandits, you 
know, took me into the hills—holding me there—what was I to 
do? I got the two birds that guarded me drunk one night, and 
then I filled the empty bottle with small stones—and let ’em 
have it. I had to get free, didn’t I? I let ’em have it—you don’t 
have to have a gun to kill a man—just a bottle and some stones. 

Younc Woman—Oh—then what did you do? 

First Man—Then I beat it. 

Younc Woman—Where to— 

First Man—Right here. (Pause:) Glad? 

Younc WomaAN (nods)—Yes. 


The Man is telling the Boy more of the glories that are to be 
his with his first amontillado experience. Poe loved amon- 
tillado. ... 

The Man and the Woman have advanced their quarrel to her 
confession that she does not want to be rid of her baby, no matter 
what her folks would say, no matter what any one would say. 
But she’s got to keep her job— There’s that to consider. Oh, 
well, what’s the doctor’s address? .. . 

The First Man reaches the end of his story. The bottle was 
only an ordinary bottle, like that one on the table. Just filled 


‘ 
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with Denney kind of pebbles; just pebbles off the ground. 
And it ain’t a bad weapon. The-Young Woman is kinda fascin- 
ated. In weapons she shivers at the thought of a knife, but a 
hammer’s different. 

“T didn’t like it so much myself—any of it,” confesses the 
First Man; “but I had to get free, didn’t I? Now I’m damned 
glad I did.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why!” 

The quarreling Man and Woman have gone. The Man and the 
Boy have followed. The First Man and the Young Woman are 
holding hands across the table. He is explaining his surprise 
that she should be running around with a girl like the Telephone 
Girl. She isn’t that kind. 

She did it, the Young Woman confesses, because the Telephone 
Girl always seems to have a good time and she wanted to have 
a good time, too. She never has had a good time. Never. That’s 
because she has never met the right guy, he explains. That’s all. . 

“You didn’t fall for that business gag—did you—when they 
went off?” he demands. 

“Well, I thought they wanted to be alone, probably, but—” 

“And how—” 


Younc Woman—Oh—-so that’s it? 

First Man—That’s it. Come along—let’s go— 

Youne Woman—Oh, I couldn’t. 

First Man—Don’t you like me? 

Youne Man—Yes. 

First Man—Then what’s the matter? 

Younc Woman—Do you—like me? 

| Frrst Man—Like yuh! You don’t know the half of it... . 
Listen . . - you know what you seem like to me? 

Youne Woman—What? 

First Man—An angel. Just like an angel. 

Younc Woman—lI do? 

First Man—That’s what I said! Let’s go! 

Younc Woman—Where? 

First Man—Where do you live? 

Younc Woman—Oh, we can’t go to my place. 

First Man—Then come to my place. 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t—is it far? 

First Man—Just a step— Come on— 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t—what is it—a room? 


| 
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First Man—No—an apartment—a one-room apartment. 

Younc Woman—That’s different. 

First MAan—On the ground floor—no one will see you—com- 
ing or going. 

Younc Woman (getting up)—I couldn’t. 

First Man (rises)—Wait a minute—I got to pay the damage 

. . (She sits and he starts away.) and Ill get us a bottle of 
something to take along. 

Younc Woman—No—don’t. 

First Man—Why not? 

Younc Woman—Well—don’t bring any pebbles. 

First Man—Say, forget that! Will you? 

Younc Woman—I just meant I don’t think I'll need anything 


to drink. 


First Man—You like me—don’t you, kid? 
Younc Woman—Do you me? 
First Man—Wait— 


He goes into the next room and when he comes back he carries 
a bottle. A Boy and a Girl pass them at the door. The Boy 
drops a nickel in the electric piano. The music is just starting 
as the lights fade. The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VI—A DARK ROOM 


It is an ordinary room. There are a bed and dresser in it, 
and on a window sill is a Chinese lily growing in a bowl filled 
with pebbles. The Man is at the dresser, partly dressed. The 
Young Woman is sitting up in the middle of the bed, in her silk 
slip and stockings. 

After a long pause the Man draws the Young Woman out of 
her silence to learn her thoughts. She has been thinking of the 


_ sea and of the seashell that stood on the mantel in her grand- 


mother’s house, she tells him—a big pink shell that, when you 


_ held it to your ear, you heard the sound of the sea. Her Nai is - 


soft and beautiful as she tells of the shell. 

He is impressed now with the beauty of her, and crosses te the 
bed to tell her so. He notices her hands particularly. She cer- 
tainly has pretty hands. Yes, she agrees, she used to have pretty 


_ hands, but she hasn’t taken much care of them lately. She’s 


going to after this. 
Outside a hurdy-gurdy is playing “Cielito Lindo.” It means 


_ “Little Heaven” he tells her. He tries to sing a bit of the song 


-— oo? 
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for her. That’s what lovers call each other in Spain—Little 
Heaven. And Spain’s where all the castles are. She remembers 
that. 

She tries to sing, too, when he asks her to. But all she can ~ 
remember are those foolish little nursery songs kids learn. “Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” and songs like that... . 

She is thinking now that there must be something in guardian 
angels. ‘There must be something that looks out for you and 
brings you happiness at last—look at us! How did we both hap- 
pen to go to that place to-day if there wasn’t something?” 

He agrees she may be right. But he is a little amused at her 
persistent references to them as one and to their future. 

“We belong together!” she almost sings. “We belong together! 
And we’re going to stick together, ain’t we?” 

“Sing something else,” he answers, unconsciously a little bored. 

It is while she is singing another kid song about angels that 
she remembers why she came with him. It was because he had 
told her that she looked like an angel. 

And she did, and does, he admits. But then, all white women 
look like angels to a man who ain’t seen nothing but Indians 
for a couple of years. “Gee, when I got off the boat here the 
other day,” he confesses fervently, “and saw all the women— 
gee, I pretty near went crazy—talk about looking like angels— 
why—” 

“You've had a lot of women, haven’t you?” 

“Not so many—treal ones.” 

“Did you—like one of ’em—better than me?” 

““Nope—there wasn’t any of ’em any sweeter than you, honey, 
not as sweet—no—not as sweet—” 

. She likes to hear that. She is happy when he kisses her. But 

there is apprehension in her voice when he admits that he’s not — 
so sure about their sticking together forever. Of course, he will 
have to be moving on some day. When? Quien sabe? Who 
knows? 

She’ll be learning a lot about “Quien sabe?” if she rides across — 
the Rio Grande with him. But she’s afraid that can never be; 
afraid that she will never get away from where she is; never know 
that wonderful country where he is so happy because down there 
he feels free. 

Now the street lights are on and suddenly she realizes that it 
has been dark quite a long time and she must be hurrying. It is 
while she sits facing the window pulling on her shoes that she 
notices the lily and is curious about it. 
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. He bought it, he tells her, because it reminded him of the: 
Frisco where he was born. “The bay and the hills,” he thrills. 
“‘Jeez—that’s the life! Every Saturday we used to cross the 
bay—get a couple nags and just ride—over the hills. One would 
have a blanket on the saddle, and the other—the grub. At night, 
we'd make a little fire and eat—and then roll up in the old 
blanket and—” 

“Who? Who was with you?” 

“Anybody—” he answers, indifferently. And then his en- 
thusiasm returns. “Jeez, that old dry grass out there smells 
good at night—full o’ tar weed, you know.” 

She has slipped into her one-piece, one-fastening dress now 
and stands before him. He is appreciative of her appearance, 
but there is still a note of indifference in his voice. 


Man—You look in good shape, kid. A couple of months’ 
riding over the mountains with me you’d be great! 
Woman—Can I? 
Man—What? 
Woman—Some day—ride mountains with you? 
Man—Ride mountains? Ride donkeys! 
Woman—lIt’s the same thing!—With you!—Can I, some ca 
—the high dark mountain? 
Man—Who knows? 
Woman—It must be—great! 
Man—You ever been off like that, kid—high up? On top of 
the world? 
Woman—Yes. 
Man—wWhen? 
Woman—To-day. 
Man—You’re pretty sweet. 
Woman—I never knew anything like this was! I never knew 
that I could feel like this! So—so—purified!—Don’t laugh 
at me. 
Man—TI ain’t laughing, honey. 
Woman—Purified. 
Man—It’s a hell of a word—but I know what you mean— 
That’s the way it is—sometimes. 
Woman (she puts on a little hat—then turns to him)—Well 
—good-by. 
Man—Aren’t you forgetting something? (Rises.) 
Woman (she looks toward him, then throws her head iy 
_ back, lifts her right arm—this gesture that is in so many statues 
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of women—VOLUPTE— He puts his arm around her, kisses 
her. Her head and her arm go~further back—then she brings 
her arm around with a wide encircling gesture, her hand closes 
over his head, her fingers spread. Her fingers are protective, 
clutching. When he releases her, her eyes are shining with tears. 
* She turns away. Stops—looks back at him—and the room—her 
eyes fasten on the lily)—Can I have that? 

Man—Sure—why not? 

Woman—Good-by! (She takes the flower and goes out. The 
light fades.) 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VII—A SITTING ROOM 


It is a plain sitting room with a sofa in the center and a table 
with a telephone on it. The Woman is looking out of the win- 
dow catching the tail end of the conversation her husband is 
having with an associate over the telephone. : 

Now in great jubilation he hangs up the receiver. He is 
exultant as he tells her the success of the deal and she a little 
contemptuous as she echoes his set phrases. 

“Did you put it over?” 

“Sure I put it over.” 

“Did you swing it?” 

“Sure I swung it.” 

“Did they come through?” 

“Sure they came through,” and so on until the list is ex- 
- hausted. The deal’s closed; the property’s his; they signed on 
the dotted line! Now watch him! 

Again the telephone, and again the repetition of the familiar 
formula. This call is from Phillips and that reminds the hus- 
band that he is not so sure of Mrs. Phillips. He had lunch with 
them recently and Mrs. Phillips “gave him the knee.” 

Husband is prepared to be thankful that he married a Pure 
Woman. No need of her to insist that she is just like everybody 
else. He knows she’s the purest woman that ever lived. Why 
she was so pure as a girl that she used to flinch whenever he 
touched her. Can’t she remember that? She can! 

Evans is phoning now. And Husband is duplicating his exul- 
tation. Sure he put it over! Sure they came through! Yes, sir, 
their little old John Hancocks right on the dotted line! 

Strange, he thinks, that she should be so nervous to-night! 
Must be she inherits her nervousness from her mother. Which 
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reminds the Husband that her:-mother had been in the office for 
her first-of-the-month allowance that morning. And she’s coming 
over to see the baby to-morrow. She gets a lot of comfort out 
of the kid. A mother’s a very precious thing— A good mother! 
Is she a good mother? Of course she is. Why shouldn’t she 
r i good home, a husband who does everything for her, a fine 
child— 
: ‘ttl she agrees, “I have everything. . . . I should be thank- 
als 
“We should both be thankful . . . and now this big deal going 
through. Well, I guess we’re what you call sitting pretty.” 
_ Still, she would like to get away for a little while. If he can’t 
‘go, perhaps she and her mother and the baby could go. “I’ve 
been feeling terribly nervous lately... . Sometimes I get 
scared... .” 
But there is nothing to be scared of. And what fun could she 
have without him? Wait until they can take a real trip. Wait’ll 
they can go to Europe and see the whole show. And Switzerland. 
He has always wanted to buy a Swiss watch in Switzerland. 


Huspanp—You don’t want to go away now. ... Wait for 
me...and we'll do it right. Anything in the paper? ... 
(Sits—reads paper.) Another revolution in Mexico. 

Woman (quickly)—Anybody hurt . .. any Americans? 

HusBanp—No, siree. I guess those greasers know that your 
Uncle Sam is keeping an eye on things. Some day we'll go in and 
straighten out that country for good. No business sense. . 
no efficiency. 

Woman—I think I'll go to bed. 
Huspanp—Oh, it’s early. It’s only 10:46. I don’t go to bed 
yet. Maybe some one else will call me up about that deal. 

Woman—You can stay up. 

Huspanp—Yes, and if you fall asleep, I won’t be able to wake 
you up. I know you. Come on, sit down. We'll both go to 
bed before long. 

Woman—I’m tired. 

Hussanp—Come on, sit down and rest. (She is seated.) Do 
you want anything to read? 

Woman—No. 

Huspanp (resuming the paper)—Before this country gets 
through, there’ll be peace all over the world. . . . The world’s 
spiritual leader, that’s what we'll be. (Hurdy-gurdy is heard play- 
ing chorus, then a verse of “Cielito Lindo.”) 


/ 
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Voices (off stage, left, singing)—Ay, ay, ay, ay— (Man and 
Girt enter from right by-footlights and cross slowly to left.) 

Man—They were a bunch of bandidos—bandits, you know, 
took me into the hills. Holding me there. What was I to do? 
I got the two birds that were guarding me drunk one night, and 
then I filled the empty bottle with small stones and let them 
have it. I had to get free, didn’t I? I let them have it. You 
don’t have to have a gun to kill a man, just a bottle and some. 
stones. (They exit. 

VorcEs—Just a bottle and some stones—just a bottle and some 
stones. Just a bottle and some stones. 

Music—Ay, ay, ay, ay. 

Oxtp Man (crosses from right to left)—Old bottles, new stones, 
—old bottles, new stones—head stones—old bottles, new stones, 
stepping stones—old bottles, new stones, tomb stones—old 
bottles, new stones— 

Voices and Hurpy-curpy—Old bottles, new stones—old 
bottles, new stones, head stones, etc—— Ay, ay, ay, ay. 
(WoMaN rises quickly—screams.) 

Woman—You must let me get away. 

HusBanp (rises, crosses to her)—What’s the matter? 

Woman—You must let me get away. 

Huspanp (taking her to door)—You'll be all right. 


He is still talking as the door closes. The lights fade. The 
curtain falls. 


EPISODE VIII—THE LAW 


The courtroom is crowded and a-buzz. Judge, Jury, Lawyers, 
Reporters, Law Clerks, a Bailiff, the Young Woman— ll are 
assembled and intent on the proceedings. The Prosecution has 
closed. ‘The Defense is ready to proceed. 

The Lawyer for the Defense begins his statement to the Jury. 
He has proceeded past one or two exceptions and through, his 
preliminary denial of the guilt of his client—“this little woman 
—this young mother—this devoted wife’—when suddenly he 
calls Helen Jones to the stand. 

The Young Woman takes the stand amid the excited murmur 
of the surprised attendants and spectators. 

“The defense sprang a surprise at the opening of court this 
morning by putting the accused woman on the stand,” mumbles 
the First Reporter as he writes— 
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* “Helen Jones, accused of the murder of her husband, George H. 
Jones, walked calmly to the witness stand at 10.02 this morning 
4 face the battery of prosecution cross questioning,’’ mumbles the 
Second Reporter— 

“Trembling and hardly able to stand, Helen Jones, accused 
murderess, had to be almost carried to the witness stand this 
morning when the lawyer—” writes the Third Reporter. 

_. The Young Woman is sworn and her examination, freed finally 
from the continued objections of the Prosecuting Attorney, pro- 
ceeds. She is the widow of the late George H. Jones. She was 
married to him for six years. She had never quarreled with him. 

In six years they had never had a quarrel. (That in itself is a 
triumph to the Attorney for the Defense.) 

She is the mother of a child—a daughter of 5—of whom she 
has taken devoted care all its life. The child is now with the 
defendant’s mother—the mother whom she, the defendant, had 
worked to support as a girl, while she was a stenographer in the 
offices of the late Mr. Jones, and whose support had been con- 
tinued since her marriage by Mr. Jones. (Showing her to be a 
devoted daughter as well as a devoted wife and mother.) 

And did she, Helen Jones, on the night of June 2, or the morn- 

ing of June 3, kill her Husband, the late George H. Jones? She 
did not! 

And will she tell the Jury, in her own words, exactly what 
happened on the night of June 2 or the morning of June 3? 

|. She was awakened by somebody or something, the Young 

Woman replies, and saw two men standing by her husband’s 
bed—and her bed, seeing they had always slept in the same bed. 

They were big, dark men. And before she could do anything, 
scream for help or do anything, one of the big, dark men raised 
something in his hand and struck-Mr, Jones over the head with 
it. Mr. Jones gave a sort of groan and tried to raise up. The 
man struck him again. Then the men turned and ran out of 

_ the room. 

Mrs. Jones, seeing that Mr. Jones was bleeding from the 
temple, got towels to stop the flow of blood and then, seeing that 
he had passed away, decided to call the police. Which she did. 
And that is all she knows concerning the death of her husband in 
the late hours of June 2d or the early hours of June 3d last. 

“The accused woman told a straightforward story—” mumbles 
the First Reporter. 

“The accused woman told a rambling, disconnected story—” 
writes the Second Reporter. 
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The Prosecution takes the witness. tas 

The first inquiry is one concerning the light. Mrs. Jones can’t 
remember much about the light. She couldn’t see the big, dark — 
men well enough to describe them very accurately. She thinks 
they were dark men, but not colored men. Just a little dark. She 
made no attempt to cry out or follow them from the room because 
she saw Mr. Jones was hurt. 

She saw Mr. Jones was hurt because there was a kind of light 
in the room that came, she thinks, under the blind. Mr. Jones © 
always wanted the blinds drawn. Probably it was the moon- 
light. 

She had been asleep about an hour, she thinks. She remem- 
bered it was exactly 11.12 when they had gone to bed because 
Mr. Jones said it was 11.12. He always mentioned the time when 
he went to bed—always looked at his watch to see if it was time 
to go to bed and always mentioned the time—every night. 

She had not called a doctor when she saw Mr. Jones was hurt 
because she also saw it was useless. The police called the doctor. 
Yes, she recognizes pieces of a bottle that were found, together 
with several pebbles, scattered over the bed. It doesn’t seem 
strange to her that there were no finger prints on the bottle. Yes, 
she was in the habit of wearing rubber gloves to soften her hands 
when she was first married, but Mr. Jones didn’t like the feel 
of them. No, it isn’t true that about a year ago she had taken 
to being careful of her hands again and wearing the gloves again 
despite Mr. Jones’ wish. 

Yes, she had tried to wash bloodstains out of the nightgown 
she was wearing the night of the murder, and she had put it in 
the clothes hamper while it was still wet: Any one would have 
tried to wash the bloodstains away. 
No, she had never seen the bottle or the pebbles before the 
night her husband was done away with. She has no recollection | 
of bringing home a Chinese lily in a bowl filled with pebbles a 
year before her husband was murdered. She recognizes the bowl, 
but she doesn’t remember the lily. She has no recollection of 
bringing it into her bedroom about a year ago and thereafter 
tending it very carefully until it died and then hiding the bowl 
filled with little stones away on the top shelf of her closet— 

‘Under the heavy artillery fire of the State’s attorney’s bril- 
liant cross questioning, the accused woman’s defense was badly 
riddled. Pale and trembling she—” writes the First Reporter. 

“Undaunted by the Prosecutor’s machine gun attack, the de- 
fendant was able to maintain her position of innocence in the 
face of rapid fire questioning that threatened, but never seriously 
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menaced, her defense. F lushed, but calm she—” writes the Sec- 


ond Reporter. 


| LAWYER FOR PROSECUTION (producing paper)—Your Honor, 
I’d like to introduce this paper in evidence at this time. 

JupceE—What is it? 

PROSECUTION—It is an affidavit taken in the State of Guana- 
jato, Mexico. 

DEFENSE—Mexico? Your Honor, I protest. A Mexican affi- 


- davit! Is this the United States of America or isn’t it? 


PROSECUTION—It’s properly executed—sworn to before a 
notary—and certified to by an American Consul. 

DEFENSE—Your Honor! I protest! In the name of this 
great United States of America—I protest—are we to permit our 


sacred institutions to be thus— 


Jupce—What is the purpose of this document—who signed 
it? 

PROSECUTION—It is signed by one Richard Roe, and its pur- 
pose is to refresh the memory of the witness on the point at issue 


_ —and incidentally supply a motive for this murder—this brutal 


and cold-blooded murder of a sleeping man by— 

DEFENSE—I protest, Your Honor! I object! 

Jupce—Let me see the document. (Takes paper, which is 
handed up to him, looks at it.) Perfectly regular. Do you offer 


| this affidavit in evidence at this time for the purpose of refresh- 
ing the memory of the witness at this time? 


PRosEcUTION—Yes, Your Honor. 
Jupce—You may introduce the evidence. 
DrEFENSE—I object! I object to the introduction of this evi- 


| dence at this time as irrelevant, ecw ter: illegal, biased, pre- 
judicial, and— 


JupcE—Objection overruled. 

DEFENSE—Exception. 

JupcE—Exception noted—proceed. 

PROSECUTION—JI wish to read the evidence to the jury at this 
time. 

JupcE—Proceed. 

DEFENSE—I object. 

Jupce—Objection overruled. 

DrEFENSE—Exception. 

Jupce—Noted. 

DEFENSE—Why is this witness himself not brought into court 


| —so he can be cross- -questioned ? 


PRosECUTION—The witness is a resident of the Republic of 


cA, 
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Mexico and as such is not subject to subpcena as a witness to 
this court. Te 

DrreNnsE—If-he was out of the jurisdiction of the court how 
did you get this affidavit out of him? , 

PRosECUTION—This affidavit was made voluntarily by the 
deponent in the furtherance of justice. 

DrFENsE—I suppose you didn’t threaten him with extradition 
on some other trumped up charge so that— 

JupcE—Order— 

Batt1rF—Order! 

Jupce—Proceed with the evidence. ( DEFENSE rises.) 

PROSECUTION (rveading)—In the matter of the State—vs. 
Helen Jones, I, Richard Roe, being of sound mind, so herein de- 
pose and state that I know the accused, Helen Jones, and have 
known her for a period of over one year immediately preceding 
the date of the signature of this affidavit. That I first met the 
said Helen Jones in a so-called speakeasy somewhere in the West 
40s in New York City. That on the day I met her, she went 
with me to my room, also somewhere in the West 40s in New 
York City, where we had intimate relations— 

Younc Woman—Oh! (Moans.) 

PROSECUTION (continues)—and where I gave her a blue bowl 
filled with pebbles, also containing a flowering lily. That from 
the first day we met until I departed for Mexico in the fall, the 
said Helen Jones was an almost daily visitor to my room where 
we continued to— 

Woman—No! No! (Moans.) 

PROSECUTION—What is it, Mrs. Jones—what is it? 

Younc Woman—Don’t read any more! No more! 

PROSECUTION—Why not? 

‘'Younc Woman—lI did it! I did it! I did it! 

PROSECUTION—You confess? 

Younc Woman—Yes, I did it! 

DEFENSE (rises)—I object, Your Honor. 

JupcE—You confess you killed your husband? 

Younc Woman—I put him out of the way—yes. 

JupceE—Why? 

Younc Woman—To be free. 

Jupce—To be free? Is that the only reason? 

Younc Woman—Yes. 

Jupce—If you just wanted to be free—why didn’t you divorce 
him? 

Younc Woman—Oh, I couldn’t do that! I couldn’t hurt him 
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like that! (Bursts of laughter from all in the court. The 
Younc WoMAN stares out at them, and then seems to go rigid.) 
| JupcE—Silence! 

Battirr—sSsilence! (There is gradual silence.) 

Jupce—Mrs. Jones, why— 

Younc Woman—(Begins to moan—suddenly—as though the 
realization of her enormity and her isolation had just come upon 
her. It is a sound of desolation, of agony, of human woe. It 
continues until the end of the scene.) 

Jupce—Why? 

Younc Woman—(She cannot speak.) 

DrrensE—Your Honor, I ask a recess to— 

JupcE—Court’s adjourned. 

First REPORTER—‘‘Murderess confesses—” 

SECOND REPORTER—‘Paramour brings confession—” 

THIRD REPORTER—“ ‘Did it,’ woman cries.” 


There is a great burst of speed from the telegraph instruments. 
They keep up a constant accompaniment to the woman’s moans. 

Two policemen are standing by the Young Woman as the lights 
fade. The curtain falls. 


EPISODE IX—IN A PRISON 


The bars of the prison room are set back. In front of them 
the Jailer and a Matron sit. Inside the bars the Young Woman 
is listening quietly to the prayers of a Priest. Frequently as the 
Priest intones his plea a Negro prisoner breaks into a spiritual. 

“Hear, O Lord, my prayer, and let my cry come to Thee. 
Turn not away Thy face from me; in the day when I am in 
trouble, incline Thy ear to me. In what day soever I shall call 
upon Thee, hear me speedily. For my days are vanished like 
smoke; and my bones are grown dry, like fuel for the fire—” 
. » . “The Lord hath looked upon the earth that He might hear 
the groans of them that are in the fetters, that He might release 

the children of—” 

The song of the Negro breaks again upon the prayer, but the 
Woman would let him sing. She understands. 


Woman (her calm shattered)—Father, Father! Why was I 
-born? 
_ Prrest—TI came forth from the Father and have come into the 

world. I leave the world and go unto the Father. 
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Woman—When I’m dead won’t I have peace? 

Priest—Ye shall indeed drink of my cup. 

WomaNn—Will I have peace to-morrow? 

Priest—I will raise Him up at the last day. 

WomaN—To-morrow! Father! ‘Where will I be to-morrow? 

Prirst—Behold the Son cometh, yea is now come, ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own. 

Woman—In hell! Father! Will I be in hell? 

Priest—I am the resurrection and the life. 

Woman—Life has been Hell to me, Father! 

Prirst—Life has been Hell to you, daughter, because you 
never knew God! 

Woman—How could I know Him, Father? He never was 

around me. 

Prirst—You didn’t seek him, daughter. Seek and ye shall 
find. 

Woman—I sought something—I was always seeking some- 
‘thing. (Crosses to bars.) 

Prrest—What? What were you seeking? 

Woman—Peace. Rest and peace. (Sound of aeroplane is 
heard off.) Will I find it to-night, Father? Will I find it? 

Priest—Trust in God. 


The roar of an aeroplane is heard over the prison. “He has 
wings but he isn’t free,” she says. And still the Woman wonders. 
Why should she have felt free for the one time on earth when she 
had committed the mortal sin for which she now must die! And 
that other sin—that sin of love. 

“That’s all I ever knew of heaven,” she wails. ‘Heaven on 
earth. How is that, Father? Howcan that be? A sin—a mortal 
sin—all I know of heaven.” 

Now her mother has come to see the Woman. But she is a 
stranger. This Woman never knew this mother. Yet now they 
embrace through the bars and the Woman cries out to her Mother 
to take care of that strange child she is leaving, the child that 
will never know her. 

And now it is time. The Jailer takes the Mother away. The 
Matron and a Guard take the Woman by the arms and start 
through the door. The Priest follows, praying: 

“Lord have mercy! Christ have mercy! Lord have mercy— 
Christ hear us—” 

The lights fade. The voice of the Priest dies away. There is 
darkness. 
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EPISODE X—IN THE DARK 


_ Out of the darkness come the voices of the Reporters. They 
are wondering at the delay. They ask each other the time. 
They shush each other into silence. 

The voice of the Priest is heard, dimly, then louder. “St. 
Peter pray for us—St. Paul pray for us—St. James pray for us—” 

“Here they are,” reports the First Reporter. 

“How little she looks! She’s got smaller.” 

“Hush!” warns the Third Reporter. 

“St. Philip pray for us— All ye Holy Patriarchs and Prophets 
—St. Philip—St. Matthew—St. Simon... all ye Holy Inno- 
_ cents pray for us—” 

“Suppose the machine shouldn’t work!” suggests the First 
Reporter. 

“Tt’ll work. It always works.” 

“Hush!” 


Priest—Saints of God make intercession for us—be merciful— 
Spare us, O Lord—be merciful— 

First REPORTER—Her lips are moving— What is she saying? 

SECOND REPORTER—Nothing. i 

Tuirp REPoRTER—Hush! 

Prrest—O Lord, deliver us from all evil—from all sin—from 
thy wrath—from the snares of the devil—from anger and hatred 
and every evil will—from— 

First REPoRTER—Did you see that? She fixed her hair under 
the cap—pulled her hair out under the cap. 

TuirD REPORTER—Sssshhh! 

Prrest—Beseech Thee—hear us—that Thou wouldst spare 
us— That Thou would’st pardon us—Holy Mary—pray for 
us— 

SECOND REPORTER—There— 

Woman (calling out)—Somebody! Somebod— (Her voice 
is cut off.) 

Priest—Christ have mercy—Lord have mercy—Christ have 
mercy— 


Gradually the light increases—first, a faint blue, then red, then 
pink, then amber. Now all are thrown on full. An indescribable 
glow suffuses the scene. 

The curtain falls. 
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LITTLE ACCIDENT 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By FiLoyp DELL AND THomAéAs MitTcHELL 


THE season had started slowly. There had been considerable 
melodrama, topped by “The Front Page” and ‘‘Machinal,” and 
one high comedy, Lonsdale’s “The High Road,” that was pleas- 
ing the society crowd. But that was all. Early October was a 
good time for the entrance of a light comedy. 

On the 9th “Little Accident” was produced by Crosby Gaige 
at the Morosco Theatre. Written by Floyd Dell, novelist, and 
having served its time and purpose as a story called “The Un- 
married Father,” Thomas Mitchell, actor, and Mr. Dell had 
made the yarn over into a play the leading male part of which 
should be suited to the actor-collaborator. 

There were many other plays that week and “Little Accident” 
did not receive the personal attention of the higher-ups of dra- 
matic criticism. The reports of their chief assistants, how- 
ever, were most favorable. Laughter was said to roar gustily 
through the Morosco Theatre and many people were made glad 
by the coming of a play concerned with a new employment 
of that paternal instinct which is usually accepted as being 
more comic than important in the drama. 

The opening scene of “Little Accident” is the dining room 
of the Overbeck home in Vickley, Illinois. The time is early 
morning of a late April day and the Overbeck family is assembling 
somewhat tardily for breakfast. 

So far only Mrs. Overbeck and her youngest daughter, Doris, — 
are down, though a grumbling from the yard would indicate that 
J. J. Overbeck, the father, is also stirring. 

From the conversation of the Overbeck women it appears that 
the night before this particular morning had not been entirely 
free from disturbance. Young Norman Overbeck had arrived 
home quite late, accompanied by his best friend, Gilbert Rand, 
and the two of them had stood on the porch and serenaded the 
coming dawn with excerpts from a song called ‘(Maid of Athens.” 
They had also managed, while serenading, to step, or fall, off the 
porch into Mr. Overbeck’s bed . hyacinths. 
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The whole situation is highly amusing to Doris, but Mrs. 
Overbeck can see nothing funny in it. As for Mr. Overbeck, 
when settled at table, he is prepared to express his mind quite 
freely. Early morning serenades to the Maid of Athens, ventures 
“J. J.” are certainly not his idea of a perfect preparation for a 
wedding rehearsal, and this is the morning, whether Norman 
remembers it or not, that he is to rehearse the ceremony that 
_ will make him the husband of Madge Ferris. 

Mrs. Overbeck is sure everything will be all right and goes on 
finishing a written account of the approaching wedding which 
she is to send to such out-of-town papers (including those in 
Chicago) as should be interested in weddings, whether their 
editors know the Overbecks and the Ferrises or not. 

When Norman Overbeck, a good-looking young man in his 
twenties, arrives at table he is not particularly interested in 
breakfast. He can do with a bit of orange juice and a cup of 
coffee, but more than that would be superfluous. Nor does he 
react enthusiastically to his father’s suggestion that he try “a 
bowl of gin and some toast.” 

There is every reason to suspect that father is quite out of 

patience with Norman. In fact father has a good mind, as he 
says, to suggest to his prospective daughter-in-law that she make 
her husband sign the pledge. As he feels this morning, Norman 
admits he would be glad to sign any number of pledges. 
_ Norman also feels the same way about his mail that he does | 
_ about breakfast. He is not interested in it. It is mostly ads, 
anyway. There is, however, one special delivery letter that may 
mean something. He suggests that Doris read that one to him, 
and Doris does. 

It comes from the Ellen Harris Maternity Hospital in Chi- 
cago. As advance advertising that, it seems to Doris, is going 
pretty far. 


“Mr. Norman Overbeck. Dear Sir: A matter of per- 
sonal importance to you, and one which I would rather 
not be obliged to take up in correspondence, unless 
you prefer it—” 


Doris gets no farther. ‘Well, tie that if you can,” she ejacu- 
lates with fervor. “Making a bid to bring little Norman, Jr., 
into the world before you’re married even!” 

“Damn fools,” agrees Norman. “A thing like that shouldn’t 
be allowed.” 

There is a postscript: 
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“Perhaps if I recall the Springer exhibit at the Stein- 
beck Art galleries it will refresh your memory.” 


The Steinbeck galleries are in Boston. And Norman had been 
in Boston, too, but— 

Suddenly Norman’s brain begins to work. He remembers 
something. He is at some pains, however, to conceal the thought 
from Doris. Surreptitiously he recovers the hospital letter, reads 
it thoughtfully and begins quickly and with considerable agitation 
to count on his fingers. 

“Oh, my God!” explodes Norman, just as Doris lets Gilbert 
Rand in the front door. 

Gilbert is another attractive young man of about Norman’s 
age neatly arrayed in a brown and tan combination of suit, tie, 
socks and shoes. Gilbert is also full of spirits and inclined to 
joke with the prospective groom. Particularly after Doris calls 
his attention.to the letter from the Maternity Hospital. That’s 
a good one! A bit previous, but good! 

Norman sees the joke, but can’t exactly laugh at it. As a 
matter of fact he is much inclined to take it seriously. 


Norman—Of course this refers to a potential baby—but, sup- 
pose they didn’t. 

GiLBERT—I don’t get you. 

Norman—Suppose these people were up to something. 

GILBERT—What? 

NormMaN—lI’m only supposing. 

GILBERT—Supposing what? 

Norman—Well—take a hypothetical case—take me. 
_ GitBeRT—AII right. Then what? 

Norman—I’m about to be married. 

GILBERT—Yes? 

Norman (nervously clasping and unclasping his hands)—Sup- 
pose those people should accuse me. 

GitpErT—Of what? Having a baby? 

Norman (laughing)—Yes. Funny, isn’t it? 

Gitpert—Well, I’ll say they’d be picking a pretty time for it. 
A day before your wedding—all arrangements made. Picture it. 

Norman (taking the letter from his pocket and smoothing it 

out )—I am picturing it. 
‘'GILBERT—What a jam. 
Norman—Still such things happen. 
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GiLBERT—You bet they do. They happen every day. 

Norman—That’s what I mean. 

GILBERT—Why, I’ve had cases, I’ve known men, Norman, 
even during my short practice, to go all through life paying 
hush money. 

NorMAN (crumpling letter in his fist)—Gosh! 

GiLBert—And yet you know there’s a humorous side to it. 

Norman—Humorous? 

GILBERT—Yes, because you see, that sort of thing could hap- 
pen to any of us, but people don’t figure that way. If your 
neighbor happens to escape, he seems all the more ready to 
condemn you. 

Norman—Me? 

GiLBERT—I mean the fellow that’s caught. Funny, isn’t it? 

Norman—Certainly is. 

GiLBERT—Well, I hope this minister won’t take all morning. 

Norman—Gilbert, tell me. This interests me. What happens 
when a man denies everything? 

GiLBERT—Doesn’t help at all. 

Norman—No? 

GiLBERT—No. He may clear himself legally, but that’s not 
the point. He’ll always be suspected. . . . You see the sympathy 
is always with the woman. I don’t know why, but it is. You 
know, poor unfortunate woman—all that bunk. The man se- 
duced her—that’s what they say. He’s the villain. No sym- 
pathy for him. They only see a poor, helpless woman with a 
fatherless baby. See the point? 

Norman—Yebh, I see it. 


The wedding rehearsal party continues to gather, and Norman’s 
agitation continues to increase. He is constantly going back to 
the hospital letter until finally Gilbert’s suspicions are aroused. 
He demands a sight of the worrisome document. One glance at 
it convinces him that it is genuine and that nothing like black- 
mail inspired its writing. Furthermore he gradually becomes 
convinced that Norman is not only greatly upset by the letter 
but that he stands badly in need of advice and help. 

Norman, on the other hand, protests complete ignorance of the 
whole matter. He does not know the writer of the letter, he 
knows nothing about any maternity hospital and the fact that 
there is a Steinbeck gallery in, Boston and that he has been 
there means nothing. 
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GrtBert—Why does she—this Doctor—refer to the Springer 
Art Exhibit to refresh your memory? 

Norman—How should I know? » 

GILBERT—Was this Springer Exhibit in Boston? 

Norman—Might have been ... Springer is a well-known 
painter—nothing unusual about his having a show in Boston. 

GILBERT—Do you remember it? 

Norman—What? 

GiLBERT—The show in Boston. 

Norman—I don’t know. 

GILBERT—Well, try to recall it. 

Norman—All right, I will. Yes—now that you mention it. 

GILBERT—Good, now we’re getting somewhere. . 

Norman—Oh, are we? Just where do you think we’re getting? 
What are you driving at, Gilbert? What are you trying to 
insinuate? 

GILBERT—That’s easy. 
NormMan—Well, what? 
GILBERT—There’s a girl in this case. 
Norman—There is, eh? 
GiLBERT—That much, I’m sure of. 
Norman—And what has that got to do with me? 
GitBertT—That’s what I’m trying to find out. 
Norman—Well, I won’t tell you. I mean I can’t tell you. 
I mean I don’t know any girls in Chicago. 

GILBERT—Do you know any in Boston? 

NormMan—Yes, but this letter is from Chicago. 

GirBerT—A girl from Boston could have a baby in Chicago. 

Norman—Of course she could. I’m not denying that. She 
could have twins for all I care. What’s a Boston girl having a 
baby in Chicago got to do with me? 

GitsErT—Nothing, unless you happen to know her. 

Norman—Well, I don’t. - 

GILBerT—You can’t be sure of that. You spent three years in 
Cambridge. Must have a pretty wide acquaintance there. 

Norman—Not that kind. 

GILBERT—What kind? 

Norman—Boston girls—who have babies in Chicago. 

GitzertT—Oh, come now, Norman. 

Norman—lI tell you I haven’t looked at another girl since I 
fell in love with Madge. 

GILBERT—When was that? 
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NormMan—Oh, ages ago. 

GILBERT—Before you left Cambridge? 

_ Norman—Of course not. How could I? I hardly knew 
Madge until after I left Cambridge. 

GiLBERT—I see. Just when did you leave Cambridge, Norman. 

Norman—Oh, a long time ago. 

GILBERT—I see, now tell me, Norman, did you have any 
acquaintance, girl acquaintances, about the time you left Cam- 
bridge? 

Norman—Why do you ask that? 

GILBERT—Well, answer me, did you? 

Norman—I suppose I did. 

GILBERT—Any intimate— 

NormMan—What do you mean—intimate? 

GILBERT—Just that. Any one girl you knew or cared for more 
than the other? 

NormMan—Now, don’t go too far, Gilbert. 

GrtBErtT—My dear boy, I’m trying to get to the bottom of 
this. We gain nothing by denying it. 

Norman—But, I’m not—I’m not denying anything. 

GitspErt—Then tell me. Did you have a love affair last year 
in Cambridge? 

Norman—Yes. If you call it a love affair—it was a girl, 
that’s all. 

Girspert—And you made love to her. 

Norman (looking up quickly)—Sh! Yes! Now, you know. 


Little by little Gilbert manages to extract the whole story from 
Norman. He had, one day when he had missed his train and 
_had an hour to wait, wandered into the gallery. And there, copy- 
ing a lilypad of Monet’s,-sat a-girl: A fascinating girl. Norman 
spoke to her. Quite casually at first. Merely to admire her 
work—and the picture she herself made as she worked. 

She was not, as it turned out, a complete stranger. At least 
Norman had seen her often on the street in Cambridge. They 
both lived in Cambridge. And, in fact, he had seen her that 
morning as she was entering the Art Gallery, which may have had 
something to do with his missing the train. 

Anyway, they were soon deeply discussing art and life and 
things like that and, seeing they both lived in Cambridge, Nor- 
man took her home. Isabel Drury was her name. 

After that they met at many parties and became awfully well 
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acquainted. But Isabel was a_very serious girl. Completely 
wrapped up in her art. Ready, she insisted, to give up everything 
for a career—love, home, everything. And so— 


GILBERT (impatiently)—Well, go on. 

Norman—Where was I? 

GirsEert—Just leaving Cambridge. 

NorMan—That was in June. You see she didn’t know—she 
didn’t realize I was going home—she was that kind—impractical. 
GILBERT— Well! 

Norman—It was the day before I left, last June— 
Girsert—Wait now. Late June, early April, count it up. 
Norman—I did. First thing I did, was count it up. 
GILBERT—Well. 

NorMaN—It comes out even. We spent that day, the day 
before I left, at the Springer show. It was late when we started 
back to Cambridge. We took a cab and we talked—at least, I 
talked. 

GILBERT—About art? 

NormMan—No—not now. Isabel was silent for a long time, 
but when the cab drew up at her house she said: “Let’s go on.” 
It was a beautiful night, June, you know. 

GILBERT—Yes, I know. 

Norman—We rode—oh, miles out of town,—then some one 
suggested that we walk. 

GILBERT—Who? 

NormMan—Maybe I did. We dismissed the cab and strolled 
through the woods. 

GILBERT—Yes? 

NormaNn—We lost ourselves in the woods. 

‘GILBERT—Lost yourselves? 

Norman—Pretended. It was all pretence, Gilbert. All make- 
believe. 

GirBERtT—Well, I hope so. 

Norman—T’'ll never forget that night. It wasn’t real, I tell 
you. There seemed, to be some sort of summer madness in the 
air. Why, even now— 


Then Madge Ferris comes. From the yard her cheery “Yoo- 
hoo!” can be heard, and from the room Norman answers with an- 
other “Yoo-hoo!” not so cheery and decidedly more throaty. 

Madge is a pretty girl and full of life. In her tan knitted 
jersey and tan pleated skirt she suggests a wholesomely athletic 
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type. She is' terribly excited about the rehearsal and thrilled 
at the thought of her wedding. She can’t quite understand why 
neither of these adventures seems to mean more to Norman than 
it does. She can’t get a rise from him even with a report that 
Aunt Laura has given them furniture. Madge is still puzzled 
as she goes to join the girls, but too happy to let anything worry 
her long. Norman looks after her wonderingly and turns help- 
lessly to Gilbert. 


GitsERT—Norman, you’ve only got a minute, and we must talk 
fast. This may mean nothing—a false alarm. 

NormMaN—Do you think so? 

GILBERT—No, I don’t. 

Norman—Neither do I. 

GILBERT—Norman, all right. We must assume that it’s just 
as bad as we suspect. I mean that this girl Isabel is in Chicago. 
She has a baby, and she’s blaming it on you. 

Norman—No, no. You're wrong. Understand me, Gilbert. 
Isabel wouldn’t blame me unless— 

GiLBeRT—Unless you’re the father. All right. Now then. 
Tell me this. Was anything ever said about marriage? 

Norman (looking into the hall)—Sh! Not till afterwards. 

GirBpert—After the night in the woods. 

Norman—Yes. I was rather frightened and I said we must 
get married. 

GILBERT—What did she say? 

NormMaAn—She laughed. 

GiILBERT—She laughed? 

Norman—Yes, she laughed at me. Said I was provincial. 

Grrpert—Provincial? 

NorMAN—You see, that’s Isabel. Well, what could I do? 
There was nothing I could do or say to persuade her. 

GILBERT—Well? 

Norman—Well, I got mad, she got mad, hell of a row, and 
that day I left Cambridge. 

GirBert—And that was the last time you saw her? 

Norman—Yes. I came home here to Vickley. 

GiLBERT—Ever write to her? 

NormMan—Every day, for weeks. 

GiLBERT—Any answer. 

Norman—None. Then I tried to forget her. I did forget her. 
In the fall I fell in love with Madge. 
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Girzert—I see. Now tell me—about this Isabel. Were you — 
her first lover? CMRI E-K eas 

Norman—Sh! Good God, man, of course. 

GILBERT—She told you so? 

Norman—We didn’t talk about it. 

GILBERT—No, but she laughed at the idea of marriage. Ob- 
viously, not her first experience. 

Norman—Novw, Gilbert— 

GILBERT—Now, Norman, she sounds to me like a very sophisti- 
cated woman. 

Norman—You don’t know Isabel. 

GILBERT—Well, that’s not the point. 

NormMan—No; the point is this. I’m in a jam. 

GirBertT—Maybe. And if you are, I can get you out of it. 

NormMan—How? 

Gitpert—Never mind. You leave it to me. You just for- 
get it. 

Norman—Forget it? Huh! 

GirserT—Go right ahead with your wedding plans, just as 
if nothing had happened. 

Norman—But I can’t—not now—I can’t when she needs me. 

GILBERT—Who? 

Norman—Isabel—I can’t leave her alone with that baby. 

Gitsert—Great Scott—Don’t get so upset. You don’t know 
—yet. 

NormMan—What? .. . Don’t know what?. 

GILBERT—All this may be your imagination. 

Norman—Yes, that’s right. 

Girpert—Don’t you see? Now you keep calm. I'll run up 
to Chicago. I'll go this morning. (Looks at watch.) Just time 
‘to catch the morning train. 

Norman—Good. I'll go with you. 


Gilbert is convinced that that would never do. Norman can’t 
leave. Neither of them can leave until after the rehearsal. Then 
Gilbert will take the afternoon train and Norman will stay on in 
Vickley as though everything was all right. If there is anything 
crooked about the affair in Chicago Gilbert will soon find it out. 

The girls press Gilbert into dancing while the party is waiting 
_ for the minister and Madge manages to have a few minutes with 

Norman. She can see something is disturbing him. She wishes 
he would tell her what it is. She doesn’t believe in secrets be- 
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tween husband and wife. Doesn’t believe they are possible, as a 
_ matter of truth. When two people truly love each other it is 
impossible for one to have a secret from the other. And if 
Norman should ever have a secret from Madge she would know 
at once that he did not love her any more. 

A ring at the door announces the arrival of Dr. Gifford, who 
is to conduct the rehearsal, and the party flocks to welcome him. 
_ Norman pulls Gilbert back to whisper excitedly to him that he 
(Norman). cannot go through with their plan. He must tell 
Madge everything. She doesn’t believe in secrets. She couldn’t 
love him if he had a secret from her. 

_ Gilbert is not impressed. Norman already has a secret from 
Madge and it hasn’t affected her love up till now, has it? Well, 
then— 

But Norman has made up his mind. When Madge comes to 
call him for the rehearsal he blurts out his determination. He 
can’t go on with the reheasal! He is going, he has to go, to 
Chicago. There is something he wants to tell, something he must 
tell, them all! He— 

Gilbert manages to interrupt enough to keep the dread secret 
untold until Dr. Gifford providentially opens the door and dis- 
covers the missing groom for whom he has been searching. 


Dr. Grrrorp—Well, well! Here he is! Looking just like any 
- bridegroom ought to look. (As he offers Norman his hand.) 
Good morning, Norman. 

Norman (as he shakes hands)—How do you do, Dr. Gifford? 

GILBERT—We're ready, Doctor, if you are. 

Dr. Girrorp—Good! First of all we must decide—some prefer 
the procession up the aisle. 

Doris—Lois Henderson didn’t. 

Lucinpa—No, they came from the sacristy. 

Mrs. OversecK—Hush, Lucinda! 

GILBERT (to NorMAN)—Don’t make an ass of yourself. (To 
Dr. Girrorp.) Up the aisle, I say. (To Norman.) Eh, Nor- 
man? (Zo Dr. Girrorp.) Yes, sir, up the aisle, all sails flying. 

Dr. Girrorp—Good! You know the order? 

Mapcre—Yes, Doctor. I have it all written out. 

Dr. Girrorp—That’s fine. Bride and family— 

Mapcr—Yes, I know. 

Dr. Girrorp—And our friend Gilbert—will look after the 
groom. 
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GILBERT—I'll try to, Doctor. —_ 

Dr. GirrorpD—Then—when we reach the altar, the music stops 
-and the happy pair are left alone. " 

Norman—No! 

Mrs. OveRBECK—What’s the matter with you? 

Lucinpa—Pay no attention—he’s upset. 

Mapvce—Norman, dear, what is it? 

Norman (going to Mapce)—I won’t—I can’t go on with 
this— 

GILBERT—Wait, Norman. Doctor! Norman’s upset. TI’ll ex- 


plain. (Turning to NorMAN and Mrs. OverBecx.) An impor-- 


tant matter—a very serious matter—came up this morning. A — 


matter which Norman was fully qualified to handle by himself— 
but—his father interfered. 

NorMan—What? 

GILBERT—Now, Norman! I'll do this! 

Mapce—Said he didn’t have enough experience, I suppose. 


GILBERT—Exactly. Now it’s business that must be done in , 


Chicago. 
Mrs. OvERBECK—Chicago? 
GitperT—Yes, that’s why Norman insists on going. Am I 
right, Norman? 
Norman—Yes! (Norman turns to Manes, taking her by 
both hands.) And I’ve just got time to catch the morning train. 
GILBERT—Wait! Norman; no not that. 
*Mapce—But, Norman, dear, the rehearsal! 
Dr. Girrorp—Can’t you go after? 
Norman—No! Sorry, Doctor. It must be done to-day. Am 
I right, Gilbert? 
GiLBeErT—Yes! No! Wait! 
Norman—I can’t. I haven’t got time. (He rushes out.) 
Mance (after the door closes)—Oh, dear! And I let him go 
without kissing him. (Looking out the window after NorMAN.) 
Norman! Yoo-Hoo! 
Norman (in distance)—Yoo-Hoo! / 
The curtain falls. 


ACT AL 


The reception room of the Ellen Harris Hospital in Chicago is 
immaculate and modern. Everything, including nurses and em- 
ployés, wears a sterilized look. 


The office fixtures are marbelized and glassed in. There is an’ 
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enamel table and chair at one side of the room. No germ, you 
feel, has ever settled on the glass knob of the Doctor’s Office 
_and lived to boast of its adventure to other germs. There is a 
-measure of comfort suggested by a long reading table and chairs 
' placed stiffly at either end. 
_ The afternoon of the day Norman Overbeck ran out on the 
wedding rehearsal party in Vickley the reception room of the 
hospital is occupied by Miss Clark, hospital secretary, and two 
| men. 
: One man is a nervous fellow named Hicks. The other a com- 
placent Italian. Mr. Hicks is pacing the floor. Miss Clark is 
| keeping track of the incoming phone calls. The Italian is watch- 
ing Hicks and wondering about Miss Clark. 

Hicks, it transpires, has been waiting since dawn for news from 
his wife. She has been confidently expecting for many hours to 
present him with an heir, and while the delay is quite under- 
standable and not at all disturbing to the hospital attachés, or 
even to the Italian, it is entirely beyond the understanding of 
Mr. Hicks and excessively aggravating as well. Yet nothing that 
he can do will help matters. Vaguely he senses that. And 
| whenever he fails to remember it some one is quite sure to remind 
him. 

} The Italian, on the other hand, is an habituated person so far 
_as hospitals and babies are concerned. He merely is waiting for 
| Mrs. Amendelaro to help her take home a sixth little Amendelaro. 
The fact that the sixth happens to be a little Rudolpho, after Mr. 
_Amendelaro had been somewhat discouraged by the previous 
| Sey of five daughters, adds to his enthusiasm and likewise 
| 
| 
| 


/contributes to his patience... . 

__ When Norman Overbeck arrives he discovers that, so far as 
_Miss Clark knows, there have been no preparations made for his 
reception. Dr. Zernecke has not mentioned him and nothing has 
been said about any letter of invitation. As he has no appoint- 
| ment it will be necessary for him to wait until the doctor is dis- 
engaged. 

Mr. Hicks is consoling. Waiting, he assures Norman, is one of 
the best things they do around that hospital. Being married and 
raising a family is all right in a way, Mr. Hicks volunteers 
| further, as soon as he discovers that Norman is still single, but 
the man free of such responsibilities has something to be thank- 
ful for. Yes, sir! 

“My wife’s as fine a girl as is,” ventures Mr. Hicks. “But 
| they’re all alike. They marry you thinkin’ you’re something 
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you ain’t. And when they find out you ain’t, they get sore... 
—start naggin—you know, fights sand arguments, and a’course 
you fight back. Why not? A man’s got his self-respect, ain’t 
he? But what does it get him? You can’t win. About the time 
you're ready to say so, you know, quit, throw up the sponge and 
hop back to single bliss, this happens. 

“What?” 

“They pull this baby gag on you, and there you are. They 
got you comin’ and goin’.” 

Miss Clark has finally succeeded in making Dr. Zernecke 
understand that Norman is the young man from Vickley, the 
one who had a letter referring to an art exhibit, and the doctor 
has sent word that he is to wait; also that Miss Hemmingway, 
a nurse, is to get a St. Theckla record from him. 

Norman, never having heard of St. Theckla, is something more 
than merely nonplussed. And by the time Miss Hemmingway 
has him seated in the enamel chair at the end of the enamel table 
and has begun to fire questions at him he is unquestionably 
_ perturbed. 

Has he had a medical examination recently? For insurance? 
That’s good. How old is he? Twenty-five? 


Miss Hemmincway—Both parents living? 

Norman (as he slowly backs away to the chair)—Yes—but 
what— 

Miss HemmMincway—Any tuberculosis in your family? 

Norman—No— 

Miss HeMMINGwAY—Epilepsy? 

Norman—No— 

_ Miss HemmincwAy—Insanity ? 

Norman—No—not yet. 

Miss HemmMincway—sit here. Now take off your coat. 

Norman—What for? 

Miss Hemmincway (assisting him off with his coat)—This 
will only take a minute. . . . Now your vest. (Miss HEMMING- 
way takes out of the top drawer and lays in orderly fashion on 
the top of the white enameled table a Kiedel Tube—a Siethe- 
scope—and a rubber arm Tourniquet. She then removes the 
corks from a large bottle of alcohol and a bottle of collodium 
which have been standing on the table. Then removes the pro- 
tecting cover from the end of the Kiedel Tube and places it 
ready for use.) 
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Miss Hemmincway (to Norman)—Now, your shirt... . 
‘Oh! Just unbutton it. 

Norman (showing signs of relief)—Say, this is a Maternity 
Hospital, isn’t it? 

_ Miss HEmmMincway—Oh, yes. (She unbuttons the cuff of his 
right sleeve and rolls it up, well beyond his elbow.) Exclusively. 

NorMan—Say, what is this? 

Miss Hemmincway (as she glances at Kiedel Tube )—This—? 
A Kiedel Tube. It won’t hurt. 

Norman—But I mean—what is it for? 

Miss Hemmincway—A test. The Kahn Blood Test you 
know. This way you only have to do it once. (She slips the arm 
band over Norman’s arm and runs it up beyond his elbow and 
half tightens it.) 

Norman—Well, I’m glad of that. 


i 
q 


1 


Norman—Do you always do this? 

_ Miss Hemmincway—Oh, yes—we always keep a complete 
‘medical record. (Dr. ZERNECKE enters. She has a chart board 
with charts on it in her hand.) 

NorMan—But I mean— Why a medical record? 

Miss HemmMincway—Just for future reference. 

Norman—Oh, future reference. 

Miss Hemmincway—Yes. We put them on file—so as to— 
(She turns and sees Dr. ZERNECKE.) Oh, Dr. Zernecke— 
This is Mr. Overbeck. 

Dr. ZERNECKE (as she removes her monocle and sees Nor- 
‘MAN.)—Oh, yes—of course. 

_ Norman—How do you do. 

Miss Hemmincway—lI finished the examination, Doctor. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Oh, good... (Looks up.) And everything’s 
settled? : 

Miss HeMmMincway—Yes. 

Dr. ZERNECKE (to NoRMAN)—Then we won’t keep you any 
longer, Mr. Overbeck. 

NorMAN—You mean that’s all? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes, that’s all. 

NorMan—tThat’s all you want! 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes. Just to be sure everything is all right, 
you know. 

Norman—And I can go back to Vickley? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Certainly. 
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Norman—Gosh! 

Dr. ZERNECKE—You’re to bexmarried soon, aren’t you? 

NorMAN—Yes, to-morrow. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—So I heard. Well, you may rest assured we'll 
be very discreet. . 

NormMan—Oh, wait! (Dr. ZERNECKE stops.) You knew 
about my marriage? 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Of course! | 

NorMan (hopefully)—So that’s why you—in case I should 
have—for future reference. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Yes, we just keep it on file. 

NormMan—Oh! I see. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—I’m sorry if we disturbed you— 

NormMan—Oh, not at all. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—But you see a medical record— 

NorMan (he is quite excited)—I know. ‘They’re the only 
things to have. Especially when you are getting married. Mod- 
ern, scientific, up-to-date. I approve thoroughly. (He shakes 
hands with Dr. ZERNECKE again.) And now, if there’s anything 
else I can do for you— 

Dr. ZERNECKE—You won’t be troubled any further. | 

NormMan—Nice place you have here. (Turns to Miss HEm- 
MINGWAY, and shakes her hand.) Thank you very much. 

Dr. ZERNECKE—Perhaps before Mr. Overbeck goes he’d like 
to see the baby. 

Norman (looking dazedly after Dr. ZERNECKE)—Huh! 

Miss HemMMiIncwAy—You really ought to see him. 

Norman—Him? 

Miss HemMiIncway—X-21-A-4 is a cute little trick. 

NormMan—X what? | 

Miss Hemmincway (laughing)—That’s your baby’s name — 
. .. on the file. . | 

Norman (leaning against table weakly)—Baby? 

Miss Hemmincway (looking at NormAN)—Didn’t you under- 
stand about this, Mr. Overbeck? I thought, of course, you— 

Norman—But you said—she said—good God! 

Miss HEMMINGwAY—The medical record is for purposes of 
adoption. You knew there was a baby, didn’t you? 

NormaNn—No—I mean—yes. I mean—of course. 

Miss HEMMINGWAY—We'’re not supposed to bring them down- 
stairs, but if you'll wait, I'll see what I can do. It may be your 
only chance to see him. 
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By pursuing her as far as the doorway Norman is able to 
extract the additional information that the baby is nearly three 


'weeks old, and that Miss Drury is still with her son, although 


she had made her plans to leave that day. Can he see Miss 
Drury? Miss Hemmingway will see about that, too. 

Now Gilbert Rand arrives. He has been chasing Norman all 
over town. He finds him as near hysteria as a sane man can be. 
They are there, Norman explodes—both of them are there—the 
baby and his mother! They’ve been there three weeks! What 
is he going to do? He can’t think of going through life with a 
baby somewhere—nobody knows where—and looking at Madge 
Ferris every day! Every day—morning, noon and night—and 
never tell— 

Now Isabel Drury is on the phone. Gilbert thinks he had 


better talk with her, but Norman had rather do it. Gilbert, how- 


ever, stands by to prompt him should he seem likely to in- 
criminate himself. 

Isabel has no intention of making any trouble, she says, over 
the phone. She does not even want to see Norman. She wants 
him to go home and get married, as he planned. She is going to 
Paris to study art, and she doesn’t want to go all through a dis- 
cussion of that again. 

The idea of Isabel’s going to Paris at a time like this! To 


Norman it’s simply inhuman! 


“She obviously wants to end this whole business,” deduces 
Gilbert. ‘Well, let her.” 

“How?” 
“You go back to Vickley, marry Madge and the incident is 
over.” : 
. “But the baby?” 

“He'll be adopted.” 

“Where? When? How? By whom?—” 

Norman does not care for the idea. Even Gilbert agrees that 


' perhaps they had better talk the matter over with Dr. Zer- 
Benecke.’.: 4. . 


~The doctor is reassuring. The St. Theckla Child Adoption 
Society is very discreet; there is no possibility of either parent 


_ ever being embarrassed. The baby will be placed in a suitable 


family—there are many nice people on the waiting list—and no © 


one will ever know— 


Se a 


Norman is amazed that such things can be. Not know where 
his son has been taken or to whom he has been given? His son! 


of, 
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To tell him, Dr. Zernecke explains, would never do. Often ' 


parents change their minds after-giving a baby for adoption, and _ 


that causes _a lot of trouble. Miss Drury has signed the baby © 
over to the society, it’s her baby, and Norman has nothing to © 


say about it. 
Miss Drury, Miss Hemmingway reports, is coming. Perhaps 


it would be well, the doctor suggests, if Norman and the baby’s © 
mother were to settle the question of the child’s adoption between ~ 


them. 


Gilbert thinks he had better stay, too, but Norman will not — 


have that. He would only make matters worse... . 
Isabel Drury looks none too strong. She is of medium height 


=" 


and there is an independent swing to her shoulders as she walks 


across the room. She is wearing an English tweed sport suit, 


orange jersey, a brown felt sport hat and brown shoes and stock- j 


ings. She is a bit startled as she looks up and sees Norman. 


Norman—Thought I’d go, didn’t you? 


IsapEL—No, Norman, dear, I didn’t. I only hoped you would. — 


NormMAaN—But why? 


IsapeL—Because you’d talk—you’d argue, and besides I 


didn’t want to upset you now—just before your wedding. 
Norman—Oh, of course you haven’t! Oh, no! 


a 


Isapet—I’m sorry. (As she puts bag and gloves on white 
table.) I’m dreadfully sorry, and if it hadn’t been for Doctor — 
Zernecke with that fool medical record you never would have — 


known about it. 


Norman—Well, I do know about it—and I want to tell you 


this—I think it was a hell of a thing to do. 


IsapEL—What? Have a baby? Well, Norman, dear, youre — 


hardly in a position to criticize me— 


Norman—I’m not talking about having the baby—that’s dif- — 


ferent—that’s another matter. 

IsaBEL (casually)—It was just an accident. 

NorMAN (amazed)—A what? 

IsaBeL—An accident—a—a—biological accident—that’s all. 
I didn’t know. J never dreamed it was going to happen. 


NorMAn—Well, I don’t know why you should be so damn sure ~ 


of that. Anyway it has happened, and I want to know what you 
mean by giving him away? 

IsaBEL—Oh— That— 

NormMan—Yes, that! I never heard of such a thing. It’s 
inhuman, 
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IsapeL—Now, Norman, if you raise your voice I’ll leave. 

NorMan—But will you please explain— 

ISABEL (sitting at table)—If you'll be calm—if you'll listen for 
a moment. 

Norman—All right. Tl be calm. T’ll listen, I’m all ears. 
But Il tell you this. I won’t agree with you. (ISABEL removes 
her hat and puts it on the table.) 

IsABEL—Of course not—having heard of this only ten minutes 
ago—you naturally know more about it than I do. I’m only 
the baby’s mother. 

Norman—And I’m the baby’s father. 

IsaBEL—You are—if I say so. 

Norman—W-H-A-T? 

IsaBEL (languidly)—Oh, I’m not Bone * to deny that you are 
his father. 

NorMAN—Thanks. 

IsaBEL—Just the same you have nothing to say about it. 

Norman—lIs that so? 

IsABEL—Exactly so. 

Norman—Now look here, Isabel— 

IsABEL—Now, Norman, please. I’ve had a dreadful time these 
last three weeks and all the months before and if you’re going 
to nag— 

NormMan—I’m not nagging. I’m simply asking you in the 
nicest way I know. 

_ IsaBe~t—Well, it isn’t very nice. 

Norman—All right—all right. I’m sorry. Go on. 

IsaBEL—Why, Norman—you’re not even being civil to me. 

Norman—Civil? 

IsABEL—We meet after nearly a yet and all you do is bark 
at me. 

Norman—I didn’t Mak. 

IsaBEL—Yes, you did, Norman. You barked. And I’m in 
no condition to be barked at— You sit there and tell me you’re 
the baby’s father. 

_ Norman—Well, I am. 

IsaABEL—AIll right, but don’t expect me to be impressed. Try 
being a baby’s mother once—and see how you like that. Just 
why women should have the exclusive rights to motherhood—I 
don’t know! 

‘NorMAN (quickly)—Neither do I! Especially when they give 

_ their babies away. 
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TsaBEL—I’ll explain ee If you can be sensible long | 
enough— Be 
NorMAN—I’m waiting. ee 


Isabel explains that she had many problems to solve. First, © 
there was her family. She had disgraced them and been promptly 
disowned. She didn’t care about that, but there it was. } 

Then there was the problem of the baby. Giving him for 
adoption is unquestionably the best thing for him. He'll be 
happier in a home. Norman can’t see that. His baby—happier 
with strangers? But they won’t be strangers to the baby, Isabel 
points out. 


IsABEL—He’ll have a home—a real home— That’s more than — 
I could give him. 7 
Norman—Then why didn’t you tell me, Isabel? 
IsapeL—I didn’t know, dear, till after I heard you were en- — 
gaged to be married. 
Norman—Even so— . 
IsABEL—Yes and ruin your whole career. That’s just what it © 
would do, Norman. Break off your engagement—and what — 
chance would you have as a lawyer—with an illegitimate son. | 

Norman—Well, that is a nice thing to say. 

IsABEL—What? 
Norman—Illegitimate son. 
IsABEL—Well, he is. 

Norman—He’ S$ ours, isn’t he? 

»IsABEL—Just the same that’s what they’d call him in Vickley._ 
Of course—I get no credit for avoiding that—and I certainly get 
no thanks for protecting you. | 

NormMan—FProtecting me? 

‘ IsaBEL—Yes—shouldering the whole thing. I knew very well, 9 ; 
Norman, if I told you— 

Norman—You might have to marry me. } 

IsABEL—What ? . 

Norman—Hah! You can’t fool me, Isabel—I know. 

IsaBEL—What? You know what? ba 

NormaNn—The trouble with you— The whole trouble with © 
- you—in a nut shell. 

IsABEL—What? a 
, Norman—You don’t love me. That’s why we’re here—that’s — 
why this has happened. 


4 
1 
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Isasat—That baby happened—because I don’t love! I cer- 
‘tainly don’t see that! 
_ .Norman—Oh, yes, you do—but never mind, let it go— That’s 
all over now. Go on! 
IsaBeL—Anyhow, I never said I didn’t love you. 
Norman—No! You just wouldn’t marry me, is that it? 
_ IsaBEL—Exactly—you or anybody else. 
| NormMaN—No, you want to paint. 
| JsaspEL—Norman, I won’t discuss that. 
NorMan—No? 
IsaBEL—No! I refuse to talk about it. I'll leave. 
- NorMan (stopping her)—I’m sorry—I’m sorry— All right, 
all right! 
_ IsaBEL—Just why every one should sneer when I say I want 
to paint— 
_ Norman—I didn’t sneer. 
_ Isaset—Norman, my life is my own—and I’m going to do just 
exactly as I please with it. If I make a mess of it, all right. It 
belongs to me. If you think I’m going to settle down in Vickley 
| and raise a dozen babies,—well, I just won’t do it! I won’t! 
_I won't! 
| Norman—I thought we weren’t going to discuss that. 
| IsaBEL—We’re not— . If you think I’m just going to do noth- 
ing but be your wife— 
_ Norman—Have I asked you to? 
. Isapet—No,—especially since you're going to marry some 
one else. 
| Norman—To-morrow. I’m going to be married to-morrow. 
IsaBEL—That suits me. 
| Norman—Fine, then we're both satisfied. Now—go on— 
| about the baby. 
Isapet—Norman—there’s odnar else— He’s going to be 
_ adopted. 
| Norman—Yes—by whom? 
IsaBEL—Why, the people— 


They are both talking at once, now, and neither agreeing with 
anything the other says. Isabel is satisfied the St. Theckla So- 
| ciety is wonderful and that the baby will be properly looked 
| after by that society and Norman is equally convinced that 
neither the Theckla’s nor any one else is going to take his son 
and refuse to let him know what they do with him. He doesn’t 
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know Aang what he’ll do about it, but he’ll do something— 
If he does anything that embarrasses her, Isabel warns him, 
she will swear he is not-the baby’s father. If she does that, Nor- 
man counters, he will demand to know who is. Let her produce 
him? . 
Isabel repeats that she has made every possible investigation 
of the St. Theckla’s and she is sure she is doing what is right. 
So she’s through. 

She’s running away, that’s what she’s doing, shouts Norman. | 
Well, let her! She says there is nothing else for her to do. Why 
isn’t there? She can marry him, can’t she? ’ 

No, she can’t! He’s going to marry some one else! He’s in | 
love with some one else! 

“T’m not,” shouts Norman. ‘You know damned well I’m not. 
Oh, I’m engaged—yes—I’m going to be married. But why? In> 
self-defense. I pretended even to myself that I was in love with 
her and all the time I knew—and you know, Isabel—I’ve never 
‘had a thought for any one but you. I forgot, you say... 
when all summer long—I went through hell—I couldn’t talk—_ 
I couldn’t think—I couldn’t eat—I couldn’t sleep—all night long © 
I’d walk the streets. I did, Isabel, no fooling. The people 
home—I don’t know what they thought. I pretended to be 
sick— Once I said I had a toothache for fear they’d think I’d 
gone insane. But I didn’t have a toothache—it was you—just 
you, Isabel. In self-defense and more to please my family I 
got myself engaged. I know that’s a caddish thing to say—she’s © 
worth ten of me—and you. | 

“Thank you. Then why do you prefer me?” 

“T don’t know—damn it, I don’t know!” 

Norman is only convinced of one thing: Isabel has no right to 
walk out on that baby. And Isabel is just as strongly convinced © 
that the only person in the world she owes anything to is her- | 
self. He has his ambitions, and she has her ambitions, and her 
ambition is not to be just a wife and mother. She has other 
things to do and she purposes to do them. With which statement — 
Isabel walks out and leaves Norman standing somewhat ‘be- 
wildered in the middle of the reception room floor. . . . | 

Miss Clark is answering the telephone. . . . Hicks is back, | 
his face wreathed in smiles. Hicks is the father of a fine girl 
and everything’s lovely. Anything he’s said before about wives 
and families and responsibilities— That stuff doesn’t go. 

Now Miss Hemmingway arrives with Miss Drury’s baby. Nor- — 
man is fascinated by the sight of his offspring. 
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ee ecw ave Ten't he darling? (Hicks is staring at 
the group, puzzled.) We looks like you, Mr. Overbeck. 
| Norman (looking up and smiling at Miss HEmmMincway)— 
Do you think so? 
_ Miss CLaARK—Miss Hemmingway—there’s a call for you. 
_ Miss Hemmrncway—Oh, all right—I’ll take it here. 
Muss Crark (in phone)—Just a moment, please. 


Miss Hemmincway (turning to NorMAN)—Would you care 
to hold him? 
| Norman (anxiously)—May I? 

Miss Hemmincway (as she offers him the baby)—Of course. 
(NorMAN attempts to take the baby, but shows by his manner 
that he is unaccustomed to handling babies. Hicks has been 
watching him.) 

Hicks (im a very superior manner)—Put one arm under him. 
(NorMAN takes the baby and backing up against the center 
table, half sits on it, looking down into the baby’s face as Miss 
HemMMINGWAY gives Hicxs one look and crosses quickly to the 
phone.) 

Miss HemMincway (into the phone)—Hello!—Oh, Dr. Al- 
lenby—this is Miss Hemmingway— (Miss HEMMINGWAY con- 
tinues to carry on a conversation with Dr. ALLENBY.) 

Hicxs (to Norman)—Say, buddy, is it yours? 

Norman (looking Hicks in the face)—Yes. 

Miss HemmMincway (into phone)—Hello!—what?— Well, 
I couldn’t till now. 

Hicks (to Norman, trying to understand the situation)—But 
I thought you said you wasn’t married. 

Norman (looking at Hicxs defianily)—I’m not. 

Hicks (looking away very wisely)—Oh—! Non-Union, eh? 

NormMan—Yes! ; 

Hicxs—wWell, what the hell! If he’s yours, what’s the odds 
how he got here. The old feeling’s there just the same, ain’t it? 

\Norman—Yes! 

Hicxs—Well, that’s what counts— Anyhow, that’s what I 
think! 

Miss HEmMincway (into phone)—What?— But Miss 
‘Drury’s gone, Doctor—(NorMAn looks up quickly) a few min- 
utes ago—yes— Well, we have the father’s record. Yes—will 
they call here— The St. Theckla people?p— (NormMAN 
straightens up on his feet.) Oh, very well, Doctor— We'll send 
the baby right away. 

AN ORMAN‘defiantly looks around the room, first to the left then' 
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to the right, and as he watches Miss HemMiNcway, reaches back 
on the table and gets his hat, starts for arch. He quickly exits 
through the arch to the door.) ~~ 

Miss HEMMINGWay (into phone)—What?— Yes, I did— 
they’re lovely flowers—I couldn’t imagine who sent them— 
thanks so much. 


_ Miss Hemmingway continues on the phone as the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Eight days later Monica Case, whose mother runs a boarding | 
house in Chicago, is trying to tidy up a cheaply furnished room 
without awaking a sleeping infant comfortably disposed in a 
Kiddie Koop in an alcove at back. 

Monica is evidently more interested in the baby than she is in 
the sweeping, a fact that irritates her mother excessively. Also 
it is Mrs. Case’s belief that Monica has been devoting consider- 
able attention to making eyes at Mr. Overbeck and has been 
known to moon about the last few days much more than circum- 
stances call for. 

Mrs. Case takes little stock in the excitement Mr. Overbeck 
and the infant Overbeck have caused and are still causing in her 
boarding house. The idea of a man’s being so crazy over a baby 
that he must go have the scales tested to discover what’s wrong 
just because the infant’s gain is only an ounce a week, and not 
in accordance with the table in the book. Mrs. Case believes an 
ounce a week is quite enough. She’s had babies and the book 
hasn’t. Mr. Overbeck, if any one should ask Mrs. Case, is a 
damned fool. | 

Norman is back from a drug store lugging his baby scales 
with him. The scales are right—so there must be something — 
wrong with the baby. He isn’t gaining, evidently, because he 
isn’t getting the right things to eat. And he isn’t getting the 
right things to eat’ because Norman doesn’t know the formula 
and is afraid to ask the hospital for it for fear of his own and 
the baby’s whereabouts being discovered. He had trouble with 
the hospital authorities after his wife died, he explains to Mrs. 
Case, and he doesn’t want to renew the quarrel. Still, he must 
get hold of the formula some way. Baby can’t go on gaining only 
an ounce a week—52 ounces a year! It would take him twenty 
years to become a midget! Perhaps if he could get hold of 
some goat’s milk— Perhaps a little tomato juice— 
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EAniither thing the baby must have a lot of fresh air, even 
though his crib must be kept covered so he will not inhale any 
of Chicago’s soft coal dust. Is it any wonder Chicago has so 
many gunmen, considering the fact that its babies are raised on 
soft coal dust? 

_ Norman admits to Monica that he has not yet found a job, 
but he has had his life insurance transferred to the baby. The 
thought of what might happen to baby if anything should hap- 
pen to him is maddening to Norman. 

Monica is greatly interested in the baby, too—and.in Norman. © 
She is quite frank in saying that she thinks Norman should get 
married again. Of course he couldn’t expect to get another girl 
just as wonderful as the wife who died, but he should marry some 
one—some one young who likes children and would love to live 
in the country. ... 

Mrs. Case has been telephoning the hospital. She told them 
she wanted the baby’s formula. Told them, too, that the father’s 
mame was Overbeck. 

“She knew you right away,’ Mrs. Case reports, gleefully. 
“Stop worrying—she’ll give the formula, you'll feed the baby— 
and we'll all have a little peace around here.” 

“Oh, my God!” ejaculates Norman, as he realizes what has 
happened. 


Monica—What’s the matter? 

Norman—tThey’ll take him, Monica—they’ll take him back. 

Monitca—Who? 

Norman—Those people from the Hospital. 

Monica—How can they? Aren’t you his father? 

Norman—Yes, I am. 

Monica—Well, then— ---.- 

Norman—Why the hell did I ever nee her phone that hospital? 

Monica—Well, if you’re the father— 

Norman—But that isn’t enough; you’ve got to be a mother. 

Montca—But if the mother’s dead? 

Norman—Well, her people. 

Monitca—Your wife’s? 

NormMaAn—Yes. That’s it. My wife’s family. They want 
him, you see. 

Monica—Yes—but they can’t— 

Norman—Yes, they can— You don’t know them— 

Montca—How? 

Norman—Well, you see, they have legal rights. 
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Montea—Awhy? . 

Norman—Because I’m a bachelor— 

Monica—What? —- 

Norman—I mean I’m alone. 

Monica—Oh—and if you were married could you keep the 
baby? 

NormMan—Yes, I could. I could adopt him. 

Monica—Well—when are they coming? 

NormMan—Any minute. 

Monica—I wish you’d told me sooner—Norman. 

Norman—I couldn’t—Monica! : 

Monica—Not at first maybe, but after we became so well. 


acquainted. 

NormMaNn—I didn’t know we were going to be so well ac- 
quainted. 

Monica—Well, it doesn’t matter now—if they are really com- 
ing— 


Norman—I owe give him back, Monica—I couldn’t do it. 
Not now. A week ago maybe. I know him now, and I think» 
he knows me... and—and oh, God! He’s so little, that’s 
why! 

Monica (anxiously)—Listen, Norman, there is a way. 

Norman (turning to Montca)—What? 

Monica—Leave, before they come. 

Norman—What? 

Monica—Yes! Pack up now quick. 

Norman—I couldn’t. I’m nearly broke. I haven’t any job. 
And even if I had one I couldn’t take him. What could I do 
with him? 

Montca—Well—I—J’ii go with you if you want. 

NormMan—You? 

Monica— Yes. 

Norman—Oh, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t let you do that! 

Monrca—Why not? J’li—just—just be his nurse. 

_Norman—I know but—it—it might look funny. 

Monica (turns and looks towards door then back to Norman) 
—What do you say, Norman—will you? 

NormMan—Doesn’t matter now—it’s too late. 

Monica—It isn’t too late. You get rid of them—and after 
they leave we'll go. 

NormMan—I don’t know what to say. I can’t give him up, I 
know that. 
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| > Mbwies Vou don’t have to, Norman. Look—if you were 
' married. 
_ Norman—Yes. 
_, Monitca—Then you could keep him, for sure! 
| Norman—Yes—I know— 
' Monitca—Well, all right then—I’ll get married even—what 
do you say? 
Norman—Why— 
Monica—Oh, I love—the baby, Norman. 
Norman—All right—I'll do it! 
Monica—You will? 
Norman—Yes, I'll do it now—right away. 
Monica—Oh, Norman! (She throws her arms around him.) 


Gilbert Rand is startled a trifle when he opens the door and 
sees Norman being thus embraced, but Gilbert has become a suc- 
cessful shock-absorber. When Norman explains that Monica 
is helping him with the baby, Gilbert quite understands. He can 
see, too, that Monica is very good at helping. But at the mo- 
ment Gilbert has more important things to speak of. Madge 
Ferris is downstairs—and knows everything: All about Norman 
_and Isabel and the baby. 

“At first she was terribly hurt,” Gilbert admits; “but I finally 
convinced her that you're still madly in love with her!” 

“What?” 

“Now then—all Vickley thinks your marriage was postponed , 
because of illness—and you can thank me, Norman, for all of it.” 
Still there is one little thing that Gilbert has overlooked. What 
‘about the baby? Oh, Gilbert has fixed that, too. A cer- 

tain family of splendid people will take the baby off Norman’s 

hands and let him see his son whenever he wants to! All Nor- 
man will have to do now is to go back to Vickley, and forget 
everything. 

Forgetting “the only decent thing that ever happened in his 

life” does not appeal to Norman. No, he’ll not do that. If 

Madge won’t marry him and take the baby he won’t marry her 
—not even to save Gilbert from becoming the greatest liar in 
Vickley! 

Madge is agreeable, Gilbert reports. So long as there is no one 
else; so long as Norman thinks he has forgotten the baby’s 
‘mother, Madge is willing to accept the situation and the child 
with it. 
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Norman is just trying to explain about Monica and certain © 
newer plans when Mrs. Case arrives.to announce that there is still — 
another lady downstairs who would like to see Norman. She is, 
so far as Mrs. Case can figure it, Norman’s dead wife. They 
must have dug her up! 

But Isabel has not come for Norman. All she wants is her 
baby. And she doesn’t plan giving him away again, either. The 
adoption people wouldn’t take him now, anyway. 


Norman—Won’t take him? What do you mean? What’s the 
matter with him? | 
IsapeEL—Nothing’s the matter with him. It’s you. They say 
it isn’t safe with you around. (NorMAN turns away.) But that 

doesn’t matter now, because I want him. 

NorMAN (turning to IsaBEL)—Oh, changed your mind, have | 
your—And what about me? i 

IsaBEL—I haven’t changed my mind about you. 

NorMaNn—I didn’t ask you that—what about me? I want 
the baby. i) 

IsABEL—Youw’re going to be married. | 

NormMan—To-morrow. 

IsaBEL—Funny—I always seem to meet you the day before — 
your wedding— Well, you can’t be married and have the baby — 
too— 

Norman—Can’t I? Shows how little you know. 

IsaBeL—But your wife won’t want another woman’s baby. 

NorMAN—Won’t she? She’s not like you. 

IsaBEL—No, she’s worth ten of— I’m sure she’s very sweet. 

Norman—She is—I’m crazy about her. 

IsaBEL—AI] right, then marry her and— 

Norman—And what? 

IsapreL—Have babies of your own; that’s what. 

NorMAN—You needn’t tell me what to do. 

IsaBeL—I’m not. 

Norman—Anyhow, they won’t be like him. 

IsaBeL—I didn’t say they would. 

NormMan—No other baby’ll ever be like him. And that’s why 
I won’t give him up. 

IsaBEL—Won’t you? We'll see about that. 


Now it appears that neither Isabel nor Norman will give up 
their child. And neither will listen to any suggestion that the 
baby might be kept jointly. Norman has his marriages to think 
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of and Isabel has her pride. She has been pretty unhappy since 
the baby disappeared. She has suffered more than she thought 
it possible to suffer—and then to sit in the doctor’s office when 
Norman telephoned for the formula and have herself pronounced 
dead! 

Then to rush out there and find her baby being fed, of all 
things, goat’s milk and tomato juice out of acan! It’s a wonder 
he’s alive at all. 

Now Isabel is holding her baby in her arms and smiling down 
at him. He is beautiful, she thinks, even though he has Nor- 
man’s nose. Of course they couldn’t expect everything. .. . 

Madge Ferris takes her introduction to Isabel and Norman’s 
baby very well. She is entirely sympathetic and understanding 
and, so far as she is concerned, everything will be lovely when 
she and Norman are married and Isabel has gone on to Paris 
with the baby. 

To Paris? Take Norman’s baby to Paris? Not if Norman | 
can stop them! Any of them! All of them! Can’t they under- 
stand that he doesn’t intend to give that baby up? Won’t some 
of them try to realize that he is the baby’s father? 


Mapce—I think perhaps you and Miss Drury would rather 
talk alone. (She starts up toward folding doors.) 

Norman (as he goes to MapcE)—No—don’t go. 

IsaBEL (as she goes to MAapcE)—Please don’t go, Miss Ferris. 
He'll calm down. 

Norman—Here—I’ll end this right now— (To Isaset.) 
Isabel, you’re the cause of this. 

IsaBEL—Of what? 

NorMAN—This mess I’m in—TI tie myself in a knot trying to 
hold on to the baby and you come along and calmly announce 
you'll take him off my hands—well, you won’t do it! 

IsABEL—Won’t IP Now, Norman, please have sense—what 
can you do? 

Norman—TI can ask you to leave right now. 

Mapce—Norman! 

Norman—Well, I can’t help it— (To Mancr.) She makes 
me so damn mad—lI can’t think straight while she’s here. 

IsaBeL—Very well—I’ll go—(stops and turns to Norman) at 
least till you come to your senses. Will you show me to the 
door? 

' Norman—No—I won’t—Monica will— (He calls.) Monica! 

Monica (from in the alcove)—Yes, Norman, dear. 


‘ay 
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MapcEe—Norman dear! +e 

IsapeL—Well—that’s a little unexpected. ras 

Mapce—Excuse me—I will wait in here. (She goes up to the 
folding doors, opens them, enters the alcove and closes the door 
- after her.) 

IsapeL—Are you engaged to her too, Norman? 

Norman—Yes, I am. 

IsaBeL—But why? 

NorMaN—To keep the baby. 

IsaBEL—T wo—you need two wives? 

NormMan—I don’t know what happened?—they were coming 
to take him—I could see them carrying him out that door—I 
was damn near crazy. 

IsaB—EL—Norman! 

Norman—Leave me alone. 

IsaBEL—If—it’s just so you can have some claim on him, Nor- 
man—I—TI’ll marry you. 

Norman (as he turns to IsaBeEL)—What? 

IsaBEL—Just a formal—you know—business-like. 

Norman—You’ll marry me—not because of me? 

IsaB—EL—Oh, no—quite impersonally. 

Norman—Not if you were the last woman on earth. 

IsapeL—But why— 

Norman—I don’t love you—that’s why. 

IsaBEL—Do you love them? 

Norman—Yes! 

IsaBEL—Both of them? 

Norman—Yes—that’s different. I don’t hate them. I could 
have peace with them—all I’d ever have with you is misery. 

IsapeL—But if you don’t love me— 

Norman—Love you? Huh? I wonder now that I ever did. 

IsaseL—But you did, Norman. You did love me once. I 
remember—the first time you told me. We were leaning against 
a picket fence and you talked about platonic friendship and you 
said the reason we would always get along together was because 
there was nothing physical in our affection. You did, Norman— 
really—it does seem funny now. Doesn’t it? 

Norman—You think it’s funny do you? All right, go on 
laugh. After a while I'll laugh too. 

IsaBEL—I’m not laughing, Norman. 

Norman—You know what’s the matter with you, Isabel— 
you’re too damn fresh. You're not attractive, you know. 

IsaBEL—You used to think I was attractive. 
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Norman (as he goes to IsapeL)—Pretended. I didn’t want 
to hurt your feelings. I could see—I could always see . . . petty 
little traits in you. So sure of yourself. So damn sure of your- 
self. The way you held your head—your walk. 

IsaBEL—You used to like my walk. 

NormaN—Pretended. That’s all over now, thank God! Now 
I can say what I think. This is the end. 

IsaBeL—But, Norman— 

Norman—I’ll tell you this—you’ll never torture me—I’m 
hardened, Isabel. I’m calloused, that’s what I am. 

IsaBEL—Norman, please. I didn’t mean— 

Norman—I don’t give a damn what you meant—I’m through. 


Norman’s father is at the door. He, too, has come to see what 
can be done about straightening out the affairs of his son and his 
son’s family—or families. He has not, however, come to inter- 
fere. 

“We all reach corners in our lives that we have to turn alone,” 
admits J. J. “You are standing at one of those corners now. In 
fact I might say that you are standing at a crossroad—I’d be 
right sorry, son, to see you lose your way.” 

Monica has unpacked all the things she previously had packed. 
Monica is wise enough to know when things are too crowded. 

Madge, too, is prepared to back out. She knows Norman 
would have married her. And she won’t pretend that she isn’t 
hurt because he didn’t. But she thinks it will be better for a 
lot of people if she goes back alone to Vickley. J. J. will take 
Madge to her hotel, and then he will come back to have a peek 
at his grandson. 

Norman throws back: the sliding doors in front of the alcove. 
“Tsabel is seated at the center of the archway, holding the baby 
in her arms with his head on her left arm.” 


IsaBEL—Do we make a pretty picture, Norman? 

Norman—What the hell did you say to them? 

IsaBeL—I didn’t. They said it to me. 

Norman—What? 

IsapEL—That we loved each other. They heard us talking, 
you know. 

Norman—Why—you— 

IsaBEL—Sh! Don’t you wake this baby. 

NormaN—Then stop rocking him. Don’t you know he should 
never be rocked? 
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IsapeEL—No—I didn’t. eee 

Norman (takes the baby from her, with its head on his right 
arm)—And don’t pick him up—ever. 

IsaABEL—Never ? 

NormaNn—Except when you feed him and he has to be 
changed. 

IsaBEL—Oh, I have so much to learn, Norman. 

Norman—Well, it’s all very simple if you just follow this 
book— (Norman reaches over to the table and picks up the 
formula book, and hands it to IsaBEL.) Here, I’ll teach you. 

IsaBEL (as she wipes her eyes)—It’s no use, Norman. I can’t 
see a line. 

Norman (looks at Isapet)—What? (He shows by motions 
that the baby needs to be changed.) Well, there’s one important 
lesson you can learn without the book— (He turns to his left, 
reaches up on the chest of drawers and picks up the diaper that 
Monica has left lying on the top and, returning to IsaBEL, hands 
it to her.) Were—fold this in a triangle. (IsaBEx leading, they 
both start up right toward the bed as the curtain falls.) 


GYPSY 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Maxwett ANDERSON 


TO this season’s list of plays Maxwell Anderson, author of the 
highly successful “‘Saturday’s Children” of two years ago, con- 
tributed “Gypsy,” a fairly ruthless study of a heroine handi- 
capped by ancestry who tries desperately to live a free life and 
goes down to defeat in the attempt. 

She isn’t a sympathetic heroine and those aspects of the newer 
feminine psychology for which she and her mother stand as the 
exposing medium are none too flattering to their sex. The general 
public, therefore, notoriously shy of unconventional heroines, 
particularly when they are unsympathetic, stayed rather per- 
- sistently away from “Gypsy.” 

To this editor “Gypsy” represents an honestly written drama 
inspired by changing social standards and values, a play of pur- 
pose, the artistic integrity of which cannot be questioned what- 
ever the reaction may be to its characters and its story. It was 
one of the distressingly few dramas of native authorship shown 
during the season to reflect credit upon its author and to provoke 
debate. 

It is a late spring day in New York. In David and Ellen 
Hastings’ apartment on West 18th street, “plainly but happily 
furnished, somewhat in the village manner, by people who have 
taste but not too much money,” Ellen Hastings and Cleve 
Christen stand facing each other, “looking at each other as 
though something disquieting had occured.” Ellen is an attrac- 
tive young woman in her early twenties, Cleve a good-looking, 
substantial type of young man probably two or three years her 
senior. 

The thing that has happened to disturb them, it transpires, is 
that in the midst of Ellen’s reading aloud Cleve has kissed her. 
Kissed her because he is in love with her and powerless, he argues, 
to withstand the temptation. 

Ellen has protested, not her dislike of being loved, nor yet of 
the kiss; but rather her regret that the confession of love had to 
be made in just that way at just this time. It would have been 
better for both of them to have kept their feelings under control. 

Ask) ee 
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Particularly would it have been better for Cleve. Ellen is, she 
warns him, a kind of buzzsaw. : 

“David thinks I’m a terrible flirt,” says she, “and the only 

answer I can make to that is I don’t mean anything by it. I 
guess I flirt with people because—it’s amusing—and it doesn’t 
affect me much—so, why not? But don’t be serious.” 
_ As answer to which Cleve kisses Ellen again, and again she 
protests, though still feebly. When he would go she begs him 
to stay. Soon David will be home, she says, and they always 
have coffee at midnight. It’s all right about David. He knew 
Cleve was to be there. 

But about an engagement she and Cleve had for the theatre 
the next night—Ellen is not sure they had better keep that en- 
gagement. In fact she feels strongly that it would be better for 
her if she never saw Cleve again. That, to Cleve, is quite im- 
possible. 

“T don’t quite take that in. I tell you I’ve been walking around 
in a daze—ever since—well—ever since you came down those 
stairs—at Peter’s party. I didn’t know how you felt about it— 
but— Why have we seen each other every night since we met? 
Didn’t the same thing happen to you?” 

“In a way,” she admits. 

“So—I won’t submit to not seeing you again.” 

“T’m—in love with David, you know,” she warns. “I'll have 
to tell him, sometime.” 

Later as Cleve becomes more insistent, Ellen tries further to 
make her attitude clear to him. She hopes there may be no mis- 
understanding between them. 

“T'll have to tell you something, Cleve,” she says. “I’ve had 
more experience with myself than you have. I am in love with 
David, and I think I’d always have been faithful to him if I 
hadn’t been married to him. I didn’t really want to be married 
_——and I got tired of it and wanted to be free—and—lI had a lover. 
You see, love and faith and trust can be a sort of tryanny. Any 
way I thought so.” 

“When was this?” 

“About a year ago. But it was terrible for David when I told 
him, because I was pretty mad about Jerry. That’s all, I guess, 
only I came back to David—and fell in love with him all over 
again—” 

“T see.” 

“And now I suppose I’m tired of being good again—but I’ve 
got to be—the other isn’t worth the misery.” 

“So you just want to flirt with me a little?” 
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“Tf you don’t mind.” 

“TI mind—but what’s that to you?” 

“Don’t mind, please. Don’t be serious.” 

“All right,” Cleve agrees. This time he kisses her lightly 
upon the forehead. 

Now David, a suggestively esthetic young man of open counte- 
nance and trusting eyes, is home and has met Cleve for the first 
time. David brings news, too. He has been made the director 
of an orchestra in a moving picture house. It’s good to have the 
new job, because of the extra money, but otherwise there is no 
great thrill in the prospect for David. 

“You see, I set out to be a great violinist,” he explains to Cleve, 
“and I’m still a violinist, but not so great.” 

“T set out to be a second Conrad,” confesses Cleve, “‘and what 
do I get? I’m the editor of a so-called magazine of so-called 
Sailor Stories.” 

There is some satisfaction for all three in their attempted 
self-justification, however. Cleve has written a novel, David has 
become a director and Ellen is a pretty fair sort of housewife 
for a lady who also works in an office. 

“At any rate I get breakfast, and I get dinner, except when 
I’m too late at the office,” reports Ellen, ‘and I wash the dishes’ 
and clean house. Oh, I’ve been so good this winter my own 
- mother wouldn’t know me. She doesn’t, either. She finds it 
all quite incredible. Heaven knows I never allowed her to in- 
veigle me into a kitchen. Oh, yes,—and in the long, lonely eve- 
nings, while David’s at the theatre, I improve my mind by read- 
ing a good book.” 

Whether the mind has been improved or not David admits 
that Ellen has read a lot of books, even including “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” in ever so many volumes. 

It is while Ellen is getting the coffee and sandwiches on the 
table that Mac and Sylvia arrive. Mac is by way of being an 
actor, a bum actor some say, but Mac is not sensitive. Sylvia 
is Mac’s most understanding sweetheart and about to take the 
plunge and become his wife. For years, as Mac explains, they 
have been ringside spectators; now, with the example of conjugal 
felicity presented by David and Ellen to inspire them, they are 
all set for matrimony. 

“You see,” explains Sylvia, “we’re marrying to save each 

other from the gutter.” 


Mac—I didn’t say the gutter. I said the drain. 
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SyLtvia—Well, I like the gutter, better. 

ELLEN (on the way to the kitchen)—I wonder where the 
gutter got its bad reputation. 

CLEvE—From the people who lie in it. 

Mac—Funny thing, you never find the upper classes in the 
gutter—always lower classes—well, naturally, the gutter gets a 
bad name. 

SyL_via—Just like marriage. 

Mac—Oh, no, marriage is respectable. The upper classes are 
always doing it. They do it to set an example. 

CLevE—And just to emphasize it, they do it over and over 
again. 

Mac—Ours is to be a peasant or bourgois marriage. Lifetime 
lovers—faithful till death. 

CLireve—Faithful? 

Mac—That’s what marriage is all about. 

Davin—Hold that thought. 

Mac—Well, maybe not absolutely. 

SyLvia—Well, if faithful doesn’t mean absolutely, what dan 
it mean? Don’t you think I’m right, Ellen? 

ELLEN (looking out)—Just another example of how the ideals 
of feudalism still permeate modern society. 

SyLvia—Yes? 

Davip—Ellen’s quoting Roman history again. 

Mac (as ELLEN carries the coffee out of the kitchen)—Speak, 
oh, Sibyl, do you or do you not believe husbands and wives ought 
to be faithful? 

ELLEN—Why be so personal? 

Davip—Well, Gypsy, I never noticed you side-stepping before. 

- ELLEN—I suppose when things happen, one might as well 
admit them. I never had much use for faithfulness anyway, and 
less use for telling lies about it. 

SyLtvia—But there’s something in it, my dear, there’s really 
something in it—two people sort of banding together against 
the world. It’s pretty lonely unless you can trust some one, 

Erren—But is that the only thing worth trusting people 
about? I’d much rather be trusted to tell the truth. That, at 
least, doesn’t rob you of your independence. 

Creve—Oh, doesn’t it? You try telling it for a while. 

ELLEN—I have! I always have! 

CLEvE—Not to everybody? 

ELLEN—Pretty close to it. 

Davip—I’ll say you have. 
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Mac—You can always trust Ellen to lay all the cards on the 


table. 


Cieve—They say one tells the truth to save his own soul— 
and he may save his own soul—but God, what death and de- 
struction it spreads! So he takes to lying to save other people. 

ELLEN—It doesn’t save other people much. I never knew a 
lie to be worth its own agony. 

Davi~—They say the truth’s more dangerous than firearms, 
and most people know less about handling it, but for myself I’d © 
rather be shot than lied to. . 

Mac—Tlf there’s anything you can’t tell the truth about, why 
do it at all? 

Syitvra—I guess a person can’t be good all the time. 

Mac—Is that a threat? 

CievE—The trouble with telling the truth is that one uses it 
like the confessional. You think because you’re going to confess 
you're excused for anything—in advance. 

ELLEN—That sounds like pure theory. Am I the only person 
present who has ever had to save his soul by confessing? Are, 
you all pure as the driven snow? 

CLeEvE—Not me. 

Mac—Not me, thank God. 

EttEN—As for David, he never really wanted to be bad. I 
don’t think it’s any special virtue in him. He just isn’t tempted. 

Davip—I know it’s not modern, but personally, I can do with- 
out the gutter, and I’d a little rather. 

ELLEN—So can I, and I’ve never been in the drain, either, 
although you’d never know it from what’s said about me. Shall 
we have our coffee now? 


After they have gathered around the table Ellen undertakes 
to set Cleve right as to what has inspired this discussion of per- 
sonal morals and specific reactions. It doesn’t spring from dozens 
of love affairs, but from one, and that one her affair with Jerry, 
which was really quite unimportant—to every one except David. 
It was pretty sad for him, David admits, the week Ellen was 
planning to go into vaudeville with Jerry. And it did not help 
matters that the affair, while aging to him, seemed to make Ellen 


_ look younger. 


“Ts it faithfulness in eel that husbands want, or faithful- 
ness from their own wives?” Sylvia would like to know. 

“Other men can look after their own wives as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” announces Mac. 


t 
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“TI wonder sometimes if that is not a good idea,” admits David. 
“I’m going to like Mac a lot better when he’s married.” 

Casually, while the subject is in mind, Ellen mentions that a 
letter has come from Jerry that day. However, she adds, David 
need have no cause for alarm in that direction. Jerry is to be in 
South Bend for three days and, being “a poor, lonely, handsome, 
benighted soul,” he is expecting her there hourly. 

The idea may be amusing to Ellen, but it isn’t amusing to 
David. There is nothing very satisfying in the experience of 
having a wife you’re mad about “come running to you in the 
first blush of spring, snuggle her head on your shoulder and con- 
fess how madly she loves somebody else.” 

“Carramba! I need air!” explodes Ellen, as she starts for the 
kitchen. “Who wants strawberry jam?” 

“Me! That’s all I get,” protests David. 

“You can start in on somebody else’s reputation,” admits 
Ellen. ‘“Mine’s shot.” 

The telephone rings. It is Ellen’s mother, Marilyn Russell, 
whose arrival would not be the surprise it is to her daughter, 
Mrs. Russell explains over the phone, if Ellen had been home 
any evening during the last week to answer her phone. Marilyn 
had called Ellen every evening all the way from Boston. 

“I wonder she can’t stay at home and look after poor Dad 
instead of blowing in and out of town all the time,” suggests 
Ellen. “I never knew anybody to get such a kick out of riding 
on trains.” 

Marilyn wants to come over and have coffee with them, if there 
is still any left. Mac agrees to fetch her in his car, and Sylvia 
decides to go with him. She doesn’t altogether trust that Russell 
woman. Cleve goes along, too. Tries to make it a final good- 
night, but Ellen insists that he should come back with the others. 

Now Ellen and David are alone and a little relieved. ‘Too 
much company,” sententiously comments David. ‘“We never get 
a chance to get lonesome around here. Do you like Cleve?” 


ELLEN—Oh, yes, I like him a lot. Don’t you? 

Davip—I think he’s a grand guy. I wish I could take you to 
a show sometime. Is he in love with you? 

ELLEN—Maybe he is—a little. 

Davin—Well, they all are, mostly. 

ELLEN—Oh, no. They just think I’m pretty, mostly. But 
Cleve’s rather extraordinary. 

Davio—You know, I get to feeling sort of far away from you 
sometimes, and sometimes it seems to me as if you wanted it 
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that way. I can’t help remembering that’s the way it all started 


_ with Jerry. I couldn’t bear that. I don’t think I could go 


' through that again. 


ELLEN—I couldn’t bear it either. ; 
Davip—Jerry calls you up every once in a while, doesn’t he? 
ELten—Don’t talk about Jerry, please. 

Davip—You aren’t quite over it, are you—not quite? 

ELLEN—Yes, I am. I wish I knew some way to prove it to 
you. 

Davip—Don’t prove it by falling in love with somebody else. 

ELten—It’s the last thing I’d want. 

’ Davio—Tell me how you feel about Cleve, will you, dear? 
(ELLEN pauses, and he goes on.) Oh, Gypsy, I wonder if you 
know how much I’m in love with you. I’m so terribly in love 
with you and I’m tortured sometimes because I look at you and 
it seems to me that you don’t quite belong to me, or anybody— 
and you never will. It’s as if you belonged to me for a little 
while—and I’m always afraid the time will come when I’ll have 
to give you back. 

ELLEN—To whom? 

Davip—To you, I guess. 

ELLEN—Darling—I want to belong—I want to be so madly 
in love there’s nothing else in the world. The way it was when 
we first knew each other. 

Davip—Isn’t it that way now? 

ELLEN—It is—now. (She kisses him.) Oh, David, darling, 
don’t let me get away! Don’t let me get away! All my world 
would collapse away from you. 

Davip>—Gypsy, nee if wih you will keep you—I’ll keep 
you forever. 


The doorbell rings. It is Cleve come back upstairs to report 
the discovery of a messenger boy at the downstairs door with 
telegrams for Ellen Hastings and Marilyn Russell. He wasn’t 
sure of the Marilyn Russell, so David goes down to sign for — 
that one, which gives Ellen a chance to repeat hurriedly her con- 
clusion that it will be better if she and Cleve do not see each’ 
other again. Cleve admits that he feels that way, too, since he 
has met David. 

“T rather pride myself on being a good sport,” says Cleve. 
“T’ll take my medicine and like it.” 

That makes it a lot easier for Ellen. ‘The best way to quit 
is just to quit,” she says. 

“T can call you up sometimes—at the office?” 


x 
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“T’ll want you to, of course. _But—” 

“Well, I probably will, if I-can find an excuse.” 

David is back. Ellen’s telegram is from Jerry. He is coming 
to town—as if that mattered. And probably Marilyn Russell’s 
telegram is a recall from home. Usually she is sent for before 
she really arrives. 

‘““My poor mother is still trying to lead her own life,” explains 
Ellen, “but she doesn’t get much sympathy from this branch of 
the family.” 

And yet David is not entirely in sympathy with Ellen’s con- 
tention that she is her father’s child and not at all like her 
mother, 

“T’'ll tell you a secret, Ellen,” he says. ‘The things you dis- 
like about your mother are the things you resent in yourself.” 

“Well, then, I’ll never be without a horrible example,” says 
Ellen. 

They drift into a discussion of Ellen and Ellen’s mother, and 
the excuse there may be for their feeling as they do toward each 
other. There was never much home life for Ellen. She frankly 
has never felt that she knew her mother, and never really liked 
her. 

“T was at boarding school and then I went to work right away 
and, somehow, I never went back. And then I looked into a 
university—and then—I just drifted. And I played in stock. 
Oh, yes—I was an actress.” 

Marriage also works its way into the discussion, though Ellen 
is fearfully suspicious of that subject. ‘Don’t bring up mar- 
riage,” she protests, “it wrecks a home every time it’s men- 
tioned.” 

True, they did get married, she and David. It isn’t easy to 
explain why. 

“She pretends to hate being married,” says David, “but she 
doesn’t really mind, do you, Gypsy?” 

“I mind it about three days out of the week, but the rest of 
the time I think it’s all right.” 


Davw—I’ll admit marriage does have its drawbacks. It 
makes people take each other for granted. And it makes other 
people take them for granted. Just for example, Cleve, you come 
here to see us, and you know we're married, and so we're just 
ordinary married people to you. It wouldn’t occur to you ‘to 
think of what’s back of it. Now, would it? 
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CLEvVE—Well, no. 
Davip—But a marriage can be the most romantic and thrilling 
' thing in the world. The way Ellen and I found each other and 
turned everything upside down so we could be together— 

ELrtEN—Cleve seems fated to learn my whole history this 
evening. 

Davip—Wasn’t it fun, though, Gypsy? I didn’t know what to 
make of her at first. I was playing in an orchestra out West and 
we happened to hook up with a travelling stock company with 
this one playing leads in it. She called herself eighteen and 
looked fifteen and talked philosophy and drove all the men in the 
company to drink. One of those God-awful companies it was 
that grow up on the prairies, doing ““The Cat and the Canary” - 
for the Missouri farmers. We got acquainted over near-beer and 
Nietzsche one night and I thought she was flirting with me, too— 
but, no—she discovered I knew more Karl Marx than she did 
and it was too much for her and she fell for me. 

ELLEN—It was Marx that did it. 

Davin—And then things began to happen. Ellen got a chance 
to go to Spokane and play in a real troupe and she told me she’d 
write to me and disappeared. I guess she didn’t know she was 
going to miss me, did you, girl? It hit me pretty hard—but I 
got a chance to go to New York—and the first mail I received 
when I got here was a letter from Spokane, just about the lone- 
liest letter ever written, and I couldn’t stand it, and telegraphed 
I’d meet her in St. Louis, just about the time she was wiring me 
she was on her way to New York. We passed somewhere on the 
road and then we were both broke and I had to wait for her 
while she bummed rides out to Missouri with three dollars in her 
pocket. aaa Sa 

ELLEN—I didn’t have any trouble getting rides. 

Davip—No, you wouldn’t. I was living in a cheap rooming 
house and this baggage arrived unexpectedly on my door-step 
without so much as a nightgown at one o’clock in the morning, 
and you can imagine the hell there was to pay. I swear she was 
the craziest, most beautiful child that ever walked the earth. 
I’d never been in love before, and.when she came to me it was 
like—it was like fate—it was like death—it was inevitable—it 
was beautiful and terrible—for me. I guess I don’t know why 
I’m telling you all this. 

CLEvE—But where did you stay that night? 

Davip—Oh, we managed to stay there, and I smuggled her out 
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before sunrise and found a room-for her and we both went look- 
ing for jobs. She got one first, of course, and shared her money 
with me—and all the time we were mad, perfectly mad, and 
Ellen was the maddest thing that ever ran up against conventions. 
I had to take a job in Des Moines—because nothing else offered, 
and we needed money—and I told her she’d have to stay in St. 
Louis and work hard and be good, but every few days she'd 
turn up at my place, looking rather shame-faced but very happy, 
having got to Des Moines, God knows how, across country. 

EtLten—And he was always very good and took me in, little 
bedraggled wretch that I was. 

Davip—God knows I was glad enough to see you. 

Cieve—And then you were married. 

Davi—Well, we didn’t mean to. Ellen had sworn she never 
would, but when I came back to St. Louis we went to a hotel 
and told the clerk we were married, but he didn’t believe us and 
they wouldn’t let us in anywhere—so we went and got married 
and showed the clerk the certificate. 

ELLEN—Damn his eyes. 

Davip—And the little bride cried all night because she’d gone 
back on her principles and disgraced herself by swearing away 
her freedom—and as a matter of fact she’s been kicking about 
it more or less ever since. 

CLEVE (after a moment)—It’s a marvellous story. 

Daviw—It was a marvellous story, wasn’t it, Gypsy? And 
it is. ! 

ErLeN—Only it’s rather— Well, I may have been crazy but i 
guess I wasn’t very beautiful. 

Davip—Ill decide that. 

EL.teN—I’d better put on some coffee and spare my blushes. 
(She goes to the kitchen.) 

CLrEvE—I wish I’d known her when she was like that. 

Davip—She hasn’t changed much. She’s just as mad as ever. 
It doesn’t do her any harm. I like her that way. 

ELLEN (pausing in the doorway as she enters the kitchen) — 
And even when you aren’t mad,—life seems to do such weird 
things to people. 


Now there is another ring at the doorbell and David lets in 
Mac, Sylvia and Marilyn, Sylvia leading, Mac with his arm 
- about Marilyn’s shoulders, giving an imitation of “the young 

lovers.” 

Marilyn’s greetings are warm and slightly explosive. She would 
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be effusive with her daughter if Ellen would play up to the 
_ maternal passion, but Ellen’s rather an icicle, according to 
Marilyn and always has been. . . 

Marilyn’s telegram, as expected, is from her husband. He 
wants her to come home when she has just left home. But, then, 
she’s his first wife and he’s her third husband. 

“They say husbands are deteriorating,” suggests Mac. 

“Well, they used to be better before the war,” admits Marilyn. 
“And (¢o ELLEN) before you tell me I can’t sleep here to-night 
because there’s only one bed in the house, let me inform you that 
with unusual forethought, I engaged a room at the Biltmore.” 

Still Ellen is not at all cheered. She knows her mother will 
stay there and talk all night as usual, and no one will get to 
work on time in the morning. 

Marilyn, however, is determined on this occasion to go back 
to her hotel, as planned, if Mac will drive her over. She’ll have 
lunch with Ellen next day, and that also will be in keeping with 
the customary routine. 

After they have gone the echo of Cleve’s good-by sticks in 
David’s mind. 

“Then if I don’t see you, good luck!” Cleve has said to Ellen. 

“What does that mean? ‘If I don’t see you?’” queries David, 
as he closes the door on Cleve. “Aren’t you and Cleve going 
out together to-morrow?” ; 


ELtEN—No. I’ve had enough theatre to last a long while. 

Davin—Is that on my account? 

ELLEN—No. On mine. 

Davinp—You know I wouldn’t want you to do anything you 
don’t want to do—just for me, don’t you, Gypsy? 

ExteN—I think I’d better stay home and start that set of 
Cooper. 

Davin>—Probably Jerry will be here. 

ELLEN—Oh, do you think so? 

Daviw~—Of course. Didn’t you think of it? 

ELLEN—It never occurred to me. 

Davin—I thought, may be— 

ELLren—Oh, no. 

Davip—Well, he’ll be here, of course. 

EL1LeN—It wasn’t on that account. It was—I think maybe I’d 
better go after all. Would you rather I did? 

Davip—I wouldn’t want to decide, honey. You know how I 
want things te be with us.—I don’t want to be one of those watch- 
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ing husbands—asking questions-and making rules. We didn’t 
start out that way and we couldn’t live that way. I want it to be 
so that it doesn’t matter where we go or what we do we'll always 
be secure. I want it to be just our secret, somehow, and we carry 
it everywhere with us, and the world doesn’t know about it. 
And maybe people think it doesn’t exist, some of them, and all the 
time we can laugh at them. I want you to love me—but I know 
how you dislike feeling bound and tied down. 

ELttEN—But, David— 

Davip—So, darling, you go to the theatre, or you stay home, 
or you do anything you like—it’s all right, isn’t it? 

ELLEN—I did want to see Cleve again. 

Davin—And you weren’t going to, on my account? 

ELLEN— Yes. 

Davip—That’s not fair, is it? Because then you won’t like 
me, if I keep you from doing things you want to do. 

ELLeEN—It is all right, isn’t it? Even if he is interested in me, 
and even if I’m—interested in him? 

Davip—Oh, darling—do you have to go? 

ELLeEN—No, dear. 

Davip—Of course you do. Or I’d be wishing you had. 

ELLEN—It’s funny—about Jerry coming. 

Davip—So, let’s plan it. 

ELLEN—What dress shall I wear? 

Davip—The new one, dear; you always feel gay in a new dress. 

ELLtEN—I know, only it’s a little dull, somehow. I wanted 
something a little more flaming. (She goes to the closet and 
opens the door, taking down an armful of dresses. She lays them 
over the backs of chairs and looks at them.) I think I’ll wear 
this: one. 

Davip—It’s hardly a theatre frock, darling. 

ELLEN—We may just go for a ride—if we can’t get seats. 

Davin—Oh. 

ELLEN (kissing him)—Is it all right, darling? 

Davip—I think so. 

ELLteEN—I don’t know—I think maybe I’d better wear some- 
thing else. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Four months later Ellen and David are having their usual late 
Sunday morning breakfast in their apartment. David is rather 
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solicitous as to Ellen’s state of health. A recent operation and 
her early return to work before she was entirely convalescent 
have left her, he fears, a bit weak. 

It is Ellen’s opinion, however, that she is perfectly well and the 
reference to the operation reminds her that she does not purpose 
having David pay the cost of it. That was her own affair. It 
was she who did not want to have a baby, not David. And he 
will need all his money if he goes on with his plan to continue 
his studies. 

Ellen’s mother is again in town and expecting David to take 
her to the theatre when he goes. Cleve Christen is also expected 
over for his usual Sunday afternoon call. Cleve, admits David, 
is still good company, despite the success of his book. It’s a 
wonder Ellen hasn’t fallen in love with him. Women must love 
a man for what he does as much as for what he is. Cleve is a 
success and her husband is a failure. 

A silly thing for him to worry about, according to Ellen, know- 
ing, as he should, that such things make not the slightest differ- 
ence. Still David is not satisfied. 

“J wish you were the way you used to be,” he says. ‘You 
used to have fun out of everything. Nobody could have been 
despondent living with you.” 

“T guess I’m just growing up. It’s a kind of delayed adolesence 
—merging into weltschmerz. I’m just finding out that life’s 
difficult.” 

Marilyn and Sylvia come in together and there is more talk of 
Ellen’s condition and her failure to take either her mother or 
her best friend into her confidence when she planned a thing like 
an operation. 

It isn’t a subject that Ellen is either ready to discuss or to 
argue about. She didn’t want her baby largely for fear it might 
have been a girl and grow to be like her—or her mother. That 
has happened. ‘If I were the child I’d be eternally grateful 
for not being born,” she says. “I’m thoroughly useless, and if I 
hadn’t been born I wouldn’t have to die. You see, when it’s 
gone this far, there’s no way out except dying.” 

They can’t understand Ellen’s mood. To Sylvia she has every- 
thing to live for. Marilyn thinks she should have children to 
stimulate her interest and her belief in things. And David is hurt 
because he fears that he is in some way responsible for Ellen’s 
unhappiness. But none of them is able now to arrest the flow 
of Ellen’s tears. 
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“Tf it were anybody else,” ventures Marilyn, “I’d know what 
was the matter. -I’d think she was in love.” 

“Marilyn thinks you are in love, darling,” repeats David. 
“That’s all right—we’re both in love—let’s have a good cry!” 

“Are you going to let me spoil your day, too?” Ellen demands 
of him. 

“Sure; if youre unhappy, I want to be unhappy, too. And if 
you don’t want to have a baby, we won’t have one—and any time 
you want to commit suicide, why, just call on me and we'll go 
out together.” 

“My God, it’s a suicide pact!” explodes Sylvia. 

“Sure, let’s have a suicide pact, kid!” laughs David. 

“That’s the first cheerful thought I’ve had to-day,” agrees 
Ellen, smiling through her tears. 

But there is nothing to smile at so far as Marilyn is concerned. 
She doesn’t approve of such discussions. First thing they know 
they’ll begin to mean it. 

“Don’t worry,” Ellen reassures her. “I fail at everything. 
I tried it once and when I got all ready to turn on the gas I 
found it was shut off because I hadn’t paid the bill.” ... 

Cleve and Mac arrive. They met at the doorbell, Mac explains, 
and have been inseparable ever since. They, too, are gradually 
made aware of Ellen’s unhappy state of mind and drawn, in a 
measure, into the discussion of suicide as a proper release. 

It is Marilyn’s opinion that Cleve, being a novelist and having, 
as the reviewers of his book insist, “uncanny insight into feminine 
psychology,” should know exactly how to advise Ellen. 

‘ 

-Marityn—Suppose there were. a beautiful girl who had every- 

thing her heart could desire, and she insisted upon weeping and 

discussing suicide—right after breakfast on a sunny Sunday 
morning— 

CLEvE—They all do that. 

MarityN—Wouldn’t you say she was in love? 

CLeve—Certainly. They all are. 

MarityNn—But she’s married. 

CLEvE—AIl the more reason. That makes it legal. 

Syrvia—But difficult—damn difficult. sa 

MarityN—Well, anyway—what would you prescribe? 

Cieve—Her best plan will probably be to take everything 
said to her with a grain of salt. Or, as I said before, ask Dr. 
Cadman. 
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_ Marityn—You’re no help at all, and I thought you were an 
authority. — 

ELLEN—He’s no authority—he’s a gentleman. 

MarityN—That’s enough to put an end to any conversation. 
They say a gentleman won’t tell. 

Sytvia—Won’t tell what? 

Marityn—Anything interesting. 

ELLEN—If{ you’re talking about me, what I need is a sea 
voyage. I prefer the Mediterranean. I want to go all alone 
and be made love to by the captain. 

Mac—Now we're getting at it. She’s fed up with home life. 
Hey, David, Ellen wants to go on a deep sea voyage. 

Daviv (emerging, dressed)—You can’t go. 

Mac—So the Mediterranean’s all wet. 


David is ready to take Marilyn to the theatre. Then it occurs 
to him that it might be possible to make a date with his wife for 
dinner. At first Ellen seems agreeable—then she remembers 
about a previous engagement with Cleve. Cleve, however, is 
perfectly willing to overlook that engagement. 


Davip (to ELLEN)—Good!—come and eat with your husband. 
You can have dinner with Cleve any time. And of course you do. 

CLEvVE—We'll let it go, of course. 

ELLEN—Oh, no, we won’t. How could I do that when I’ve 
asked you here? 

Davip—Why not both come on up and eat with me? I think 
that would be grand. 

CLEvE—Certainly. 

ELLEN—Well, I don’t, so let’s not argue about it. 

Davip—You won’t do it? 

ELLEN—No, dear—I have an engagement. 

Marityn—Well, Ellen— 

ELLEN—He shouldn’t have reminded me that he’s my husband. 
I don’t like the idea of anybody having marital rights over me— 
and he knows that. 

Davip—Oh, grow up, child. Be your age. Why take offense 
at a word? 

ELLEN—It isn’t the word. You meant it. 

Davip—you have some ancient infantile fixation on feminine 
independence. 

ELLEN—It’s not very ancient and it’s not very infantile and I 
certainly have it—so you might as well accept it. 
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Davin>—Why, sure. I was quite-wrong. Cleve had a previous 
engagement with you, so naturally— Only don’t fall for her, 
Cleve. God help the poor unfortunates that fall for Ellen. Com- 
ing, Marilyn? 

MarityN—I’m ready. 


The situation is not helped a great deal when the janitor comes ~ 
to inquire about the Hastings’ intention of renewing the lease 
and promptly picks Cleve as the Mr. Hastings to whom he should 
speak. In view of which situation David flounces out of the 
door casting back of him the advice that Ellen and Cleve had 
better decide whether they want to re-rent the apartment or not. 

Sylvia and Mac are agreed that Ellen was wrong in hurting 
David’s feelings, but Ellen is convinced she was right. There is 
no special virtue in being a husband, as David seems to think. 
He doesn’t support her. Nobody supports her, nor ever will. 

Now Mac and Sylvia are gone and Cleve and Ellen face each 
other across the room. Neither is very happy. Cleve feels that 
he is responsible for David and Ellen’s misunderstanding and 
Ellen is sure it is all due to her being in one of her devastating 
“not giving a damn about anything” moods. 


ELtEN—Why didn’t I tell him you’d be here to dinner? You 
couldn’t possibly know I’d lied about that. 

CLEvE—But it wasn’t clever of me. 

ELLEN—It was just because you wanted to be nice to him. 

CLEvE—I do want to be nice to him. It’s pretty embarrassing 
to talk to him when he doesn’t know. It might be worse if he 
knew, but at any rate, I wouldn’t feel like a scoundrel. 

‘ELLEN—I used to believe in doing what I pleased and not 
being ashamed of it—and I still believe in that—only I can’t 
hurt him that much. I can’t tell him now—now that he’s feeling 
so low about his work—and so I live with him—and despise 
myself. Cleve, I haven’t any respect for myself any more. I—I 
tell lies. I used to think I’d cut off my hand before I’d tell lies. 

CLrve—It is my doing. 

ELLEN—No, it isn’t. It’s mine. It isn’t your affair at all. — 
Only, if it’s hard for you to meet him and talk to him, knowing 
he doesn’t know, imagine how utterly I hate myself, living here— 
and knowing he doesn’t know. 

Cireve—And yet you don’t tell him. 

ELLEN—I can’t. I’ve tried, honestly—and I can’t. I can’t 
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bear to hurt him that much when it seems so unnecessary and he 
hasn’t deserved it. If he’d only do something to hurt me—but 

e won’t. He’s in love with me so much he couldn’t love any- 
body else. And sometimes when I’m with him I can’t believe 
I love anybody else. He’s so generous and perfect—and I do 
love him. y, 

CLrvE—I ought to go away. I could now. I could give up 
my job. 

ELLEN—I know, I’ve thought of it. 

CitEveE—Do you want me to? 

ELLEN—I’ve thought of it, and I know how it would be. 
Everything would seem empty if you went away. Do you want 
to gor 

CLEVE—Ill go if you send me. I don’t know what I’d do. I 
wouldn’t care where I was. 

ELLEN—I almost did go away—without telling you. I havea 
chance to go now. 

CLEVE—Where? 

ELLEN—To England. I think I’d like it there. I’ve never 
been abroad. 

CLEvE—Do you want to go? 

ELLEN—David doesn’t want me to. Anyway,—I was afraid 
I'd write to you—and pretty soon I’d come running back to you 
—and it wouldn’t be any use—so—what’s the use? (She smiles 
ruefully.) If we could only—not be together—but just love each 
other and see each other sometimes. 

CieveE—That would mean we were getting over it,—wouldn’t 
it? 

ELLEN—Would it? Id love yon just as much. I might love 
you better— 

CLEVE—But we eouldu’t touch each other without wanting 
more— 

ELLEN—I know—I know—only some time I'll have to tell 
David—and how can I tell him, Cleve? It doesn’t do any good 
if I don’t tell him everything. You don’t know what David’s 
meant to me. We—we almost grew up together—we know each 
other so well—he’s made me over and changed me—and I’ve 
changed him—it’s almost as if I wouldn’t have any background 
without him—and I can never have him back if he doesn’t know 
all about me. So I'll have to tell him—and if there’s too much 
to tell—I couldn’t stay here anyway. Maybe there’s too much 
already. 
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Cirve—Oh, God, I wish I’d never met David—so I could hurt 
him—without caring! Or_else that’I’d met him before I fell in 
love with you! Then it never would have happened. _ 

EtLEN—-But I knew him before I fell in love with you—and 
it didn’t save me, did it? It wasn’t your doing. I must have 
wanted to be unfaithful. But I thought I’d go on loving him 
just the same. I just felt that I was too young and too much 
alive never to be free again—Don’t pay any attention to me 
to-day—forgive me. (She buries her head on his shoulder.) 

Cirve—My dear—my dear— 

ELLEN (raising her head)—Hello, lover. 

CLeve—Hello, sweetheart. 

ELLEN—It’s been such an unhappy day—let’s not be unhappy 
any more. Tell me what the new novel’s going to be about. 

CrLevE—I don’t know. 

ELLEN—You must know. 

Cirve—Well, it’s about some people that lived in Boston.— 
(A pause.) 

ELLeEN—And then what? 

Creve—Oh, they just lived there and they didn’t like it much— 

ELLEN—I shouldn’t think they would— 

Creve—And so,—they didn’t like it much, and that goes on 
for some time—and finally they don’t like it at all. 

ELLEN— Yes? 

CLEvE—And that’s the end. 

ELLEN—Um—yourre sure it’s Boston? 

CLevE—I think so. It might have been Chicago. 

ELLEN—Yes—that part about their not liking it—or Philadel- 
phia. I think it’s going to be a wonderful novel. It has such 
a thrilling plot. 

CLEve—Yes—hasn’t it? 

ELLteEN—But I think I like your fairy stories better. Tell me 
one. 

CLEvE—I don’t know any to-day. f 

ELLEN—Don’t you even know the one about once there wasn’t 
any princess and so her father wasn’t a king and he didn’t have 
any castle? 

Creve—And so there wasn’t any fairy God-mother at her 
christening, because there wasn’t any christening and she wasn’t 
born at all— 

ELLtEN—Fortunate, fortunate girl. 

Creve—And it wasn’t true that a knight came riding over 
the plain and the dwarf let down the draw-bridge—and it couldn’t 
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have been true because there wasn’t any knight and there wasn’t 
any dwarf and there wasn’t any draw-bridge—and all this never 
happened, once upon a time, long, long, ago. 

ELLEN—And all this never happened—once upon a time, long, 
long, ago. That’s why I love you. 

CLEvE—Why? x 

ELLEN—Because of the way you say things. 

CLEVE—Do you know why I love you? 

ELLEN—No. 

CLEvE—Because you’re fey. “Your mother was a leprechaun, 
your father was a Friar.” 

ELLEN—It may be true about the friar—I never did trust my 
mother. Did you have any parents, lover, or did you fall from 
a star?p—I never asked you. 

CLEvVE—The tide washed me up. 

ELLEN—AIl wet. 

CLEVE—All washed up. 


Now Cleve has gone to the Players’ Club to meet a literary 
lion of sorts. It’s about his book or his career or something. 
He thinks perhaps he won’t go, so long as Ellen wants him not 
to, but she is immediately sensible again and urges him to 
keep his promise—both to the lion and to her—but he must 
also promise that he won’t fall in love with anybody else——that 
he will come back before six and that he will be a little lonely 
without her... . 

David’s on the phone. He, too, is unhappy. Worried for fear | 
he has been mean to Ellen and eager to come home and explain. 
She will be there, of course. Cleve has gone and isn’t coming 
back till dinner time, she tells David. 

Now Sylvia and Mac are back. Just driving by and thought 
perhaps Ellen would go for a ride with them. No, Ellen doesn’t 
think she wants to go. She has been planning a long, splendid 
afternoon “alone with her fixations.” 

Truth of the matter is, Sylvia confesses, Mac wants to talk 
with Ellen. Mac’s worried about Cleve. Worried about Ellen’s 
flirting with everybody. Worried about the chances she takes 
of losing David. But Ellen is in no mood to listen, and they 
go on. 

Now Marilyn is back from the theatre, also worried. The 
time has come, Marilyn thinks, when she and Ellen should talk 
some things out. Ellen’s apparent contempt for her mother for 
one thing. Marilyn doesn’t feel that she has deserved that. What 
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has she done to deserve it? When Ellen was little they had such 
good times. Then suddenly Ellen seemed to lose all respect for 
her mother. Why? 

Ellen refuses to say. It was only a childish impression. It is 
still childish of her to remember it. There is nothing to be done 
about it. 


MarityNn—We'll have to do something about it, Ellen—be- 
cause I’m your mother—and you need me. If you could only 
respect me for a little while—maybe I could save you. 

ELLEN—From what? 

MarityN—From being the kind of person I am. 

ELLEN—Well, I’m not the kind of person you are—and I’m not 
going to be! I think probably you’ve done more for me that 
way than you could ever do by talking to me. 

MarityN—Ellen, tell me—I do deserve that much—tell me 
what it is that has been between us so long— 

ELLEN—No. 

Marityn—Ellen— 

ELLEN—You really want to know? 

Marityn—Yes. 

Erten—I don’t want to hurt you. (There is a silence.) Do 
you remember—do you remember one summer before Father died 
when I was ten or so—that you and I went somewhere to stay 
for a few months—with some relatives—and it was rather crowded 
and there was only one room for us? and one bed? 

Marityn—Yes. 

ELLEN—And there was a man there I didn’t like, but you 
seemed to like him for some reason? 

. MarityN—Who was it? 

ELiteN—I don’t know his name—I just remember there was an 
odor about him I didn’t like—and one night I woke up shud- 
dering—and that odor was in the room— 

Marityn—Darling, you were wrong. It’s not true. . 

ELtEN—Oh, yes. And then there was something else—about 
—well—it doesn’t matter. 

Marityn—It’s not true. i 

E1tten—Oh, I knew you’d lie about it. You’d always lieE— 

Marityn—I’d lie! You dare tell me I’d lie? 

ELLEN—Yes, you’d lie! You’d do it and you’d lie about it! 
You’d do it over and over again, and lie about it every time! 
And you have! 

Marityn—What kind of thing do you think I am—? 
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Etten—I know what you are, and I wouldn’t like to tell 
you! I have begun to tell you what I know about you! You 
thought I was a child! It’s sickening! 

MarityN—You say that to me, knowing that you’re deceiving 
your husband—living with another man and making David a 
fool—and you find me sickening! Oh, I know you! I know 
every breath you draw and every thought you think! Looking 
like a pure, innocent child, and posing that way—and living 
like a He’s your second lover! and how old are you? 

ELLEN—Why am I that way? Who put it in my blood? 
You! You! Do you wonder you make me hate myself?—It’s 
not true about me! I won’t have it true! 

MarityN—Do you think I wouldn’t know about Cleve, Ellen? 
I know you so well—everything about you. Do you know why 
I came back, dear? You don’t want to be like me and I don’t 
want you to be. Don’t, don’t be like me! It’s misery, darling, 
long misery. I had something—like David—and then—there was 
something in me that couldn’t live up to him and now I’m just 
empty—and you will be—oh, I know so well! Keep David, 
dear one, and live up to him—even if it isn’t in you to live up 
to him, Keep him and learn to be like him—there’s happiness 
that way—and oh! I hope you never know what’s on the other 
side? (There is a long silence, and then MaRityN goes on speak- 
ing.) Ellen, dear, you see, we do need each other. (ELLEN rises 
and Marityn embraces her.) 

ELLEN—Don’t. 

MarityN—You see, one has a child and dreams about it—and 
then one can’t bear to have things go wrong in the same way— 

ExLtEN—Don’t, don’t, Mother—when this thing happened to 
you, did you—try not to? 

Mariryn—Oh, yes. 

ELLEN—But it happened anyway? 

Marityn—Yes. 

ELteN—Don’t you see? 

Marityn—lIf you only wouldn’t hate me, maybe I could help 
you. 

ELLeN—I can’t hate any one as much as I hate myself. 

MarityN—But you’re so cold—you’re always so cold. 

ELteN—You can’t help me. 

Maritryn—I’m going now. 

ELLEN—Yes. 

Se rrpeee On might as well go back to the theatre. I might as 
wi 
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Erren—Yes. (Marityn kisses.her and then turns and goes 
out.) shee Pee oe 


Marilyn has no more than closed the door when Ellen turns to 
the closet, takes out a suitcase and begins deliberately packing 
it with her things. Once, during the packing, she stops, takes a 
book from the bookcase and tries to read. But the call of the 
first impulse is too strong. Again she takes: up the packing 
and finishes it. Then she goes to the telephone, calls Cleve and 
tells him not to come to dinner. She will see him later at his 
house. 

Ellen is sitting on her packed suitcase by the door, waiting, 
when David comes, She is in tears as she throws her arms about 
him and tells him that she is leaving him. 

At first he refuses to take her seriously. He, too, has been 
unhappy at the thought of his being cruel to her. He had to 
come back and tell her so, his love for her is so great. Frequently 
she tries to stop him, but his confession is eager and will not 
be halted. 

“Oh, yes, let me tell you what it’s been like, Gypsy,” he 
protests. “I used to call you Gypsy in fun long ago because 
you were such a funny flibbertygibbet girl, always going a little 
mad and flying off on some wild tangent—and then coming back 
to me and laughing about it with me—so it was always just a 
- kind of lark between us—so it didn’t matter. And I told you 
you had a gypsy heart, and you said nobody could be as faithful 
as a gypsy—and it was true—I was sure it was—and then that 
thing happened—about Jerry—and it was like lightning strik- 
ing— It was—you know I said I’d trust you just as much after- 
ward—and I have tried to—only I couldn’t—all I know is that 
you love truth and you’ll- always tell me— ... And, about 
Cleve. I don’t know whether you believe it or not—but it’s going 
to be the same as with Jerry if it goes on—and that was why I 
couldn’t help being cruel, because I knew that—and when I 
went away to-day I knew I was driving you to Cleve—but I 
couldn’t help that, either. I thought if I couldn’t trust you I 
didn’t want to trust you. Then when I got to the theatre I had 
to come home to you and tell you—tell you this— ‘You can be 
a gypsy if you like, dear—only be my gypsy—Come back to me 
now—before you give too much to Cleve. I know you came back 
to me, even after Jerry—and you’d come back to me again—if it 
were that way with Cleve—but it’s too hard, dear—I can’t bear 
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it. I know I told you, when we were married, that you could 
always be free—but Gypsy, Gypsy—I can’t bear it! 


There are tears in Ellen’s voice as she tries haltingly to explain 
that she must go; that only by going can she save him from 
further misery. She’s a horrible person, insists Ellen; a'horrible 
person, like her mother. 

“We're liars, both of us—and I hate her for it, and I hate 
myself. Just to-day I knew that I was like her—and now I 
know I’m horrible—and there’s no help for me.” 

Then in the fulness of a further confession she tells him of 
Cleve and of her disloyalty all the months she has known Cleve; 
of the lies she told because to tell him the truth would hurt 
him so. It wasn’t Cleve’s fault. At least it was her fault as 
much as Cleve’s. 


ELLEN—At first I thought if I’d tell you it would be all right 
‘ again—as it was before—and we’d be back together—and then 
I saw if I told you—it would be the end. And it is—David— 
it is. 

Daviw—Yes, you’d better go— It isn’t you any more—it 
isn’t you standing there—a fiend out of hell couldn’t have hurt 
me more, couldn’t have planned it to hurt me more! But—it 
can’t be! We—couldn’t live— 

ELLEN—You’d hate me some time. I want to go, while there’s 
still beauty to remember—before you quite hate me. 

Davipv—It isn’t you I hate, Gypsy. It’s the whole world, for 
being like this. 

ELLEN—I’ve been so untrue you’d never believe me again— 
and—it isn’t over—with Cleve. If I lived here it would be a lie. 
—And—that was why I couldn’t take the money from you. 

Daviw (burying his face in his hands)—Yes, oh, yes. Oh, yes. 

ELLEN—Oh, you'll be so much better off without me—David, 
dear. If only you’d never known me—if you’d loved somebody 
else— 

Davin—I couldn’t. There’s never been anybody else. There 
couldn’t be. When you go—all the beauty in the world goes 
with you. And it won’t come again. Never, never. It will never 
come again. Ill never believe anything again. Ive never be- 
lieved in anything but you—and even now—if you told me—it 
wasn’t true—and you’d come back to me—I think I’d believe 
you. 

ELLEN (kneeling and taking his hands)—Oh, it is true, and 
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I won’t come back, my David, and you won’t know where I am, 
and so I needn’t hurt you any more—but if I did I’d hurt you 
again and again and again—till you would hate me—don’t you 
see? (He takes her in his arms and they kiss passionately.) 

Davio—Oh, Gypsy, Gypsy, Gypsy! (She loosens herself from 
his arms and goes to the door.) Yes—it’s true. 

ELLEN—Good-by, David. Please—remember me the way you 
loved me. 

Davip—Are you going to Cleve? 

ELLEN—You’re never to know where I am. 

Davio—I must know that. (A pause.) 

ELLtEN—No—I'm not. I couldn’t very well go to Cleve, could 
I? Even I couldn’t very well go from one man to another 

Davip—How can I know that? 

ELLEN—I’ve been a bad penny to you, David—and now that 
you're losing, me you'll have all your luck—everything you ever 
dreamed of. Don’t let me hurt you any more! 

Davip—What else have I to live for? Nothing but—just you. 

ELLEN—I’m not worth it. Good-by. 


Davip (rising, smiling at her)—Do you think I’d ever say ) 


good-by to you, Gypsy girl? Don’t you know whose girl you 
are—even now? 

EtLtEN—I know how hard it is to say good-by. (He moves a 
step toward her.) No, don’t come. I think I’ll always love you, 
David. But I’ve told so many lies—so many lies. I don’t want 
to lie any more. I’ve told my last lie to you, David. Good-by. 
(She goes out.) 

The curtain falls, 


ACT TTL 


Two weeks later, in Ellen’s one-room furnished apartment on 


East 41st Street, Cleve Christen is seated at a table writing. 


It is “a rather dull little place, made lively by one or two spots 
of color added by Ellen—a bright shawl, perhaps, and futurist 
draperies at the window.” 

A moment later, Ellen lets herself in the hall door. She is 
pleased to find Cleve there. It is nice for him to have a key 
to her apartment. There is a thrill in thinking all the way home 
from the office that he will be there waiting for her. 

There is a shade of disappointment in her voice, however, 
when she discovers that in place of finishing the chapter he has 


promised to deliver to his publishers the following morning Cleve ; 
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has spent practically the whole day writing a poem. Poetry, 
Cleve confesses, is a vice with him. He never does it except at 
such times as he should be doing something else. 

Cleve lets Ellen read the poem, though under protest. She 
is not to think that it’s about her. The first of it begins— 


“Your love is like a quicksand where men build, 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 
Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears—” 


“Whose love is like a quicksand?” The thought troubles Ellen. 
But Cleve is sure it can’t be his love of her. And the poem 
is so beautiful that she is of a mind to forgive him for having 
written it instead of the chapter he should have written. Now 
they will have to stay in for the evening while the chapter is 
written, even though Cleve is quite doubtful that he would be 

_able to write with Ellen in the room, even if she did sit in the 
corner and never make a sound, as she promises. 
They are both a little troubled about their love. Despite his 
protestations to the contrary Ellen can’t feel quite certain that 
Cleve loves her “terribly,” as he insists. She is still worried 
a little about the love that is like a quicksand. And it may be 
her thought is somewhat disturbed by the fact that she has had 
luncheon with David, who still doesn’t know all about Cleve and 
thinks Ellen is indulging her passion for freedom by living by 
herself. Perhaps, thinks Ellen, she should go back to David. 
She doesn’t seem to be of much good to Cleve, and David does 
need her. She still can’t bring herself to hurt David by telling 
him all the truth. 
“You see, if he were in my place—if we were still living 
together and I loved him but he’d fallen in love with some one 
else—he’d grind that other love out of himself like a devil—he’d 
put his heel on it and stay with me—and even if he were 
living alone away from me he’d set his teeth and school him- 
self to live alone, no matter how he was tempted. He can’t 
imagine being any other way. And so he can’t imagine that 
Id go deliberately from him to any one else. He thinks we’re 
dedicated to each other—that there’s something sacred between 
—us. How could I tell him?” 

There’s a letter from Jerry, too. The dashing Jerry, with the 
colossal ego. Jerry has heard that Ellen has left David and he 
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thinks she may as well return to him. A silly idea to Ellen, Not 
so impossible to Cleve. - Ellen can understand how she could 
have fallen in love with Jerry originally. She was living with the 
staid and sober David and along came Jerry “who dances and 
knows all the good places to go and all the new songs before 
anybody else has heard them—” But that is all over. Now she 
loves being staid and sober with Cleve. 

“Sometimes it seems to me that it will be the same with me as 
with David,” says Cleve. “As if—any time I took my hand 
away from you—you’d be gone. As if—I’d happened to catch a 
bird in my hand, and the minute I unclasped my fingers—it 
would leave me—and glad to be free.” 

And later he says: ‘I’m not so easily hurt as some people, 
Ellen. I’m fairly hard-boiled and aware of myself. But if I 
let myself go as deep in love with you as I could—and then you 
got tired of being slow and quiet, and drifted away again with 
somebody like Jerry—well—I’d be pretty near ruined. How 
much can you promise me, Ellen—and for how long?” 

“One can’t promise in love,” she answers, frankly. “A woman — 
can’t. Only—even if I did want excitement for a while, that 
wouldn’t last long, and I’d want you more afterwards.” | 

“It wouldn’t do any good then. If there were ever anybody — 
else—even the shadow of anybody else—we’d have to come to 
an end. I’m not patient that way.” 

If he could only believe her, Ellen insists, nobody else matters. — 
Neither Jerry—nor Mr. Young—nor Wells— Wells? Whose | 
Wells? Oh, just a man in the office who takes Ellen to lunch 
occasionally. And makes love to her, the way men do, But — 
that doesn’t really matter— 


‘And then Jerry calls. A rather flashy, actor type is Jerry, — 
thoroughly self-poised. He has not come with any thought of — 
staying, he assures both Ellen and Cleve. He’d just found out at ~ 
the office where Ellen was and he thought he might as well take a - 
chance on calling since she wouldn’t answer-telephone calls or 
letters. Of course, if she’s all dated up—That’s all right with 
Jerry— 

“As the fellow said when he was kicked out of the speakeasy — 
the third time: ‘I know what’s the matter. They don’t want me 
in there.’ ” 

Still, as he has only two days in town, Jerry thought— 

‘Ellen isn’t interested. Even after Cleve has considerately, 
and a little peevishly, left them alone, Ellen isn’t interested. 
Which isn’t easy for Jerry to understand. 
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“Things like that don’t change, darling,” Jerry is insisting. 
“J’m just the same and you’re just the same. And as long as I 
want you the way I do, I know you want me—even if you 
won’t admit it.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” Ellen answers him. “1 don’t know anything 
about you and I care less. I never felt such relief in all my life 
as when I was able to say to you that last time—that nothing 
you could say or do would ever move me. I hated myself for 
loving you, and being a slave to you—and do what you wanted 
—and I hate to think of it now. And I hope Ill never have to 
tell you this again. You made me say it. I don’t like being 
cruel.” ; 

It’s true, Ellen admits, that she has left David, and that she 
is in love with Cleve. But she’s going back to David. 

It is all quite mystifying to Jerry, but he accepts the situation 
gracefully and is gone. 

There is a telephone call from the man named Wells—at the 
office. It’s about the possibility of Ellen’s going to the theatre 
with him that evening. She doesn’t see how she can—and yet— 
No, it is all too complicated. She can’t tell when she will be 
free. But everything is all right. She’s not angry— 

Then David comes. He’s awfully lonesome. He’s fussed, too, 
by the people who learn someway that Gypsy has left him. He 
isn’t getting along very well, but he tries not to be too complain- 
ing about it. He doesn’t want to distress her with his ‘“melan- 
choly Dane stuff.” But he does wonder if she feels any freer, 
now that she doesn’t have to go home to a husband every 
night. 


ELLEN—Maybe all those old-fellows were right when they said 
there wasn’t any freedom. 

Davin—“Husbands do not a prison make, nor marriage life 
a cage?” 

ELLEN—Something like that. 

Davio>—We’ve learned something, anyway, haven’t we? 

ELLEN—You, too? 

Davip—I’m learning so fast it makes me dizzy. I walked home 
with a fellow out of the show last night, and he kept saying— 
“Christ, I wish something would happen—anything!” I said, 
“How’d you feel if your wife left you?” and he said, “Well, 
I’d know I was alive anyway.” That’s one thing I could never 
complain of about you. You never gave me much chance to get 

bored. 
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ELLEN—That’s not ee to pe one of the witelg virtues, — 


is it? 
Davip—I guess I don’t care fee for wifely virtues. Anyhow, 


you’ve spoiled me for any one else. You make the run of girls — 
look so damned insipid. They haven’t any minds of their own ~ 


and they wouldn’t know how to act if they had. They get on 
my nerves. 

ELLEN—I’ve been thinking if you married some one like that 
you’d be really happy—for the first time. It would be so peace- 
ful—and you could settle down and get some work done. 


=e 


Davip—Oh, to hell with the peaceful ones! I think I prob- — 
ably fell in love with you because you were so much alive nobody — 
could ever count on you. It’s better to cause excitement than to © 


be a housewife. I only wish I weren’t such a damned good house- 
wife myself. You ought to see the old place. I keep it so clean 
I don’t dare walk across the floor. Very likely I’m hoping 
all the time you'll come back to it—Only I know you're in love 


with Cleve now. I’ve finally realized that—No, I haven’t either 


I don’t believe it. I simply can’t believe it. 
ELLEN—I can’t either—when I see you and talk to you. 
Davip—Are you ever coming back, Gypsy? 
ELLEN—Are you sure you want me? 
Davip—I’d give the world for you. If you wanted to come. 
ELLEN—Wouldn’t it matter, about Cleve? 
Davin—You do love him, don’t you? 
. ELLEN—Yes. 
Davio—Then—you can’t come— How could you? 
ELLEN—We’d remember Cleve, dear—and you’d be tortured 
over that sometimes—but I’d get over it. It wouldn’t matter in 


the end. I suppose I’d always be the same bad egg—only I’d 


try so much harder to live your way. David, I’m so sick of being 
the kind of person I am. Maybe what I want is for you to save 
me from myself. I feel so empty here. I wouldn’t be doing it 
for you. If I go on—without you—I'll never know who I am.— 
If only I could love you— 

Davin—You'll love me again some time if you come to me, 


Ellen. It isn’t too late. If you’d gone to Cleve when you left — 
me it might have been—I’d have felt so deadly estranged and — 
cold—to have you do that deliberately. But we aren’t really — 


apart now—and Gypsy, girl, I wish you knew how empty our 
little place is down town without you. It’s the center of al: 
emptiness. There’s just nothing there— 

ELLEN—David! 
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Davin—What is it, dear? 

ELtLreN—Oh, I can’t! I can’t! I can’t! 
| Davip—What is it? 

ELtEN—I’ve been living with Cleve! He’s been living here 
with me. (A pause.) 

Davip—How can you say that? You don’t mean that? 

ELLEN—I have to say it! 

Davio>—Then—you lied to me—when you said you weren’t 
going to him. In the very moment of your truth-telling, you lied 
to me. 

ELLEN—I thought I’d never see you again! David, it’s true— 
It’s true—but it’s true, too, that I’m lost without you. I need 
so much to go back to you—need you more than you need me. 
—Isn’t there any way? 


Before David can answer Cleve is at the door. He has come 
to take Ellen to dinner. Finding David, he senses the need of an 
explanation. 

“T don’t know what you think of me, David,” he says, “but 
I guess I’d know what I’d think of you—if we changed places. 
You'll never forgive me, and I don’t blame you. But I do want 
to say this: I loved Ellen before I knew you. It had all begun 
before I knew you. It wouldn’t have happened if that hadn’t 
been true.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference now,” says David, as he walks 
out the door. Ellen calls after him but he does not turn. 

Instinctively she turns to Cleve for comfort. Her mind is con- 
fused. She had to tell David the truth, even though Cleve can’t 
understand why. She feels now that she has lost them both. 
“T’ve tried telling the truth and I’ve tried telling lies,” she says. 

“You don’t use discretion, my dear,’ ventures Cleve. “You 
throw lies and the truth around like brickbats. Maybe you're 
essentially a truth-telling person and shouldn’t try to lie.” 

“T’m afraid I’m essentially a liar and never should have tried 
to tell the truth,” she says. 

“Tf you were you’d do it better.” 

“Something’s changed in me, Cleve,” she goes on. “I’m all 
‘different. I used to have things to be proud of. I did what I 
wanted to do because I wasn’t afraid. There was some kind of 
character in that, even when I hurt people. But now I’m like a 
slinking little animal, spitting out the truth when I’m cornered 
—just like every woman I’ve ever despised.” 

' Cleve tries to be comforting. There are further assurances of 


Ay 
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his love, further declarations that he always will love her, know- 
ing her for all that she is. ie 

“Nobody could love me if he didn’t make up things to believe 
about me,” insists Ellen. Nor is she satisfied with the repetition 
of his statement that she is adorable. 


ELLEN—No, I want you to know! I want you to know so I 
- can be sure! Tell me what I’m like and call me all the bad 
names I deserve, so I can be sure you know me and love me 
anyway. 

CLEVE—What bad names do you deserve? 

ELt1eN—Darling, I hate women who play the game with men, 
and lead them on when it doesn’t mean anything, and scheme 
to take men away from other women, and play one man off 
against another! I hate it—and loathe them—and I’m always 
doing it—oh—without intending to at all—always making myself 
liked too much, and getting a thrill out of it even while I most 
despise it. Did you know that about me? 

Crreve—lIsn’t that perfectly natural? 

ELLEN—Well—and I am hard-hearted, Cleve, even with you 
sometimes—and then again I can’t help wanting to be too good 
to. people—to men who seem to want me a lot—it seems so un- 
important not to. Oh, no, I can’t make you see it. 

Creve—Dearest, women have been that way since the world 
began. 

ELLEN—AI] women? 

CLEvE—To a certain extent. 

ELLEN—So that they were never quite sure of themselves, and 
they had to fight to be honest and true and faithful—to the per- 
son they’re in love with? 

_Cirve—I don’t believe that of you. 

ELLEN—Don’t you? 


Ay, Brae hhh OD BY! 
’ ob yah 


Cireve—There was Jerry, for instance. He wanted you a lot u 


this evening, didn’t he? And you weren’t overly good to him. 
EtteEN—No. But I let him kiss me good-by. © 
CLEvE—Did you, dear? j 
E.ten—Yes. And something in me tells me not to tell you _ | 
that—never to tell anything like that—only I want so terribly 
to be honest with somebody, dear— ey 
CLEVE—Well— | 
ELLEN—Will you mind if I tell you things like that? Don’t 


mind, please. It’s all right if I can tell you, but if I can’t it 4 
goes on eating at me till I’m not sure of myself. And then— — 
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there’s another thing. Cleve, you asked me about Wells. Would 
you think I didn’t love you if you knew he’d kissed me? Be- 
cause I do love you. 

_,  CrEvE—Since you’ve known me? 

ELLEN—Yes. But it didn’t mean anything, dear. Oh, lover, 
do you think I ought to be called terrible names? You remember 
I told you somebody kept me at the office pouring a long story 
into my ear? It was just Wells trying to argue me into going 
out with him—and—that’s all. 


Almost involuntarily Cleve moves away from her, and there 
is no sympathy in his voice as he questions her. Wasn’t it some- 
thing like this that she told David when she met him? Her 
despairing admission that it might have been brings fear to his 
heart. Thus it is always to be with Ellen. ‘“You’re like quick- 
silver, like an image in a mirror,” he says; “and the worst of it is 
you don’t want to be that way—but you are—” 

“Cleve, you hurt me—so—” 


Crreve—I’d rather—anything else—than have to hurt you— 
but if I don’t you'll hurt me some time—more terribly than any- 
thing can ever hurt you. I saw David go out that door. I don’t 
want ever to go out a door that way, beaten—beaten by life, be- 
cause of you. I wouldn’t ever dare pin that much hope on you. 
I’d never know, and you’d never know, when you’d betrayed 
me and have to deceive me. 

ELLEN—Lover, do you think I’d lie to you? 

CLEvE—Some time. 

ELLEN—No, no, Cleve. That was why we talked about all 
this—because I wanted you to know I wouldn’t lie to you!—I 
want so much to be true! I want somebody to make me true! 
Don’t you think I can, Cleve, if you'll help me? (He glances at 
her—torn but unable to answer.) You could have all of me, 
Cleve! I don’t want anything else! I don’t even want to live. 
' I wish David had killed me. 

CievE—Think, dear, and answer this candidly—has anybody 
_ ever had all of you? Could you be true to any one—for a life- 
time? 

ELLEN—No. 

CLEvE—You see what that would mean to me? I love you— 
as I’ve never loved anybody else—but I’d rather hurt us both 
_ now than be broken on the wheel by you. 
_ EtteN—Do you think you’d—better not see me again? 
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CLEVE—Yes. 

ELLEN—Cleve! AL RS 

CLEVE—It’s not easy for me. 

ELLEN—Why? 

CLEvE—It’s too late. I can’t leave you. 

E1tteN—Oh, you poor silly. You think it’s going to hurt me 
too much. Do you imagine anybody matters that much to me? 

CLEevE—I do. 

ELtteN—Pure masculine vanity, darling. They all think that. 
Anyhow you're a Greek derelict and I refuse to wreck you. I 
have some respect for literature— 

Cieve—Don’t pretend with me, Ellen. If I go now I’m failing 
you utterly. 

ELLEN—Wouldn’t you rather fail me now than have me fail 
you later? Because I assure you I would. I fail everybody in 
the end. I’m quite certain of that because you told me so your- 
self. 

CLEVE—Ellen! 

ELLEN (angry)—How could I want you here after what you’ve 
said to me? Go—and go quickly! (He steps toward her.) No! 
Never! (He stops.) You were quite right about me. I would 
have betrayed you and lied to you and broken you. I’m per- 
fectly unreliable and indecent! And now that I know it and you 
know it there’s nothing more to say. (He is silent.) Is there 
any other way I can tell you I don’t want you here? If there is 
Tl say it! (CiErve looks at her a moment, then takes his hat 
and goes. ELLEN slips down beside the chair where Curve sat, 
sobbing quietly. She rises, sees the poem and reads it.) 


“Your love is like a quicksand where men build, 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 
Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears, 
And finding there when next they see your face 
No tower or image out of all that dream 

They set upon you; only in its place 

Sweet disenchanted laughter, mocking them.” 


Well, I’m a good poem, anyway. That’s something. (She 
looks toward the gas-jet on the wall, goes to it, turns it on—then 
off—goes to the window and closes it, then enters the kitchenette 
for a moment. Reéntering, she lies on the bed, the manuscript 
still in her hand. She reads to herself, and sniffs at the gas in 
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annoyance, making childish faces. The telephone rings. She 
ignores it, but it continues to ring. She finally gets up, takes 
the receiver off the hook and sets it down on the table. Then she 
decides to answer, and puts the receiver to her ear.) Hello. Hello. 
Who’s calling? Yes. (She reads aloud.) 


“Here, where is nothing, was the first stone laid, 
And there, where nothing stands, rose into air 
High battlements to hold against the world, 
Lest our two souls be lonely and afraid— 

And over them the lipless sands have curled, 
And I, too, have forgotten that they were.” 


Hello. Hello, Wells! What did you say, Wells? I didn’t 
hear. No, I’m sorry. I can’t go. I know, and it is good of you 
—only I have something I must do. No, please don’t call again. 
Iam. I’m all dressed—and I’m all alone. Just something I 
must do and it can’t be put off. Wells, wait just a minute. (Ske 
presses a hand across her forehead.) My dear, is this any time 
to talk about tangoes? Well, I can’t explain but it doesn’t sound 
reasonable to me. Yes, I hear you. Dance till midnight, dance 
till dawn and have breakfast at Narragansett! Oh, an excellent 
memory! And it’s still working. ’ Yes, I know to-morrow’s Sun- 
day. Wait a minute, Wells! I think I left a gas-jet open! (She 
runs to the window, throws it up, takes a breath of air and goes 
into the kitchenette, aSMTeFE immediately. She takes up the 
phone.) 


“And over them the lipless sands have curled, 
And I, too, have forgotten that they were.” 


Wells! I didn’t run away! I was just opening a window! 
Oh, Wells, darling, you saved my life, you really did— 
The curtain falls. 


Notrre—A revised version of the last act ended with Gypsy’s 
reading of the poem. The phone continued to ring as the gas 
fumes slowly filled the room. This suicide version, during the 
eight-week run of the play, was most frequently used, but the 
above ending follows the author’s, original script. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By G. Martinez SIERRA 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker) 


AN event of more significance in the theatre than its casual 
acceptance indicated was the opening, in December, 1928, of the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre in New York. 

It is the first American theatre to be named for a member of 
the American theatrical family that stands at the head of our 
list of native actors, an honor too long deferred and an honor 
deservedly bestowed. There were no attending ceremonies, and 
the first play offered, Sierra’s “The Kingdom of God,” proved 
no better than a quasi-popular success. 

The play grew in favor, however, as the Barrymore following, 
loyal as usual and pleased to applaud that which their favorite 
actress chooses to play, found Miss Barrymore rising to one of 
those inspiring Barrymore moments to which she is so splendidly 
equal. The last act made the play for her, and in the last act 
she is probably less the Ethel Barrymore of tradition than she has 
been before in years, 

The Sierra drama ran for ninety-three performances and was 
followed by “The Love Duel,” adapted by Zoe Akins from the 
original of the Baroness Lili Hatvany of Austria. These were 
the first two selections for.a Barrymore repertoire of plays, 
and by her choice of them they attain an importance no other 
American actress could give them. 

The first scene of “The Kingdom of God” is in “the garden 
of a ducal palace that has been converted to a home for poverty- 
stricken old men. The garden itself is still both stately and 
charming. We are in a part of it that is walled with clipped 
hedges of box and myrtle.” 

“Gabriel, one of the old pensioners, is sitting on a bench 
cracking pine nuts with a stone. He is a very thin old man, 
shrunk within his blue uniform. But he is as sharp as a needle 
and as lively as a lizard.” 
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“Trajano, a still older inmate, is walking backwards and for-. 
wards, evidently somewhat out of temper. He has a fine, rather 

apostolic, head; he limps a little from rheumatism.” 

They are quarreling, these two. Trajano resents Gabriel and 
the favors he wins from the sisters. Resents his possession of the 
pine nuts, though his anger does not prevent his eating more 
than his share of them, after they are cracked. But Gabriel 
doesn’t care. If the sisters do treat him better than he deserves it 
is because they recognize him as a man of breeding. A snob? 
Perhaps. He had much rather be a snob than an anarchist. 

Sister Gracia and Sister Juliana come carrying a basket of 
potatoes between them and laughing like children when some of 
the potatoes spill over. “Sister Gracia is a girl of 19; pretty, 
fragile and very gay. Sister Juliana is about the same age, but 
commonplace to look at, her face high-colored.” 

It is Sister Gracia who tries to compose the differences of 
the old men; to gently chide the fiery Trajano for his boasts that 
he is indeed a Radical, a Freethinker and even a Freemason, as 
Gabriel charges. What of it? Let the King of England come 
and cut off all their heads, says Sister Gracia. What will happen 
then? They will all go to heaven and be very glad to get there. 
And when the old man explodes again with temper and a little 
asthma Sister Gracia comforts him. 

“Come, now,” she says, cheerily, “here’s a Marquis’s grand- 
daughter wiping your head for you. How much further can 
your Social Revolution take you?” 

It is Sister Manuela, the Mother Superior, whose coming finally 
quiets the protesting Trajano, and it is Sister Gracia who, by 
discreet pleading, earns the Reverend Mother’s permission for 
Trajano and Gabriel to go to town. 

Sister Manuela is not sure she should let them go. Especially 
Trajano. The last time he went he came home as drunk as an 
owl and tried to proclaim a Spanish Republic in the middle of 
his supper. But with Sister Gracia willing to go bail for them, as 
it were, taking their promise that they will not drink on this 
trip, town leave is granted. They must promise that they will 
be home before dark, and Trajano is to wash his beard before he 
goes. ‘There are wild beasts in that jungle,” Sister Manuela 
suspects. ... 

Word has come that Sister Gracia’s family is on the way to 
see her. The news pleases but does not greatly thrill her. It 
is Sister Juliana who enjoys the thrill. To have lived, as Sister 

_ Gracia has lived, in the world; to have known society; to have 
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éven danced with a king, and goneto a theatre, and read novels— — 
these present scarifying but fascinating visions to Sister Juliana. 
She enjoyed no such experiences when she was in the world. She 
never had read but one novel, even, and that was terribly disturb- 
ing. Another girl had sneaked it into the convent. ‘“Claudine’s 
Adventures in Paris” it was called and even now it is terribly hard 
for Sister Juliana to get Claudine out of her mind... . 

Now Sister Gracia’s family has arrived—Maria Isabel, her 
rather austere and forbidding mother; Don Lorenzo, her greatly 
loved father, and Lulu, her younger sister. 

Maria Isabel is, as she always has been, quite disgusted with 
her daughter’s determination to join, even probationally, this 
stupid order. There are others, not of her class or upbringing, to 
do such work as peeling potatoes. But there is a complete and 
understanding sympathy between Don Lorenzo and his daughter. 
These two are walking about the garden now, hand in hand, while 
Maria Isabel listens to Gabriel, once a valet in her father’s 
family, recount the glories of the old Spanish family that lived 
in that palace that is now a home for old men. 

“All the best gentlemen of Madrid used to come here,” 
Gabriel is saying. 

“And the worst women,” counters Maria Isabel. 

“Well,” says Gabriel, “God created the one lot to balance the 
other, I suppose. And a fine lot they were, I tell you . . . worth 
staring at. They made the house what it was . . . and what it 
is. (He grows confidential and important.) For when his Grace 
the Duke went and died ... his Grace, now in glory... 
probably . . . oh, they say they’re not very hard on you up there 
when it has only been petticoats . . . when his Grace the Duke 
died here . . . for it was here he came back to die after trapesing 
all over the world . . . he’d hardly drawn his last breath when 
his two latest lady friends . . . one was fair and one was dark, 
and a pretty picture they made, I can tell you. . . they started 
to fill all the baskets and trunks in the place, with whatever they 
could lay their hands on, . . . clothes, pictures, mirrors, books, 
china . . . why, they took the very quilt off the poor gentleman’s 
bed, a satin quilt it was, as thick as that, and embroidered in 
colours with history-pictures two hundred years old! They 
didn’t let the grass grow under their feet ... the baggages. 
Why, it was like the day of judgment. And I saw it. For I’d 
been sent to inquire after the sick man by the Marquis . . . now 
in glory . . . and he was just at his last gasp when I got here - 

- and there was the undertaker driving up at one door and 
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the wagon full of things . . . piled high with them . . . driving 
off from the other. If they left the walls standing it was only that 
they shouldn’t dirty their pretty hands with the bricks and 
mortar.” 

Now Gabriel has gone finally to join Trajano for the trip to 
town. Sister Gracia, pausing in her visit with her father, has 
quieted the fears of Lulu, who has seen an aging Cuban, one 
Liborio, peeping out of the bushes at her. Poor old Liborio is 
harmless, though a little weak in the head, and is made happy 
when Don Lorenzo gives him a cigar with a pretty band on it 
that shows it came from the Cuba that Laborio is wont to mourn 
as lost. 

That gives Sister Gracia an idea. Her father shall send her 
some cheap cigars and some of the expensive bands from his own 
brand, and with the two she will keep old Liborio happy for 
hours at a time. 


Maria IsaBet (suddenly breaking out )—What your father will 
do if he has one ounce of common sense .. . for you haven’t 
. . . is to take you home with him this very minute. 

Sister Gracia (startled and grieved)—Mother! 

Marta IsaBeL—My dear child . . . this has been a very pretty 
whim ... but it has lasted long enough. Three months in a 
hospital dressing people’s sores and laying them out when they 
were dead. Six months a probationer . . . making yourself look 
such a fright with that thing on your head. And now here... 
among these disgusting old men . . . why, they may be lepers! 
No... no more of it. .. . Home you come with us this very 
minute. 

SISTER GRACIA (her eyes cast down .. . but her voice firm)— 
No. .. . I can’t do that, Mother. 

Maria IsaBet—Why can’t you, pray? 

SISTER GrRActA—I have taken a vow. 

Marta Isapet—Oh, yes . . . for a year. 

SistER Gracta—In my heart . . . I took it for all my life. 

Maria Isapr~r—Don’t talk nonsense. 

SISTER GractA—It’s not nonsense, Mother. 

Maria IsaBet—lIt is ridiculous affectation. You're a spoiled 
child . . . you’ve always been given your own way. And now 
you want to play at being a nun... . just as you used to play 
sweethearts. 

SistER Gracta—Mother! 

Maria Isaset—But please remember, my dear, that you're 
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not of age yet. Your father can have something to say to this. — 

SISTER Gracta—Father gave his consent. ‘ 

_ Maria IsapeL—He did not . . . and you know that perfectly 
well. He let you go and said nothing about it . . . which is 
not the same thing at all. You took very good care to leave the 
house when he wasn’t there. And why? Because you were afraid 
he’d stop you. 

SISTER Gracta—That wasn’t the reason. 

- Marta Isapet—Wasn’t it? Then perhaps it was because you 
hadn’t the courage to say good-by to him. Well . . . answer me. 

SISTER Gracra—Yes, that was why. 

Maria Isapet—Oh, you never found it very hard to get 
around people. (Then to her husband.) Well, here’s your spoilt 
baby . . . Papa’s darling . . . always in his pocket . . . crying 
if her dear father left home without saying good-by to her... 
couldn’t go to sleep at night unless he came in to kiss her .. . 
was to grow up to be the comfort of his old age. Well, here you 
have it . . . the comfort and happiness she promised you. And 
because she calls her conduct by a fine sounding name ... 

SISTER Gracta—But, Mother, I’ve done nothing wrong. 

Maria IsaseL (with a final fling of sorrowful wrath)—And 
this is what children are given us for! 

LorENZO (quietly intervening )—Maria Isabel . . . children are 
not an idle gift. . 

Maria Isaset—What do you mean? 

LorENzo—I mean that they are not our own to do as we like 
with. 

Maria Isapet—So like a man! Easy to see you don’t suffer 
to bring them into the world. 

LorENzO (gravely)—We sweat blood though, sometimes, to 
keep them alive in it. But we owe them more than that. Did we 
so deliberately plan to bring them into the world? They are 
ours through our frailty. 

Marra IsaBEL—Frailty! 

Lorenzo—What else? And if they are the fruit of our happi- 
ness what right have we to deny them their own .. . unless they 
seek it in evil ways? : 

Marta Isaset—And you believe she'll find happiness here? 

LorEenzo—She has made herself believe so. What then can 
I say? 

SistER Gracra—But I haven’t made myself believe it, Father. 
. . . I haven’t indeed. 
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Maria TsaneL—Petted and brought up in luxury as she has 
been! 
| Lorenzo—You were brought up in just such luxury. You were 
rich and came of a great family and you were nineteen as she 
is now. Every sort of pleasure was yours for the asking, and life 


- promised you very many of them. Then you met me...a 


good for nothing, a firebrand . . . so your family told you. And 
certainly I was a nobody. But you gave up everything to endure 
privations and persecutions and suffering by my side. Isabel, 
have you forgotten the courage with which you faced it all... 
just for the sake of the love that we so believed in? Our first 
child was born in an attic . . . that’s twenty-five years ago. 


_Have you forgotten? I’ve not forgotten my debt to you. . (He 


kisses her hand.) Ah, my dear . . . don’t give your own nature 
the lie when you see it again in your daughter. 

Marra IsaBEL—What I did, I did because I loved you. beats 
was very different. 

SISTER Gracia—Mother . . . I do this for love. 

Maria IsaBEL (recovering her ill temper)—Love . . . who 
for? God! D’you imagine you’re Saint Teresa? 

SisteR Gracia—No, Mother ...I1 don’t imagine any such 
thing. I know that I’m nobody. But then you don’t need to be | 
anybody here . . . for we’re all nobodies together. Here, you 
see, we gather in people that the world has no more use for. ... . 
No one loves them or wants them... they’ve nowhere to go 

. the poor, the sick, the homeless. Well, then, one needs to 
be a nobody to be of any use to them .. . it’s so much better 
to be a nobody . . . for the less you count in the world yourself 

. . the closer you come to them. 

Maria IsaBEL—You need not live among poor people in order 
to help them. 

SIstER Gracta—Oh, yes, Mother . . . oh, yes, you must. 
Marta Isapet—Not at all. You can be charitable . . . you 
can give alms. 

SistER Gracia (quite carried away now)—Give alms! No 

. No ... oh, no! Where’s the good in giving away a little 


of what you have too much of ... and keeping the rest... . 


and not caring ...spending money amusing oneself... 
while they have so much to endure ...and you do noth- 


ing for them, nothing at all. _ Because giving alms is noth- 


ing. . . . oh, I don’t mean one shouldn’t give alms. But no 
. . + (to her father) oh, isn’t this true ... for you’ve said so 
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a thousand times . . . that one must give one’s life, one’s whole 
life . . . to the last breath and the last drop of blood, if one 
wants to atone for the wickedness of the world. For misery is 
wickedness and want is crime . . . because God gave his world 
to us all alike ... and our daily bread. And if his children 
starve and are homeless . . . that’s crime, yes, a crime. And the 
man who keeps more than he needs robs the man who’s in need. 
Turn away your eyes when your brother is dying . . . and you’re 
an accomplice in his death. Oh, Father, Father . . . when I’ve 
heard you speak .. . if only I could have been a man, a man 
like you . . . to speak like that so that people must hear me... 
and plead the cause of the oppressed, stand up for them, make 
laws that will help them! But of course I’m only an ignorant 
girl, What can I do? I might stand and shout for ever, and 
' no one would listen. I’m no use. I’m nobody. I’ve nothing to 
give but my happiness . . . so I want to give that, you see, to 
those that have none. 

Lorenzo—My dear ... my dear.... 

Sister Gracta—Because no one seems to think of giving that. 
Food, oh, yes . . . but happiness! Why, if it’s only to amuse 
them a little ...to joke with them... and then to make 
believe, so that just for a little they may believe that there’s 
still something left for them to hope for ... that they still 


count for something in the world . . . that they’re human beings 7 


still. That’s what matters, isn’t it, Father? 


LorENzo—Yes, you're right. That’s to say .. . Ah, yes, my 
dear . . . believing as you do you are right to be doing what 
you do. 

Maria Isapet—And you say that, do you . . . when you be- 


lieve in nothing at all. 

Lorenzo—I may not... but then she does. 

Marta IsaBet (¢o SistER Gracia)—You show great considera- 
tion . . . for everybody but us. 

SISTER GRACIA—But you don’t need me. 

Maria Isapet—And to think that when you were so high; 


. . . how I cried and cried when they said you might die of 


diphtheria . . . and I took a vow to wear a penitent’s dress for 
a year ... and I cut off all my hair that your father was so 


fond of ... and now... this is what happens. (She begins — 
to cry.) One never does know what one is really asking God to — 


grant. 


SIsTER Gracia (putting her arms round her mother, but smil- 
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ing in spite of herself)—Oh, mama, don’t say that . . . just be- 
cause I’m still alive. — 


It is the opinion of Lulu, who has kept a discreet distance from 
this family discussion, that mothers are very hard things to 
understand. “She is angry with you,” she says to Sister Gracia, 
“because you went to be a nun... and just as angry with me 
because I want to get married. The fact is, I suppose, that if 
older people couldn’t amuse themselves by upsetting themselves 
about nothing they’d be bored to death, poor things!” 

Now the Reverend Mother has come to meet Sister Gracia’s 
family and to defend with persuasive argument their daughter’s 
decision to devote her life to the care and happiness of others. 
But, on the other hand, if Sister Gracia should decide to accede 
to her mother’s wishes she is privileged to return to her home at 
any time. 

“Our order takes no perpetual vows,” explains Sister Manuela. 
“Our sainted founder thought well to account for the weakness 
of human will. If any one of us finds her chain too heavy she 
can break it whenever she likes.” 

Now the family has gone. Sister Juliana has watched them 
leave and gazed longingly after them from the kitchen door, 
sighing a little helplessly. ‘Oh, how pretty they look. And 
what hats!” 

“The dusk is deepening now. After a moment three old men 
pass along on their way in. The first, leaning heavily on his 


' stick, does not stop. The second pauses at each bench he comes 


to, and sits down wiping it first very carefully with his handker- 
chief. The third stops at every other step, gesticulating, talking 
to himself as if he were addressing some one else. First he 
argues, hotly, wrathfully. Then he looks at his supposed ad- 
versary with pitying condescension and assents ironically to what 
the fellow has been saying, as if he were humouring a madman. 
Finally he takes off his hat and bows, as if to let him pass. And 


_ then when the phantom has turned his back, he laughs, shrugs, 


watches him disappear, and then goes on his own way with the 
greatest complacency. Then a Sister of Charity passes with 
some flowers in her hand. And then Liborio comes from the 


kitchens, with his cigar still in his hand, and singing in great 
econtent ... “Far off I see the Cuban mountains. . . .” 


Sister Gracia is back and anxious about her two charges, 
Gabriel and Trajano. They are the last to be accounted for. 
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Soon Trajano’s voice is heard down the road. “He is a little 
drunk and in high good fellowship with Gabriel, who is very 
cheery and a little drunk, too, and has his arm protectingly 
around Trajano’s shoulder. Sister Gracia interrupts the song. 

“Well, this time you’ve surpassed yourself, Trajano! This is 
how you keep your word to a lady! Drunk again!” 


TRAJANO (with utmost dignity)—I ... drunk! Well... 
let me see now, let me see. Are you drunk, Trajano? Speak 
the truth, now. Yes, Sefor Trajano Fernandez is undoubtedly 
drunk. But he is a free citizen . . . so what has any one to 
say to that? And what has the lady-bishop to say to that? 
Bring her here ... teich her right out here... the lady- 
bishop, so that I can drink her health in the name of the most 
worshipful Republic. 

GaprieEL—In the name of her royal highness the Republic. 

(Gasriet laughs foolishly and then pretends to open a 
carriage door and to bow the lady out.) Will your royal high- 
ness the Republic be pleased to step in? If your royal highness 
will be good enough to give me your card, I will immediately 
acquaint the Warden . . . whom God preserve. 

TraJANo—I drink to the lady-bishop! Can’t you see that 
I’m drinking to the lady-bishop? 

SISTER GrAcIA—Oh ... for God’s sake, Trajano. ... 

TRAJANO (solemnly)—For whose sake? Will you please to 
remember that my god is not the god of Sinai? No, indeed! 
(Then to Gapriet.) Is there a brotherhood of man, or is there 
not? : 

GaBRiEL—Brotherhood-a-man? Please to step in, Sefior 
Bratherhood-a-man. If your excellency would be kind 
enough. ... 

TrRAJANO—Is there a brotherhood of man or is there not? 

SISTER Gracia—Yes, by all means .. . only do be quiet or 
I shall get so scolded. 

TRaJANo—Oh, no. . . . I'll not have that. If they attempt to 
scold you I shall raise an insurrection. ... I say that I will 
raise an insurrection. 

SISTER Gracia—Yes, yes... but quietly. 

TRAJANO—I will raise that insurrection because I wish to 
raise that insurrection. ... 

SISTER Gracia—What you’d better do now at once is to go 
and put your head under the pump and see if cold water won’t 
sober you. Then no one need find out the state you came back 
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in. (She takes him firmly by the arm and tries to get him away.) 
TrajANo—Water ... cold water! Never! Death rather 
‘than submission to tyranny. 


Sister Gracia finds it a little difficult not to laugh at her 
charges. And when they are joined by the slightly demented 
Liborio, robbed of his cigar by the gardeners and still worried 
about his lost Cuba, her troubles increase. She promises Liborio 
another cigar and finally finds his Cuba for him in the sky—the 
lone bright evening star that’s his lost country, just as it used to 
be on his flag. And after a while perhaps they’ll all sail away in 
a boat and go travelling to that star. 

The old fellows are grouped like children around her, the 
slightly rebellious Trajano breaking occasionally into song, when 
Sister Manuela puts her head out the window. é 

“Who’s that singing?” the Reverend Mother calls. 


StstER GrActA—It’s Trajano. He’s here with me, Reverend 
Mother. 

SistER MANvuELA—Is any one missing? 

S1stER Gracta—No, Reverend Mother, . . . they’re all back 
now. 

SistER MANvuELA—Bring them in then, or they'll take cold in 
this night air. 

SIsTER GraciA—Yes, Reverend Mother. (Sister MANUELA 
disappears, and the old men breathe again.) 

SISTER Gracta—Come along now . . . come along. (She goes 
first. with Liporio. The two others follow her, TRAJANO singing 
in a whisper and hushing GABRIEL, apparently under the impres- 
sion that it is he.) 

TrayaNno—Democracy’s bright sword shall shine... , 

=) ee 
Its dauntless trumpet... . 
Sh Sats ac... 

GaBRIEL—The most serene lady-bishop is served. 

SISTER Gracia—Come along now . .. quietly. 

Lrsorio—The star ... the star. . . . Cuba not lost. 

TRAjJANO—The blood of nobles and of priests. . . . 

SUS Sa ee 

Unceasingly shall flow.... 
The Throne shall be... . 
RG oe at sh OB o5/-3 
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They go out by the little kitchen door. It is now quite dark. 
The curtain falls. = 


ACT II 


The scene is “a large patio which serves as a place of recrea- 
tion for the inmates of a maternity home (for women who have 
‘come to grief?) which has been established in some old noble 
mansion in the north of Castile... . The center of the patio 
was once a garden, no doubt; now it is nothing but a jungle of 
uncared-for shrubs, lilies, celandine, hawthorn and a tree or 
two.” 

Three of the inmates of the home are discovered—Candelas, 
Cecilia and a dumb girl. “Candelas is a swarthy young woman 
with a bit of the devil about her. She has fine, black-green eyes 
and looks serpent-like when she moves about. She is poorly 
dressed. Her ‘voice is harsh. She has put a flower in her hair. 
She is washing out some handkerchiefs in a trough by a well and 
she is singing: 


“I asked a sick man the complaint 
Of which he was to die; 
‘Of loving you . . . of loving you,’ 
The sick man made reply.” 


Candelas, however, is the only one of the three who feels like 
singing. Cecilia, with her’ child sleeping in a basket cradle near, 
is wearied and unhappy. Her troubles press upon her and she 
mutters her fear of them, But she gets little sympathy from 
Candelas. 

“Oh, Holy Mother . . . what are your troubles, I should like 
to know?” demands Candelas. “You fell in love and you had 
a baby. Well ... what else are women for? Then he deserted 
you and they took you in here out of charity . ... and your char- 
acter’s gone... . But that had gone a bit earlier, hadn’t it? 
What you’ve got to do, my girl, is to make the best of a bad 
job ... there’s no help for it now, anyway. Besides... 
things happen because they’re meant to... and you make 
them no better by crying about them. The day your mother 
bore you your steps in this world were ‘all counted... . from 
your first to your last one. ... 

“Yes, my girl . . . it’s all been settled beforehand, every bit 
of it . . . and you’ve only to wait for it to come to pass. And . 
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nothing happens to any one that hasn’t happened sometime to 
some one else. I tell you this world’s like a road with a lot of 
inns along it , . . and if you’re not cheated in one of them, 
why, you will be in another . . . and whichever one of them it 
is some one’s always been cheated there before you. But I 
know ... once you're all dressed up and ready to start you 
think you know everything . . . and nobody can advise you!”’ 

Candelas goes back to her washing and her singing, but she 
quits both when Sister Cristina comes from the house. Sister 
Cristina, at 45, is head of the home, “a sympathetic, well-bred 
woman with an unaffected motherly dignity about her. But she 
thinks of the women under her charge as lost souls, for all that 
she pities them, as a woman may who knows what life is.” 

Sister Cristina seeks to bring comfort to the group, but her 
success is not great. The Dumb Girl, as though frightened, 
clings more tightly to the infant she holds in her arms as the 
Sister tries to induce her to hold the child more comfortably. 
Cecilia is of a mind to continue her weeping and lamenting. 
Only Candelas is ready to talk, to defend and explain. Candelas 
is not ashamed of being in the home. It isn’t a prison and she 
isn’t a criminal. Merely an unfortunate who went “loving a man 
far better than he deserved.” Candelas would like to know 
when she is going to be released, too. She has been there four 
months, her child is dead and she would leave. But she must 
stay six months in all and she must nurse another’s infant, Sister 
Cristina tells her. That was her bargain. And for those four 
months, at least, she will live as God meant her to... . 

Quica is back. Sister Feliciana brings her in. Quica is “a 
woman from some Castilian village, ugly, dirty, and unkempt,” 
who has been an inmate of the home on four previous occasions. 
Nor is Quica conscious of shame. Any one can make a mistake 
so long as men are what they are. Quica likes it at the home. 
What with nursing her own and others’ infants Quica has man- 
_ aged to live for four years and six months for nothing, and been 
paid for a part of her services as well. But she can’t get either 
Candelas or Cecilia to think of that as a bargain. 

Now Sister Gracia comes from the house. She has been direct- 
ing two of her assistants in the collecting of clothes from a line. 
She turns to the girls in the patio and smiles pleasantly at them. 

“Sister Gracia is now 29. She is pale and evidently tired and 
overstrained, though she does her best to hide this by her smiles.” 
Now suddenly she leans against a pillar, her eyes closed, and the 

quick-seeing Candelas is fearful lest she faint. 


fh \ 
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They bring Sister Gracia a chair and a glass of water. Still 
she will not admit that she is in need of their help. As she ac- 
cepts the chair the Dumb Girl, a new light of trustfulness in her 
eyes, brings her baby and lays it in Sister Gracia’s lap. 

She is sitting thus, looking, as Candelas whispers, like the 
Blessed Virgin of Carmen, when the doctor comes. He is Dr. 
Enrique, “a man of about 35, pleasant, good-looking and dressed 
in a plain dark suit.” 

On seeing the doctor Sister Gracia jumps to her feet. She is 
displeased that the girls have summoned him and overeager, it 
may be, to assure him there is nothing wrong with her. She had, 
she admits, spent the whole morning in the laundry, where it is 
dark, and when she had come suddenly into the bright light of 
the patio she had felt a momentary dizziness—that was all... . 

Enrique looks a bit worried, but goes back to the convalescent 
ward, and Candelas is impudently amused at Sister Gracia’s irri- 
tation because they had brought the handsome young. doctor 
to attend her. Candelas knows the doctor was glad to come. 
He’s got eyes in his head, that man, says Candelas. 

“T’ve seen him once a day goin’ on for two months now . 
and I know he’s got eyes in his head. He'll pass near a par- 
ticular person and be knocked all of a heap, poor thing! Oh, 
every one’s noticed that. (Then she looks at Sister Gracia and 
says coaxingly.) You’ve an angel’s face . . . that’s a fact.” 

But Sister Gracia will have none of their foolishness and tries 


persistently to quiet them. Quica is forced to smother her 


laughter at Candelas’ pointed suggestions. 
“T tell you, Sister . . . you don’t know what you’re missing,” 
persists Candelas. 
“You don’t . . . she’s right . . . you don’t,” chimes in Quica. 
“VYowre talking nonsense,” answers Sister Gracia, turning 
‘away deliberately. 
“Would I be a woman... and young and pretty .. . and 


be shut up here washing other women’s babies’ faces . . . when. 


I might be having my own? Yes, Sefiora... it’s her own 
babies . . . and their father’s, the man she could love and who’d 
be mad about her ... that’s what a woman wants ...so I 
tell you.” | 

“You’ve nothing more to do here, have you, either of you?” 
demands Sister Gracia. “So be off now, to the refectory. It is 
nearly dinner time.” 


It is not easy to be rid of the girls, but Sister Gracia manages _ 


SON ae 
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it finally, the voice of Candelas trailing back after she has gone, 
singing, 


| “T have a grief, a grief 
i Which if I longer bear... 
A coffin and a grave 

For me they can prepare.” 


“Left alone Sister Gracia leans a moment against the stone 
trough to rest. Her face is drawn and sad, but after a little she 
| smiles to herself and then goes to a door that has not been opened 

‘yet, opens it and disappears and then comes back with Margar- 
ita.” 

_ “Margarita is a delicately pretty girl of 20. Her dark dress 
and the large silk scarf of blue and black that she wears stamp 
her as belonging to the middle classes. The settled look on her 
face speaks of a medley of shame and anger, and her voice is 
sometimes sad and sometimes sharp with a sort of despair.” 
_ It is Sister Gracia’s task of the moment to comfort Margarita, 
to rouse her from her despair of God’s comfort and understand- 
‘ing. Margarita would die if she could, and forget, even with her 
child unborn. ' 

She will not feel that way once she holds her son in her arms, 
Sister Gracia insists. “When God sends you a child he offers 
you pardon for your sin,” comforts the nun. 

“Pardon—” 

“Why, yes. Would you have left sinning if the child had not 
come to convince you that you were sinning? God puts redemp- 
tion in your arms. Don’t miss the chance of it. Oh, think what 
it can mean to you to live and suffer’ for your child . . . and to 
teach him to be good. God in his mercy is calling to you Sart 
and you must answer . .. you must turn away. Oh, yes... 
cry if you want to because you repent ... but not because 
you’re in despair. And in a little while now an angel will come 
to dry your tears.” 

It isn’t easy to convince Margarita. Stubbornly she nurses 
her grief and the thought of her misery if she should attempt to 
return to the world. Her father does not know of her trouble. 
Only her stepmother. . . . 

Sister Feliciana brings in the mail, and again Margarita is 
plunged into hopeless despair. There is no letter for her from 
her lover. It is plain that he has deserted her; that he doesn’t ” 
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care; that those other women have taken him away from her. 

And now Margarita is wildly hysterical, crying aloud her woe 
and her defiance, crying her love and blaspheming in the sight 
of the sisters. i 

“Tt’s hell! It’s like being burnt alive!” shouts the unhappy 
girl. “It’s like having one’s heart torn out... . Look what 
I’ve brought on myself just to please him. And I cried ... I 
prayed God I might die . . . and it meant nothing to him. But 
there was one day .. . yes, just one . . . when he did love me. 
And I tell you, I’d lose my soul and see him lose his, to have that 
~ day over again! ... TI tell lies about it all. . . . I do nothing 
but lie. For I’m not sorry for the sin and the shame of it. . . . 
I’m not. If he wants me, what do I care about honour or dis- 
honour . . . he’s my life. . . . I’ve no other.” 

“Be quiet . . . be quiet, I tell you,” commands Sister Gracia. 
“Are you mad ... or do you want to lose your last hope of 
salvation?” - 

Losing all control of herself Margarita clings desperately, hys- 
terically to Sister Gracia, begging, pleading, demanding that her 
lover be sent for, until Sister Gracia must call for help, a call that 
brings both Sister Feliciana and again Dr. Enrique. 

Soon Margarita is all right again. And now it is Sister Gracia 
who seems on the point of a breakdown. The adventure has been 
trying on her unquiet nerves. Enrique realizes that and feels 
that he must be professionally firm with her, though she would 
avoid talking with him if she could. When she would leave a 
little precipitately, following the others, Enrique calls her back 
and bids her sit down and close her eyes until she is composed. 

She is quite alright, Sister Gracia assures Enrique; she is not 
going to have hysterics, too. And then in answer to his question 
she tells him the history he wants to know: That she is 29; that 
she has been professed since she was 18; that she has been at 
the maternity home only four and a half years; that before that 
she was in an asylum for old men—pathetic old things, who came 
to love her and think of her as a kind of granddaughter. It had 
made her miserable to leave them. ; 

_ And then she had come to this home where it seems “all the 
sorrow in the world is to be found.” 

“I don’t know whether it makes me more wretched to have 
them suffer so . . . or for them to think nothing of it at all,” 
she says. “And the babies ... the ones that are born here 

- and those that they bring here . . . outcasts every one... 
with people only thinking how best they can be rid of them... 
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as if they were something unclean and shameful altogether. And 
. . - oh, my God . . . a month ago, while you were away... 
one night when I was on duty, some one put a dead child into the 
basket at the gate. That is... it hadn’t died—its throat was 
cut. I shall never forget it. With big blue wide open eyes that 
seemed to be asking ... But why ... but why?” 


ENRIQUE—This can’t go on, you know, Sister Gracia. 

SISTER GRAcIA—What do you mean? 

ENrIQUE—You can’t stay on here. 

SISTER GRacta—Where? 

-Enriqgue—Surrounded by this misery and pain—misery of 
the body and of the spirit too. For you’re right . . . the whole 
world’s unhappiness is centered here ... we're at the very — 
heart of its corruption. Vice or cowardice it may be... de- 
generacy, self-will . . . but over it all, despair. For what have 
they to look forward to ... any of them? 

SisteR Gracta—I know, I know... there’s nothing... 
and that’s what is so horrible. My poor old men now ... who 
cared what became of them? But it was so easy to take them 
out of themselves . . . why, if I’d promise them the moon to 
play with, they’d have felt quite sure of getting it . . . because 
I’d promised. But these wretched souls . .. what vision can 
one give them? Some of them are callous, and some only wish 
they were dead, and some just want to be revenged. But there’s 
not one... not one that even wants to rise above it all. And, 
if they did ... what could we promise them? They leave 
here ... and what is waiting for them? More misery... 
more hunger . . ..more vice .. . more shame. Do you know, 
I think sometimes . . . oh, not very often, but sometimes I can’t 
help thinking . . . that if one of these women would only lift 
up her head, take her child in her arms and outface what the 
world calls her dishonour . . . why, God at least would forgive 
her. For he always does forgive us if we call on him. But then 
. . . they don’t know how to call on him. How should they? 
No one has taught them. They hardly know that he exists. 
Then how can one sin against a God one doesn’t know? And if 
they’ve not knowingly sinned ... how should they feel the 
shame, and why .. . oh, why . . . should such punishment fall 
on them? God... God... but who is to blame then for so 
much misery? 

Enrique—sister Gracia... Sister Gracia! 

SisteR Gracta—What am I saying ... what have I said? 
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Oh, forget it, please. And God forgive me ... blessed Jesus! 
. . . thy will be done . . . and as you have willed it . . . then 
soit should be. Asitis ... itis right . . . although we cannot 
understand. Have pity on us and forgive us all... . Lord 
eke, of ord! 

EnriquE—But, . . . why are you crying, then? 

SISTER GrActa—Oh, indeed I’m not ... well ...no, ’m 
not quite myself yet. That girl . . . like a mad creature... 
like some fury from another world. You mustn’t think I’m gen- 
erally so impressionable as this. But to-day ... well, you'll 
forgive such foolishness . . . and another time. . . . (She starts 
to go.) | 

EnriQue—Wait .. . wait a little. 

SISTER GraciA—No, really ... there is so much to be 
done. ... | 

EnriquE—Wait ... please . . . just for a minute. I want 
to speak to: you... of something that may touch you very 
nearly. 

SISTER Gracta—That may touch me! . 

Enrique—Well, then... that does touch me very, very 
nearly . . . that means more to me than anything in the world. 
(At a gesture from her.) No... for God’s sake don’t be 
offended. | 

SISTER Gracia—Let me go, please. 

ENRIQUE—You guess what it is? 

SISTER GRAcIA—No. | 

EnriqguE—Ah ... but you do. (He is deeply moved for all 
that he speaks quietly and stands very still; she, trembling rather, 
stands as still, to listen.) Sister Gracia . . . you can’t go on- 
leading this life. How can you endure to be sunk here in this 
pit of bitterness and despair? Well, then . . . I can’t endure 
that you should be. For three years now I’ve been coming here 
and seeing you every day . . . and from the first day I’ve cared 
BOE / VOU o:4/2 6 : | 
i SISTER Gracta—Oh, God in heaven, don’t say that . . . hush, 

ush! ) 

Enriqgue—Why? I have cared for you’. . . felt for you more 
and more . . . and more deeply. For you are all that I believe a - 
woman should be ... you are good, you are true, you have | 
sense . . . and you are full of joy . . . you were when I first 
knew you. And if you’re unhappy now . . . why, then, indeed, | 
you are not yourself. You are a sick woman now. 

SISTER GRacIA—I! ,, , 


a 
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_ Enriqgue—Yes .. . the foul breath of this place has poisoned 
you. All the tears that you have seen shed are heavy on your 
heart. And all the suffering you've seen and all the blasphemies 
you've heard have beaten back into your body and your mind. 
But you need the bright sky above you and the fresh air to 
breathe . . . and on your horizon some gleams of hope. 

_ Sister Gracta—No, no . . . oh, no! 

_ Enrique—Yes, yes . . . and that’s what I bring you when I 
bring you . . . my love. 

| Sister Gracra—Oh, for God’s sake. . .’. 

ENRIQUE—My love. We must call things by their names. 

SISTER Gracta—And you dare to speak to me of love... 
here . . . where we see how it all ends. 

ENRIQUE—It isn’t love that came to such an end .. . that has 
eaten like a cancer into these lives. True love between men and 
women is health and strength to both. nay 

SistER Gracta—That is enough! (And she turns away de- 
| terminedly.) 

EnriqueE—No, don’t go away ... listen . . . there’s noth- 
ing I’m saying that need offend you. Love that is worthy of 
the name brings peace of mind and harmony . . . clear thoughts 
and steadfastness. And work to be done ... and shared... 
oh, anxious hours enough . . . but with their burden lightened 
by just half. Day after day of toil and weariness . . . but at 
the end of each the comfort of a heart that beats near yours. 
Come out of this prison and learn to laugh again. Take off that 
habit which is black like death and that coif ... it’s like the 
cloth that you lay on a dead woman’s face . . . and honour me 
by trusting me to make you happy. 

SistER Gracta—I am happy.--God-knows it. 

ENRIQUE—But won’t you be as happy with me? And I should 
be so happy with you. Ah... forgive that from a man who 
really isn’t used to being selfish. I’m not offering you what’s 
called a life of pleasure . . . mine’s austere. I’m not well off, 
and I’m a doctor and you’d be brought close enough, if you were 
my wife, to all the ills of mankind. Don’t be afraid that you’d 
have no chance of doing good. I live for my work ... and 
though I don’t worship science for its own sake . . . I do be- 
lieve it can help me to help my neighbor. Won’t you help me 
too? You have grown wise in charity. Working together we 
could give such life to our work . . . won’t you try?. I’m a free 
man... and you are free... 

SISTER GraciA—I ... free! How can you say that? 
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Enrique—Why, you wouldn’t be the first to leave the hard 
road you chose when you were young and full of illusions for a 
simpler way... the human way, you know, that love makes 
easier. 

Sister Gracta—I have given my love once and for all. I 
abide by that vow. I live for that love and I will die in it. 

Enriqgue—Sister Gracia. ... 

SisteR GraciA—Oh, yes, you’re right ...I am unhappy 

. unhappier than you can think. And I’m tired, and per- 
haps I’m ill . . . poisoned . . . oh, no doubt, as you say. But 
God, who has my love, is with me. I may not see him, but he is 
with me. And while I love him he will not leave me. Oh, yes, 
it’s true that just now he has put bitterness in the cup . . . but 
he has given me so much other happiness . . . that I have so 
little deserved. And he will again . . . I know that he will. And 
even if he does not I have given myself forever. 

Enriqgue—Sister Gracia... . 

Sister Gracta—Forever ... forever! And no one has the 
right to try and turn me from my way. My love and my sorrow 
are my God’s. No, don’t speak and don’t come near me. Don’t 
ever speak or ever think of this again. 

ENrIQUE—Is that your last word? 

_ SIsTER GractiA—My last ... and my only one, Good-by. 
(She is more than a little shaken by all this, by the violence she 
is doing herself. Once again she turns to go.) 

EnriQUE—Well, at least let me as a doctor give you some 
advice. I really think you are ill . . . you are worn out. 

Sister Gracta—Don’t let that trouble you. The Superior is 
responsible for my good health. What I need she will order. 
Good-by. 

EnriqguE—Good-by. 


He bows and goes without turning his head. Sister Gracia 
turns now to go out on the left and so she has to cross the whole 
patio. She is quite broken with emotion and physical fatigue; 
she moves very slowly and rests wherever she can, by a tree, a 
chair, a pillar. Halfway across she can hear the impudent, 
sensual voice of Candelas singing. 


“T asked a sick man the complaint 
Of which he was to die, 
‘Of loving you... . of loving you,’ 
The sick man made reply.” 
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“Sister Gracia stops to listen and there comes over her like an 
agony, all the temptation of love and its happiness. She wrings 
_her hands, then crosses them on her breast, and stands there 
trembling. Then she lets her arms fall and stands for a moment, 
with closed eyes. Then she pulls herself together, takes the 
crucifix from her sleeve, looks at it for a little, presses it to her 
_ breast and says.” 


Sister GrAactA—Jesus . . . beloved saviour . . . do not leave 
me without help! (She starts on her way again, and, as she 
_ reaches the door, meets the Superior coming out.) 

SISTER GRAcIA—Sister Cristina: 
SISTER CristTrINA—What is it? Why, what’s the matter? 
- Yow’re shaking all over. Are you ill? 

SistER Gracia—No, indeed. But I want to ask a favour. 
Will you be so kind as to write to-day . .. to-day, please... 
to the authorities and ask them if they will transfer MGs iter. 

SISTER CRISTINA—But . 

Sister GractA—Please . please! I want to leave here at 
once . . . and without any ¢ one knowing . . . of knowing where 
Igo! I beg you ... for the love of God! It is a case of con- 
science. ... 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The scene is again changed. This is the kitchen of an orphan- 
age with whitewashed walls. On a sort of platform that raises 
the rear of the room above the forepart is a great stove with huge 
saucepans on top of it and large two-handled pots at its base. 

In the front of the room are two long tables, and benches, 
where the big boys eat. And beyond the tables at back there 
are high windows through which the sky and trees can be seen. 
Beneath the windows a shrine with the Virgin and Child, adorned 
with two flower pots and artificial flowers. 

The evening meal is being prepared by Sister Dionisia, ‘a 
sister of charity aged about 35, a country woman, uneducated 
and taciturn, but full of common sense and sturdy, practical 
virtue.” 

Engracia and Lorenza, inmates of the orphanage, “Engracia 
pretty and delicate in her movements, Lorenza a rather ugly 
country girl,” bring a large box, with cord handles, filled with 

hunks of bread for the soup. It isn’t very much bread, but it is 
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all there is, and Sister Donisia~is forced to slight the pots that 
are to go to the-older children, if the little ones get any at all. 

And there are no peppers for the soup. Lorenza notices that. 
“The drippings are not colored at all,” she reports. There’s no 
use making broth without peppers. The big boys won’t eat it. 
They’ll go to bed starving first, insists Lorenza. But there are 
no peppers, so Sister Dionisia can’t put any in. They will have 
to make the best of what they have. 

Lorenza and Engracia and. Sister Dionisia too can dream of 
food even if they can’t have any. There’s the picture of an 
actress on a matchbox that Engracia finds—one of those lucky 
ladies who sings and dances and has motor cars and silk clothes 
and all the lentils she wants to eat. . . . Think of it! 

The Innocent, too, furnishes further spur to their appetites. 
“The Innocent is what is sometimes called a ‘natural,’ a grown 
woman with the undeveloped brain of a child. She has, however, 
an old woman’s face, and her hair is gray and bristly.” 

The Innocent brings in a twist of paper filled with scraps from 
a banquet—a leg of chicken, a cutlet bone with quite a little 
meat still on it, a bit of fried fish and a sweet. She is generous 
with her find, too, and Lorenza is grateful. But Engracia can’t 
eat—not even the sweet. She is so hungry, and has been hungry 
so long, there’s a touch of madness in her craving now. 

The banquet, from which the Innocent got the food, is being 
held in the village in honor of a great event. ‘There is to be a 
bullfight and, wonder of wonders, the fighter is to be Juan de 
Dios who used to be in the orphanage. Juan de Dios, who is so 
grateful for what the home did for him that he is pleased now 
and proud to advertise his origin. “Juan de Dios Garcia, the 
Foundling. From the Orphanage of San Vicente, de Paolo.” 
That’s the way the billing reads and by Juan’s orders. 

“Fancy flourishing it back at them like that when they meant 
it as a disgrace,” cries Engracia, enviously. “Foundling! And 
perhaps his father will be watching him fight . . . and he may 
see him killed! He’ll be one of those in a black coat and a high 
hat who’s been at the dinner. Foundling! That’s what Ill 
call myself, Engracia the Foundling . .. and if I’m a success 
Ill make some of the gentlemen in high hats pay pretty dear 
for the use of the name. Foundling! Foundling!” 

Now there is a disturbance in the yard. Policarpo, a hunch- 
back tailor, a drunken, debased fellow, is beating little Morenito, 
a boy of 10. And Vicente, one of the orphans, a well set up 
boy of 16, is taking Morenito’s part. Vicente is threatening to 
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Pibreak the ugly head of Policarpo when Sister Gracia comes from — 
the garden and stops them. 

“Sister Gracia is now an old lady of 70. She supports herself 
with a stick, suffers from rheumatism and wears spectacles, but 
- she is lively ‘and merry all the same. As a rule she speaks gently 
' enough, but she can get excited and be very angry too.” 

Sister Gracia demands attention now, and obedience. A report, 
too, of how the quarrel: started, and of what so little a boy as 
Morenito could do to make Policarpo ill-treat him. Morenito 
was making faces and laughing and calling him “hunchie,” 
Policarpo reports, like the others. To which Morenito’s defense 
is that the tailor was making him sew with a pointless needle 
- and cuffing him when he failed. 

Morenito is sent to stand in the corner with his face to the 
wall and Policarpo is warned that such a thing is not to happen 
again on pain of complaint to the Board that he is unfit for his 

_job. Let him boast of his influence. There is also the influence of 
the church to reckon with, and Sister Gracia commands that. 

“So one’s to treat these charity brats as if they were the sons 
of dukes,” sneers Policarpo. 

“They are the sons of God,” answers Sister Gracia, “and that’s 
a higher title still.” 

And now there is another matter for Sister Gracia to- settle. 
What is Master Vicente doing there fighting with Policarpo? 
And how did he get there? With a skeleton key? Oh, ho! A 
key that lets into the patio on the other side of which are the 
girls’ quarters! So Vicente has a sweetheart! And who is this 
sweetheart Vicente has come to see? Engracia, perhaps? ehh 
Who then? Paca? And which Paca? 

“Little Paca ... that works in the bakery .. . she’s his 
sweetheart,” calls out the naughty Morenito from the corner. 

So Sister Gracia must send for Paca and investigate this breach 
of discipline that involves not only the lovers, but the go- 

_ betweens, too: The Innocent, who carried letters, and little © 
Morenito who pridefully boasts that he was also a messenger — 
and got a special cake from Paca herself for his reward. 

And now, Paquita—Little Paca—has come, a pretty girl of 
17, dressed like the others. She evidently is a little troubled, 
but as evidently has her mind made up. She is not awed by 
Sister Gracia’s tone. She knows why Vicente had let, himself 
through the patio with a skeleton key—it was to see her. It 

_ may be courage that prompts her to confess it, but Paquita thinks 
perhaps it may also be because she loves Vicente better than 
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he loves her. Which Vicente vigorously denies. This becomes — 
so important an issue-to them that they quite forget Sister 
Gracia until, “with a burst of half humorous anger,” she inter- 
rupts them. 


SISTER Gracia—That’s right ... that’s all right, children! 
Go on sweethearting . . . don’t attend to me! Well, this is the 
last straw! 

VICENTE—Oh . . . we don’t mean to be rude. But we... 
She ... you see... 

SisTER Gracta—Yes, I see her .. . and I see you... anda 
pretty pair of noodles you are! And what do you think is going 
to happen now, I should like to know? (She starts to get up, 
and with her rheumatism that’s not easy, so Pagutta goes to 
help her. But with all the impatience of an old lady who hates 
to be reminded of her infirmities she goes on.) 

SISTER GrAcia—Let me be... let me be! Well .. . I like 

_your impudence. One little angel of light mentions quite cas- 
ually that he has made himself a skeleton key ... and this 
girl confesses as calmly as you please that it’s for clandestine 
meetings with her! And instead of being ashamed of yourselves 
and asking forgiveness .. . 

Paguita—But it isn’t a sin to love people. 

SISTER GrAcIA—But it’s hardly a virtue, is it . . . to go mak- 
ing skeleton keys? 

VICENTE—Oh . . . she knows I never wanted to. 

Paquita—No .. . because you haven’t the courage of a 
mouse. 

SISTER Gracia (banging on the ground with her stick)— 
Goodness gracious me . . . what a pair of children! May I ask 
if I’m to be allowed to get a word in edgeways? 

VICENTE—Yes, Sefiora. 

SISTER GractA—Much obliged, I’m sure! Well, now... 
how long have you two been romancing like this? 

VICENTE—It’s since St. James’ day .. . that’s the Warden’s 
birthday . . . and Paquita went there with the Innocent to wait 
at table . . . and I was there seeing to the lock of the cup- 
board. And we started talking and I said to‘her .. . 

SISTER GractiA—Thank you. I can guess what you said to 
her . . . and what she answered. 

Paguita (with great dignity)—No, Sefiora. . . . I didn’t an- 
swer him at all till the Eve of Our Lady’s Day, when I was in 

_ the bakehouse with the Innocent . . . and he came in with the 
chopped wood . .. and then I said... 
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~ VicenTE—She:said I could make a key. 

SIsTER Gracia—Excellent!’ And now what happens? 
Paguita—We’'re going to get married. 

SISTER GRAcIA—At once? 

PaguiTA—Yes ... just as soon as he can get fifty dollars to 
_ buy the furniture. 

SisteR Gracta—Oh ... and then what? 

Paquira—Then ...! Wevre used to going hungry. It 
won’t be so bad to go hungry together. 

VicENTE—And I’m sure I don’t know why you need say you'll 
have to go hungry . . . when you know perfectly well you won’t 
have to with me there to look after you. I can work ... and 

though I say it that shouldn’t, I know my trade with the best. 
. . - (’m worth five pesetas a day anywhere. And I’d be earning 
it now and have the fifty dollars saved if it wasn’t .. . 

SistER Gracta—That’s the thing. To-morrow we’ll find you 

some work and we'll get you a lodging. 

Paguita—What ... send him away! 

SIsTER Garcia—Yes, if you please. It doesn’t suit me at all 
to have such a good locksmith living here. 

VICENTE (to Paquita)—There . . . what have I always told 
you! 

Paguita—Send him away! Yes... you'll save your fifty 
dollars right enough . . . but who'll you spend them on then? 

VICENTE—Why, whatever should I want fifty dollars for... 
but to spend it on you? 

Paguita—Oh, you say that now.... 

VicENTE—I say it now . . . and I always shall . . . and God 
may strike me dead else. 

SIstER Gracia (very angrily)—And we’ve learnt to swear, 
have we? I’ve had enough of this. You be off to the bakehouse 
again . . . and you (to VICENTE) get back to your work. Hurry 
up. To-morrow I shall have a talk with the Warden about you 

. and that’s the end of that. 

VICENTE (meekly)—You won’t tell him about the skeleton 
key, will you? 

SIsTER Gracia (pretending to be very angry)—I shall tell him 
_ just exactly what I choose. Of all the impudence! Get along 
with you. (VICENTE and Paguita linger, gazing at each other.) 

SISTER GrAcia—Will you both be off . .. when I tell you? 

VICENTE (very meekly)—Yes, Sefiora. (He turns to go and 
then back to Paguita with . . .) Good-by, Paquita. 

Paguita (as she turns away unresponsive)—And a nice mess 

we've got into! This is what comes of trying to be happy! 
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Supper is served now, with Sister Dionisia at the ladles and 
Lorenza and Engracia placing the plates of dripping-bread and 
broth on the tables. 

For the moment Sister Gracia is free and as she sinks upon a 
bench with a sigh “she crosses herself and says a Paternoster 
in a low voice. On ending it she takes a little stone from her 
pocket and throws it out into the patio.” 

“Eah!” she sighs. “The first Paternoster I’ve been abie to say 
all day. (She picks up the crucifix from her side and smiles at 
it lovingly.) Ah... sweet Saviour, it’s little time we get to 
talk to each other, you and I. But we’re an old couple now,’ 
she adds, kissing the crucifix in simple affection. 

And now Sister Gracia returns to her duties. Did the peppers 
come? They didn’t? And why? Because the Orphanage Board 
owed the merchant for fourteen bags already, Dionisia reports. 
He was willing to trust the Sisters, but not the Board. 

And the flour? Yes, the flour had come. But it was poor 
flour: bran and common rye. It was hard to do anything with 
it, Sister Dionisia reports, and there were cockroaches in some 
of it. 

“Then it must all be sent back at once,” storms Sister Gracia. 

“But we sent it back last time ... and it did no good,” ex- 
plains Sister Dionisia. ‘The contractor’s on the Board, you 
know... and, as if that wasn’t enough, his brother-in-law’s 
the party chairman.” | 

Sister Gracia would go—that very minute—to the Town Hall 
and tell those worthies a thing or two, but it would do no good 
to-day. Everybody is at the bullfight. Even supper must wait 
for the bullfight, because some of the older boys had permission 
to go stand by the ring and hear about it. So Sister Gracia 
sits again to wait, and to pray quietly to herself. . 

Now there is a great cheering in the streets outside. And 
above the cheering shouts for Juan de Dios. “Hurrah for Juan 
de Dios! Hurrah for the Foundling!” Even above the cheering 
_ Juan’s voice can be heard: “Where’s Reverend Mother?” 

Now Juan has broken from the crowd that parts to let him 
through the door and is kneeling at the feet of Sister Gracia 
with his arms about her waist. And she, “surprised and a little 
embarrassed, but very pleased, pushes him away.” 

“Here ... here! What is all this? Get away!” she cries. 
But there is no anger in her voice. As Juan sits beside her on 
the bench she leans on him a little, and he is worried for fear 
she might be ill. A thin little smile of confidence reassures him. 
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The girls crowd around Juan admiringly, and the bigger boys 


push in, still cheering. But Juan de Dios has eyes only for the 
Reverend Mother. It is she he has come to tell of the wonders 
that have happened to him. 


Juan vE Dios—The porter didn’t want to let us in. A fine 
thing to have had the door shut in my face . . . to-day of all 


‘others! ... D’you hear that ...d’you hear that?’ ‘“Hur- 


rah for the Foundling!” And in the Bull-ring . . . you should 
just have heard them shouting it there. They threw me cigars 
and they threw their hats in . . . and all the beautiful young 
ladies in the boxes stood up and applauded me... they did. 
And before you can say “knife” Ill have all Spain applauding 
me... and adoring me... and shouting . . . every one of 
them, . . . “Hurrah for the Foundling” . . . and that’s me... 
that’s me . . . who hadn’t any father or a name of his own... . 
but went hungry and cold ...! Oh, Reverend Mother, I have 
dreamed of this day . . . and I’ve kept myself for it . . . yes, I 
have . .. like one of God’s blessed angels. 

SISTER GracrA—Hush, hush . . . don’t talk like that. 

JuAN DE Dios (very seriously)—But I have . . . I swear it. 
And look here... 

(He now proceeds to show Sister Gracia by a lively panto- 
mime how he disposed of his bull, the present spectators cheering 


him at every point with cries of “Ole! Ole!” He pulls out his 


handkerchief for a muleta—the red cloth by which the bull is 
distracted.) 

Juan vE Dios—The muleta ...so! One pass... over 
his head to blind him. Then a high one to get my position. 
That leaves me exposed . . . so four more over his head, quickly, 
one after another. The one to turn him .. . one from down on 
my knees right at his horns. And then... the thrust! And 
you should have heard them shout. I tell you... they went 
mad! And if you had only been there too ... with a white 
mantilla on . . . and I could have dedicated my bull to you. 

SISTER GrAcIA—Quiet ... quiet . . . you heretic! 

Juan vE Dios—But for all that, I’ve brought you . . . a pres- 
ent. Give it here ... give it here. (One of the boys gives him 
something that is carefully wrapped up in a silk handkerchief. 
SistER Gracia hesitates a moment before she takes it.) ... 
Take it . . . you deserve it . . . better than any one else does. 
Open it ... openit. (Sister Gracia undoes the handkerchief, 
and discloses a bull’s ear . . . all bloody still.) 
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Sister GractA—Mother of God . . . what’s this? 

SISTER Dionisia (innocently) —Why . .. it’s an ear off a 
cow! 

Juan pve Dios (very offendedly)—What d’you mean by a 
cow? It’s the bull’s ear, Sehora . . . my bull that I killed... © 


- and that is his ear to prove it! (Once more the whole assemblage © 


bursts into cheers.) ... And there were fifty people at least 
came and asked me for it as a souvenir. But it’s for you... 
just for you . . . to hang in your room . . . and every one that 
sees it there will envy you. 

SISTER GRAcIA—Thank you ... my son. (She cannot think © 
what to do with her present, but ENcracta takes it and does it up 
again with the greatest care.) 

Juan ve Dios—And look .. . look at the tie-pin his Excel- 
lency threw me! Isn’t it wonderful . . . isn’t it, Sister Dionisia 

. and all of you . . . aren’t you proud ... and happy... . 
isn’t this a wonderful day for our Orphanage? (The boys and 
girls agree enthusiastically.) . . . But do look happy, Reverend 
Mother. (He puts his arm round her and calls to the people in 
the doorway and out in the patio.) For she is my mother .. . 
she is .. . she is! The other one left me in a basket on the 
doorstep . . . but she took me in and brought me up and cared 
for me. And Hurrah for our Reverend Mother . . . she’s all the 
mother I ever want. (Tremendous cheering.) 

SISTER Gracta—Be quiet now. ‘Tell them all to be quiet. 

Juan pe Dios—But why don’t you look happy? Oh,... 
haven’t you made up your mind yet to my being a bull-fighter? 
I know ...I know! Oh, wasn’t she just set on my staying a 
carpenter all my life! 

SISTER Gracia—But suppose a bull kills you, my son? 
“Juan ve Dios—Well . . . if a bull kills me after I’ve done 
my duty by him, they’ll give me a finer funeral than they wage 
the Prime Minister. 

S1stER Gracta—Mother of God! 

Juan pE Dios—And whether or no. . . . I- have a good time 
and everybody talks about me and all the women go mad about, 
me and I get lots of money . . . yes, I’m going to be rich... 
do you know that? I got nothing for fighting to-day .. . be- 
cause it was the first time. But I did so well that for next Sun- 
day they’re giving me a thousand pesetas ... one thousand 
pesetas! (This creates an enormous sensation. The orphans 
stare and comment upon the marvel in low, impassioned tones. 
And Juan DE Dios adds impulsively.) . .. And fifty of them 
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for you . . . and then Sister Dionisia can cook you such a dinner. 
Hurrah, girls, hurrah! Meat for dinner next Sunday! (They 
all cheer ecstatically.) . . . But I must be off . . . they’re wait- 
ing for me. (To SistER Gracia.) Oh, ... come as far as the 
gate with me, so that everybody can see us together. 

SISTER Gracia—My son ... . I never heard of such a thing! 

Juan pvE Dios—Please . . . please, for it’s the happiest day 
of my life. Good-by, everybody .. . good-by! 


They get to the door, Sister Gracia and Juan de Dios, she lean- 
ing a little heavily on her cane as he leads her. And there are 
cheers for both of them. “Hurrah for the Foundling! Hurrah 
for our Reverend Mother!” These gradually die away, and 
Sister Dionisia returns to the business of supper. 

Now the bigger boys are piling in, “jostling, stepping over each 
other or crawling even under the tables.” There might be some 
fighting over places if Sister Dionisia did not stop it. Even so it 
is all she can do to keep them quiet long enough for her to bless 
the food they are about to receive and ask the Lord to preserve 
them from the sin of gluttony. 

Suddenly above the hubbub protests take form. There are no 
peppers in the broth. And Felipe, for one, is not going to eat it. 

“But, my children, if there’s nothing else,” pleads the dis- 
tressed Sister Dionisia, “why, for the love of God, eat this!” 

“We don’t want it and we won’t eat it,” answers Felipe, mount- 
ing a bench the better to address the crowd. ‘“We’ve had enough 
of eating bread and water for the love of God!” And as Sister 
Dionisia tries to stop him he adds: “Always shaking a crucifix 
at you whenever they want to cheat you out of something.” 

Soon the strike is well organized, “The boy who put a spoon 
in his plate is a coward!” shouts Felipe. ‘And the boy that sits 


down to table again is a disgrace to us all!” 


It is Felipe’s idea that they should go forth and take by force 
what they can’t get by asking nicely. 

“You stop interfering or it will be the worse for you,” he warns 
Sister Dionisia. “Come on, boys! They keep us penned up here 
as if we were brute beasts. We may shout as loud as we like 
and we shan’t be heard . .. they’ve forgotten us. And we’re 
just starved. Well .. . there’s bread outside . . . and there’s 
meat outside . . . and there’s wine outside . . . so come out- 
side and get it. If it has to be stolen we'll steal it . . . and if 
killing’s what’s needed . . . well, we’ll do some killing!” 

Despite Sister Dionisia’s efforts to control them and hold them 
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back they are forming in line ready to march through the door. 


As a last defence she-rushes-to the bellrope and pulls it violently. 
From the other rooms the girls crowd in and Felipe’s appeal is 
made to them. 

“Let’s have the whole orphanage out in the streets to demand 
its rights,” he shouts. “If we’re nobody’s children . . . why, 
we're everybody’s children! Come along, then ... March!” 

Sister Gracia stands in the doorway to face them. At the 
sound of her voice and the sight of her they pause. Sister 
Dionisia tries to explain what has happened. It must be that 
- people have been giving wine to the boys who went to the bull- 
fight, they have become suddenly so unmanageable. 

Sister Gracia takes charge of the situation. Where are they 
going? To get their suppers ... to take them, if necessary! 
To knock down doors, to break open locks if they have to, they 
shout. 

“And do you think if there were any locked door that would 
open I shouldn’t have been there by this to knock at it for you?” 
she asks. 

“Yes. . . . But you go asking so prettily. We're going to try 
if a few stones won’t make them attend.” 

The answer to a stone is often a bullet, Sister Gracia warns 
them, and when they still hold their ground she grows stern and 
orders them back to their places. Slowly they are cowed by her 
firmness and return to the tables, Felipe the last to go. And 
then, as they sullenly accept the rest of the broth, such as it is, 
Sister Gracia stands over them and quietly and kindly, though 
masterfully still, talks to them. 


‘StstER Gracta—And d’you think you’re the only folk in this 
world who don’t get all that they want to eat? No, my children, 
no. There are people worse off than you . .. some of them so 
poor that they’d think your plate of supper a luxury. You'll have 
a roof over your head to-night and a mattress to sleep on and a 
blanket to cover you. Think of the people who'll sleep in ‘a 
ditch by the roadside with no roof but the sky, and only the 
hoarfrost to come down and cover them. Think of the sick 
people . . . of people without a friend . . . stumbling through 
the world with not a hand held out to them . . . nobody caring. 
While you have a home and all the love we can give you. You 
are sheltered . .. you are taught ... you are kept in right 
poe cae then think if you don’t owe a few thanks to God 
after all. 
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Frtire—To God . . . to God! There is no God. (A stir of 


_ horror among the children. Sister Diontsia crosses herself and 
| exclaims, “Blessed Jesus!’’) 


SISTER Gracta—And whatever do you think you mean by that, 
you little fool? 

FreLipE—Because if there were . . . would he think this was 
all right? 

SISTER Gracta—God does not think this is right. Men break 
his laws. He made them brothers. Is it his fault if they turn 
wolves and devour each other? God does not think it right that 
his children should go hungry ... and the innocent are not 
ever disgraced in his eye. It is by no will of His that some are 
poor and neglected while some are set up in pride. For God is 
Love and he loves us all and to each one he gives a share in 
heaven and in this earth. 

FEeL1PpE—Don’t listen to her . . . she’s just preaching lies to 
you. Nuns have all sold themselves to the rich. Do they ever 
go hungry? And as long as they can get us to keep up the 
sham they’re let stuff themselves with food in peace. 

SisTER GraciA—I am not lying to you. I am telling you the 
truth and the whole truth. God does not smile upon the in- 
justice of this world. He endures it ... for how long? ... 
ah, that we do not know. But he does not think it right. 

FEeLipE—Well, then . . . let’s go and break the heads of those 
that do ... and God will thank us for that. (A few of the 


ee boys cheer up at this and approve.) 


SISTER GractAa—Ah, no, no... all that can be done for this 
wicked world is to help to make it good. 

FEeLtrpE—And who’s going to? 

SisteR Gracta—You...... You ...not by hating but 
through love. Yes, all of you will help do that. For, when you 
are men... and go away from here, it will be because you 
have suffered from injustice that you’ll know how to make and 


~ want to make .. . laws that are just. Oh, yes, my sons, yes 


. . . the world is yours . . . for you have won it by hunger and 
by suffering and pain. So when you hold it in your hands make 
it what it ought to be. God is watching you ... his hopes 
are all in you. You suffer now that you may succour his world 
then. God sees you... God hears you. Now say with me, 
Lord, Lord, we thank thee for this food which is given us in thy 
name. There is not much of it, it is not very good, and we will 
not forget the taste of this bitter bread. And by thy precious 
love we swear that the children on this earth shall eat of it no 


_ 
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more... say it with me... say it... . (The boys repeat 
after her solemnly and quietly.) ... Jesus, Son of God... 
Christ, son of man, by the divine blood that thou didst shed for 
us we swear to spend our own to the last drop when we are men 
. . . that children may not be forsaken any more .. . that no 
more mothers may be wronged and go hungry and be ashamed to 
carry their children in their arms. My sons . . . my sons, prom- 
ise me that when you are men you'll try to bring these things to 
pass . .. that you'll help to build on earth the Kingdom of God. 
(Very quietly, very solemnly, they murmur “Ves,’’) 

StsteR Gracta—Thank you, my children... thank you. 
And now . . . supper’s over . . . go to bed and sleep in peace. 
(The boys go slowly out. Only FELirE does not move. He is 
sitting on his bench, head buried in his arms, and. crying. SISTER 
Gracia goes to him and puts a hand upon his shoulder.) 

SISTER Gracia—Don’t cry . . . for men don’t cry, you know. 
And they don’t complain. They suffer... but they work and 
hope. 

The curtain falls. 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Street Scene.” Drama in three acts by Elmer Rice. Copyright, 
1928, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, 
by Samuel French, New York. 


Elmer Rice, born in New York in 1892, was headed first for 
a business career, which he did not approve, and later for the 
law. He passed his bar examinations, took a violent dislike 
to the profession and turned to playwriting. His first play was 
“On Trial,” a drama that introduced the so-called flashback of 
the movies to the acted drama. After that he wrote “The Iron 
Cross” and “The Home of the Free” during the war; “For the 
Defense” after the war, and followed these plays with “Wake- 
up, Jonathan,” played by Mrs. Fiske, on which he collaborated 
with Professor Hatcher Hughes of Columbia. The first expres- 
sionistic drama with an American background, ‘‘The Adding Ma- 
chine,” which the Theatre Guild produced was his, and he fol- 
lowed this with “Close Harmony” (with Dorothy Parker) ; “(Cock 
Robin” (with Philip Barry); ““The Subway” and “Street Scene.” 
He not only wrote “Street Scene,” but attended largely to the 
details of its sale to William A. Brady, after many other man- 
agers had refused it, took charge of the casting and did all the 
directing. 


“Journey’s End.” Drama in three acts by R. C. Sherriff. Copy- 
right, 1929, by the author... Copyright and published, 1929, 
by Brentano’s. 


Mr. Sherriff was 17 when he went to war as a lieutenant with 
the East Surrey regiment. Out of the war he became an in- 
spector of buildings for an insurance company... By way of diver- 
sion he played back on the Rosslyn Football club and rowed in 
the shell of the Kingston Rowing club. The Kingstons wanted 
to produce a play and Sherriff, who had long had an interest in 
_ amateur theatricals, agreed to try and write one for them. He 
thought to set down as simply as possible certain of his adventures 
and reactions at the front. The play, when finished, was sent up 
to London as a sort of aera None of the established 
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managers could see anything promising in it. The independent 


Stage Society, however, agreed by the margin of a single vote 
_-to give it a Sunday night hearing. Its dramatic value being then 
proved, Maurice Browne secured the rights to its professional 
production. It was a sensational success in London and dupli- 
cated this record in New York when imported by Gilbert Miller 
and Mr. Browne. 


“Wings Over Europe.” Drama in three acts by Robert Nichols 

‘and Maurice Browne. Copyright, 1928, 1929, by the 

authors. Copyright and published, 1929, by Covici-Friede, 
New York. 


Robert Nichols, in his middle thirties, is one of England’s 
younger modern poets. When they speak of his verse on the 
other side they link him with Gordon Bottomley, Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Robert Graves. He comes of a long line of 
men of letters and is a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Out of college he went to war with the Royal Field Artillery. 
He was wounded and invalided home the first year out. During 
his convalesence he wrote a book, “Ardours and Endurances.” 
“Fantastica,” “The Smile of the Sphinx” and “Golgotha & Co” 
are also his. He was professor of English literature in Tokyo 
University, one of Lafcadio Hearn’s successors. He also had 
*a brief experience in Hollywood, helping with Douglas Fairbanks’ 


picture, “The Black Pirate,” and writing on his own “Twenty 


Below Zero.” 

Maurice Browne, who spent some years in Chicago, is also an 
Englishman and a graduate of Cambridge. He is generally 
credited with having affixed the name of Little Theatre to those 
amateur ventures which resulted finally in a definite artistic 
movement in the theatre. As an actor he has appeared in sup- 
port of his wife, Ellen Von Valkenburg, and plans at some future 
time to play a leading part in his own play, “The Wife of Wil- 
liam Flavy.” It was he who, among semi-professional producers, 
first recognized in London the commercial possibilities of “Jour- 
ney’s End.” He is associated with Gilbert Miller in the Ameri- 
can presentation of that play. 


- “Holiday.” Comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Copyright, 
1928, by the author. Copyright and published, 1929, by 
Samuel French, New York. 
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Mr. Barry is frequently included in these volumes. He made 
his début as a writer of “Best Plays” with “You and I” years 
| ago, followed with “The Youngest”’ and was represented last year 
by “Paris Bound.” He graduated from Yale in 1918, studied 
playwriting with Professor Baker at Harvard the year following, 
went in temporarily for writing advertising copy and has been a 
successful dramatist ever since. He was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., 33 years ago. 


“The Front Page.” Drama in three acts by Charles MacArthur 
and Ben Hecht. Copyright, 1928, by the authors. Copy- 
right and published, 1928, by Covici-Friede, New York. 


Mr. MacArthur, having been born to the church in the sense 
that he is the son of a Unitarian clergyman and was for two years 
a student at a theological seminary, escaped at a comparatively 
early age into journalism. He was a special writer on the Chi- 
cago Hearst papers when he was absorbing much of the material 
that appears in “The Front Page.” He went to war with the 
Rainbow division and wrote about it in the vivid “War Bugs” 
novel. He has helped write two other plays, “Salvation,” with 
Sidney Howard, and “Lulu Belle,” with Edward Sheldon, his 
uncle. He was born in Scranton, Pa., in 1897. 

Ben Hecht also has spent much of his working life in Chicago, 


though he was born in New York in 1893. He was at one time - 


publisher of the Literary Times and has written several novels 
that have attracted attention, notably “Eric Dorn.” His plays 
include “The Egoist,”’ written for Leo Ditrichstein, and ‘The 
Stork,” an adaptation. He, too, was a Hearst newspaper man. 


“Let Us Be Gay.” Comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
Copyright, 1928, 1929, by the author. Copyright and pub- 
lished, 1929, by Samuel French, New York. 


Miss Crothers was represented in two of the earlier volumes of 
the “Best Plays,” first by “Nice People” (1920-21) and again 
by “Mary the Third” (1922-23). She was born in Bloomington, 
Ill., tried her hand at both playwriting and play production in 
college, and later came east. She was first a student and later 
an instructor at the Wheatcroft Dramatic school. Her first play, 


“The Three of Us,” was produced in 1906. She has written some 
twenty or thirty plays, most of which have been produced and 
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many of which have been successful. She was the founder of the 
Stage Women’s War. Relief-during the war. Her home is in 
Redding, Conn. 


“Little Accident.” Comedy in three acts by Floyd Dell and 
Thomas Mitchell. Copyright, 1928, by the authors. 


Mr. Dell, born in Barry, Ill., in 1887, is the author of the story, 
“An Unmarried Father,” from which the play, “Little Accident,” 
was fashioned. He is a writing man whose output has been con- 
siderable, his novels including “Moon-Calf,” “The Briary Bush” 
and “Janet March.” He was at one time literary editor of the 
Chicago Post and later, in New York, was associate editor of the 
Socialist papers, The Masses and The Liberator. He has written 
many essays, one or two short plays and a biography of Upton 
Sinclair. He also edited, with Paul Jordan Smith, an edition of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Mr. Mitchell is an actor, though he has done considerable 
writing for the stage as well. 


“Machinal.” Drama in ten episodes by Sophie Treadwell. 
Copyright, 1928, by the author. 


It has been some time since Sophie Treadwell was a protégée of 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, but that event is linked so indissolubly 
with her beginnings as a dramatist that there is no passing it by. 
She had, from the earlier years of her California childhood, been 
interested in the theatre and particularly in Mme. Modjeska, 
who was the first real actress she had ever seen. Miss Treadwell 
was graduated from the University of California after she had 
devoted a good part of her junior and senior years to acting in 
such plays as were given there, notably in the dedicatory drama 
at the Greek theatre. Out of college she went to Los Angeles, 
played in stock and made extra dollars singing in vaudeville. 
It was in vaudeville that Mme. Modjeska heard her and shortly 
thereafter adopted her as a sort of protégée. Miss Treadwell 
lived on the Modjeska ranch, recited pieces to the actress and, 
finally, helped with the compilation of the Modjeska memoirs. 
After that she tried her hand at playwriting. “Gringo” was her 
first New York production, and “Oh, Nightingale” followed. 


Pa 


“The Kingdom of God.” Drama in three acts by G. Martinez 
Sierra. Copyright, 1923, 1929, by G. Martinez Sierra. 
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Copyright and published, 1929, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

Martinez Sierra, the best known of modern Spanish dramatists, 
has once before appeared in these volumes, with the production 
the season of 1926-27 of his “Cradle Song” by Eva Le Gallienne 
and the Civic Repertory company. He was born in Madrid in 
1881 and educated at the University of Madrid. His first years 
out of college were devoted to story writing and the composition 
of prose poems. His first novel, ““The Humble Truth,” was pub- 
lished in 1904. He becamevassociated with Jacinto Benevente in 
the conduct of the Spanish Arts Theatre and later succeeded 
Benevente as director of the enterprise. Returning to Spain with 
this company in May, 1927, Sefior Sierra stopped over in New 
York and played a two-week engagement. 


“Gypsy.” Drama in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Copy- 
right, 1928, by the author. 


Mr. Anderson, who first appeared in these volumes as co- 
author with Laurence Stallings of the highly successful war play, 
“What Price Glory,” later made a reéntry on his own with “Sat- 
urday’s Children.” He is the son of a Baptist minister, was born 
in Atlantic, Pa., lived a good share of his life and was educated 
in the Northwest. He has been on the faculties of the University 
of North Dakota, Leland Stanford University, and Whittier 
College in Southern California. He turned later to newspaper 
work, has been an editorial writer west and east, but has de- 
voted himself rather assiduously to playwriting the last several 
years. “White Desert,” “Outside Looking In,” and several col- 
laborations with Mr. Stallings are part of his playwriting record. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1928—June 15, 1929 


(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1929) 


PATIENCE 
(24 performances) 


A comic opera in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by The Play-Arts Guild, Inc., at the Masque Theatre, 


New York, June 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PAENCE ck Ss vislt Sess wie oS Sao e eee Sepeendsasvied dees s Mary pokee 
Revinald/ Bunthorneiss) «ins sia sieve las iaidaiviars meta eee /oreates Donald Kirkley 
Archibald Grosvenor..........0ese00: phe dbaretorst crated Edmund Leonard 
Rapturous Maidens— 

BE HE! WAG yr ANE ws shoelaces claves alalere ey wrainimieretatae Gertrude M. Gossman 


The Lady Saphir. 
The Lady ie 
The Lady Ella.. 


..Wilma Lanyon 
.-Nancy Arnold 
Eunice Schramm 


Wher eady.; Celia titra cactea dees s-c/asleiva ateisensieetonrel sie Margaret Gilner 
Officers of the Dragoon Guards— 

Colonel Calverley............ Niaieley stare iatel stohrichaast: Burt B. Royce, Jr. 

Major Miurcatroydenas vince ceive pilsaicd mleretieveyature tS Carroll Robinson 

Lieutenant, the Duke of Dunstable................ William Lester 
Aw Kestatic Dancing Matderia: 4)! eile ereccimieerel eves Estelle Dennis 
MrcoBunthorn 63s, SOLiCiton: kya o\eietnira clota lore apaicvovelereleupisiov abet are Earl Jordan 


Rapturous Maidens: Emma Baum, Margaret Brinkley, Eleanor 
Etheridge, Betty Harriss, Lillian Moore, Dorothy Miller, Carolyn 
Parker, Gertrude Schanze, Marjorie Springer, Lonah Straw, Beatrice 
Wilson and Betty Woodall. 

Dragoon Guards: Joseph Arnold, Graye Boone, Ellis Farber, John 
Head, Ralph Hoyt, Arthur Lawder, Stanley Mitten, Henry Miller, 
Lynn’ Perkins, Norton Smith, William Randolph and William Wam- 
old. 
Soloists in Ensemble: Emma Baum and John Head. 

Gink I.—Exterior of the Castle Bunthorne. Act II.—A Woodland 
ade. : 


SAY WHEN 
(24 performances) 


An intimate musical comedy in two acts by Calvin Brown. 
Produced by Elisabeth Marbury and Carl Reed at the Morosco 


Theatre, New York, June 26, 1928. 
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Cast of a 


ae Graham Mab iesniacws Wailpiked cshia siete we Raymond Guion 
Borda yea ee euAlees Cora La Redd 
Taody SUL ALU. <Pivvaeriiciceiie sislels|s Hie Wa lsisieiswiees-neeisacete Doris Vinton 
TRANCE AP ISATIT Naiwab te eayalcv ave calcio e/als ave locke bere waleusie’s 'ewcaiged Jane Alden 
PE Micast ay MW TEIVE wicturcis mat avatars olere/wie7ea als Git loce ai sseiaraiel Dorothy Fitsgibbons 
Gregory Farnham. eelalsilelmip\«.a's'fe) <.a!s/ayeis olaie a sive ele’ 4 #4 Bartlett Simmons 
WOMTCTRAT TS CANaACChie we Serwiala vie oie dials Wave's eNvierele Alison Skipworth 
GLITCH a <2. ts, 0' syeretere ia tenia ral Nie aih siete eas iatoysfeisne’ one Duquesne Miller 
CGuNGE -Scigpio 1Varelliwi city ciel winisivictetacbleie sales alewvieles Joseph Lertora 
WOR USPArHer ss waits aprerceaaets Stave diocese nisin ela t's’ gist else ine Roger Gray 
Assistant Radio ‘Announcer Poe BOD EE hea a Cee RC J. Gibbs Penrose 
The Four Recorders....... ntiare aa chahee Donald Wells, Robert Moody, 

Rie Ray, William J. Cleary 
Miss Jefferson. I ee Cee . Mildred Quigley 
Miss Lee..... .Sally Anderson’ 
Miss Jackson .Ann Freshman 
Miss Thomas Patricia McGrath 


Miss Gordon Kathryn Hamill 
Miss Brady. Ruth Fallows 
Miss Davis.. ... Peggy Fish 
Miss Randall -Ruth Altman 
Miss Carter. «..Joyce Arling 
Miss Stuart. J osephine Adair 
Miss Stean.. -- Dorothy Jones 
Miss Scott. ..Helen Kaiser 
Miss Udall ....Genevieve Kent 
Miss Hewitt. Katherine Hereford 


Miss Custis. . SRS SOM ou he Mabel Martin 
PVPS SMINVEOM LOE y<.cieisic) stoicloisis simicle nese tiers aut ore. « ocalopievaietooaaralsicts Anna Rex 
Miss Warrenton. Beverly Maude 
Mr. Grant...... .Archie Thompson 
Mr. Meade.... .Warren Crosby 
RSC OE Aa eo aiehis.acscosie eaioetin terse s welss ones Harold Williams 
Mr. Lincoln...... ait tal terete diet asee are keke 6 weft brara Bradley . Cass 
MEMO RAR Meters claataiss foi ale: o/s pola einisbaitrais eidiesti vaya seaces. Harry. Kirk 


Acts I and IIl.—The Wynne Home. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison and Max Scheck. 

Diana Wynne, permitting herself to become engaged to Count 
Varelli because she does not want to hurt his feelings with a 
refusal, tries to fib her way out of the situation when called to 
account by her regular sweetheart, Gregory Farnham. Trouble 
threatens for two hours. The original play was called “Love in a 
Mist,” was written by Amelie Rives and Gilbert Emery and 
played by Madge Kennedy and Sidney Blackmer. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 
(230 performances) 


Musical revue in twenty-four scenes by Wm. K. Wells and Mr. 
White, music by De Sylva, Brown and Henderson. Produced by 
Mr. White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, July 2, 1928. | 


Principals engaged— 
Willie Howard , Ann Pennington 
Harry Richman Frances Williams 
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Tom Patricola yoo Rose Perfect 

Eugene Howard a ™ Belle Osborne 

William O’Neal- Thin Frances Lyle 

Bernice and Emily Isabel Mohr 

Arnol Johnson’s band G. White girls 
Hastings Twins Russell Mackert dancers 


Staged by Mr. White. 


WANTED 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Don Mullally. Produced at the 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, July 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


RS RELE Vstelet pes te ans fev us sheets iota eres to tad ate tn Gerda lo aie warratomyee Martin Malloy 
(SEES ete e Dec Crary cet ELS GL ect tte treme oe han ta ue PS George McEntee 
MOP ERLE ot oho rani seb com: see mye Ree In Ms, eseoeue min Stel are eke Re owen H. R. Chase 
EEE RH GIG alaltatsssceie aceisictre tiniate st Gvvaculaleaia oe cadre a earieon le arene Lloyd Sabine 
AMES AE TULCe eli ebo aici ve Aversa aatne core cscelab aeal od Gig ensue mbecymicitie eee Ken Cartier 
Per elope WAVLELtOIT dae \s wis si aterchethtinats diel hevsteaicvaletotahetey esas Alney Alba 


MVE arie ING WiLObr rec cisit's SIG la rare (nds olan elataterein vetctotaledonate erecta Irene Shirley 
Rena Henry... .. Teresa Brooks 
Daisy Brooks.. ..Inez Clough 
Hugh Clark... ..George Connor 
Major Longstreet ..Frank Ardrews 


Mrs. Robert Trent. . Margaret Pitt 


Charles Angelo 
Act I.—Scene 1—Assembly Room at Uptown Police Station. 2— 
Living Room at Penelope Merton’s Apartment. Act II.—The Trent 
Apartment on Park Avenue. Act III.—Lieutenant’s Private Room, 
Police Station. 
Staged by Mr. Mullally. 

Penelope Merton, a sweetheart of the South, alone and broke 
in New York, escapes the snares of a rough New Yorker who 
means her no good. She takes refuge in the rich home of society 
people left in charge of her old mammy. The missing family 
has carelessly left the family. jewels behind and when these dis- 
appear Penelope is suspected, arrested, rescued by and eventually 


married to James Bruce. 


THE LAWYER’S DILEMMA 
(24 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Seaman Lewis. Produced 


by S. L. Simpson at the Belmont Theatre, New York, July 9, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Nettie Ney<......0.... Roleratenyereistevirapacets pores clsyetalstavereras ove Isabel Dawn 
MTR E AU SOLES Nose eels mie nih co. ace, 8 oissp ova's lal a/asieleiors, uals) cere fe Hal Munnis 
EP LO Baap eee PALS SS :-+ Robert G. Pitkin 
CEC SACO a myn eal lo) tress) vishaies aie Riise. oo siege "see bias Y «.Mary Mead 
SLIM AR TAOL cies tea scrum reneerenera UM leh icrsieod si Walial aibie ated co Yad elo Robert Toms 

PSAUE Viva seat wdabaletenpeed eyatalinra cinerea bits ait iccacreisi wie Win cccete Lee Beggs 
APO ect eityete he sees ste ecsinians te eeeie cia reas ase ales wtisibld (ec dees David Manning 


Rebs I, Il and I1I.—In the Law Office of M. T. Dial, New York. 
Staged’ by .E. J. Bluntcall. 

A rewritten version of “Babies a la Carte” in which Nettie and 
Bettie, hearing that an eccentric uncle has left a million dollars 
to the first child born to his heirs, enter a stork race hoping to 
win the money. Their children arrive within an hour of each 
other, one standard the other daylight saving time. Then a codicil 
to the will discovers another heir. 


THE INTRUDER 
(5. performances) 
A drama in three acts by Paul Eldridge. Produced by Edward 
Sargent Brown at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, July 25, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


NWiesraictat ay sinters aisha shales ciaiioin id! S Gaete diseased ele ees Galea Vilma Walden 
MOB Pe ee nem ts laba aici efor ehicl bev iaigusmnle uictoisctdlotets S sistance wie tial’ Viola Frayne 
AV EcaPM Mevstahe casei ciated siohet aye) ore sta snui aio’ tt. t bein’ eect eve.c: wieeie as Lon Carter 
NILES VOMIARD tepals rcueiecis: sini acs is lalicctdoatalurcee-c clap oceans Millicent Green 
BUENO NESEOIN I siti Sale sieia sdieraieie/cieie atts w'ag otiete ws Richard Gordon 
MUM VIC ALON A G7 aii lelaialave didieieie abeleinisiarsian sainaole:cbuctoysioud > Anne Sutherland 
CBP E Ete Terai cise ieisieiswietatis we hiavesidis wea eleetae tks Valerie Hickerson 


Acts I, If and III.—Reception Room of Dr. John Weston. 
Staged by Edward Sargent Brown. 

Katy, left alone with Dr. Weston in his office on a rainy after- 
noon, learns something of the facts of life. Six years later she re- 
turns demanding that the doctor divorce Mrs. Weston, marry her 
and give their child a name. The doctor tells his wife everything 
and Katy, having learned that understanding is greater than love, 
leaves them to stew in the consciousness of their own errors, 


VANITIES 
(203 performances) 


Musical revue in forty-six scenes assembled by Earl Carroll, . 
music by Grace Henry and Morris Hamilton. Produced by Mr. 
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Earl Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, August 6, 
1928. 2 ee : 


Principals engaged— 


W. C. Fields Ray Dooley 
Joe Frisco Dorothy Knapp 
Gordon Dooley Martha Morton 
Vincent Lopez’ band Ruth Patterson 
Ernest Charles Beryl Halley 
Brian Macdonald Lilian Roth 
Edward Graham Dorothy Lull 
Maurice La Pue Vercell. sisters 
qory Ray yan Tennyson 
arto and Mann aomi Johnson 
Ted Bradford Fay Adler 


Sixteen Vanities girls 
Staged by Mr. Carroll. 


GUNS 
(48 performances) 


A story of gangdom, in three acts, by James Hagan. 


duced by Jack Kingsberry at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 


August 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


DAG tate inter a eret alate sicia si olacerptalavareys Gate /tarirsierawe wareibiers eile wie Ralph Hertz 
SENN Opie MAUL PNYaalein’ siaaieieie.e Dk wise nie/e legis eveieemleiarafessleiel! Dexter Reynolds 
Opeente Olson ses eacivs ctelenle pieleies cle ceieis mnrsininiels tin Marion Haslup 
Goran Chaseyags erie cia aibicisiacelareta bins tress elste aleisjelerelele Suzanne Bennett 
he ‘Halstead Shek if; stipfoieisie eie'als eis elels e eipfeisisieie.e Freddie Laberer 
DWECH we UMOCIIOL s/raika:n/ele wie siete ole pie orelereleialaloieiuievwielajelesielern Frank Horton 
Charlie! OV CORNG Oink dete sane step winie afm Speialelace wiste Jesse Le Roy 
“Nick” the Greek Chirkopolis...........-+++ «William Boulia 
Hokey Pokey Kid..........seseeseeceees -.-Rey Stewart 
“Jimmy Plankey’”’ “The Colorado Special” Hugh Thompson 
“Stink Foot” Louie........ ....Teddy Hart 
The “Blues” Singer... ..+..Frances Claire 
MOC ES a cece bake aiaed sate ele ae lntaleete ap atels .Arthur Van Slyke 


Act I—A “Speak-easy’ on Second Avenue, New York. Act 
II.—A ‘“‘Speak-easy” in Chicago. Act I1I.—Somewhere Along the 
Mexican Border. 

Staged by Jack Kingsberry. 


A story of beer runners in Chicago and Chinese runners along 


the Rio Grande. 


ELMER GANTRY 
(48 performances) 


A play by Patrick Kearney, based on the novel of the same 
name by Sinclair Lewis. Produced by Joseph E. Shea at the 


Playhouse, New York, August 7, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Deacon Bains........ Hes teae aren sicveleyzavevsist el ona oie -Ernest Pollock 
NACE TS ARIS at avatatc! ciaictale seekers! Glalelshesiis bins eels ec wle'si vic 7] Mabel Montgomery 
POLAR EA MAC st arwiecl av clerolsieie a divis w:ciere's ove piataefaletatarsiete Robert Harrigan 
Lulu Bains....... Ue MA nia Pisa teeth aaiiate sir esas ete: Gwendolyn Hathaway 
MTC GNA TILE Ve aie .« crold spel utale ofa latots wie ral clovefeseieiera Bere ie 'alsye Edward Pawley 
Floyd Naylor...........; Be tane ei ie ae tie Wiaraeisfe\oints ee6s whee Tom Fadden 
Adelbert’ Shoop............ PUaea a aietenateey aiavel a elteveveen is azerava Frank Johnson \ 
Lily Anderson....... A See Pabeiaia ay aiaislavtiaiere:s 8iate-'e/ nie ’sie Rose Burdick ’ 
First Trumpeter... ....'.....6. alateicieis le aicteta nee xia gid wei Jennie Bradley 
Seconds mm peter st srsiz c's jcisl eels oie Sialelerred aleve Marion Rat ie Connolly 
Third: Trampeter ./560., 0 sd eresete pice Nos tethers Biya Llewella Lloyd 
Ploucth, Poum peten si, ctaeniowe ne ia oe» einierni sie wie Mere as Agnes Geraldi 
inal CHOI) SIAC EL are le aluig sie wales ale wi erect adie iaia ir RAO ee Betty Donn 
Seronty GHGIR SINREL sos eine Sip os ota aera ee bro telaperechieles Ann Meares 
Third Choir Singer...... ReWaie atc srshate wut tetatararatare Gistersiala Mary Anderson 
Fourth, Choir: Singer... s\s cies ci os wale Pelarouaer el aimtaita ate aecetetals Alma Chase 
Bitth (Chote singer ys ssnieasee sail sleiiod wees ssiees vas) lua. Collier ¢ 
Sixth) Choir Singer (i. ¢...065.%% tt Stra ay aitene: Groom ies Oust waa He Betty Wald ) 
MIEVENP HN OHOIT, SIMGELn sm ss lcleiaie a e-8!a)v njm aielecs alae vies\elesincs Hazel Clinger 
Eighth Choir Singer............. Be teiet ota wrshery Seater a ere enane = Louise Ross 
Cecil’ Ayleston.,':.)..5...4</0 Sy aiclecaeiptatubstnbetals ahecsieie ie areloishe Eustace Wyatt 
Sharon Falconer............+. Aa Slele aca Ag Bolalote cere, shel ae hiyy Vera Allen 
Hettie Dowling........:. Din ate arate ce utate oramauates elake tp ....Winifred Barry 
WACGEt MAT VEY «5 0% sis calavic caisave wigle o mate’ 5, ska Mes nichts Frank Shannon 
Reve Willis bortane! Pata «fo oaise’s sree ais oltaie's Genie sisia’s Edward Boralle 
Rt RrteeRe mA MELSU STN Gs kan 'o.2 rola tear aris chet es telece’ sie ciatsielaieey 8-01 b% Eustace Wyatt 
Rabbi Bernard Amos.,........... Letimearsc alt abevaieer in redo Arthur Ross 
DS PACK CRIOGDEN sc) a o/e14. 4:4) xrcf'p aiajelsiele eivleis aw astale oilerdierd Ernest Pollock 
Josiah Jessup..... Dearie HeK, ote efehai onus a ulict ates ahetalete Chars wiatdepioe h Eugene Blake 

Rapeea Tes MEAS AMEN Gi wd arpa siti nyato los) o Tore: exavava.cdovave: chatete ‘a.eleister ate « Henry Sherwood 
TT us DRE Srv cl sarinate anya kin ale! hia favoea ave satohs) ee ialged atantets aca’s Lumsden Hare 


Act I,—Home of Deacon Bains, Schoenheim, Kansas. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Sharon Falconer’s Revival Meeting, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
2—Back of the Platform at Sharon’s Atlantic Ocean Tabernacle. 
See eee er of the Rev. Dr. Gantry, Wellspring Church, 
enith, 

Staged by Lumsden Hare. 

Elmer Gantry breaks into the religious racket at Schoenheim, 
Kansas, and seduces the daughter of Deacon Bains. Working 
eastward, Elmer is saved by Sharon Falconer and joins her troupe 
of revivalists to help build the tabernacle at Atlantic City. After 
the tabernacle and Sharon go up in flames Elmer takes on the 


purification of Zenith. 


HE UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 
(36 performances) 
A continental comedy in three acts by Frances Lynch and 
Michael Kallesser. Produced by Michael Kallesser at the Bel- — 
mont Theatre, New York, August 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SEsVe tree alaieie's a's (cio. eyed atal els arse cvelpisinin-ohsiciavetetals hea RSET Allenby 
Lieutenant Maurice Lonsaine. aisiaiarebars viele llan Devitt 
Baroness Lelong. 0... ..csseccecceesces 0 Hilda Spong 


FAC OM COME clrialeleisioie) «ste wiclele syeipyeigio sle-eleiem aleveiate William Augustine 
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Julien Romain... .ceccereceve PDatatets in Blatmicyattl oveketeboke Reve Joseph Granby 
Auguste Bertrand ie Siig cis covatnece dover alevelelere\mivieielale lm Frank G. Bond 
Act I.—Baroness LeLong’s Apartments in Paris. Acts II. and 
III.—Julian’s._ Home in Lamboix. r 
Staged by Frank G. Bond. 

Julian Romain, convinced that the system by which he wins 
his way with all women should be handed down to a son, marries 
to have a son, discovers after he has married that all the women 
who had laved him had done so to win favors from him for their 
real lovers. Even his wife had had her affairs with other men, 
for which he casts her from his home—and then calls her back 


again. 
. THE SONG WRITER 
(56 performances) 


A play in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced by Alexander 
Yokel at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, August 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MOEA EL SADE weirs s latcccic leterevetstroistiscata locate aie iSiuleek eitnenMtereueines Beatrice Blinn 
HOGA cc vsrave ley sverois fave. <ieaaie’s iaceborle kavslceve ls casi ee wists uate tausie ole elec F. A. Walton 
Panny Kayeeiei cies sew sls esis gece cee viele e denice sis 2 80 wal Ethel Wilson 
PATA y: Suit lelgin sic sieie: eteralnicie re tiehe's ahaa adie lelovenataatoah O18 te Neil Pratt 


David Bernard. 
Patricia Thayer 
Willie Abrams. . 


. Georgie Price 
..Mayo Methot 
Irving Hirsch 


WCU E PRT wie lsie e tis facie ey Seton > sPovere eric here wieiebonere berate ‘Marian Winston 
pL baretas Reel Aa ser brahraoy nig ate a wire! eeatie/ winiieta/etni ala ohs fey ave afietatenuarayletel ape Bea Thrift 
ABE ita poe UAT bas oot suayesichoialapeteay e eaehsvelale: cieiavsaalearntal ate lalmas ears Robert Sinclair 
MNCS ERGE TIRE Cat che dials ava: aa ere reve taal ce aie lateral laa eee e Jennie Moscowitz 
Vita tii the ©C heer rayeite wit ary estates obens tore an evade ecaalmtatureiederakeiote Hugh Huntley 


Act I.—The Star Rehearsal Room of the Bernstein Music Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. Act II.—J. Rodman Peck’s Apartment 
in the Hotel Berwyck. Act III.—The Bernard Apartment. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 

David Bernard, Jewish song writer, marries Patricia Thayer, 
daughter of a wealthy gentile family. Both families object. Two 
months later Patricia, made unhappy by Dave’s family, runs 
away with J. Rodman Peck of her own set. A year in Paris and 
she is cured. She knows she loves both Dave and his songs, 
comes home to beg his forgiveness and they start over again. 


THE FRONT PAGE 
(276 performances) 
A play in three acts by Ben Hecht and Chas. MacArthur. 


Produced by Jed Harris at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
August 14, 1928. 


Ce ee ee ae 


a a 
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ry 


Cast of characters— 


Wilson, American......0ece00 Saws e cioiete seeeeeeeeess Vincent York 
RUC DUET PELOGE vers cierckslah icicle hale lelelsiretals tial sidrce ls Disteltints. © dace Allen Jenkins 
MINSE TAD ant AMET osu Sivas oltre slave lei ais winjoie'ieiaiels si b.n'e ee Willard Robertson 
McCue; City. Press. <.ecsctssces RTM sWiaveNareramicvererece ic William Foran 
WChwatte IaH IN EWS crcnaleipi cere bm pinve sie diese sic’e sidiocet Tammany Young 
Kruger, Journal of Commerce... ..seceeeeees Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
BERSIN GET DEINE. vie oie widecisitie ibe Vie alners-c.6 o's alee Walter Baldwin 
WORSE SO CHIOSSEE a As vaio, Sweats Savatee reese G etloe s wlcle ow ab erie Violet Barney 
W oodenshoes Eichorn apatapallat stares be ve te Wiptahettas chat bieiata wie. dialohetack Jay Wilson 
PAO nah MOIS hss cia scolar esters oy nyeMedar aoe, sxc ere ane oie ore Eduardo Ciannelli 
Hildy Johnson, Herald-Examiner............ is iale er se..sLee Tracy 
PSUS ara aleraleress cretainl aialot wanwe eal IO eg crninls cia aia arate Carrie Weller 
BIG > PAULO. 6,5 c5c 0 « Sahel = ser iis bve-a) trace w die ateieline sieve bles Dorothy Stickney 
SLrenskhy SMa tein lat oa ctaie' ele vcvores Siakevs}en elle savin stele ontoabe ety ears Claude Cooper 
POR aiy TAMER Ie cars siaielile/salemitisve lose oh erele eialelh ataxeiee ertiere.e Frances Fuller 
Dire) GareatiGeye Gaui is /s\z ete\nlave vibe = bleimarmarsietemres e viewe Jessie Crommette 
EME Nae tctne ely kiwis. Wie aiocale-y ad GAN «. 8 site eea NY oielk wn Tie George Barbier 
Repeats el e422 foley bog esis rave cee Siw: syere eves We euaarats momaataitie S Frank Conlan 
APLC UM NABCRIEN SN «ca wye'a\ ipl ss Ino Alert ale oats aintauat Sip clara 's wi vial avqrnae George Leach 
WUE EME ESI Ter af 2.o ninteieteronicte-s fotos) ac etarsisrala, obVeriveiee > Osgood Perkins 
ABU ARN TRY aya ee b4s alas wip osssb eheis bl sips acai Sal Varsuareraleters Matthew Crowley 
PUTA AMIDE DIB Y ine teeth tun cbcbats ask he Ohya cwedlclints Shara a\ave “a oteratarae Gene West 
EER LT OC a poi Aik vain avarsferestenete aa Ricoto ates widiace Larry Doyle 
PAOD ONUCE LIV AT a sists cores a). ova ic 0: eioadioseus a olay: s cites ciaelsrenaiers George T. Fleming 


Acts I, II and II1I.—The Press Room of the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
Staged by George S. Kaufman. 


See page 152. 


GANG WAR 
(80 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Willard 
Mack at the Morosco Theatre, New York, August 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SEMEN CSE SINGN IE oR al aca dee [ajo aici dis two 0,6 ale iova)e. eile ieieya ome aiets Misicreistars Fred Verdi 
BMAD EM AVUREC CAT ACU [51 atebalvrel ie 6, svee,n\e) aie) e/s's ries eic-nyelele dle ia Joseph Skinner 
SREP MUMS ATCE NOC Is harlot ej aatetoleteteic scale ficial ie c\se\bsahs]a,'s aie! ais Nar True Boardman 
AT (CagtOld ano sielae oss cea oR Ne presse seinewiE of oc bles Palau Antony Spirella 
OPACET UIE. piste vale  eieliacrcia'e aes ore eget aale ge vig elses Earl Redding 
RIC OmmEADRONNe Vieysiciatets ends niere, niciovs s2s(a e/a a, s's!b\e oversea es Reginald Holden 
ABH Rite EOTat oo) o teieein a slejsie os lee ¢,s se siersetelso howe oue Walter Gilbert 
Seo Tae Ts a re tals oe Fe alien asin iaysiic ores iow) ea @ lola olin =a jovvese saul Charles Henderson 
qe the “Bat”. RS GET etait ta cyevaak’s we eysyelactauslersanelsie Gordon Earle 
PERO RNIN ene aTetee) al clais eta tete la </a.i0\ fistele s,el's)s a(t leiecohehstia sie H. Lee Adams 

teu -Donald Kirke 


Joe "Magali... are 
ike Berto, 
Wenning cio cts A 
Mazie Dowley. attra, tates 

Sheriff Dave Brannagin 
Hite (Deputy) Ellery ...Albert Moore 
Olive Gilmour,.... ....Wilma Lanyon 
Lieut. Carl Gorson. Robert Middlemass 
Mamta ae cclelaliere ic ela oi'si i Sian e.syelsidsiallele © sis eie'sia dipietbiaads John Horan 
“Duke” Kelton... ...Louis Kimball 
Shirley Mayne. ‘Beatrice Nichols 


Mr. Gilmour..... § 
-Hardie Albright 


..Clyde_ Veaux 
Arden Benlain 
...Anne Forrest 
Charles T. Lewis 


Charlie Harrison. sete a 
BBGSCOn ciate sisleiels's sie Sieteiote sie's sieicisinel ats icis sievele se JESS ORIEL, 


*} 
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Act I.—Scene. 1—The Steps and Front Door of St. Dominic’s 
Church. 2—Back Room of the Venetian Cafe. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Office of Lieut. Gorson. 2—Venetian Cafe. Act III.—The Same. 

Staged by Mr. Mack. ; 

Al Castoldi is shot by members of the “Duke” Kelton gang 
on the steps of St. Dominic’s church. Joe Magelli, his lieuten- 
ant, takes over his leadership of the Castoldi gang. The Kelton 
gang continues its attacks, killing Shirley Mayne, Magelli’s secret 
sweetheart. Magelli’s men grab Kelton, bring him to their head- 
quarters, which are bombed by Kelton’s gang while their leader 


is there. The Castoldis are planning reprisals at the play’s end. 


RELATIONS 
(104 performances) 
A comedy ‘drama in three acts by Edward Clark. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Masque Theatre, New York, August 
20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sophie Glass.......eessecseccesvcercsrcceseneesce Peggy Coudra: 
Sidney Weingart Wolfe Barzell 
Max Tureck.. do ccerecccceccc cece eescltee cesses ener: J. A. Curtis 
Bva Bergman. . sec ese ces ceeds seen ever se feels ze Barbara Brown 
“Uncle Wolfe” Michaels.......--seseeeeeereerertess Edward Clark 
Mortimer Boasberg......sseeceeeeeeerereterreree Dan’l Makarenko 
Devine: Mintz iho lee n/e\e/n eye einieie alpiniplersie ninte *in)nleieisin\cicce me Bert Scott 
David’ LUbit. oie sce c etic eee ie 2 6 coe sjnebele sis vee oe Horace Braham 


Act L—“‘Uncle Wolfe’s” Millinery Store, East Side, New York, 
Act I1.—Offices of David Lubin’s Emporium. Act III.—The Lubin 
Flat, in the Bronx. 

Staged by Edward Clark. 


Uncle Wolfe Michaels fires all his relations from his employ. 
David Lubin, his nephew from Australia, starts a business and — 


takes all the relations in. The relations, including Uncle, swindle 
David. And then an Australian uncle dies and leaves a legacy 
with a happy ending. 


THE BIG POND 
(47 performances) 
A play in three acts by George Middleton and A. E. Thomas. 


Produced by Edwin H. Knopf and William P. Farnsworth, at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, August 21, 1928. 


a 
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Cast of characters— 


BTANCESCOse sielsicie.o a vslsvelare 3 DCU MUL IONELE OD DE ea .. Marius Rogati 
Ronny ie, Gigtaene Mata asen Paes att ar atet .»Reed Brown, Jr. 

{ Bg Mee OU AT To RE Sl a Brecata tena alee a atase ep Gas bie Marie Curtis 
Mrs. Livermore.......... Sahat eran ends, rise dienyl a a slete ..Doris Rankin 
TRU AL eta s! Mais seer cinitoraaisionce.ticle $e a eels wales a aisles. Lucile | Nikolas 

a ‘Pierre (De Mirande ec). c ele as eee aid Weta aidan s ate Kenneth MacKenna 
Beary APU es a, y\aieiqiecavee eetuin dal ges stad ote sieiaists osee.-.-Harlan Briggs 
MARA amine cscs iate g/eCom ors ete Ria arian RQha.s o's /4 B/aleNver aan Virginia Russell 
Malle SP ertstis. a5!) cia uve seleey tia elanie 62 oles ale einiale .»+.Penelope Rowland 


Act I.—Venice. noe I and III. —Vernon, Ohio. 
Staged by Edwin H. Knopf. 

The Henry Billings of Vernon, O., are in Europe for a year. 
Pierre De Mirande is their courier. Barbara Billings thinks 
she loves Pierre, Papa Billings hates him. Papa thinks if he 
could get Pierre to Vernon he could show him up and Barbara 
would be cured. «In Vernon Pierre turns out to be a great success 
as a rotarian business man. But Barbara liked him best as a 
poet. So she marries Ronny Davis, a home town boy. 


GOIN’ HOME 
(76 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Ransom Rideout. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Hudson Theatre, New York, August 23, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sees Wry See MNlitary POLICE. cieisiscicis icles pluesieesccwecnes John Irwin 
Ua mem Niitary ONCE .'5 cle sieaaicsie ces siege noice Ralph Cullinan 
ASG ai latiialn V cis cles miei ster atetsrsts 2 SE OA Ae oe .....Barbara Bulgakov 
Sergeant Durant........ RRC ole ROS aa meas hats ale a: wsctan we ote Arvid Paulson 
Corporal Picot...... Maauieeiecde aver secs ts Alexander Zaroubme 
Commandant Juneste........... aloJatNoleale areas a evshsle Georges Renevant 
Mac reciunt ats EAS s biojcalalsleiciccisiaveis.o'c/s(e'e sa: eleinen ve ee Swans Richard Hale 
Bi Meing eld alte aisle setioe chose sis c/s sis aia 1 ole (d\svi cs ees OOLeVALG, Burnett 
GG arate crete entrar as ee late teu als onele lovelcwelelele aia ae a etereee ee Leo Bailey 
Major Edward “Powell ‘of the A. E. woe alelatevh Data tera veil Russell Hicks 
Poe MSIL A EL eg avaible cielpl al hava siwalere.e eters e\ouaielala seine aitie/ «fei Clarence REGO 
ELSE EAE BCS RDE OOOO EEE SRA EE TAG Meso Gui tege C Pyle 
ill. Ben tins eked eee re ores os Barclay Trigg 
SOUR W tg va clctnicislate.crsloin walsiee siereisiels ®\sjers, du« ..Ferdinand J. Accooe 
POMC lememietetietion ian g cletee piece swiss we seeceeseeeeJ» William Maxwell 
WVatbamimteielniaiinie ieleisie Seles dice cy a’evseistsscsiae, ova nederick)D..’MeCoy, 
DRCReimeatenatonita Avior cieis ese cic csise sis.e's's.« .....-»Charles H. Brown 
MGEMICIE Hep Taterslaiais\siale’avele ices ccs Geleie.n 0160036 Baar ore Benjamin 
Banjo ee res ee ee eet erence on lined A Jennings 
Dg erecrinct ese sen yess state ents: ie “Ray Giles 
MO rte at spe reel Win Fid c/s Gia lcieia\scsie ols d,n.n\0n/ec0 0.6 “Snippy Mason 
STUDER Matera eR ies ole o's cle dias ales plele.e.s'sle's tll Dhomas Moseley 


Acts I, It and TIL. Ley Cafe in a French Seaport Town After the 
Signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 
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Israel Du Bois, New Orleans Negro shanghaied into the Foreign | 
Legion the first year of the war, comes out a hero and matries — 
Lise, who thinks him a rich American. They open a café in a 
seaport town through which black American troupes pass on their — 
way home. Major Powell, son of the family that brought Israel ~ 
up as a servant, finds the boy there, learns of his mixin’ with 
white folks, undertakes to set matters right, gets mixed up with 
Lise, starts a miniature race war in which his life is saved by 
Israel and finally gets rid of Lise and takes Israel back to the © 
states. 


THE LIDO GIRL 
(60 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Elsner. Produced by Edward 
Elsner at the Totten Theatre, New York, August 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert Gordon. ....sseeeeeeeeescecceecernncccses Frank R. London 
Daniel Hamilton........+esseeececceereseecceteeees Wallace Furie 
Richard Towns. ....ceccccereegerccecsereessercsees William Wolfe 
Claire Carson... ccceccc ve cce rc ceeeeecccsses emer se scs Ethel Fisher 
Anna Jackson........+seceessersreeescresecssetes Blanche Collins 
Barbara Kingsley...<...eeeee cece rere ret ere ee sennee Amy Hodges 
Isabelle Millard. .......ssccsceccsceseceerssesencss Kathleen Evane 
Craig Boyd.......ssseceeseseereteteescetces William De Vaudray 
Jack Mitchell. ........-+.ssseeec ees etn teeter scat es Alan Archer 


Act I.—Scene 1—At Robert’s Apartment in Greenwich Village. 
Act IL.—At Robert and Claire’s. Act III.—At Claire’s. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 
Claire Carson had been very, very wicked and quite promiscu- 
ous. Men had killed themselves for her in practically every act. 
And then she found true love in Robert’s duplex apartment. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
(128 performances) 


A play in three acts by Ward Morehouse. Produced by Thos. 
E. Jackson and H. S. Kraft at the Henry Miller Theatre, New 
York, August 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Braddock.....+.svseeseecceneeesneerenecesencerees Granville Bates 
BLE sb iesolaia cies) ecoveveia ier orehte gis sishe/e) alelaisnate'e \atellersishals lieieiecs Allan Nagle 
SWeezer. ccc cece cece cece cece tee seseceeneeereeeeseee Elmer Cornell 
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Wp emer tae Derryatoh od Mer cra Nit ann ural coats d's woul la Sich ovears tied ote 6 John Cromwell 
Paste Hees scout ehek Van dasccs cans i kigieratars (aie ake Carlotta Irwin 
GHA ee A VeMie aie tele leisleiaterctsns cishsleleeaiers ayevelant ers tanya ..Hugh O’Connell 
j Gite REPO an ec ictees teteay repelpiekets chevere io S\biércleYs ip 6 a yo.a" are Cornelius Vezin 
McManahan.. Mee Mieteteretale aIePripiena te este ay oko rate abs cris Cissgiaes Francis Pierlot 
Ollie Wilkins us peemans Dailey 
Copy Boy... Billy Quinn 
Night Porter... WALIO: Huhan 
Dorothy Snell. Betty Lancaster 
Ted Hanley. .Paul Clare 
Alonzo...... larry Levian 
ceca Ect ycate Pats a letare ictesetelotes, total sues ai araeniets (alors s a\elete-s ats) oie Helen Flint 


Abner Pennyfather Duncan Penwarden 


Kelly .. William Pawley 
Cutlen. -.Lawrence Leslie 
McBee... -Millard Mitchell 
Bellflower ...-Russel Crouse 
Branch ..-Philip Wood 
HMaleysieces -.»Harold Grau 


First Waiter. -Thos, A. Linker 
Second Waiter. George Humbert 
Western Union Messenger. -Louis Halprin 


Kenner...... Ao Rene Te H. Stoddart, 2nd 


Pop Blalock... .c..c ees e cc eccccs ms eneernsceaescecs John Paschall 
Riggs...... SRC ego A OER Ree Harry Cronk 
Vide Rema telsteiel shale slob Oslaieis isle e cuelsie.a sis 6einere'y sista Wee. Spelvin, Jr. 


Act I.—A Section of the City Boer 2.30 a.m. Act II.—An Office 
With an East River View. Act III.—Scene 1—A Room in a Seventh 
Avenue Hotel. 2—The City Room. 
Staged by George Abbott. 
Wick Snell, after a lifetime devoted to newspaper work, takes 
a position as publicity agent for a big realty firm. His boss 
goes over Wick’s head to call in the newspaper men and give 
them a silly story. Wick takes the reporters’ part, is fired, tries 
freelancing, fails and is glad to go back to his old rewrite job. 


THE MONEY LENDER 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Roy Horniman. Produced by Ned 
Jakobs at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, August 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Wim ALEC LE Dace Bice has (clits sjaiese\esora Bieler ioisyevivuiahs otaager ... Marion Grey 
re Aa vie Wit SSM OSD Dnr IL PDO OURO GCIs BO EIne icici int Nan Sheldon 
apt. Harry pa eronge BSE RIMES Cos) crake sucresk my kWh Ne Geoffrey Harwood 
Elec! ME AIGEGE Maha cite aiaicrake wpisie sie Riss vs violas Usebe Malai = wie Charles Esdale 
toe esta ALECY Cl Lita etree) dis atah os: Sie: wove, ore «als ovale s plows Grant Stewart 
Wert tr PARLE cle divin sisisie)epeibieieivie leis nub Yesaberalermtalbanc Katherine Standing 
WUC EEla ead yy LRRIEDY 5 v's ciel ie o's oro c os oe 0 aeleiste cules Isabel O’Madigan 
Mr. Evan ee ONES.\.--.0: Rebeca. vel af sis lalestrasphere lei Seis Horace Pollock 
Samuel Levi............ Pr Aa sel oes sane saan tacteears Herbert Clark 
Miss ee in Walker 
NVidia ietiiy, SELOLICt elas rnieince'clere s uieisig eieloioe.e os dailahe Fothringham Lysons 
WOu ar Hampton. alley ciilesicie ns cles Weise iwsis desler ne Guy Standing, 
Sister of Mercy.....-..---eseeeeeeeeeeeseereee :...+.Nan Sheldon 
SGlomone ee yt ileeis <<\ctercle + piste mnie wle's 'eieie a a's Baha es Wea Pema haus Louis Sorin 


Rachel Levi........... Moniewsntines Rieke teers Suwiste-e Lulu Mae Hubbard 


4 
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Jacob Dacosta....seseeeseess oe puTosawe tas ..George Farren 
Sarah Levi..-.-.sssees TUT VE Ts cele vs awn atale Genevieve Belasco 
Te Wuevi tins eisaie octet cele ce nce ptuiesin sere se scp eniivns sniee Lester Salko 


Act I.—A Drawing Room in the Luttrell’s Home at Twickenham, 
England. Act IJ.—The Money Lender’s Office in Saville Row, 
Act IIl.—Scene 1—Solomon Levi's Antique and Second-Hand 
Furniture Store. 2—The Money Lender’s Office. 

Staged by Edward Clark Lilley. 

Colonel Luttrell, Christian, who made his money in business 
with Simon Levi, Jew, is eager his daughter Lillian shall marry 
his old partner’s son, Samuel. He leaves them 200,000 pounds 
on condition that they do marry. The young people are willing 
until they quarrel as to in which faith their children shall be 
raised. Then Sam marries his Jewish Rose and Lillian her 
Christian Harry. 


EVA THE FIFTH 
(63 performances) 
A play in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden. 
Produced by John Golden and Edgar Selwyn at the Little Thea- 
tre, New York, August 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Tracy Boone......ececeeerceeeeccerecceseseaeces weeeeeAl Roberts 
Grace Steeple........eeceeceeceeseccescscecsssecee . Sheila Trent 
Connie Bard... isses. ciccecisswines se vierniseesic egecrumsins «Nila Mack 
Leon Montrose....sscscscececscscseccsssseres William Wadsworth 
Lorna Montrose.....eececeecccecereecseecssersencese May Duryea 
Dave ‘Amazons ss ccc si ces cee tec tenn temic weceelnaie terns es Ross Hertz 
Oriole Hartley: ....0scees eee ceee scene c te ceercleces res sins Lois Shore 
Hattie Hartley... ..cccseeeserceceseuneececeseeces Claiborne Foster 
Mal Thorne......ccececeereenercrerseceressceees Buford Armitage 
Ed Bondell......-ssccccenccscercccssececcons ..Edward M. Favor 
Ernest Beatumont.....--eeeeeeeeeeerererrctccececs William Sellery 
Newton Wampler.....-.+-ceeeeeeerercereee weeeeeePhilip Barrison 
a Morgan. ..cscseccercececsserecsences Napevereee eke aeeretets Julian Noa 
ane Truxton...cccccccccssccccsnccceseeneseses Florence Pendleton 
"A Flagman....ceccecccecccccerctersenscnccessceceecs Harry Swan 
NUGLEES giaik oclicis bialesevelers oiaipinie era evmie.e prelel™ niakermleye/aln abmierels Recete anang Diana G 


Act I.—Hattie Hartley’s Dressing Room in the- Opera House at . 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Act II—The Bondell U.T.C. Troupe Car. 
Act Ill.-Scene 1—The Committee Room _in the K. of P. Hall, 
Centralia, Kansas. 2—The Stage of K. of P. Hall. ; 

Staged by John Golden. 

Hattie Hartley has played Little Eva with an Uncle Tom 
show all her stage life. Now she is getting too big for the part 
and her little sister Oriole is a candidate. The Tom troupe is 
stranded, Hattie agrees to marry a village hick to save the situa- 
tion, Oriole takes on the réle of Eva, Hattie grows jealous and 


feeds Oriole chocolates which make her sick in front of the audi- 
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ence. Then Hattie goes back to the troupe, her old lover and her 
. old part. 


RINGSIDE ; 
(37 performances) 
A play in three acts by Edward E. Paramore, Jr., Hyatt Daab 
and George Abbott. Produced by Gene Buck at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, August 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Lelio Acts MU COME Cen OORT OFID COE Lg nelevclciess senee sasrian: Donleyy 
PMU nee ieais alse avisialcly c isis sree sane Sie siclesieieieeecsstiarry, Cooke 
Lemertenrie ler sete risk Ovey2 eves toe hele dramcentadreee .--.Frank Verigun 
eect yee (eit eiaers hie atest nebo see William Franklin 
SNLETO Sneia fae wine tule nicest late nine aeldierarensiere ..-Carlo De Angelo 
IPE lel ter otys Se TaiA ATG oC Sle oraPais a ae u @ eerie os -George J. Williams 
PBORDICT ace nieie rs heisalciehwoneeata is «+--Ashley Cooper 
Peter eMiperray sya le clas staal -John Meehan 
roy ts Ohl Di hg ree ia a en ge -Joseph Crehan 
POMMACNE Tecan siclssies sees «Robert Gleckler 
RABR SNE 6. a1t)s/ Acteicv's.b,0\s o's 00 -Warren Colston 
Doris O’Connell... Aaa Harriet MacGibbon 


..Richard Taber 


Bobby Murray.. 
Suzanne Caubaye 


Paula Vornoft... 
Ed 


PAN Mte anc ei spe arovs tk dais loc ey cate eited wich ose tree ees James Lane 
MOR Meee atiate ai cvaie on ..Charles Wagenheim 
DIRCRLEL ctetsls state's cigmeicile « ..».Donald Heywood 
Paster oes ale lee! -William F. Walker 
Maxie Kaufman eeeeeee Craig Williams 
(Ce es »».-Yvonne Grey 
Bunny .. i ...Bobbe Weeks 
Florence. . Kaye Hastings 


BANC tetera aie. cious ies s:sie acai 6 .-Laurel Adams 


" ARP REROE etm tc (iain slavelersre cisis cis\sa'e abncenyslov .George Spelvin 

Radio Announcer....... Saaves ..J. Ascher Smith 
‘ Fight Announcer...... ...-Dan. E, Hanlon 
‘yf McCabe......:.... ...Packey O’Gatty 
WCRI AR tevle otene ie aie Ge reity uate eo eee aivd Ga wicloe edie eine bee aye James Horgan 


Act I.—Bobby Murray’s Training Quarters. Act II.—Paula _ 
Vornoff’s Roof Bungalow in New York. Act III.—Scene 1—Bobby 
Murray’s Dressing Room, Madison Square Garden. 2—Ringside. 

Staged by George Abbott. 


_. Bobby Murray, lightweight champion, is training for a title 
; bout under the direction of his manager and father, old Peter 
: Murray. John Zelli, night club racketeer, is trying to undermine 
i Bobby’s morals so he can induce him to throw the fight, giving 
_ the gamblers a chance to clean up. Zelli lures Bobby with liquor. 
_ Paula Vornoff lures him with Paula Vornoff. They almost get 
him. But old Peter is there at the finish threatening to kill 
his son rather than see him fight a crooked fight, and Bobby 
wins. 
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_ CARAVAN 
(21 performances) 
A melodrama of gypsy life in three acts by Clifford Pember- 
and Ralph Cullinan. Produced by Richard Herndon at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, August 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


A Barker. ccc ceccteccrcwecccccecncsscsoerecescasere Michael Rice 
TANTO aise ce eis eheiatareiaueie ovata cle/ecel «[e/ale@is rate alvlene\ainwioninininies Jerome Daly 
a ree BB Boban caricicion ic niunaninte ign. 1Cc aril Kate Mayhew 
eae OP Mor Ss os vistoia.s osccieye eS efoye 2.8 eters r= ynitiejeheseisierese Barry Macollum 

THAT slo ciclnis.ssmitra dle = wislie hyn gio =m © w ynyo afaraln oleleta a) o(e.esuaisis Michael Rice 
GETS Z aay his so aigleywis oie sre lafisisl cratsl asnipva eiinpais joie e/alehe\aiarere Edwin Thompson 
Pes ilettene sc cetn cre cicieoieie alec al sata slate Me cists siaresaipiecsiels Louise Mainland 
WSSaa eels soe a biel sie oels eialplnious A cratele niotel ese) sisjecq dese) sieele Mildred Byron 
GT Gio Na Zet El vials hicintsisiale wieis smieicue se (einiel™ ohn1e a)otn.njelaeveinin inte Leo Kennedy 
Alza Gaudet. ..ccccecsecencr stem ese ce cincns cits Virginia Pemberton 
GRIGUIEAs Selec ce cere rsinyeeie ies itm lalolnne clnieis =e aie) einialaie ole Elsa Shelley 
‘ps Ma weal cc cio cisicieisiels e(oierele aie lela wile) aielbiaiin'e)\ole\elaleisieleye Robert Hyman 

adre Layet.....-.scseeeesseereseeemececcesees Katherine Clinton 
M. Francois Lambert......-.+s++eeeeeeeccrtrecees Edmunde Forde 
A Strangers. cvccccnccenee reese sauececesoeedeecs H. H. McCollum 
Sergeant Duluc.......seceeececeeneer et ste ses eeeees George Neville 
Detective Leland......:eseeecse eee ee eter rere eeene Jethro Warner 
Black Bear. ..ccecccccceccseecscensenseereecceres George Thornton 
Cinnamon Bear.....sseseee ser cre sere ce ase ts eeeeeses Joseph Casey 


Acts I, II and III.—Inside and Outside the Caravan of Madre 
Layet, Carnival Grounds, Brest, France. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Alza Gaudet, orphan, brought up by Madre Layet, gypsy, is 
loved by two men, Julio, Madre’s son, and Silvio, Chiquita’s 
lover. Silvio and Julio clash one, two, maybe three times. Silvio 
is killed. Alza is suspected. Julio confesses. But it was 
Chiquita’s husband who really did it. 


THE PHANTOM LOVER 


(15 performances) 
A translation by Herman Bernstein and “Adolph E. Meyer 
-from Georg Kaiser’s “Oktobertag.” Produced by Gustav Blum 
at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, September 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


JAY Servants oc5 ccieieleetoewscidla csiedercies's esse bee ssisie.s Cameron Clemens 
Madame Jattefaux....+..--.secee sees re reece sees Louise Mackintosh 
Monsieur Coste......e.e secre eee recceneees George MacQuarrie 


Lieutenant Jean-Marc Marriott s, -kccoyersty sieieie ale aie! cate!) ovete David Newell 
Mademoiselle Catherine.......----. ese ee eect eter eeees Edith Barrett 
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ice MET ON Onl aaldiatetaccinia sia'ciainic ofeinic vimicibleiate s\6ic elele nS sissies Romney Brent 
Acts I, II and IIJ.—Drawing Room of Monsieur Coste’s Villa, 
Outside of Paris. 
Staged by Mr. Blum. 

Mlle. Catherine, filled with love thoughts, stands alongside 
Lieutenant Jean-Marc Marrien window shopping and_ falls 
strangely in love with him. She follows him to the church, where 
she reads his name in the lining of his hat. She follows him to 
the opera and sits next to him. The lieutenant goes his way and 
Catherine goes home. That evening she forcibly stops the butcher 
boy on his way to visit a maid. Later a child is born to Mlle. 
Catherine which she dreams was fathered by Lieutenant Jean- 
Marc Marrien. Jean-Marc protests his innocence, but, realizing 
Mlle. Catherine’s sad plight and her entire sincerity he kills the 

_ butcher boy and marries Catherine. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
(61 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


LHL ss Lod Seen OUND OO DORE OBIE oe RIA Ii acca ee Herbert Belmore 
SEE TAMSIN arcteratsisis: Gita ele]cleie| <iereie|al ie chots! aieVe\al dle:ala\sigisieteleteret « Jean Dixon 
“Merrett | Dye 11 es oe ee ni ee Leo G. Carroll 
RO TIEN SE at oicdaa late lolslalis.« s\wfsjovaielaisiclo ele icles Rielotateve piece Mary Boland 
RU MUI IM ICHAT CSOT! cos lobe bole ei vis wies/o deb wists uses a/u iw ele ie Robert Strange 
MVE AICOMATVV ESE eo chnieseicic!s) cle) nielc vo als) ole apse \s o ssste)¢ «dhe! avis Reginald Mason 
Isabel Mancini..... Rare ae avait ene diss’ has sdislieie Geetole) sinters aeeneNerG Kay Strozzi 
PERIL ARI EACH Seta ccias wajac cae eh ete eee e's wines Scale als Edward Crandall 
IRM PROT DONT s also ie bss bie 6)0]n/niel so a <iFin a \oisinieleis 0 \S.0.0 aie A. E. Matthews 


Acts I, II and III.—The West Residence, New York City. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Rosalie West, maturing and amorous, collects lovers. Malcolm, 
her husband, is past the age of caring, so long as she is reason- 
ably discreet. But Malcolm himself falls in love with Isabel 
Mancini, eager but respectable, and offers Rosalie a quarter mil- 

lion to divorce him. She refuses. Malcolm collects evidence 
against Rosalie and Isabel’s brother, Philip. Isabel refuses to 
take her happiness at the cost of involving Philip in a scandal. 
So Malcolm has to get new evidence, which the handsome de- 
tective who has just met Rosalie agrees to furnish within the 
week, 
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_ GOOD “BOY 
(253 performances) 


A musical play in two acts, book by Otto Harbach, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2nd, and Henry Myers; music and lyrics by Herbert 
Stothart, Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Hammerstein Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Ma. Meakin... i Jcscccecscccccacccvecscvccsrens .....Effe Shannon 
Ba Neealin. o's siecle e.slsisie asp wioe siersieinis) cele selenide eles a eyens Sam Hearn 
Elvira Hobbs... .cccsececcecctrccseccuvcssersveccse Evelyn Bennett 
Cicero Meakin. .......cccecceececvereceesreres Charles Butterworth 
Walter Meakin.........eccececee reese rere seer eetes Eddie Buzzell 
Pansy McManus........eeseeeeccsesesseeresresereses Helen Kane 
PA AOU Tone gs cisiccias aliviels ola iais © s'eidaunibieie SColesdie7aie)e'ele 41% Lester Bernard 
GENTS) MiGEIE Ne eisclecc las’ 04 Aialele) ab sie/a vie eelaiejers sss) ¥ iwiece) sd siniagD Roy Sedley 
WT rstatt an sis icee 0 cia'e,sia-s,ssieyaias) © vie ....Milton Douglass 
Betty Summers.......-++ese05 ..Barbara Newberry 
Bobby D’Arnell......cceesec cece eeeer reese seeeeeseeens Dan Healy 
Jimmie... ieee eee eee er eecees .Borrah Minevitch 
POLICEMAN IK, vie llers icicle cieltte cleo eiieie wlereieln a she s16 seine cele le mieialare Dick Neely 
Brakeman. oi... sos ccevccceeyeccces ...Stan Rock 
Ticket Speculator......-.eeeeeeeceeees Joseph Ames 
Movie Doorman......secesceevececcees ...-Neil Stone 
Old) Lad yiiste. ciciclecs vineie wisicels anu sie aieins .Elsie Percival 
TAU Grit teticit or olla tater eine naa era's sie incyss ent ..Gus Quinlan 
Miss Badger.....sseecesereersececeees .. Virginia Case 
Hotel Clethse ticinicawisle sistanls eieele ells folernins ..Jack O’Hare 
First Bellboy......++- Teteva ahaa ne iglata tebevess feet ....Tom Martin 
Second Bellboy......eeeeecesececesseeeees Arthur Sullivan 
Elevator Boy....sceseseeeceeeeeseneceeee .Gordon Merrit 
TREE VOL deiieicaisiceclan sieratsln ieieises SPA hel aha aria hip ts .Austin Clark 
Pawnbrokers .cccceccccavccceswcccscsncecocere -Morris Tepper 
Justice of the Peace.......eeeeeeseecerceeere Joseph Ames 
License Clerk... ..ccecccc cess eecteeseerccsccres ..Bob Abbott 
y Landlady..... ORS ee Ne UNE Ch eualelte luletgyel pie arels fore tntene Muriel Greel 
, Theatre Doorman...cscssccseecscereeeersenerees weeeees Neil Stone 
Theatre Treasurer. ..sccerceccccesseccecsecseereeens William Metz 
Theatregoer....- Ue age aie dalaererel sie. a clon tpeyors init ose eelereie lors manta Phil Daly 
His Girl Friend... .cecseccsceccececreseseueeceene . Louise Blakeley 


Act I.—Scene 1—Outside the Meakin Farmhouse, Butlersville, 
Arkansas. 2—Section 10 of “The Arkansas Flyer.” 3—The Bow 
of the New Jersey-New York Ferry. 4—The Skyline of New York. 
5—Broadway. 6—Upper Broadway. 7—Outside_ of a Boarding 
House. 8—-A Kitchen. 9—Interior of Meakin Home in Butlers- 
ville, 10—The Stage of a Theatre. 11—A Taxicab. 12—A Hotel 
Entrance. 13—Lobby of the Hotel. 14—A Hotel Suite. 15—A 
Balcony. Act Il—Scene 1—The Meakin Home. 2—Wally’s Wed- 
ding (as Ma Imagines It). 3—A Country Road. 4—A Pawn Shop. 
5—License Bureau. 6—A Justice of the Peace. 7—Betty’s Room. 
8—Telephone Pay Station. 9—A Street. 10—A Theatre Lobby. 
11—The Stage. 12—Cellar of the Boys’ Club. 13—The Equity 
Ball. 14—Peacock Alley. 15—Hotel Lobby. 16—A Hotel Bedroom. 

Staged by Reginald Hammerstein and Busby Berkeley. 


Walter Meakin starts from Butlersville, Ark., for New York, 
determined to go on the stage. His first walk up Broadway he 


hr 
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bumps into the dream girl in front of the Paramount building. 
She gets him a job in the chorus with her, but he is a pretty sad 

_chorus boy. The stage director knocks him around and takes his 
girl away from him. Walter gets her back at 11.10 p.m. 


MACHINAL 
(91 performances) 


A play in two parts by Sophie Treadwell. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


A Young Woman,............ Rou alee israel nates Tare si hiale .....Zita Johann 
PA RCLED HUE | GIEN cui geSala Sia) vinyereha;s(ehuseu)arediaiela( sl skoncleis alo Millicent Green 
VAM STOHORTAD HER: 614 5 erie, o sie e( sips alee oieid-bitie.4 vin 818) im alps) Ses Grace Atwell 
PA PMUN ITH CLECs ales. ¢ wlivd.« oc isie dire mente dee aia ee Leopold Badia 
AR ALONE CLOLICS fo oisic: ols. aye sieialard & o bip o's win slein eaiki Conway Washburn 
APPREOUNGEN diaetistersita picleisler tls < sieisa/eib alee nis aigiovaimniaic a elawes Jean Adair 
PUA EAA OAM rate atelale, sreieid sie gialare/ saya bigiatee(es eens +e lees George Stillwell 
BAMECHDOU Male cave. srecty tis wiareia.e viie/ew clare. earsiaale Sieisies 8 66 Otto Frederick 
PAGER ead wr atui eral ape étei siataie siel overs alalslsvaretaravabakesae’s eleinlevaieys) tie Nancy Allen 
MPDACEOD MG is Hiaicsidielile crete ee atmie hee Spiess ewie cle sia es Monroe Childs 
SAMMI OMIE MIEN areveranern a wieis(erbie cic a7a) ales oie iaseie wield e haseinls Hal K. Dawson 
oN 3) ee ee ROTTER alae aldtaitiuriel sieve e aaie wa kieabe onal Zenaide Ziegfeld 
CPMPMIU MRT iatat Aa vias atcis area’ vba ove slates wives Ciewintn arava Bua .deslora Jess Sidney 
RMR ENV APTN atale Sisal shelnrel ators ai't'e (alstays, afpcetarafeievarslelatens y's ssiels-aaveiala Clyde Stork 
SURV ERR A estes terse Boas Lae “avalets 4; 2i¢\ o 01 Osi ees) wictatw sialatai'¢ G.e a ¥-a¥e)¥\ wees. Clark Gable 
PRICIER LETT Gig eile) sieht vid are se, Sota dle lelole aia vislela'evietis brels © Hugh M. Hite 
PP MEN CS 2a Se diutets .-John Hanley 


PA BATE eaiaialsieieisiete eins e' 
A Lawyer for Defense... 
A Lawyer for Prosecution. 
A SMS Reporter... 


..Tom Waters 
..John Connery 
James Macdonald 
..Otto Frederick 


Bagh Hi/eis sie aleve ...-John Hanley 
A Reporter... : Conway Washburn 
PPE COMMMELCDONFEN iaiEielattlacsiaivin soe os eltieinivis gialceies se calnp ele Hugh M. Hite 
PU ROME DOUECL shag vai sininis gi aiaieicitieiecevsis/ois isis ois\« siclere'seainysie Hal K. Dawson 

SU Ma LEAP Teer accent ic ticelsissccaiaiv'e 4 <yalpiace's,<iotelo'e precevele it) eis John Hanley 
A Matron..... RNW pa ZapReea serena: cack pair's. a) VS, ov ese! sle"s Mrs. Chas. Willard 
PR IER Talat vicaeleuieis%s sla c vivid Giaiélatles ¥e ealsibie aacsiere Charles Kennedy 


Part I.—Episode 1—In an Office. 2—In a Flat. 3—In a Hotel. 
4—In a Hospital. 5—In a Speakeasy. 6—In a Furnished Room. 
7—In a Drawing Room. Part II.—Episode 8—In a Court Room, 
9—In a Prison. 10—In the Dark. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 225. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
(144 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Produced by 


Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 10, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— ; 
A ese ete Gomme ties itor Wh ree Su UEC RUN ire Bre Nancy Ryan 


Ernest vacua vate Sere chaieia ctorcVernssis aleiel diniateepecsenne Mackenzie Ward 
Lady Mca cee? Dk Shee hat aee erate Re cata eC catal ot ara oe Winifred Harris 
Bay oT rene bigs syns cdalacrtereineh cide lalaia by © oie alee wi Pale re vale Hilda Spong 
Dorada PLench ga ah aisle is eiriea acters ste chelate tehapole, «On avetata eels Frederick Kerr 
Sir Reginald Whelby se ang Seciatdh etal ess ae ake levee eietere ine wears Lionel Pape 
MSOF CLA YLOS cis aharcros stesehena, Soa piodea eit ea ehatsliel Gin ele tabafat oye H. Reeves-Smith 
IMGrE ors Nato ial cotta a cis. et ratapaariemes take ene Adie staremetntevel At Edward Martin 
LRH) aN VEN ok cal -a doy AMBEO D Cyhe & Starters DOS ODE Tae Herbert Marshall 
Ord evlesmores acs sles ers = ela sialic este ere ior eer hate eye John Williams 
EIRIS ETA ty: si veih. ecarehelnie tales analaaieyae al ty lace) ueters ev uoheparede teres auste Edna Best 
Weert: Ula eyo asco Mie ara'atous mate ore were meds vulnraofatet ere etn: 87s Alfred Drayton 


Acts I, It and III.—At Lord Crayle’s. 
Staged’ by Frederick Lonsdale. 

Elsie Hilary, actress, is loved enthusiastically by the young 
Lord Teylesmore. His aristocratic family objects. Elsie defies 
them. They invite her to visit them, hoping the contact may dis- 
courage her. She agrees. In four weeks she is out of love with 
his lordship and more desperately in love than ever with his 
cousin, the Duke of Worrington. But the Duke, unfortunately, 
is honor bound to the wife of an invalid. In the end, when the 
invalid husband dies, Elsie sends the Duke to his first love and 
goes back on the stage. 


WHITE LILACS 
(136 performances) 


A romance with music in three acts based on the life of Frederic 
Chopin from the German original by Sigurd Johannsen. Book 
and lyrics by Harry B. Smith, music by Karl Hajos from Melo- 
dies by Frederic Chopin. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the 
Shubert Theatre, New York, September 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Countess) D"Awoutlts5iie:s.c diel sebliew ainceleletosel Mieleheletecbiale Charlotte Woodruff 
Prince: Obelenskiy piss) sais aicletercis lars 4 ave sfapaetelispeleyaredermesteiers Frank Horn 
WelphinewPotocka:.\s Cees ae scsi crelels cere ue ae eisivieterohe ..Grace Brinkley 
Gaston de Flavigny..........0ssccscesserenecunecs Maurice Holland 
Peinrich: Heine’. s svetacyisis cnc eaocns ariel owe tee area Ernest Lawford 
Giacomo: Meyerbéereicaiss cols ws clk ebieins ecm cls eas Charles Croker-King 
DAbUSSON sree eiele sea sive dear rsela avetecate emerate lia taet state ei De Wolf Hopper 
Mme. George Sand... .....- snes secseeenesenecesnege Odette Myrtil 
Frederic Chopin.... ...Guy Robertson 
Eeaase le shila tesats as tera v rvere oft hupich oientie eave iaseraner eer eoal ete eee’ wlaioes Allan Rogers 
Balzac’ wick Franklin Van Horn 


e ..-Eva_ Mascagno 
Lowisomess o/s cwialar doc ss ciele ¢cieie ele sys ¥ wine slain n ws leleiniet)e Melba Alter 
Franz Liszt. Vernon Rudolph 


Gatherine? c..maenys = .-Louise Beaudet 
Marquise, De IMoursi</yesiete nin cfejeis oie /elaicloiean 1s |e cielo Phyllis Newkirk 
AJ TbATA Uta is sie carerss wis oie erate vaveres clese yale iaimatciararerare ere ore wielcsioampeeecte Juanita 


t 
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— RM te Ses Uae oie Ga lolpiate Gletaieis wine ore t)ackiera <je'sidve, Sia's. ve salejelsislete 


Pac 
EIOA. ciptasten ace sits Charlotte Woodruff, Melba Alter, Phyllis Nowkick 
‘Act I.—The Fragonard Room in the Countess D’Agoult’s House, 
Paris. Act I1.—The Gardens-at George Sand’s Villa, on the Island 
Ce ee ioree, Act III.—Chopin’s Studio in Paris. Time—France, 


Staged by J. J. Shubert and George Marion. 
George Sand meets Frederic Chopin at the Countess D’Agoult’s 
party. They are mutually attracted and go to live in Mme. 
Sand’s villa on the Island of Majorca. Soon their artistic tem- 


peraments clash, there is a separation and Chopin goes back to 
Paris. 


THE GREAT POWER 
(23 performances) 
A new drama in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by 
Myron C, Fagan at the Ritz Theatre, New York, September 11, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Matraretn Chev ry) ) WiLAY's,s sicbiels cise cece ce elae'e'sis.e,eeute's Helene Shipman 
WU ctctranstoheped stare ketaralinyerok se piesbiel «ela taceceivsolel aialcvtielagatn lor deters Eleanor Martin 
PRUE UE PP OLEES bevels tase « sinleiee,eivio dja sal ciwle eis wleis > G. Davidson Clark 
ATE CHE MEME) VV GAY a: aie) tvernic! sieve Scahsus’s iescls-alfese cuevouets elev are John Anthony 
MRL aed re OLLCBE as aia rei alslove)sinie'els o,Sisis c aleleie'e e's -eit bea ojele 5° a ein Nelan Jaap 
ie Vane asia staicii eis. plein e/aic\ainlpielelasiiecs aa iere wis Minna Gombell 
PRC OM EC raisin sie hi ciéla(einw.s eis s ns suk vietera.s sie aie. aces. Alan Birmingham 
OES omar o DAD GIGI iD ARO nOBICE SO CRD GRIGI CODE OI I Rena Jack Leslie 
BI OR eATUaa piel osalelaGe ie: 2.6y6) ce Walter F. Scott 
Senator Charles Davis ..Walter Walker 
yes Powet.. -'3:..+- --John T. Doyle 

ev. Dr. Elliott....... -Conway Wingfield 


District Attorney Crane 


.. Alfred Swenson 
Sargeant McQuade..... 


..James O’Brien 


Chairman of the Committee.......... Sid ehcisetateerces ’., Hirshell Mayall 
Other Members of Committee..............0e000% { J Ren Bee 
Nears Terman ite faio re eles ici sicieieyscae.s\e e1ej6)a casiate\sials tele William Cort 
Ae errata eels staal © estar avalvials cic Odie Giese wis cave.o.d\e olde led evo b Myrtle Brown 


- Acts I and I1V.—Living Room in the Home of Senator (Dick) 
Wray, Washington, D. C. Acts II and III.—John Power’s Library, 
New York. 

Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

John Power, a man of enormous wealth and ambition, crushes 
everything that threatens to thwart him until he crashes into 
Joan Wray. Joan’s brother is a Senator and when Power tries 
to hurt the Senator Joan retaliates by trapping Power’s son. 
Finally it turns out that young Power is an adopted son and that 
Joan is really Power’s own daughter. Follows a scene at the 
Judgment Seat with Power trying to answer for his crimes. 


" . ‘ ( ‘ ST 
4. x yA ye, eek | 
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_ TRAPPED 
(15 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Max Mar- 
cin. Produced by Max Marcin at the National Theatre, New 
York, September 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Vincent Lorrimore.....-++++sees E legyalera elere taleteveisis William Ingersoll 
JaMes... cc reece ceenccceeceeneees Gon ale dinve detelwre) © aieiwlalesetste Alf Helton 
INEliG ae eiere wie nice eta oto ieiein aia\elonetelalw'a até)ielsveietsvaleietexeisi=/els Florence Arden 
Inspector Manning......+-++seeeeeeeceeeereetreeeeres John Miltern 
Helen Lorrimore........eecececccceseecesececsereres Janet McLeay 
Guthrie Daniels. .....+..eeeees cece eee cscercerrsese Edward Woods 
GEOEE oe cise clawieverelelole's.cre oleic s,s) s oeimieis leipia.e) eisinle #)eie,8)e)= Frank Collins 
Toms... decsecseenccrcscarscerorscesvccccsecsess James T. Morey 


Calvin Thomas 


Oe eal awajpis nice olarelsiess)njele aie bia aie oisiaisin'hsiniete a pisalsaelols gicae Louis Rosner 
‘Act T.—-The Home of Vincent Lorrimore, New_York City. Acts 
II and Ill.—Scene 1—Sitting Room of an Old Fashioned Country 
Mansion in Westchester. 2—An Old Wharf. 
Staged by Max Marcin. 


Vincent Lorrimore, banker, is warned that his daughter is 
likely to be kidnaped. He calls the police, and a plan of cam- 
paign is outlined. That night Guthrie Daniels, a messenger 
from father’s bank, offers to take Helen to a wedding rehearsal. 
The two are kidnaped by Sicilians. Helen is threatened with 
crimes considerably worse than death, Guthrie maneuvers to save 
her by pretending to join the gang and finally succeeds. 


NIGHT HOSTESS 
(117 performances) 
A dramatic comedy in three acts by Philip Dunning. Produced 
by John Golden at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Tish... esse ee eeseeeeceeeces desevece ditenesce case cia HeOntete ean 
Ben Fischer.......s.+eeeeeeees se eeeeses «seoeeesMaurice Freeman 
Hennessy... 1. seseccccceceececreecnsrescseeee »..Francis O’Reiley 


Frank Wardell.........cccess cece ce eccnwerneee «eeeeHarold Woolf 


i> 
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\ 
; \ 
OCs eee ce rer eceeseesrnsvovecescesecerecssesessssHenry Lawrence 


Pitas COMMER Sealers teak art rian cl Va te sro a oie ecle e'n's Glaloraig oie. Ruth Lyons 
PHOrEiaaregelsiaineiis naleae ueelee/ale she saeco sieeve eee e JOHN Lb. Kearney, 
WO ateiele rele Sia inial ert bie folaie seem ah alas Uinkieje seta a clalavese es ....Lilian Lyndon 
AAP alot se era e Sale eN ole xisleicalsieweaes Riera ieee Ye eee Jane Allyn 
MTOpe CMDs cralele as oia'slalerbiaisibin toveleraialaeefe's Sele wiate ees J. S. Boatsman 
SOcondy CHUM) eraisic bial ibisce/einlorevs.vieisicsic aeiwisiale oloie's Chester DeWhirst 
Ghirieviiiblers. ee cieis' eters CS CARN aiarstsinie Ribot attic ois Averell Harris 
Cyril Keane........... eee noha Arata wrasse Walsiel acs aren Graham Velsey 
HOI awe alee cle Waivisretatetaate te Miaee ting ela atelejas tae oniae vate Gail DeHart 
RH rw sleds even idee Aiea Vial siete ave wtirra tales aia eiaveriie Rigtatele de Louise Kirtland 
Rage Cop wayies.ecialieee seven Oo ee aha wee taskees Norman Foster 
GMUMERAS CB araiel eis ales taka telave tia valsyecaleke ls: cusvelavet aha obate Riataaralat Charles Laite 
Musicians..............-Nicholas\Nardullo, Carl Alps, Larry Roland, 


Norman Levene, Ned Norton 
Other Hostesses....Peggy Vaughn, Doris Podmore, Barbara Willison, 
Helen Henderson, Helen McKay, Katherine Burns, Janet Spitzer 
Jeff Gaines 
Pinota ta fore evayae ne | Philip Frank 
Jou aera Cox 
ohn Humphrey 
Other WATLEY ANTS cael cisvels Sn lete ay wel etorbia ate ait wiatele e { George Wright, Jr. 
Winners and Losers....Michael Mack, James G. Morton, Bjorn M. 
Koefoed, Burleigh Morton, Jacob Frank, George Nolan, Jane Dix, 
Harry L. Beck, May Rice, Beth Gear, Elsie Hyde 
Hoodlum ss het.c. bss Richard Terry, Ellsworth Jones, John LeFevre 
Acts I, II and III.—The Lounge Room of the “Little Casino,” 
an Exclusive Gambling Establishment in New York City. 
Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Croupiers........ pictersivistels 
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Buddy Miles, hostess of the “Little Casino” night club, is de- 


sired by Chris Miller the manager. 


Before he can have Buddy, 


however, Chris feels he must get rid of Julia, his other girl. He 


chokes Julia and hides her body in a trunk. He is trying to 


ship the trunk to Chicago when Rags Conway, Buddy’s better 
sweetheart, helps the police uncover the crime. 


LUCKEE GIRL 
(81 performances) 


A musical comedy in prologue and three acts adapted by 
Gertrude Purcell from the French “Un Bon Garcon”; music by 
Maurice Yvain and Maurie Rubens, lyrics by Max Lief and 


Nathaniel Lief. 


New York, September 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Arlette. 5)... eaataiatats Mp oiiceaeiciislecseeedeseseeety. Lrene Dunne 
Oe ES aie Mate atete wicim cists ar uislate ele wsigielovsvareeo wid sive ealeiwevins eh LO Kerry’ 
Whats: ea atealacrae.s piretetaia ate sine Rreceaisisyiieie A aineele Semple OlUtOTd,  oimithe 
Witcrens WEGTAVELE s ajcluiec'sadiclisin eis s'o.1e 2 ae socccscceevesitving Fisher 
PICA OTUs aks|sis/sinyste.e aYoleisis « oveicie Bieialal fais di hisisleeentGatele eel) se Owers 
DAE eae teres aie ciate sere tye isis, oieieeiore/s cre aia 6 eee Gertrude McGushion 
DSi ee rea ater eh eds ere vistas oho cinsei's overdie p's diwaters Dorothy McGushion 
Celina emacs « siecuieilee ees eM hides ta tinh 6 (seeeeeeee-Dorothy Barber 
Rae OLN nar te aa tee\s vic 5 5, tcalcie sled\s wie prove ote aie wie bale clays Frank Lalor 


+ 


Produced by ‘Messrs. Shubert at the Casino, 
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Hercules...+seseeeeeneee Mapebipiis bamiee sinters ats .--Billy House 
Camille. ...c.ccceccccesscsveons Pein: ..-Doris Vinton 
Mme. Falloux......+0++ ibe wera Kae osephine Drake 
Cntr ens alee aoraiae ects .Clifford Smith 
Paul Pechard...... clarke ate o oihchalaie ace enteral eietepes diese) oraiase (esis s Harr Puck 
Mme. Pontaves-.cssesseereeeeeee . Loraine Weimar 
DeGravere...sccccccceccccsescecccrs Harold Vizard 
Andy Hamilton 
Four Diplomats......-+ mas slaieajaleleus Si eese ele eneeiate Johnny Ferrara 
Lenny Nelson 
Hal Saliers 


Prologue—Rue Pigalle, Montmartre, Outside Coco’s, Paris, Act 
1.—Private Room at Coco’s. Act II1.—Drawing Room in Mme. 
Falloux’s House in the Provinces. Act III.—Garden Outside Mme. 
Falloux’s. 

Staged by Lew Morton and Harry Puck. 

Arlette, loving Lucien in Paris, discovers that he is bound to 
marry another girl in his old home town. When Lucien leaves 
Paris Arlette commandeers a comic waiter to act as her chaperon 
and follows her love to the provinces. There she manages, after 
a song or two, to have things pretty much her own way. 


THIS THING CALLED LOVE 
(136 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Edwin Burke. Produced by Patter- 
son McNutt at the Elliott Theatre, New York, September 17, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Harry Bertrand. .....ceeeeeee ence e ns eeeraeeeaees Malcolm Duncan 
Florence Bertrand.......sescee cece cece este eee eeenene Juliette Day 
Ann Marvins ccccccave ccc sceoeecsneeecresccnas nega Violet Heming 
Dumary......6e+ Be CU RAE Syacateredateleye un as ccapalelehetor ie seal eters . H. Brewer 
Dolly Garrett..cccscccccssrecenccecssstrecessenreees Ruth Garland 
Biredis Garret toric wleltisle sreshiass elavaleislersiery Slore ovelagers si) aieyai Weare Bruce Elmore 
Tice tColing stile cc = cielelele aieisreieielsiscrele ale elec) sa ieaivinfelaisiasen Minor Watson 
Miss Alvaraz...ssseeseesecerrecser recess ere set cess Enid Romany 
Normie De Wit......sceeeseceecr ere eresesenees Henry Whittemore 
WEASIe genet a area Ci Red Sia evclivlat eid (wlan rave falele avs cia padninteterane osephine Lewis 


Harry and Florence Bertrand, five years married, quarrel bit- 
terly and agree to separate. Ann Marvin, Florence’s sister, 
hearing and seeing the quarrel, determines never to marry. When 
Tice Collins proposes and admits that what he most wants is a 
home Ann suggests that she might marry him but serve him only 
as his housekeeper. There is no reason she can see why a home 
organization cannot be perfect as long as love is kept out of it. 
In three weeks Tice and Ann are desperately in love and ready 


, 
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to break their housekeeping arrangement. ‘Three weeks later 
they are quarreling and unhappy. The conclusion being that 
sex love is human but untrustworthy. 


CROSS MY HEART 
(64 performances) 
A musical comedy, in two acts. Lyrics by Joseph McCarthy, 
music by Harry Tierney, book by Daniel Kusell. Produced by 


Sammy Lee at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 
17, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


GN ARAGA UTA RIEL wis cae us onl nve'\oce cielo leve\e ds Inv elavers .....Bobby Watson 
Mes. De Montgomery 'Gobble’e ne cess ccccts scsieiy cies ovis Lulu McConnell 
PSE MCG Geis pus/t)sis/sies Dats vi aie’s wale a Wiele}iatate. ole els atelelersiett ats Doris Eaton 
ROW Le SEIS CRG Aeon HR AOT TPL eco a ee IR e eae Mary Lawlor 

(By courtesy of Charles B. ine hai 
ae mI aNaraye tel Oy Wah ELa avo) aleceletvoleie- o's Ze) averaletelors le) siete Eddie Conrad 
PEA SAC MS CES CE Ze ial sta chat al oielahal a's) aha/ale ati shelaVelsvaleuel al rs? stv welerais'e Harry Evans 
RACHA Ge sMOO Gi gcciuidic <1) lovexs ib ovale: Ueyererarel alwle,@\ainiela din ata’ Clarence Nordstrom 
Monat? SEDIEZ POLE cota aa!asb\srnta/ crete; oqhjnselore jeter cynisroteitella' Franklyn Ardell 
MUIERErs Meera tetahe tel eiala’ a arale'e'sie'wieieiete:chastyovs w ole agi olv.eia' ele leieieic/kis Arvil Avery 
Renee TN At INGHEE lad s/c ne) aslo (ole. v ain an Wr ecelersle dike al ayn o ce Amy Atkinson 
Cigarette Girl..... .-Edith Martin 
Bennett.... .Martin LeRoy 
PS TIea Lem Menevete hs To Vre la Sine ov era,'o/s) avi telateieo ib le"c bree ura ald: pleas gaia Dorothy Bow 
Specialty Dancers. efenetatehanalel stornialevevenaialers-elavete Bob Gilbert, Arvil Avery 


Rialto Trio— 
Charles Peters, Ramon Rameau, Martin LeRoy, Edgar Fairchild 
and Ralph Rainger and Their Brunswick Recording Orchestra 
The Ten Little Tappers—Geneva Duker, Topsy Humphrey, Cora 
Stephens, Ann rown, Bobbe Campbell, Anna Rex, Frances 
Stone, Dorothy Patterson, Dorothy Bow, Joey Benton 
Acts I and Il.—At Mrs. T. Montgomery Gobble’s Home, and in 
the Slave Ship Cafe, Srcenwirk village. 
Staged by Sammy Lee 
Because Mrs. Gobble. wants to marry her daughter Elsie to a 
title Elsie’s sweetheart, Charlie Graham, decides to find one for 
her. He hires a comic Maharajah who helps make Mrs. Gobble 
ridiculous, and this leads to an agreement that Elsie and Charlie 


may as well get married. 


THE BIG FIGHT 
(31 performances) 
' A drama of New York life by Milton Herbert Gropper and 


Max Marcin. Produced by Sam H. Harris and Albert Lewis 
at the Majestic Theatre, New York, September 18, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— ae 


Steve Eowanl dais) bs odie hots tae bv au eee ee Ave ols eae Roseleigh 
Pedrelli ase eae Se wes oe sdine bie alsjue Sg s ettan WROTE Ricciardi. 


NICK 34 s/¢ Wabiatetsaiure sees BROS So Srey i weeeveeee Lewis Shuman 
Ross... « ER orera N's Sa alte Aaiiata ted Wc PERE. oe am anuate ane ...-Jefferson Hall 
Reirthart: feces cpuce ca kiecsienecerce RI ere ee Henry Phillipi 
Dr. Driggs.....--.-+++ SR TENET ec glaselecenbne pie wleisnrle rs Harry Stubbs 
Wiinnte, occ cect eee ccans Ca itapParcda tates a's pystela torent .-.-Edna_ Bennett 
Balloon Man.....ccscccccccvscssccsevceseres .....-Dave Weinstein 
Treen cit ein eis tate leo erace nitelakeae/ ate DARIN Seon ktdeyste) mis feyapess etalon Victor Kilian 
Happy Sietalls{o(aleiore ribet gh tel ober el aletete (on, sels wre tPiosn serena J..W. Jackson 

Poe ate iclatsiatladaretralKhe nile is (bid tetm bie aE BNR A. AAs rusian kets! Sidney 
Shirley... csseses OAS RM then Riolasmeneiats Guid etsioty wait ates Estelle Taylor 
Phila cians AEA EAU GIR BANCO y ara a ns W.5 ciaiae ala RARE Mitchell 
Henry. cece ccnccccccvencsceccscccnecscvarcossens ....George Cole 
Pinkie Frye......+++-++ ee Mid oe ecohplanal wate) ele ielsieymavele Owen Martin 
GEGTRE. Esininesice cinle ws Sea H Seip o alates Meisel. wists Bis ae Carl De Mel 
Chuck ‘‘Flower’” Sloan........-+ LV eattay aGtel the aterinia = Arthur R. Vinton 
Billie Moore.......-. MU cccneyeiararetersts, MU EPO acel ures wareatel er she Billie McManus 
Lester...... Ba Aba eke taleieta: eile lel ein lchetataceselede 'otaiaiwiaigiince sire elela Roy Hargrave 
Sniffy Joyce.......++- Barat ialerovevetalaieierale Cran etaty ole ndesenel bis Eddie Mann 
Lefty Wilson......++esseeees steep ate iece aleun ole ntetlets Gordon Conover 
Whitey Lewis..... L cteibicipiataysiat efter: OMEN dtu erareye sie) er ehay ara tan Leo Pardello 
Ralphiscscecieccvcetesesesesiieceeeccese Bathe clatets Shirley Wynne 
Jack Dillon, known as The Tier sss 9/0 a RAT eae State Jack Dempsey 
Snowballs cise iae')eicleivisis sie gh cect tedi ernie ivckevetene wislaiv im pee) sia Henry Clark 
Lieutenant Rooney......- Rd ici Sietiah ate miele lel erareieve wALsieragy E. J. Le Saint 
Battling Baker.........- wee ciate aca a ries ace rin te lbve loys ehernlejeswts Ralph Smith 
MRAAG hts oicie winle o/s eleis ajecoioralervjerwippese pee aie a etereliasistarais) efeid Frank Callahan 
DDAamny slsisiereclocsintiew sie pine dts cin sistateina Aah wid ee Re eM aGenS REA Dan Kelly 
ESI ece calles stale cate wlisiatnitls @ lola./eio hs! Syataljeqsin eld CRORE UN Rent area Itc Alan Allyn 
Jerry the Greek... ...sseeeeeeeeeeeeees ie aieitas aan de Gh ONetAs Jerry Luvadis 
Battler’s Second......-.-+e-+: Earn erates sla erarelats “Ttalian Jack’? Herman 
Battler’s Second.....+-++-+++ Sra piche e sual hie cole .....Anthony McCauliffe 
Messenger Boy...-.seeeceesreseercessces? Bee oe, Victor Kilian, Jr. 
Messenger Boy.....- Deiat ste ye Sy DEVEL Sante vee Sishand)eperare anys Neil Malloy 
Officer Kelly. ......s08eeeeeeee UBER ob lecsia tenes raise ....-John Kelly 
Rete ee. sas uicieole b aiaibve des ivcle sie eye buate te] ale teievajazesuibrelatereis Joe Bernstein 
AMNOUNCET. 1... cccvececencesers aia ieee Siw ier ce lal ...-.Joe Humphreys 
Radio ‘Announcer.......c0eeesecser cesses eseessece Norman Pearce 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Barber Shop, at Chuck. Sloan’s, and in 
Madison Square Garden. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Both Tiger Dillon, the heavyweight champion, and Steve 
Logan, his manager, are in love with Shirley the manicurist. 
Steve tries to doublecross the Tiger, first by lying to Shirley and 
later by conspiring with Chuck Sloan, the big gambler, to force 
Shirley to put powders in the Tiger’s drinking water. The Tiger 
remains true to his old alma mater, however, and knocks his 
opponent’s block practically off the night of the big fight. 


* THE NEW MOON 
(309 performances) 


A romantic musical comedy in two acts by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 2nd, Frank Mandel and Laurence Schwab, music by Sig- 
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mund Romberg. Produced by Laurence Schwab and Frank 
Mandel at the Imperial Theatre, New York, September 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Br ieetenriaeices. cose hole siafeleleisias a0 e's a's iafersve'e niniainesevalele Marie Callahan 
Monsieur Beaunoir. os. cece cccsccescsene Arlcetigeeioe nie Pacie Ripple 
Captain Paul Duval... . sk ciginieie ssc ccec.es sree Reesisie's Edward Nell, Jr. 

Wiacompe Ribatid!..\. ofa valalelctrc'™ spares eaa¢ ppainmatdealiie'ate Max Figman 
SERGHVE Ui tots iecaisi vs are ats eveeatare foleleveralacov ose Coukivle) eave are cureseleies e's, Robert Halliday 
Ame UCL at recalstatclaste/sidlefurn cigiselsisieeic wlecclelsieverdl gi send eivilaielereie clase Gus Shy 
Besac.... ...Lyle Evans 
Jacques... ..Earle Mitchell 
Marianne, © cialis ce'.'ss)+ 5 «'s Evelyn Herbert 
Proprietor of the Tavern. ..-Daniel Barnes 
Blower (Girls ios..o865 000s .Olga Albani 
A Spaniard.. Herman Belmonte 
PAP AUICEE vioinn ithe vicvapenie beso ore PY AAAS A SAAB Bn Edith Sheldon 
BPEL Etre br ole ise aliarbjats iataseraleiaieraihie,aislaveW)wiale eieia-o 6) hk aiel eve William O’Neal 
Cictilde Lambaste. ..\..0 56.5 csesie' Se eintaca Oma eee ew lads Esther Howard 
HSCEI GHIPELE crurattia's lara! el o+s\c)eioisietelave ais! she(shersiciovaie s\sisia’sieitielaly sate Thomas Dale 
CAMA] CATs we.d pile nie tls «alone ale bw inysiornl be ENA, RE Rn Sores Lester Dorr 
DHE DANCES. celec nie oaip'e sieves ape aie aeye el aioe fale re (ay Rosita and Ramon 
PRG, WMUBICIAT Sg uc!d winlo\cvelsisiaigisiaipevsie.© sie éieisye Hernandez Brothers Trio 


Act I.—Grand Salon of Monsieur Beaunoir’s Mansion Near New 
Orleans, and at the Chez Creole. Act IIl.—Scene 1—The Deck of 
“The New Moon” and on an island. 

Musical numbers staged by Bobby Connelly. 

Robert, bondman to Monsieur Beaunoir in New Orleans in 
1788, is in love with Marianne Beaunoir. Robert is also a noble- 
man in his own right, but cannot tell because the police of Paris 
are looking everywhere for him. When the police find Robert 
they start back to Paris with him. Marianne is on the same 
boat. There is a mutiny, the bondmen come into power, every- 
body goes ashore and gets married and a new republic is founded. 
But Marianne, her pride hurt, at first refuses to marry Robert. 
It takes him the rest of the evening to convince her. 


ELMER THE GREAT 
(40 performances) 
An American comedy in three acts by Ring Lardner. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
September 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Milmger IGAve. «vies sie ss 0000 Bieretate(ets(aralelaietaye <iomisin's .....Walter Huston 
Mrs. Kane. ..Lida MacMillan 
Kei gta Thomas V. Gillen } 


Nan Sunderland 
..Kate Morgan 
-Edith Luckett 
Mark Sullivan 
UIE VACE en sielse cease sic 0 pe au welche ste PES tanaces Tom Blake 
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Elmer Kane, solid bone above the ears but the best pitcher 
in the Three-I league, refuses to leave Gentryville, Ind., because 
secretly he is in love with Nellie Poole, who owns the grocery 
for which he drives the delivery wagon. Not even an offer from 
the New York Giants can tempt him. Guessing his secret, Nellie 
Then Elmer goes to New York, muddles through 
a wonderful season, wins most of his games, takes to gambling, 
retains little besides his shirt and is tempted to throw a deciding | 
game to get himself out of a mess. 


fires Elmer. 
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Evelyn Corey giaiptare attpabiorce maa btealorstee Nom leer et bees Katharine Francis 
Some of the Regulars of aN. YY. Baseball Club: 

Daves WAaMer ciaaa aa sag eiaere's\elatccaters Oricialp lslateie mala niS ts Harold Healy 
Gabby Srttomiiaic ats Welecvacinialel taltietorsveislens Sette Gears . Rodney Hildebrand 
Atte Graben onc wets le wcolere ew erenter a eiahe rate a eee ...Barney Thronton 
Kid Crowley....... Ma Edictae eee bon aleve we Wieser Gordon Hicks 
Grouch Stevens. .......00% pYeiela MATS sei Slee Shr erehe eee ..George Sawyer 
Bone: Bonhams. Ff Hak siss cctot ey veins 6 canta ion oie oie Aedes Bill Bender 
qenpsy PASDDOLE Amie ye etapa crmasnericiaretens ace arene ole Ai flan On Henry Shelvey 

osey Noonan...... SOMA AH) cece BP NAG) fa ladooacatel stalohater ots alel si oes Dan Carey 
GOA Sa oin ch Acid Gicieial Leal aa al caheta Sete watched »Charles Johnson 
IEE UStOU ie Sosine sleieilents stewie crictehiad acd seveet cece eae Jack) Willams 
dtighwElip! ealy:s sc:sa'e Aeieie wie cleans ote prevsvatelecunisretst stoveieraiees Jack Clifford 
Pinky Doyle..... Pe tenets ete alesis lation BT a reat oe Ted Newton 
Cylon iris slain arena sha sunnier sseeaccovceseeeses Pred de Cordova 
ide Mar physi ct hafete wie tereteteielel vie’ ele ate talete die Mee ah datalt Edgar Eastman 
Yoer Mahler. kell tne sevice acs Ricans Wie evan sores Seton te Everett Surratt 
SGA tate crash hicheraiorcta beaioancielers aictatccwtals steve SOA OB I: D. J. Hamilton 
Mir Graysons 2ysrctie aistsis's os etelene iterate Eno teen Beers ee John Pierson 
MoS tillimaia. 4 oie saaceoe o's 8 chika aap laid eet Pe ha etry ..Arthur Finnegan 
Chick) Harriss Vise. eleleae Rd latelatemn ane Ais hele Atenas ....Edwin Walter 
VERE ER Alt palsisiels tara alorenstora tererevcray ai etel tana ork oiate hehal other a chateteiee Mary Lohman 


Act I.—The Kane Homestead _at Gentryville, Indiana. Act II.— 
A Room in a Hotel—Training Quarters—Fort Gregg, Florida. Act 
III.—The Club House in St. Louis and back in Indiana. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 


come through clean and take Nellie home. 


A play in three acts by Charles Beahan and Garrett Fort, based 
Produced by Charles K. Gordon and 
Paul Streger at the Longacre Theatre, New York, September an 
1928. 


on Jim Tully’s novel. 


JARNEGAN 
(136 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Jack, Jarnevan. ix siclssleicicie.nicisjet.e oo vse seis siviereieccere Richard ennere 


Edward Bernard....+-+----..-. rts Nileite foleila alts /clavateletater ele Mitete Robert Cain 
Nathan Leedman. Mask ele cide bi kh RPE cones L. Atchley 
Datsy/ (Carol... .'.. ata lelscoteapeteinials tami ale k eiseetehielsioctet a Joan Bennett 
Pauline Clare........ Beare are U Seth tial tete aetoaiars -Wynne Gibson 
Alice Toren ovctestesteeeserceeerenserscees --Rutheima Stevens 
Dorothy Chester..... Weare sya dlalpleets te eat ein ave arate a ..Margaret Mower 
RAINE ALON cco sislelets elewletotetsiaretee inateinte Weleietees James H. Bell 


Jacob Isaacs. REP A Gay LOR Rem ele LU RELL SM BRST EC . Waters 


A way is found for him to 


— 
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Patsy Brady... Laiimasiinnisha sete cease LLY 20 NenL 


Velma ins 35 ss .. Beatrice Kay 

" Caen Lindal. F Edith Arnold 
SENG Sis citer aiwic's : : Dennie Moore 
Mrs. Crossman ; t -Mabel Allyn 
PRET a iewtas)« 0s a 5 Jack Klendon 
Nurse. : .Angela Raigh 
Watchman -Walter Plinge 
Maid,.... -...Betty Jordan 
Dancer fo... 


Guests at Leedman’s ‘Party—Mindelle D’Or, Betty James, Polly Pey- 
ton, Renee Shepard, Claudia Delys, Eleanor Cabot, Peggy Blair, 
Velma Forrest, Lucy Dietz, Louise Dear, Helen Nafe, Dorothy 
‘Young, Violet Gray, Marian Martin, Elmer Barlab, S. K. Benyon, 
Moss Fleisig, Guido Alexander, Samuel Levine, Frederick Rudin, 
Maynard Holmes, Lionel Stander, Ralph Willard, Robert B. Nel- 
son, Eddie Court, Harry Schaefer, Frank Ross, Tack Reiger 
Act I.—Outer Office of the Pioneer Studio, Hollywood, Act II.— 

Perenatts Office at the Metropolis Studio. Act III.—Leedman’s 


Stazed by Richard Bennett. 


Jack Jarnegan, one of the rougher but better directors of pic- 
tures in the Hollywood studios, casually takes under his pro- 
tection a young girl named Daisy Carol, come to make her for- 
tune on the screen. Daisy is seduced by Edward Bernard, a rival 
director, and the night she dies from the effects of an illegal 
operation Jarnegan gets drunk, invades a Hollywood party and 
violently proclaims his disgust of the game. 


THE WAR SONG 
(80 performances) 
An American play in three acts by The Spewacks and George 
Jessel. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
National Theatre, New York, September 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Rosen. ooo GOURD OU Oo po oon cae Clara Langsner 
Social WHR LES Sara ese oo SG aE oe ec Eda Heinemann 
a PNM RAEI ROTI G fala sibs) « siete eietere eieia, dons eoacelace oe ‘*!aiexesl's. glace aw Shirley Booth 
SSOUI MISES LES AO HPatets sa lolereteioycieied’e,sio atala bry, sisia-eye.e sis fale wae ..Raymond Guion 
Sally Moss..... pinitaterelatetniaya erdisls aisiviis’p se sicialsiereisis(nisrais e-»-Lola Lane 
UeREAt VUARILEKS picieieeidiy-s vices ale vege « aiopanal Cie giaeorsiere ast vnis ele bath er> 4 
POSE ROSEN « cia bieie’cw.eiauceiwssgeie eee es ie pis ad ee alovale vats George Jessel 
Bob Elkins. ..)...3..20.. Sia katdte auatanaraleieisielcisialsvaxie avails -.:Edward Leiter 
Dr. Hayman......... Rohe cabilerclane Dials tas syaiuipietateiese Beotere ie iaieke Ted Athey 
Civilian POlleee ss ecole BAe hae Aiasalaiatare o+s».Frank Spelvin 
PU UBa ann cies ale ie: sinieieie ape iarercleste ate etiis ovis laisttvateiniere mteing Charles Peters 
Priv. fone Perkins..... OCIS DD ORO AR UROGSAL William Gargan 
Privy. Harris’ \Winters.......:.:.'. aoltr Bat lal a orereteraray a « Joseph Latham 
First Sergeant Michael Giihooley.. Kietateerels seoeeeesssClyde Franklyn 
Captain Conroy........... Piiets ei vealeveretd co's Necalattgtare ...Charles Wilson 
Pelyveigvenbotham,...2 si. sce. ecetiaeses Ualoataleartisheln Peter K. Hawley 
Mr. King of the Y. M. C. 7. aes en Rane er eetaics Edwin Jerome 
Corporal Ringling.............. Ms\ckvaxeleteiote Weide sieiceuiabatl } © Brien 
Priv. Chickopopolis............ eh whosstn tava Uiaiaierwiocalemaece -»-H. C. Warren 


EDEN GE NEY OMOLET.s </,clcie ois\clelcin. cn civic clvsciecioeicieecgeends Ee Denson 


« \ 


) 
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vA 
Mrs. James Perkins....... Pie pes elareieiaidteiord wvengr ets tata foretees Patricia Kenny | 
German Operator ohne Cee Lieut. Paul Schultz 
Vor Beteenne < vcsastcnv rie ee alo oe aeaeieai aie tbele Major S. Albon Rumann 
Brinkerhoff :. sas > Mister biGialalerstacaeye ei bielersie Capt. Herman Lehmann 
Major Von Stoch......... Sere ietatercvie ee Maren tal mies Col. Edmund Loewe 
German? Sergeant css cations cake Uaioe secon a eekios Lieut. Hans Golle 
First) German (Gtlando ee i05 so xs. vite eclelw ne siesteaetwee Harry Von Zynda 
Second) Germany Guard san sjehinicclisiontnucticme else iieaivelen ae Carl Worms 
Mbird.Germae Guar ds \ecesnsis tee pote lese eater oh hal orvtaaotalaleravel ones Harry Bass 


Act I.—Home of the Rosens, New York. Act II.—Orderly Room, 
Camp Upton. Act III.—Back of the Lines in France, 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 

Eddie Rosen, a talented song plugger and the support of his 
mother, widowed by the Spanish-American war, is drafted in the 
Great War and grows increasingly rebellious as the trouble goes 
on in France. Few of the breaks are his and he is a terrible 
soldier. He loses his girl, his sister gets into trouble, he follows 
her seducer into the German lines and is taken prisoner the day 
he hears of his mother’s death. . 


ADVENTURE 
(23 performances) 
A new play in three acts by John Willard. Produced by Ber- 
nard Steele, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Koiftou, tis ccnpele anand aus eisaich ole ceases RY slatevalsievave mteheis Ruth Hunter 
GULOT Sr. trove aise ase tiara ate ite oie SLE nla iets Senet Richard Bengal 
eer i Nis tahatece araguhe wrath ater Gye surcm rabe re im mean aes fl eC Harold Kennedy 
Colonel! Stetspitticinc). cs.4clsteis sis cee Strole Ce ee Joseph Eggenton 
Michael’ Shhanictcicjsaais Asi cia saitetes ce aero caine John B. Litel 
Jato, Mer with ss, 2.0. odutonis See ade als ratte acne nian Helen Mayon 
Dolores Hamiptonh seisscicnnaw seeisine pia cee elenetsiet otro Roberta Arnold 
“Spider” arui'vyaienla latte ‘ailers| yeh esr stale kaleieabVetacaret at elatiotocemeh tet a he tai ote as Clyde Dilson 
Mirst) ender. 15 /jys/slelnla eaves eae eeteke Cees aT ee ate J. Gordon Kelly 
Pedra VI Ural fartclote Kreted ATOR MAME CERO Ke eee eae Rollo Lloyd 
econ idler der rele reieiets Nelatseatersoelctaraicls chonterctlehe eth oreo Ernie Teele 
“Angel” Evans. Harry D. Southard 
levee MLanee i. siaid cislace hel se cleared deere le Aloe eee Leo Kennedy 
Jed ‘Hamptons. 006. hs ...William Ingersoll 


Act I.—Lobby of a Small Family Hotel, Uptown, New York City. 
Act II.—The Grand Hotel, Bitter Creek, Wyoming. Act ITI.—Sitting 
Room in the Hampton Ranch House. 

Staged by Bernard Steele and Rollo Lloyd. 

Michael O’Shane, soldier of fortune after the war, meeting 
Dolores Hampton under romantic circumstances in New York, 
follows her to her father’s ranch in the west and accepts a job 
fighting her father’s cattlemen to protect the grazing range for 
the sheep interests. Bad Man Angel Evans tries to get him, 
but Michael shoots first and Dolores keeps her man. 


ha oe  . el 


Se 
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CHEE-CHEE 
(31 performances) 
A musical narrative in two acts by Fields, Rodgers and Hart. 
Produced by Lew Fields at the Lew Fields’ (Mansfield) -Theatre, 
New York, September 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AAS CH eiere oie fn, ovis. g ee ha gm pie hatblars eicisistsl® Vialsinietcsisieia eleeeaIOR (MolOver 
PNOCHEN state! aisle) oveieishaie,o/s1Pfe/sievgore lesions Mictetaishsisintaln leis oo .sints/ohs ie Alan Lowe 
PING ee E AO HAsO Cs ats fais) sey cioial bhai eran in /cies Ss ecceceiee ss otatk ‘Patterson 
OE ie Et iPS RR ee Oo a “ee RS de asaviasnene betty Starbuck 
TOCA ccc JOP HENR UNEP OPS Ney RODE cP AY ARPT eC AMEE «e+--George Hassell 
Miss Smile of a Rose at the Dawning of “Spring. «+.+.-Dorothy Roye 
MEAT POH OM sc} 0 lain ivialalgliassiaie/a:o.aiecs Rceeiantetahaist ain iaiayets .-» William Williams 
(ESS CTE Sh A il A a shulse = Saree e salam pe etecien. horde 
SAE Os cere sd ele lesath alte, 9 e'¥! unions Rasee ull ete bre aha pani Sine be Rete ae George Ali 
A Viet, N atrow-Minded Ominiteeeeies ness se terebaatace William Griffith 
MUU GEN OL stristovatete elanviots Nre\sfersiviatere ote isteiaraicinselais wise 's sa «..++-Philip Loeb 
WP hek Daitaty Chick soc iiait Saisccoghn. Mice seek aoe -+....George Houston 
Leader ‘of Khonghotses..... 02. accreesss davece ..-Marshall Bradford 
meainace sand: PEW CILY: v\ec six in arelel's wralalawiditiw terete aareare ates William Griffith 
Profundity and Meditation .+..Philip Loeb 
Holy Emperor... Px, Atte a Ralph Glover 
Damen Tol s... cisiee els cleleiaiweie caselerarals ls .Masa Sanami, Violetta Aoki 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Corridor in the ‘Palace of the Holy Emperor. 
2—The Road to the Future. 3—A Wayside Tavern. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Forest. 2—Visiting Day at the Monastery of Celestial Clouds. 
3—The Gallery of Torments. 4—~The Palace. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich and Jack Haskell. 
eA Tabi aS : 
Li-Pi Siao, grand eunuch at the court of the Holy Emperor, is 
eager that his son, Li-Pi Tchou, should succeed him as chief guard 
of the harem. Both the boy and his bride object. Being banished 
they take to the road, suffer trying adventures, are returned to 
the Palace and believe themselves defeated. A way is found, 
however, for Li-Pi Aehou to keep both the job and his peace of 


mind, 


FAST LIFE 
(21 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and John B. 
Hymer. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ambassador Theatre 
New York, September 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mildred Allen.............. Praise Weleieieieisie elie slersisitehe DOrOthy, Payne 
Rodwey Hall. ccs... Mer tistrclalcisvalsiccena sfavssnany ein aie Donald McClelland 
Buddy Williams............ Rania leraiaieraleltvaparsleval de +».»-Frank Reyman 

MIMCMMMEHEIIANG .cleyecs clas Gsm eielas cahs saialssesiticainn Atne Carhorr 


OIA IMLELCET s ncicceln ns so a/e\ Miss wotna Soi eaut oe ots Mabel Williams 
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Gladys Tucker... .--Muriel Robinson 
..Walter Tyrrell 
Donald Dillaway 


- Claudette Colbert 


Patricia Mason...... 


Christina Johnsonives.cce.cct ceccatinceccevccecsie sie ss Irene Cattell 
Donald Bliss..... ..-Wells Richardson 
Chester Palmer...... ....Chester Morris 
Jim Taylor, Doorman.........eeeceeseeeeseeeeeteeees Robert Toms 


...-Frank A. Howson 


Clyde Turner.... 
«eee. William Morris 


Richard Palmer... 


Bradford Palmer. Pieleipihtets ...Crane Wilbur 
John Holmes.... é ...++-Frederick Earle 
Willard Halliday Joes oslecivee se bath Wilsom 
Andrew Stratton we vspeseee Ce) Badwin Brandt 
Burton Hall... Rielslsteteteletene ...Thomas Irwin 
MHA EC ceseiats nicl oe cca apelsleie Paid eceidinmiave siele.slje,= Seateserel stele ...-Robert Toms 
Press Carrollics cic divs alc viele ti bosom wie minves nies rie siee ....-Adrian Morris 
Daniel Coleman. rarniorebeletevene «....Jean Clarendon 
INGErOinee tielereiea. obisidie Smid baie sieina'e sian wrece eeeeeeeee Vincent Gulliver 
Wong... Eh alee telat Suz abe rere eke Bie lalsiaversveroamececcis oo Chong 
Chaplain... Siials jetth ai eusinie (rrarauslelefel estate vetotatals Frank B. Miller 
Martin Cobb AE Cot Cony rar ose ves ee Ohn une 
DGGEOT ioe Focessict auc ol oy ahaiel a stat olotMel nel ds win. ojereustelelereleie'y\erelekelaye Frank Graham 


Act I.—Douglas Stratton’s Apartment. Act II.—The Executive 
Mansion. Act III.—Scene 1—Inside the Prison. 2—Electrocution 
Chamber. 3—Executive Mansion. 

Staged “by A. H. Van Buren. 


Rodney, Douglas and Chester all love Patricia Mason. Patricia 
prefers Douglas and marries him secretly. When she sneaks back 


to his apartment after a party Rodney follows. 


Finding them 


in bed and refusing to believe their explanation, Rodney becomes 
abusive. In the hall, as he is leaving, he is shot and killed. 
Douglas is arrested, tried, convicted and sentenced to the chair. 
Pleas are made to the governor, who is Chester’s father. Every- 


thing failing Chester confesses that he is the murderer. 


is freed and the governor has to see his own son go to jail. 


BY REQUEST 
(28 performances) 


Doug 


A new comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, September 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


William Abbott............- dhcorin aelelpieneleisfareta .++.sElliott Nugent 


Sean SAD DOLCE Ma leta is telat alela etale eie(lefeis/asnialatsieieleye Rye pieraaietets .....Norma Lee 
Solin’ Ehector, Elertit yer siere seis leinielelaielctaicistelsrasltisisre ates eee+Je C. Nugent 
Glade yale eireterers thertetoimiptaratey store iavelsvers ooscceceee. Verree Teasdale 
Hal Curtiss.........6+.sseeseeeeeees afeeuale s elsiuieitatsielarars Grant Mills 
Judith Swann......... eee eee ees e tenes Eleanor Winslow Williams 
Freddie: Page.... +1... .. sede ness ce cer eens ...-Harry McNaughton 
PATICOTIO MRIs) viii cneds ells lortve lan celsce euchedatoreteiehaie. Li epee anie Jules Epailly 
GeraldwOncloweno sie eiterciteltaitelsicerele stoltale ister eeeeeess»Wills Claire 
The Pullman Porters .s)sieeeie sie a nie snm o KA enka letatere niet Charles Halton 


A “Red Caps ih gee anes ck ehdlea seth peat otk se MbleoE, C. Herman 
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Acts I and IT.—Abbott’s Apartment, New York City.’ Act III.— 
On the Bar Harbor Express. 
Staged by the authors. 


William Abbott of Ohio, in New York looking for a corre- 
spondent’s job, becomes seriously interested in Claudia Wynn 
and promises to travel companionately with her as far as Bar 
Harbor. When Mrs. Abbott arrives and learns the truth she 
frankly requests her husband to go on with his affair and gather 
experience while he may. But she secretes herself in the same 
Pullman and when William’s courage fails the wife is there 
to reclaim him. 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 
(34 performances) 
A play in three acts by Moliere, adapted by F. Anstey. Pro- 
duced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, Eva Le Gallienne, Di- 


rector, at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, October 1, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Music Master............ BROS Gey Orie OCI OP Ror TERE John Eldredge 
INGCOlES facta ea OAR An EDAnOrA Mies tereia clas ‘Beatrice de Neergaard 
Dancing Master ci..6.00.00 as 0's Ad Wcva DC MOR Groote J. Blake Scott 
DUEMePOMtatieettresoccstelals sesierelelain enieiculs sie vaiale-e SreUca pin taly Egon Brecher 
WBAMESCGaicle sis sles sicielelcicis ogee. ave REA SAE elaine suraee Netterels Walter Beck 
Second Lackey Aleta Iniaiseiae stein 0 Rial eta ioints, laCore Ghateiie canes oiaveveyns orca Robert Ross 
Music Master’s Pupil............ Miokaistaigram yasensiorstete Adelle Schuyler 
MMee Mere an NCA SEES. a viksa) sie;e sibs sieiei= jajele|eie\atsieies\is'e's viele e -.-.Paul Leyssac 
Proressor Of PUMGsOph yes o\ciej2:2/« on,e1e 0 0 v:e'ee oris'e sie +...-sayre Crawley 
Mitel e pe VOURG AI Soe lpiciecin noe recess eihie sueveloe vie secceess.-Alma Kruger 
Dorante, Comte De Chateau-Gaillard............... Donald Cameron 
Lucile Jourdain........ APN ARG dUnnotaennouded seeeeee+Ria Mooney 
Srey DOIG aiels(o;elolots a's) <ve''sa 1a ele ole s)piese ete-e'sole\ o's ‘1 )Harold Moulton 
Covielle...... reeteteeteetanegesereseeeeeds Appel Bromberg 
MEAMloteype cio celese se seis a tie cisis isle es Retina ese .. Lewis Leverett 
rGWAGEistants\s cc csiic deSecsecce. etebeieinieinisiaters ....-Landon Herrick 
EMOTE Se teteleielsiiciociel sisict'slsiplaye sie sacks: 6 else desleseas te Mary. UMortia 
NABER oie rell Pacis vo es ei teete sie Meh eo ce doiscnes Harold < krancia 
EGO TR WAASSIStAIE svatcloialelcisicieielei'arsie le eie'ssshevevele e stelaleialave . Vernon Jones 
Dancers........... Recciaimiatele vstaie cies 7 "Blake Scott, Ji ‘ocelyn Gordon 
Musicians: ).cis3s):..> we Theodore Zarkevich, Constantine Shevtchen, 

Peter Tcharkovsky, Abraham Batken, Paul Zamulenko 
SAVES as letleic scene pilaie le uravarsicte(alaieiate)s ...Herbert Shapiro, Ted Fetter 
Dancing Dervishes....-..-. Margaret Love, Glesca Marshall, Jocelyn 

Gordon, Robert Ross, Lewis Leverett, Landon Herrick 
WVERREE orate Petes aie voictefere acces aicrorc laa oluibis otein sloldiecdice se mead John Eldredge 
MPA L SUING Etsieinis ate aicit-c e/biele.o Sects .wicces ‘Agnes. McCarthy, Leslie Cooley 


Acts I, II and III Pa Ae ™. Jourdain’s House. 
Staged’ by Miss Le Gallienne. 
The ridiculous Jourdain, grown rich, seeks to buy social posi- 
tion and to ape the manners and customs of his betters. He 
is amusingly exposed but is too ignorant to appreciate the joke. 


4 
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: WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED ~ . i 
~ (40° performances) 
A satire of the Victorian era arranged by Nigel Playfair. 


Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, October 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
THE PROLOGUE 


Mincent (Crummiles)ics ees cascccees s ialeleteie eeeeeeees Halliwell Hobbes 
Nicholas Nickleby........0c.ceeccsee Ri eran ere tele ..-Mylor Merriam 
SMe ees ese miele ia s-slaleiv'e aera micharerstare Bisiis miaceieataaye ....Parker Mills 
Mra Vincent ;Crummiegt) 20 rcs.) caatiouy aiias piasisis no Ol Canter: 
Miss'(Ninetta, Crammiles..3.. 010. 9., ue cn ee uices ....Maureen O’Moor 
Mr. Bolair. 25.35. SEGA ri Nes chetetatatiite: s/s testarelers o.eeeessHarry Hilliard 
Mr. Lenville....... ma hie wtGial SaTEOPO cal diate ew Me CaiRrols -»-John Troughton 
Mr. Snittle Timberry................ Paracetn seeeeeeeeByron Russell 
Mins ravassaries ots e0 Aue see le ou Jo aaa pile seeseeeNancy Bevill 
Miss Belvawney........... arele a als alate et cts ...Margaret de Mille 
Miss Snevellicci....3..0..0..00c0 ces ..-Nancie B. Marsland 
Mrs: ‘Graddens ois. iiss core pcaieeiare Hilda Plowright 


Mr. Snevellicci........ Wisisiss wou aleuciie ereh WVALSOR 
Um Md prers chee ncn iicay ae tue on ck iieent tae +e++e.-.-Lee Elmore 
Mister hCntmmles ts t/aceinc eos on lion ae Re iisteievale ienerrgtt Hugh Miller 
Master wba) Crumniles nat. 5 Savanah on eae oan Geoffry Harwood 


THE PLAY 
GEORGE BARNWELL OR 
THE LONDON MERCHANT 
A Tragedy in Three Acts by Mr. George Lillo 
First Played, June, 1731 


Phoroweood es kaw Go eee ewes «+eeeee.-Mr. Vincent Crummles 
GeorgerBarnwelleiat cay ein Wie eRe ena re eee ..Master Crummles 
Predenich Trpemaneycneeen do scape beeen ae Master P. Crummles 
ATA io stale IES fes Wiercla noe ON alee nia ae eae Miss Ninetta Crummles 
MirssMallwoodisican cere oes ee cates Mrs, Vincent Crummles 
Tucyz (Servant). dsiaaentae 6 ieee oe seeeeeseee-Miss Snevellicci 
BlinakServant)> ccs sen wees Rumiaeiie aipeceeies Mr. Snittle Timberry 
rh enhe Mntertaininent.. olejene canon ues Mr. Folair and Miss Bravassa 
Uncle Barnwell...... Syaiceeie erates; at eat ails w+eeeeeeeeMr. Snevellicci 
Officers; Jailers). oye eee -Mrs. Grudden, Miss Belvawney 
Servants, Crowd, etc.......... -+++++eMr. Lenville and Mr. Fluggers 
THE HARLEQUINADE 

Clownee Nir eee leME one ey oh eaters sscscessccsecMr, - henville 
Plantaloon iss sn aioe elaiehieare +.+.+.Master P. Crummles 
Bl arleqitin. iyi (meine itn ig ieieie been. Gene eas Belvawney 
Columbine.... seeeeesceeceesee Miss Ninetta Crummles 


Staged by Halliwell Hobbes. 

The troupe of players Nicholas Nickleby knew are followed 
through a performance of “(George Barnwell or the London Mer- 
chant,” an eighteenth century curiosity which at one time was 

performed by command of the London authorities as a warn- 
ing to young men of a gay life’s temptations. 
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petal OBEN acts falta ia hs iaeips svele, 4) cicla,aisi «/s:4:d°s) svaselere-obwveidial este’ Gattison_ Jones 
PRP AO VALINE cratsteretater rece eects nic io isl alata als die @ sie) eieisielote afa‘e les arry Gordon 
PES COE tate nter citicmecateleyecets lon i vie cleats lsie(si ce iaisisrave'e ae sei George Clidd 
orretens MINA xt OLe yee cit 019.0 dv n\6 6 ae o.8 sicd eisleia osieinve Verenetta Hoots 
Madame Dorsay..........0. men ieteteers ager ete ate sierereis ioreeielers Audrey Maple 
Rudolph Max... YE SSS OCACOLOAC Se CODDAND Bopne Billy B. Van 
ES Teele Tita ralelar taste saatave aalateia\e/@ia) <p. wisi (nis. (as atelwia's.« 6 ties Edward Cobham 


Act I.—Shop of “Victor Duval et Cie” Florist, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. Acts If and III.—At Leon Dorsay’s Chateau, Fontainebleau, 
Dances staged by Ralph Reader. 


See “Best Plays 1927-28” 


POSSESSION 
(47 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn. Produced by Edgar 
Selwyn at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PACA yaatale eye sicynotn. a/sta cists clei si cveiatcters/a & ohavewe: aioe orci ehova: eve William Postance 
GOT EL IM OLKO WT is Sis siete. nisl arecivias ars aiais (ene nenlevai ecole laieisra.e George Graham 
Pidward.s WHitemaniirs siss1s ots sic'cre seule combs weiss Robert Montgomery 
Wal yg a ASSES c1./arajatevass/ctelesave1siaye vse sistetsrelelsfeispeieieielsicies e's Edna Hibbard 
PPE PTAC SB AR Cle raisin tata? lalslaieia'ajeintnieiacevsiere( wats fousstiee soeve,tia s Pierre Watkin 
Mirko Anne? Wihiterians's/s,c/s.tisctes «sie cia is.o diese vie os Margaret Lawrence 
PRE mBEVE TUR Cea a leit dl ojsls wisvald io srei-ess\act ole anetsiai sieve, eiject eae Robert Craig 
TS COIS Ua hia AS OS RG GEE OA CIES ESE enn Maude Malcolm 
SPARC VEIN ILETIATS Qeletere isin ois -ieig pisieislavele a ieceve, ole’ leraia/s Walter Connolly 
Biden a OE stele erielsis,s/aistercnets t rslisionte ele vo stars, sles Roberta Beatty 
Her Butler...... 66 DOC COCOAH TC OMOdie TOU GOD ROAD Charles Santon 
PREECE TIVINE ¢ poctee evsveuclcis ava) aisle e a/s/a slope aera. tales wisialeve Joseph Baird 
MOE tsieopertataiolaisialaiste rinvelevsid.ciatsevecheehereleielerd mc pias ejerse Robert Long 


Act I.—Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Anne Whiteman, 
New York City. Act II.—A Room in Edythe Grange’s Apartment. 
Evening of the Same Day (During This Act the Curtain is Lowered 
for a Moment to Indicate a Lapse of Time). Act III.—The Same. 
Three Days Later. 

Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Stanley Whiteman, twenty-five years married to Anne, who is 
possessively tender of him, decides he can stand the home situa- 
tion no longer and goes to live with Edythe Grange, who is more 
understanding of his needs and desires. Anne refuses Stanley 
a divorce and is eager to be revenged upon his mistress. Com- 
plications following, Stanley is wounded in Mrs. Grange’s apart- 
ment and Anne moves in to nurse him. In the end she recovers 


her man and takes him home. 


THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE 
(29 performances) 


- A comedy in three acts by C. Stafford Dickens. Produced by 
Herman Shumlin, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, October 3, 


1928. x 
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Cast of characters— pane 


Hildred Sabidoff........,. epitopes sviececn ..--William H. Barwald 
PAek “Masachysia sins uc sietaeaccceiuve econ avatpnancte ale ieterdiete a esalena ete Ivan Simpson 
Ansche: Milosbyiein o< 650.0% acct) Calta ah diel eiaw We pl eile eiasce Zvee Scooler 
Lydia Petrovic..... eee or cin dis oseas enale sion m icra: alae elatipts tates ieee Rose Keane 
Warra j Lodattakse 77s ya se rave bisras apeicletejejefavaisieseie'sio.imibsere -»Maria Ziccardi 
Peter Readily he a/c) vtete'sin aia cvole oweleutes oleae Meieiels sleléis'al mip aoxe Ian Keith 
Counts Vellerbitnmies sites vo delle inter eudich miele lahatetelalaia wale o hieimee Lee Baker 
WA Sergeant of, Police s/c). oie alcto ienmuibiwasa rie wales wie dhets George Spelvin 
SIE CIVAN Ca Geth aionele inlet ele ai arsiere aunie ake hicvereretaiamyareloltetnste veel sis hia\g George Haight 
Blinor, Queen of Moldavia... sicccvcvectietcvercecivess Beatrice Terry 
Wiexss. Prince: of NTO Aaviai. 4 giciereo.e5/oisler overs bore oiaele ect retas ates Ian Keith 
Elizabeth, Queen of Wallachia.........0.seessees Charlotte Granville 
Nicolas, King (of |W allachiaiiscs aleic.ssiem.cieieys & nrela tia ate ale Hubert Druce 
Katerina, Princess of Wallachia............-++- Jessie oye Landis 
Ho Wiaepaners ‘oie simi ORs wie alace sis /a winnie n ao's/sieinbig wins a eis wien aie Robert Clear 


Gama yan ne cals OMe R Ie aren piretare ya ie ae ce te Walter Soderling 
"Act I.—Scene 1—Stage of the Municipal Theatre, Baroc, Moldavia. 
2—Room at the Royal Palace, Baroc. Act II.—The Royal Palace, 
Dinikar, Wallachia. Act I1].—The Royal Palace, Baroc. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Peter Kraditch, actor, attacks a crowd of ruffians who would 
kidnap the leading woman of his troupe. Later he discovers 
that one of the ruffians was the Crown Prince. The police take 
Peter in charge. Later Peter is offered his freedom if he will 
substitute for the Crown Prince, who is dissolute, and win the 
hand of a neighboring princess. Peter becomes the Prince, wins 
the Princess and truly loves her. He is about to be deported 
when the Crown Prince disappears and Peter must go on sub- 
stituting. 


LIINVITATION AU VOYAGE 
(19 performances) 
A play in three acts by Jean-Jacques Bernard translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Produced by Civic Repertory. Co., at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, October 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Olivier) Malla. Sate a csialets sinlelniote Sie hited cies ela Abia cote Donald Cameron 
Ma rie-ALO Use ia jaca e's) aisha laut slants ele: Clee aeial cay aera inva araly Eva Le Gallienne 
GE TATA yachlreiaistnatelarwieislvicleteele anlar s Biefeisic speleiplewiace ists ltt Jones 
AVES Ba mdr ea ttionissasets aieiet:ois tein aia vole nies iotaiese wieielstarele -.Walter Beck 
MPACUMEIINE Lie son cui aip.are esis crac eitie’g siotere e/temialeraaimarieltts -.-Ria Mooney 
INE GALATS UL o's ataraie uiele eiwieieieelovaldisisouneteita aleve cactetibelchets -Robert Ross 


Acts I, II_and III.—In the Apartment of Marie-Louise, France, 
Staged *by Miss Le Gallienne. 

Marie-Louise thinks, when her husband’s partner leaves sud- 
denly for the Argentine, that she is in love with him. She dreams 
of her love and makes much of it until the partner returns. 
Then she discovers that she was mistaken and returns dutifully 

. to the arms of the husband who bores her. 
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STRAIGHT THRU THE DOOR 
(44 performances) 
A mystery comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 


by Mr. Hodge at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, October 
4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


WPS ey Sit ar cata eis urate ese ocelars' ocalnvaverarals! oetevertio’s seeeeeesJack C. Connolly 
ANTS OL Als vj ctateraiaio ic wiabe's bisieje aiele«\e\h/ shui ejaialet are 'a\bisi ais ote +eeee-Abbott Adams 
WASTE CE aye ce, cusieny, aisho rate) Rieterd: alals\obeiorclareiaoraiaiwie aratey »ee-Jack Cheatham 
RIOR WAS ATIC stirs sate 6 cere heeiceh cneteiebelnéiave dl ple Jeanette Fox-Lee 
ENT EARIS Oey as held; a'e tals) o/s atsls/ai aia ateneste sie lo evoreisionnis\ ain. aye ale William De Rosa 
BROW OTIC Ge car a eas, er wlala cued grees ie e wierehel aioe he eer’. ++».John Edwards 
Oa MAL MMESATSE Aa al 5,5) kh a at cliaieli eid vid Wretaim avid aalane w acorareiare ....Marjorie Lytell 
PMBEREHAUMOMIAS.: JT piarchacsiacie «\s,<ldleele vleteaie,t Seis 6 fe vies 's Leland Chandler 
Venue ep hei ravate sic ofr n ays) Sicis; Syeig 41 otelsiblas ielslatevalalalavely 9 Arthur Donaldson 
Bese Arriet£, LP DOMAS Wc cise cate atsin tiejrisiew aise © sajsreie ere eae Ruth Gates 


Abby Thomas........ Py Ore Ann Roth 
Eugene Thomas, . illi 
John Witherspoon 


..Franklyn Fox 


Martin Rollins...... .. William Cullen 
ARO HPN ALE LESY occ dots give, evel /eia <psrbterelalcistainta tienes ecole wie . George Harcourt 
Mredecick. Ottmatcry ts: cicviseslarisin t/a cieMelsreie te o ores, Maurice Barrett 
IATL MENALG bai suetelwla te sinus daletare ceaisic sy? vragielate’s mew cece Margaret Mullen 


Acts I, II and III.—Eugene Thomas’ New Home, Thirty Miles 
from New York. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Eugene Thomas, actor, is building a home near New York. 
Harriet Thomas, his wife, is superintending it and flirting dis- 
creetly with the architect. The carpenters and masons gossip 
about the possibilities. One speaks lightly of Mrs. Thomas and 
Thomas threatens him. That day the fellow is shot straight thru 
the door and also the heart. Suspicion falls on Thomas, but it 
turns out to have been the architect who did the shooting. 


FAUST 
(48 performances) 
A play with prologue and eighteen scenes by Goethe. Music 
by Wolfgang Zeller. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Dep NIStOPHELES wists: sjcic. oleic 9 eleis'a\sisleie cia sie eis seseeseeeessDudley Digges 
LasISE Wnts cis aieih's Matstatatare aia ctarsvacchaie\eiatesalevecet al toebaislaiwrete) tales George Gaul 
DMs CO elaye inl sfu fciateln,e cisislecoie:aierecss leva ovaesaye.8 se. ticss. Walter Vonnegut 
Voice of the Earth Spirit asteiae arate .-Martin Wolfson 
A Young Peasant... ..Edward Hogan 
PPA ON omPedrsa nt lacie eins i/ocreisaeete oigiahs\e.6 slsialclale William T. Hays 


A Student...... Petebiiate te elenerteravevorsiare\wlevaterenata tare .. William Challee 
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A straightforward translation beginning with a prologue in 
Heaven with Mephistopheles in boastful controversy with the 
voice of God. Returning to the earth in search of Dr. Faustus 
Mephisto makes the contact and the contract, Faustus is trans- 
formed, Margaret is ruined and the pure souls are saved in prison. 


A musicomedy in three acts by Martin Brown, songs by Cole 
Produced by Gilbert Miller in asso- 
ciation with Mr. Goetz, at the Music Box Theatre, New York, 


Porter and E. Ray Goetz. 
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' Siebel... wifi tacinelah srssevasdsisancecs serups tt . Stamley G. Wood 


Heasch ale iee oe eee ee SSAC Nieeaerhis Se bine posice mes kudward  Eopat: 
Brander Wye ees Sisal ope te eee woprurer soon ol Siar esa Lal gine akalie et Seater © eye Martin Wolfson 
ALEIMIEY Giie hag bist res ob aca eters whainlal ma eigleeolaratacemer are ..-Herbert J. Biberman 
SHePADE cas crews o Micicclere a Aolse ae bene oenenie ....Christine Putnam 
FL GIN DG's ie stole ere eiareso'e inva g ateaoipeteiald sYeesl titre ote ee wise eis Gate aren Eric Linden 
EUG? WIECH as rote apiereiais oie lalaiatcicbais tiaefava/e rete, emetate ie Shel ate > Gale Sondergaard 
MVIATCATCE sate) gis wiarare stateless s.atcisters.ate.c sioreinte sete sseeeeeeeeHelen Chandler 
MVE Arian yotwa a saesa wie a eistormials teal aveciata sicperel henetsvenenera’s »+e..Helen Westley 
PZB DEEE sc 0: Sieuis els Gre sss evate,« Piaiae iaietevenetetarsie wie tatoa wie aie -Anna Kostant 
WV alemtine o'15 as ae weld & titan eter e Garkymision st aieinie ere bie Douglas Montgomery 
Voice of the Ignis Fatuus......... ales, a/s/aiel avers) aPavalererejeteisterernus LC aman eee 
DSRISHET SP Pita ears sic ars! alicve fos divis erase oihipievatdinle. ieleiareazemisl ave enalecaina Rita Vale 
Voices...... Douglas Montgomery, Edward Hogan, Martin Wolfson, 


Rita Vale, Herbert J. Biberman, Maurice Cass 

Peasants, Burghers, Witches, Wizards, Singers, Dancers, etc.— 
Maxine Arnolde, Adelaide George, Marcella Henry, Helen Ann 
Hughes, Nettie Kittridge, Elza Moses, Helen Steers, Frances Stock, 
Kathleen Sternberg, Ruth Saga! Mary Ellen Vorse, Kitty Wilson, 
Anatole Bendukov, Bernard F. Day, George W. Ballard, Leonard 
Perry, Maurice Soble, Alan Wallace. 
Prologue—In Heaven. Scene 2—Faust’s Study. 3—Outside the 
City Gate. 4 and 5—Faust’s Study. 6—Auerbach’s Cellar. 7— 
Witch’s Kitchen. 8—Outside the Church. 9—Margaret’s Cham- 
ber. 10—A Street. 11—Room in Martha’s House. 12—Martha’s 
Garden. 13—A Forest Glade. 14—Martha’s Garden. 15—By 
ae Well, 16—Inside the Church. 17—On the Brocken. 18—A 

rison. 

Staged by Friederich Holl. 


PARIS 
(195 performances) 


October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Vivienne Rolland, actress, is much in love with Andrew Sabot 
of the New England Sabots, and Cora Sabot, Andrew’s aunt, is 


Andrew: Sabot <i s.iesclenisteere aeons Slews\cierstere vebcce sos nes Etic Kalkhanse 
Harriet cis sscie corainetes ecaattetssternine esvasyete Loren stelave .-Florence Edney 
IVALEE Palatacts sinks ttecelotainlncacimeeya tet Mase noataioie Stan cbt aie Reed Hamilton 
Brenda Kaley. evel (alelafain siete ietctatorstaveleleistaral ate ase BARA Ae Elizabeth Chester 
Cora Sabot...:... SIE SSO OR ans oIbORan nas ea fetal Louise Closser Hale 
Guy, Pennell. 2.3. Saves lOc senemreraee arava Aten . Arthur Margetson 
Vivienne Rolland............... kfas srmbicrseensalelasiene anata Irene Bordoni 
MWarcel Prin Celis sioteidetsretorsterg weciale pois ete niece sere aly Theodore St. John 


Acts I, II and III.—Vivienne Rolland’s Hotel. 
Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 
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terribly worried. But Vivienne manages to sing her way into the 


family. 


COURAGE 
(280 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Tom Barry. Produced by Lew 


Cantor at the Ritz Theatre, New York, October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BPAY. (COLE D LOOK oiiorei oi s:oie ie cinjeinle via/erai evel oiaiewldiaValgie's!s)vierets Janet Beecher 
HER CHILDREN 
RE peeeseal Meats orp syare bYatan oval «ia) sie’ aval gtereter x svelelsier eters GileswcclavelelevereTeuste Paul Jones 
WE ranetet ee dehar diate rare ein, a fal fects, rae oe iplsuevermalsicate isyera ol scotmie slp Sass Dulcie Cooper 
Gwendolyn Gertrude Durkin 
COMER Tonto ara sretneecalorsvohaiclalel sy a/atarsl avctefere oj< ste aisrawleaierain's Teddy Jones 
Gladys Charlotte Henry 
RACHAT sic giais © wiv a ons) soe wisi sluiain ele velieyelaiere vinleie's oialae's Edwin Phillips 
Me aMcteiblelvsiclaters cisielers ales.) atevale soya aieclereiove. aiphelalelale sated ve Junior Durkin 
THERE COME TO THE HOUSE 
MRCTTETIN LN ALLA retteishs etl ateca sia leycteunJelie joie acene. aha ibiel Sie ereiaie ateve(ele Gene Gowing 
Wess Me arOlime nCOLEDEOO Ks crjaicya'e's ob aleveleie ec stele sie tinieis Helen Strickland 
PA AMR IRCA UPN sarct tate (e. Srevainiais shavelee cia sitie'slasiele outuctsl sis) pecs Robert Conness 


Prologue—Studio of a Fashionable Boston Photographer. 


I, II and III. Be the Living Room of an Old Colonial Mansion in 


Cambridge, Mas: 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


Mary Colebrook, widow and the mother of seven children, 
_ brings her brood east from Iowa for the cultural advantages and 


also to renew financial contact with the Colebrook family. 


Miss 


Caroline Colebrook, representing the family, will have nothing 
to do with Mary because she happens to know that Bill, the 
seventh child, is not a Colebrook. Miss Caroline also wins the 
six other children away from their mother. But a flint-souled 


neighbor loves young Bill and leaves him half a million. 


takes Bill and goes back west to marry his father. 


JUST A MINUTE 
(80 performances) 


Mary 


A musical play by H. C. Greene, lyrics by Walter O’Keefe, 
music by Harry Archer. Produced by Phil Morris and 
H. C. Greene at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, October 8, 


1928. 
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Cast of characters— ai 

Count Berni Vici and his Symphonic Girls. re dn’ the Orchestra Pit) 
Mandy......... Miter Rite, 9 crabate cinta altro = pele ens Do vatets «...-Billie Yarbo 
Mrs. Oatiahes ; b Tee atop cielo nr eich Ride ef eiets Sie seeeeeseeMadeline Gtey 
PCIE cca ee cichia m olsiece sige tar UA Nae Bere seeeee..Gypsy Byrne 
GRTIRO Tee wh cid are ela niet crepe ae a Sete sve eretofotereibie Wietert Harry Holbrook 
age Callahan. . Se siinsahas age ieetevoravere lel tere eels eeeenee+Helen Patterson 
Mer.) OCBrien . 2S. cs. eles eae ete sinrets Cole sesso hace Weteie stone 2). Tommy Havel 
Miss: Reynoldss.ci. s)cieccieie vst cies sang s sleie Ey, Helen Lockhart 
Louis, Schultz... csc. ees ee a oteieis ate inibie eles QI. Sam Sidman 
Joe Winston...... Bile \eistevsie hele Slate ieaiel Buc copanHocaene Arthur Havel 
Charlie Winston...... movie teats UN Steve betes aves ornare ..++...Morton Havel 

ME OME) a inia, ginrtcace awe Shalini lel wht '6 Dale Jones 
ney Meee he acaielel 6 Sse icie The Three Recorders + Helen Lockhart 
ACK ee laleie eee pies eleatelam Nifty Three Harold Madsen 
fase, Comins sGieicie tins os lsislare data arevatenabe ete ah eve i teietarets .-.John Hundley 
Policeman....... is aiespaeereleie sisinlctTaeieiors satel Bite or ..-..Dave Bender 
Bev Johnson......... Nh ay Cape Emi ey ae PER rd cy ee, Virginia Smith 
Kay Bolton. csi. ie cies Shy aie Rata eie nso se aancayevuleterer a acetate tere tents Brenda Bond 
I DikGaicte ate ctaisiareinis ack fone ater VS aketeis Beet Miste ie wid isiate aie sibs George Leonard 
WIG ONS. aca weve comioeteetdincescverousimielere/ bonnie tie: elexelel alesis Frankie Stevens 
IBAtE GC BOW v.oxo's\o.claterereiels ie a isisibis' a) sie) elsintele| o'siers wheel elelotdietare te Al Mario 
Ue ALISO ss sicily care) mas ey steie cian cio °sime siersials hale ie ib simiavelsys Eddie Frisco 
Westea Willtamiss or tscale) joie se vinl<lerels} ene oleavers einteve shee eer estan Arthur Havel 
ANNOUNCER. 2. 6 sis wesiecetins sewn s tlecsieinsececcceee elena cis Dave Bender 
TR ECRI ct otasg escceveth ia lalate uivtnre tere a araleia"atere aleta mibtenialesintstets Flavio Theodore 
EATEN ITE CEO ofp ersieloinyorotcin plovelelelercietalsionmeielelalnieTerttenststalebane Burt Harger 
Pickings Club Orchestra.........- Peek-a-Boo Jimmie and His Band 
Soubrette......... me eratnietalnta Bieieiahatesd aatelele ei eatelaneial sexaie G Maude Russell 
Wratterey Wulsiiateas LO BUaeg ulate Wikia ialm metal Ile seo Oe aaNet Walter Brogsdale 
Spectalty, Wapcens? ais /avaiais eisiedalshalere > Wee el sla nvdarals ‘Walker and Thompson 

16 Russell Markert Girls—Ebony Steppers 


Helen Howell, Messrs. Harger and Theodore 
The Action of the Play Occurs in New York City. 
Staged by H. C. Greene. 


Vaudeville specialties strung on a thread of story. 


UPS-A DAISY 
(64 performances) 


-A musical comedy in two acts, books and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and Robert A. Simon, music by Lewis E. Gensler. 
duced by Lewis E. Gensler at the Shubert ig New York, 
October 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmy, Ridgeway.. o« «as.>.0,0~ sisissiee as Wile loveielstoveiwintetisteiateele Russ Brown 
Madey Mallory ic <!se sveriaciens'els OL a toni ae ..Joan Carter Waddell 
BthelUiBallit ss iisicisie’s « e/sieie.s) sare se ayes tan «seee+-Luella Gear 
MPiniky: po Paris's cmpevterecerascistieersieis e Buster West 
Darline i iicsioiscs ssn Reha cena aior ..Nell Kelly 
Montmorency Billings......... William Kent 
ICther oie cein pha els cass aiebiolite ..John West 
Polly Mallory....... edule tres .Marie Saxon 
Roy Pdbroake. ena os Weds -Roy Royston 
MSR AE oo ei Wintcrove se On sees es Joseph Caits 
DDievsinetie DNC y ie 6 seeeee- Louis Caits’ 


ob Hope 


Pro- 
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: AEE RV tere phsten teal fale cial siete claie)osbiviasejels\s)alarate.e sisse-aisiele -».+..Alan Fox 
Marigold... ie. s $000 reg SACO OE SUE ERTS ORM carro Georgia Moore 
MEAS. BLES ERE Sees 8 RA Dae ea En Mildred Tolle 
WVERNIY: ctuieiavete:cieiareieia'cls)a: aisinieve MearHar cyst stalet arch si aterstera! stereos svete ..Jocelyn Lyle 
Repeater isiaata eer choise wali mewiewes hares ¢ aie vise’ dicia te Rita Crane 
MITOTIC alate cove '= es ela ahuveiece et anne vatertatalecetinaia a Wine wiewuceg Fred Maye 
VILE E Sea ial ste crete eteishere Moa ale cine ataisetaneiacolsiciore Bie aielahvaters Billy Neely 
A Page..... iain elit: oiiveew Rte elas Bremen vate Si to Wlanetaaia Sea he aS 0) Alan Crane 
Ab tHe Pian 0S). « s'e's ales ee kiora see aes “Muriel Pollock, Constance Mering 


Act I—Drawing Room at Billings’ Home in Surrey. Act IL.— 
Scene 1—An Inn in the Alps. 2—A Mountain Road. 3—Garden of 
the Billings Home in Surrey. 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Earl Lindsay. 

Montmorency Billings pretends to be the author of a book 
on mountain climbing. His proud wife insists that he take the 
cast somewhere in the Alps and climb one. The real author of 
the book, in love with Polly, the Billings’ niece, follows after and 
there are comic complications. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
(23 performances) 
A play in a prologue and four acts by Georgina Jones Walton. 
Produced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, 
October 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


NSU el Hasta toca eve, plols ova, ...-William Sauter 
Mire OLIRUeD SAlny ass aire li cccleic eo siielag,e scales ieee averaceetar Eugene Powers 
Shivamangala... C. Norman Hammond 
Keondanna. i... ...Dallas Anderson 
Another Astrologer ...+.Gordon Hart 
SV ESW ARAMA arta tata lels tore evens 5 ain, akejec cua cher s/aser sie 8 sie 'e/evals'eiaigi sbi Cecil Yapp 
Ormuzd.. -Le Roi Operti 
are. 4 .-Ernest’ Rowan 


Omar Le Gant 
- Walter Hampden 


Page 
Siddstha, Prince of the apres a 


PRSIASLO AAG a arly b clateice cetateince G8 4 Giaes Quigley 
King of Koli,. 2.0.36 ..Gage Bennett 
Weradatta iP cences Of IKON roa hiars hele c.v ss piace bein Semineeieies Louis Polan 
Merchants........Joseph Milton, Robert C. Schnitzer, George Cotton 
BNO DIGG e dala viccisias cree bieke ...Forrest Gains, Norbert Cameron 
Pete ARLE MIC ALI Caiot ei ala tal cole cls os evetcie.s,cusys sia'e 6a ee acwie .. William Thornton 
An Old Leper. «...9. Thomas Gomez 
A Hermit..... ....Jan Lindermann 
Dilatemitere sisic Retshabstetehabe cia vetsterevebays bres Suia.s ert aeceie oekaye Edwin Cushman 
WMD ATARIN Peete yay tralai-c:e liews apis iar aleloialeis scecsess \slateaees eccaa William Sauter 
WATE: Sho ASC GOO UIED SBCA ABC ARETE E ESE aH Gordon Hart 
PEA Steet aia eis ate iovaberavatecole cre alate Lie ulveie.e's ale eres Franklin Salisbury 
CUR AE Maven areata velavhc cic class one aig avg oFereinceie a. e'a asia 'bie leleel< S. Thomas Gomez 
eB IaIiloieretintels a: algl stay ofinisinieie/e\s' sia ste o's fe «leisie atein vegeien sats Freddie Stange 
PIERSON erate Uae gi sie tater cca tele) acid, ole. Ave. /ave'éin 0,008 level ave lehe. 8 sie Joseph Milton 
SSOMTERE ia aia cha nibieiaitins bs aieierd alc ota sw ieises ,.Francis Dears, Philip C. Jones 
SAUMCARIZEM wrets sg avarcl oeisiace. d's a.0'a,0.¢ auretoess NAONOR OM SE Edwin Ross, Jr. 

RAMBUS Ta ateran a yale ia icwie crs. ly.0. ¢venslde-c(0, cle ala'wrcis a's 8 Sradlate eine M. D’Arcy 
Water Bearerseie cee csiacscsis vee Stephen Irving, Richard Lawrence 
OUHEG HY IMA YA’. gisleicrecisiiees'e's vs te WD aatiatete lagdintonere co haste rae a Mabel Moore 
PAGE ts ak a iclate la see: Bais sbicie sidin cid ates Siekilela wave eG ET . LUOWEY. 
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Walshiodatdig nevis c.werisccjeem arise sietecieitee hisivedete ....Ingeborg Torrup 
Ghitia Ceinceitoetsteaia e cielants eel sreteeis aie ..Eleanor Mish 
GUAGE Poe neieinigioty eletais’ass Lene eee . Beatrice Maude 
Draupadi...... .Caroline Meade 
Radha... sini? ekasehe Evelyn Goodrich 
Rico rataiitsiccssissteu ....Anna Lubow 
INatch Girlssi. i isniee is wa ivreie'> Sri Ragini, Anne Mitchell, Isabel S. Hill 

Harriet Ingersol 
Sulyattautyoransta wie siete s/o crores Beh Ae revel einfentie seit plete Mabel Moore 
PME TA ip are selas din creleiw cin(afsluteretecsleretalel eters ejelefeleie'oln' ;+++-Evelyn Goodrich 


An Outcaste Woman.. Kate Mayhew 
ute Action Takes Place in Northern India in the 6th Century 


“Staged by Mr. Hampden, Dances by Ruth St. Denis. 


A review of the life of Prince Siddartha of the Sakyas which 
begins with his birth, jumps to his twentieth year when his first 
view of disease and death sent him into the forests for medita- 
tion, follows him through his experience with the ascetics and his 
spiritual triumph over the temptations of the flesh and brings 
him as the Buddha back to the world. 


* LITTLE ACCIDENT 
(289 performances) 


An American comedy in three acts by Floyd Dell and Thomas 
Mitchell. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, October 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Overbeck.. SASS DED BOA Ree Susanne Jackson 
DOrts Over becley scree. cicie else c chet cn oo) ejelsce sia ove) eye)isieilels Geraldine Wall 
128 SU RIS CSS OS ACIGR DIAG OT TEE UAC. Oman oko Madelaine Barr 


Je2Fo Over beckis. cieie-dis sicisiain deisyeieivivisisie «snie oceans se Malcolm Williams 
Norman Overbeck.........-.ceecceececccseeeenes Thomas Mitchell 
Gilbert Rand tie wtel ces eoicischisiccclale bs oiieivis eels taiaiaolelsla Fleming Ward 
Eucinda Overbeck... .ieccRaje csc nscle sie deaetas Katherine Carrington 
Janet Parke......ceccsvecrsccecssseeseeroecssens Florence Brinton 
Fomily Crane. oo cies sccic see's sos olee es cieisieilns sige as vecinie Helen Myrnes 
Madge Ferriss c2. jc cctisccce secure vive vices an cisiaoiwes ate Elvia_ Enders 
Rev, Doctor: (Gtfordics |: <sikauc des details occ) alg nite eelate cane Harry Forsman 
Misa Clarkcar cis ha oalelalecie o araieratolo bia lelalels olelslelefateliece wi ote tnishare Olga Hanson 
ETc le sian tt lets ate ntetal aha hea a ean Ay sire chonimeav a lolceraovel aaeyotenet waatteitera Corn John Butler 
Rudolpho Amendelaro..........seeeeeee cree eee ceens Adrian Rosley 
Miss Hemingway...escccccevcscccccecsescsccscecs Elizabeth Bruce 
Doctor Zerneckes 22.0. se secesneeeseesetcevecss Desmond Kelley 
Isabel Drury..... atalefs lose wre ose taints nciddclers eis eoeleieteuery Katherine Alexander 
Montesa (Cases cls ss kis ioe wisle eles is sieivle sia s eye's ple isla mate.s.e Patricia Barcley 
Wis) Case ie aiptassinisle nist pce! wreieie olaie aleve aint ale/n leche ebetalarelei Clare Woodbury 


Norman Overbeck discovers just as he is about to marry 
Madge Ferris that he is the father of Isabel Drury’s baby. Isabel 


is not one to make demands upon him. 


She is too greatly in- 
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terested in her career. She plans to give the child up for adop- 
tion. Norman objects and kidnaps the infant. At his boarding 
‘house the landlady’s daughter wants to marry him. So does 
Madge. But he escapes them and finally makes it up with Isabel. 


* HOLD EVERYTHING 
(290 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by B. G. DeSylva and John 
McGowan, songs by Brown, DeSylva and Henderson. Produced 


by Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Broadhurst Thea- 
tre, New York, October 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MORON Restate et Raia pi t'ne cae Ged ati sini entatanicia tote bia Gare aibie hiebeaia cee Buddy Harak 
Me a tents eral ab ola) @tWcesa ube n’c-o.u.e eves’, Rieia tie #ia/e ¥Rwielaie’s Harry Locke 
PENA Ret Mae NN areas. t)pcwis) erstais sl evened a ela h aes o:eisi aes ge bs aie Harry Shannon 
PEO ET OMRCELEccinteia'eloisivals.c\asls 2 212 /9isia\ ain visweratolslnie’al o's wie Edmund Elton 
SIPC ASTON Cla Weiss atopas oho stale! atei’e oie) ovareT\aieiOlererale:pisveieneis sialde Betty Compton 
ONES SAV MEU RELEA EL orate avale) o'exdvejaie seis ic\sio' eles dicle eeie(sisale cie,ssestmcte Alice Boulden 
MALS CIN TIE O lola alain ssiale) sls0t) sitiais\clevore. 8) otelalaie aune! evelatelefere (ot wliisians Bert Lahr 
ee RII oe Jorn trio aa al vin Tar nec Saniuje ei(aia sew 6), af. told. ute ava Ona Munson 
“Toots Breen ANS ty OOD AIO OOS RED Oe cH cOa Ueno Nina Olivette 
“A Seay ‘oa TIO Seyerehelcrstelaave go crciaie hinietauslsielcasionrets 5e Jack Whiting 
MN Saaar camer A CNT vat che bar shee by cle vay slot aiiate ss ach ste ehsistw: tyaia, wale mi(ea Frank Allworth 
“Nosey” Bartictt rea AP HGVaNL ns iota, Wiplie laielanutasnte wid eieceleetereist a Victor Moore 
cea MRONAN RAIN ale alii cfole sels clsieie.s'e.diere.c\sisinivla'ee al eiclele’ ocala Robert O’Brien 
PIO MUSES en tanteelaibiaipislsvatels srelelv@ viGiercleveeidiels e,e\shevs eyes’ Phil Sheridan 
GEE Sie Niar bites ciliel netantee me shersereTaiolslelnely aise a eheldes ee Be.6 Anna_ Locke 


Act I.—Scene 1—‘Pop” O’Keefe’s Training Camp, Long Island. 
Act II.—Hotel Wood and Madison Square Garden, New York. 
Dances staged by Jack Haskell and Sam Rose. 

Sonny Jim Brooks, welterweight champion, is to box for the 
Milk Fund. Sue Burke, with whom he has been singing duets 
ever since they were children, thinks he should fight hard and 
his trainer thinks he should box lightly and not risk his title. 
When Sue has words with Sonny’s opponent and he slaps her, 
she tells Sonny and at the fight Sonny wins in a punch. 


THREE CHEERS 
(210 performances) 


A musical entertainment in two acts, book by Anne Caldwell 
and R. H. Burnside, lyrics by Anne Caldwell, music by Raymond 
Hubbell. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the Globe Thea-- 
tre, New York, October 15, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— eee 


George Mullins... 5. SaaaTeTei gts ak arate eceie . Andrew Tombes 
Harry Vance........ Ligh ai gpele acehwiaeteke avis Alan Edwards 
Spikes icisateetcisieeisrers Rios cyetet Sr sceieka ey .»--Edward Allan 
Prince Josef......-, Bie atte) etalet ec ete -William Valentine 
Phe! Dake ye siccistia <ees sles eee ae ee .Oscar Ragland 
Malottes cise ss sicjciminie ole siete e's slates ..«.John Lambert 
The Mayors. 2 svececsenns ain elwtarene .».William Torpey 
Daphne De Lorne......++++++++> Seb eese anet , Meme 
ees WV SODE] cic cists eieislolemielevaisiaiets ..--.Maude Eburne 

OUD BPO). iicte.c'v wisleve sine sip we tieres ses dees sbatsy Kelly, 
Audrey Nugent.......cssesees ...Evangeline Raleigh 
Floria Farleigh... ...deccssceececcenscbestescceseccesns Thea Dore 
Ermyntrude......sccceeceses .Cynthia Foley 

BLEW eit Wioielalbelevslase teas se oie Florine Phelps 
MBS GEE Ie eeratin sts care minie tie cieiticle .--lrene Phelps 
ZAZA stat inainie edie esies vay .-Phyllis Rae 
UMTS eA guane ote crayerw Sietatelele Kathryn Hereford 


Wellington Westland. 
Cameraman......... 
Inn Keeper...... 
Captain Meurice.. 
Princess Sylvia... 


King 


...Ralph Thomson 
....Joseph Shrode 
William Kerschell 
....James Murray 
..Dorothy Stone 
.. Will Rogers 


Pomparolacs sieiesioc'eiaiees eleieiee ele : 


Act I.—In and around the Palace of Itza. Act ig pee at Hollywood. 


Staged -by R. H. Burnside, Dances by Dave Bennett. 


A moving picture company invades the territory of Itza hoping 
to get some shots of castles, kings and things. Princess Sylvia 
falls in love with Harry Vance, the director, which slows matters 
up a little but not much. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
(63 performances) 


A play in four acts by Anton Tchekov, translated by Constance 


Garnett. 


Produced by Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., at the 


Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Lopahin (Yermolay Alexeyevitch)........+.+++ ....-Donald Cameron 
Dunyasha...cces'esereess Petar ele Shae so. Avec ah Beatrice De Neergaard 
Epihodov (Semyon Pantaleyevitch)..........+..- «-..John Eldredge 
Pee hic ci cig lese ie iatalin mies moana Rig ehalibr et have en late! otenatatlewtabe lalate aie Sayre Crawley 
Madame Ranevsky (Lyubov Andreyevna)..........-: Alla Nazimova 
HUSA Rieter chive cel onesets bsea ate, di cka soe cote ates atl ...Josephine Hutchinson 
War Ya nla cael cporah ane rons Pa Pet A aatat pelvalys as lenis tele ..Eva Le Gallienne 
Charlotta Ivanovna......escececcseecccecncers «+....Leona Roberts 
Gaev (Leonid Andreyevitch).......+.+++rsees avis arias Paul Leyssac 
Semyonov-Pishtchik........... A deitalwinteie are wal neta we wai on Walter Beck 
Wearshiais o.s/3 tore caincie’s shoe suaieeciolatals ie oltlerein/e sketeunl ele J. Edward Bromberg 
Trofimov (Pyotr Sergeyevitch)......-... as aren ..-Harold Moulton 
PD AID: Aieislebe- erates FAO Shad al Walaa Sah aaunroha wiaat sinus sity «eeeeeeRobert Ross 
The Station Master..... Se, ee etait Us easel ais fe te ....-.Leslie Cooley 
A Post-Office Clerk......0csscsccnteccecrewereeces Herbert Shapiro 


Pee 
a ae 
oa 
! 
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re 


, The Ranevskys, improvident Russian aristocrats, drift help- 
lessly through a changing social order. Finally everything is 
Jost. Even the old cherry orchard which had been the Ranev- 
sky’s home for generations, goes under the auctioneer’s hammer 
and is sold for building lots to one whose ancestors had been 
slaves to the Ranevsky line. 


THE COMMON SIN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Mr. 
Mack at the Forrest Theatre, New York, October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PME STECOMD a Ie iewaterc lst oialeleraiarete aa stalslar pera e:ciotetn baat loiaie wraiiers Thurston Hall 
lee SLCC Osis ats tics) <siere cide oon Sta tocebsinie hs bishea tia yee ace Millicent Hanley 
CALDER aegis catenins Sinteue se; sta nivel eis Kenneth Lawton 
ENSORD CP NSL OT Telia: groterela¥ecle dis, cis hisysie ve efsie eielvinje bia ars die slate rae Lee Patrick 
OMEN ems nS aac NS ayevnlice tie 's ais’ eiavelel craters alae visio a) alsiee om Frank Joyner 
hegre y Barlozaiias ciets ac acne ciciecarels vjace wre capivie noite’ Frederic Worlock 
MSE TIGEAITALN Cg anc sO = Vise lahat ce suslw’avbisicrcne wate de we Harold Elliott 
MMIC NRE Tors ernst iiisfa stain urate e Matetnialdatatalciebiae caw es Regina Brown 
ae ilataertdisiata ts bic sree rela aie sia ers Frank Shannon 
RE RTSCME ven Nee Tartlareh cial ster eselitre. Wie hve aie east clave we ieialeseateeets teu Edward Racey 
Mottarken PON a texte aisistal sia avoid cis ereiainl sya ck ter erm aie ries Percival Lennon 
MVErar Nei tre est etatarcts bie mista ai no or vlel orate ibe lata etetal acre sia lnte’a ete Justine Smith 


Act I—Scene 1—The Home of Jim Steele, New York. 2—The 
po Sobre of Henry Banloza. Act Il.—Nellie Baxter’s Flat. Act 

III.—Bobo’s Apartment. 

Staged by Mr. Mack. 

Jim Steele’s wife refuses to help him in a crisis. Jim Steele’s 
former mistress, Bobo Aster, offers to give him everything she 
has accumulated. Jim Steele is found dead after Bobo’s visit 
and the police take her in. Bobo a few months later pretends 
to get drunk and tricks Jim Steele’s wife into a confession that it 
was she who did for Jim. 


THE K GUY 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Walter De Leon and Alethea Luce. 
Produced by Irving and Charles Yates at the Biltmore Theatre, 
October 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Peepers VALE Ciaiel sats a\atctofs:e\ecaleie’s ole 'eie/s'e © Save eratelavn eters George Nolan 
VER Grete UCUG wciolecsiely:cs's 6 sshs,v.aisiecleia-s'¢,s\¢ sisevacs'c Jessamine Newcombe 
SUE PERE GAN ete eats oletajeirai lc aialw-ols, eisjosa\etela siscerei slate eels. vets Arthur Jarrett / 
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met Sadie Kelly cutietisls veers sie nidslste vere leielsle (aly cianiplvles sie CON HG Mm GEeEge Ny 
Jessie May..........- Scalise Myrtle Miller $ 
sammy Carrols, ole cicenis Se were Noe ereaaN ese cierete ese laaTele .-Harry Green 
Tank “Tomeysmcoat haa ete eee ow ald glares ateyoeie-shere afore Ralph Murphy 
Jane Meadow... esiescevsve ai Siata Sa shee bh ala aa myers Constance McKay 
SD BG) Kets iz-stercin oleate, > yoreia-g a Bra alevele lava sian Pe Boe pig aes, lan Ward 


..Faye Armstrong 
-John H. Dillson 
.Francis Compton 


Priscilla (Goldensin. ces. cs suisiie' Bat N sae ecies 
DES SAAMI EDEN @ als 02.4 bs ieiolaie nls.eis ea inie- slated pial 
Prince Mohammed ae aie aeiare suaiieleta wa 
Big Bill Wysell.......... FORMED Ha tells ...Edward Keane 
PTA ale cveletereterstese Aojajeyafeielarereisistel dcksyeiols .A. Ryder Keane 
AG They iatata sie aisress eve seiersJeleialateraierelelsleletsie slelarate iene aritonstel= Frank McDonald 

Acts I, II ai TII.—Studio Lunchroom in the Idol Film Co., 
Hollywood, California. 

Staged by Melville Burke. 


OLYMPIA 
(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, English text by 
Sidney Howard. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Thea- 
tre, New York, October 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Countess Lina Mietarover ste ..Cora_ Witherspoon 
EGUNE BAT ELE cia yeres siaiieie collnvelesaseesane myeovertraisiate Biaieie steel aiaien Grant Stewart 
Princess Eugenie Plata-Ettingen. -Laura Hope Crews 
Olympia, Princess Serena Weisierelalaveve sts oie Fay Compton 


Captain Kovacs..... -..lan Hunter 


Colonel Krehl....... -Richie Ling 

Prince Plata-Ettingen. Arnold Korft 
Acts I, II and III. ~In a Fashionable Austrian Watering Place. 
Staged’ by Gilbert Miller. 


, The Princess Orsolini, in love with Captain Kovacs, a hand- 
some hussar, is bidden by her mother to send the fellow away 
and do it so brutally that he never will recover from the wound 
to his pride. The princess bids the captain go back to the 
peasantry from which he sprung and never dare raise his eyes 
to her again. Later Kovacs is reported by the police to be a 
famous criminal. Knowing she has interceded for him with the 
King, and fearing scandal, both the Princess and her mother 
seek to buy the hussar’s silence. His price is the Princess’s sub- 
mission. Being thus revenged Kovacs admits the report of /his 
criminality was a trick of his to further his vengeance. 


MR. MONEYPENNY 
(61 performances) 


A verbal cartoon in three acts by Channing Pollock. Produced 
at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 17, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


IN ACT i. 

PEGE PONES sch. 'a 4 cies aie aiaie eles ie SPAS calgary Sis «++..Donald Meek 
PeVUNIOL JONES si cle's's a 010 we pase ehevsede* a6 (e Miplsdetthctetate) sha sat are ioc» Evan Heflin 
BMT Spay cits <shas siearsaaiecaies AO DEI COO DIG ROe ene Vs0eCharles Slattery 
Mr. Moneypenny......2. ret aes pew cvsivne ws eevee stiale Hamilton 
Green, a Guard. Bisiaele) ale eceleielara #) slaitele +eeees..Lyons Wickland 
I laClcos sivas sas aciteiioaten's tetiseeesseeeseesEdward De Tisne 
POV AIRES atetoroleioininiely/ainiayctattietd’e!ataie pleva'd «/visiaieveleibicieie/eleye -..-Stanley Zipser 
Brown. eras P ei aialale e! stoheie/ ora ++++sDonald Campbell 
Gray. : 5 ++ee..-Robert Vivian 
Ivy.. RET .Betty Brenska 
Violet ° Aeros viele i +ee..-Lee Smith 
Rose. 5 ‘OO OCR ORO ORG Helen Spring 
DES; eyelece oe -Marion Morehouse 
Pansy ye se : 3 .Audrey Baird 
Harold... 56 Douglas R. Carter 
Pat.. ..Frank Sylvester 
ULL ria tatalalyre dicibia) kia: 3 wic wipvatasnate thew elie aoe ereie amin ove: a8 Hamilton Mott 
Glory..... -Catherine Dale Owen 
Her Maid ‘ ith Babson 
Her Chauffeur. . .-Grover Burgess 
DAW HP OHES gate lolnis is cinly nly’ (a tn\nvoha/ainip\aiareials/¢pinielsleie sie -eeesAlbert Hayes 
IN ACT It, } 

Carrie Jones). civ s'e.s stele «a's sie Binsin sinveterapannetcrpieis Marsares Wycherly 
MOR GPT OMEN arate ue tere cist lars aia (erersto\e ete ove tare wis icra dt ainias ime Ruth Nugent 
Michael Morn, * STE) F TOLESSION Hh gale tein, «cea vies aa ayoiale ale bie D. Seymour 
MSR e ter erie edicta Stale ste ntieiviciolers siatataleter doi elaeriniaela te slave Wiese Hamilton Mott 
Sees ese er aie te tats aisteler sacl sik tau SapondonugUnerrionagu sate Stanley Zipser 
BeOS ne si arcinincycteyn jee iniolaic.t cise ove ererk aveis ctelsye. eto cseesceesuee Smith 
MEE ORIN saya a Tak Na\aiatelsiavets afvyaie iste s:ccaloiel bielszaialeidto Gave Douglas R. Carter 
CORCORAN CR ns OMe cneI at trateerne, Vai sielaie eta os ..-James Coyle 
Bie Cen AOA BRS occ AGA GUC OO GER ANIRIODIC Ee aISb Re rIrG Edward De Tisne 
VGA lutea cal sisislaricieio tek cic ie: nie > lof aia Iuielobe, <rpteuse ctw si0 aeletalste sm James _ Coyle 
IVER Pe SMI reset eleinte niet cycle ct elviorsis1sixvalctwinais'e © syols susie a o.c1s Robert Vivian 
MVE CECH claterete Sei sieroievereielevaieisiecwse farses eae ararareier eters .....»Charles Slattery 
NITED Ce ar Serareleicieie's slercis sia sisrelels, es sateleiajcre/ele aielals .Frank Sylvester 
NEO Tee oslo scetsve cela sie, ei stsveves ms )) sie oys Bakes uetarover ess : Donald Campbell 
LENCO Ge beta b OSU Wa SC.COG A OGIES 0 GUON ECC CARE DEIR SE Audrey Baird 
INR AMEE tae vertcic erie tc iaTais Cs ie) el si ers) ejeva)eveisisiy sisreysiecavs) oy ove Helen Spring 
Murcer Morevor. the Dill Rich sos). wise cc daseecccces Misses Babson, 


Mackay and Cameron 
Another Three................-Misses Ecklund, Griffith and Knapp 


The Ballad-Singer...... tee tele aaah wae ad sei Stanley Zipser 
ANevrotey-POtsy Gis) ss .isis a's 1s o'6.4'> jek vis vee Miscotiee et ete a Lee Smith 
. The Mistress of Ceremonies... ...5s. 0... eee made di tel Betty Brenska 
The Dead Woman...... aintscatelelaveiefelereratuines tia (efelsa’s Marion Morehouse 
Her Friend.,..... Byerelasrcuste ote aeiereiists Ri daisvela etseleeateceiet: Clara Everett 
REVO MBISCONE Pare letecstslhevate als wiecersvare Wiaveloneline fora taelare: sacral ....George Parker a 
PAIEY Cabaret VAS. 5 otare a, a ehkGs\a. craic s'ei0's'9's © o:e\a\s Bei ccrens ete Edward De Tisne 
0 CEE) OS 5a SOA dU OP ALCO OA EES seeeeeeeeeees Douglas R. Carter 
IN ACT III. 


...-Lyons . Wickland 

Mr. Smart... ...Frank Sylvester 

Mr. Wise.... ne Saa4 ..Edward De Tisne 

Wiss (SHINC <e'5\a alee ss.ss.0 0 Belo lerareiaeaieice sieieae -Lee Smith 

BPA STE rR aie tha ae! sinters i6fesal v, alacal'é Wve, ojo veiat eyebeieree (isvele,» Charles Slattery 
Act I,—Business, Act II.—Pleasure. Act III .—Happiness. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


Mr. Light..... 


John Jones, twenty years a clerk in a bank vault, is visited by 
Mr. Moneypenny and promised untold wealth if he will sell him- 
self to his benefactor. Jones agrees, is transported into scenes 


ante 
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JEALOUSY 
(136 performances) 


A play in three acts by Eugene Walter, based on the French of 
Louis Verneuil. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, New York, October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Maurice...... Fae eiabalte aidisidte rates daiaiswioelscke bisisie e widwietere John Halliday 
Nialeriecilectes wide Ace Sawin mine leere bividle sieve le eibecerdje gle wield okieim Fay Bainter 
Acts I, II and III.—A Studio in Paris. 
Staged ‘by Guthrie McClintic. 

Maurice and Valerie, lovers for some time, marry and plan 
to settle down in Valerie’s apartment. Gradually Maurice’s 
jealousy of Valerie’s guardian is aroused and he ends by strang- 
ling that old man after he has tricked Valerie into a confession 
that guardy is indeed a beast. Maurice goes to prison, Valerie 
is desolate, but hopeful. 


THE GREY FOX 

(88 performances) 
.__ A play in three acts by Lemist Esler. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Playhouse, New 
York, October 22, 1928. - 


Cast of characters— 


BTARTOL es ac wieialelcte’e wloie evel ointeve Siaielejalarsia aieiereleisisfelniwle)sisibiaie Andrew Lytle 
Francesco Vettori. ...-.ccccsccccccccesstcecevsceees J. M. Kerrigan 
UNSERE On torerce tlie nem ecarelb nie Nove alelaseliarayafe infelaistenele ieleiateye’s Robert Buckner 
Niccolo Machiavelli... ...... ccc cece cee cecccecceeceese Henry Hull 
POLLO Mens sais sian. e eine iepaye aleinte: acialehaliniolay ata ain »Warren Hymer 
Caterina’ Sforza......+.. .-Chrystal Herne 
OP AVAGO Ws sie ole ss ein a/s .-Martin Berkeley 
Mai Casalein. sc cise .-Reynolds Evans 
Sergeant of the Guard. .-.-George Tobias 
Birst Soldiers é ibicjsie'ccolere sc woele s(aivis «\aleielletolaiete eis myn sie ...-Mike Flanagan 
Second Soldier. .ccciicccccclecwscupcsesecvensccececcae Lewis Milne 
PLETE. PICELOM 1c sine kistamtotseroteiner eis els Se recta betel it Veco sie Denis Gurney 
The Gaptain: Savelly ii joes .c/jcinie slielols nels oma e nies ee Alfred Webster 
Mon MACH |ElOtto cas wisselsc evs lajvlovelosete tore «lave leieteinve wlnle aabaieiare Nat Pendleton 


OR 
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Cesare Borgia..... Pet Earle aceite « ea estan wabiate ou ed Edward Arnold 
A Blond Girl...... Recorartidters Raeie eels etep ala sleisleWs eles nc «| eavite, Nomen 
RUPEAT BINS ca) Sesser tata cvol varaiel scleinta eke Scales Mleisloreteletsiaretetaie cle Mallory Davis 


| The Borgia’s Weeces ‘Assassins, Noblemen, Soldiers 

Act I.—Scene 1—An Office of the Second Chancery of Florence. 
2—A Room in the Citadel of Forli. 3—Caterina Sforza’s Bedroom. 
Act II—A Room in the Gravina Palace, Senigalia. Act III.— 
Scene 1—Machiavelli’s Tent in the Florentine Camp Before Pisa. 
2—A Room in the Convent of Annalena, Florence. 3—A Room in 
Machiavelli’s House, San Casciano. 

Staged by William A. Brady, Jr., and Lemist Esler. 


Niccolo Machiavelli, making progress as a young man, meets 
and is worsted diplomatically by the beautiful Caterina Sforza, 
giving him cause to grow in craft and cunning until after his rise 
to power and the establishment of his republic of Florence. His 
disintegration in character and manhood is gradual but com- 
plete. 


EXCEEDING SMALL 
(72 performances) 
A play in three acts by Caroline Francke. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
October 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pez ntiats gies satel, S crecain ei tias Baise sisia ceeelimarcestewe eeacedtadie) Garvie 
MASVLALI orei a she wicked wralbs o's eves as Satetesive.s tecvesveceeseAtthur, Leonard 
Pa tiatmen Nits vcsisccis sists,» ols areeie'ss pleniela cele dislecie e RODeLE Hudson 
Nis tracct reisiehe.s:s Pease reel a histidine iors esceveeseseecekcathleen Lowry 
BOB ie sss eas ad cere aOR Gee odS abemoc «sceseseesedcenneth Dana 
emer eesti seycisiste) a2 sitions ore Misceis cere wasie sulstes sia) enpe eUthy, aston 
5 Ota Breve ca cake Gta telaspis ce 6.4 Bre alalateceis wala arr ...-Eric Dressler 
PIS SIGT EM ieie ie clas ciel ins sisal = aic.8 s 7s sisie Niidviesisetees sean: Converse 
Her Boy Friend......... eet uth eta’ Seabion eines shrank rayne 
SA MORSE LIVE IRIGY lea Giinrcic ei ais sles a's ok See's ee Re ttetai et edavale Jack Daniels 
PR EMMA MEEROTACL coy oc sa edslie sh olaraietacccaie «stave +eeeeee-Gertrude Winborne 
PSG eobatata cialsiyitioleis istsractielsie aie» pie! sescceeceescecees Maybelle Beadling 
REC RW cv lalate eel sts) o ois Ke Wecia sles sale (soa ececsceceess Walter Speakman 

Oflinayiia\e RostatsYeyer ats © aarairia sie! e Ritiessiaiete! aieie eseeseeceeGordon McRae 
YR 5 as ERNE GL GGa’ paca) alta frat Ginta tea ere eececcceeeeMary Bradbury 
VAmobner Gar sisters’ <i «etlslelslete'si« ahianing ASS bt oeeeee++sDorothee Nolan 
Mrs. Marone...... chp oneaas Bieta sistisieleis stay «--+.+-Caroline Morrison 
PAL CHAT seal teh aiaicis ie icinie re ie’s sieToaro w wine o vivv wioibis sieve oss Halliam Bosworth 


Act I.—A Chinese Restaurant and Dance Hall. Acts II and III.— 
Gert’s Room. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers, 

Ed, burning with love for Gert, induces her finally to marry 
him and try living on $20 a week. The experiment is a failure 
and when Ed learns that he has a weak heart and cannot live long 
he, fearful about leaving Gert behind, induces her to die with 
him. They shut the windows and turn on the gas. 
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ANIMAL CRACKERS 
(191 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by George S. Kaufman 
and Morrie Ryskind; lyrics and music by Bert Kalmar and 
Harry Ruby.’ Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, October 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PA ves eins aise aleve or eins A raleliccrnile wuslere Siec}eakefone Robert Greig 
Mrs. Rittenhouse. . Margaret Dumont 
DOUCEE. cis were Hetet ..-Arthur Lipson 


Arabella, Rittenhouse. ciisie eleraiace ate wgtaltieiereiblate scalelabeletere siete Alice Wood 
Mrs. Whitehead..... .Margaret Irving 
Geace iCatpenteras it syavcue wis sites sib Sirs’ lature), efaiacpralasevoves oye Bobbie Perkins 
Val VV IELSCOM cy aiy ier ielerelefeletaintarsletsiciaree claves ia’s Weve arele aie Bert Mathews 
gota PATEL sic Aiiclele vsla/gietelols/eiels alta tere lsa'elwierdiersfeereighs Milton Watson 

OSEOG NV hCMANRGIEMs yrajciscouin dies rateesels siete ieolp mus taleleraialeiace ate Louis Sorin 
INE SLE WALT salels eels cieraleakeyateyeloiisce’sts nie aonisteteiel akelely Bernice Ackerman 
Jamison AK ..s see ee Sena cc te fe bets win ia omer al erase ee tonater ee Zeppo Marx 
Captain Spalding c sleteis.ccre/etsis/s ajsisiaiv's wigiunielbioleveeinis-ele eis Groucho Marx 
Bmanuel (Ravellic ccc. ccc cesiesccecce cee cians ps niece Chico Marx 
PEE M Ee COLESSON avers sates cue ieleca teint alia sh ect p idler esol oiage lols) ara al tie tenele Harpo Marx 

Show Girls; Dancing Girls; The Sixteen Markert Dancers; 
Gentlemen. 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Long Island Home of Mrs. Rittenhouse, 
2—The Grounds. 3—The Drawing Room. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Breakfast Room. 2—The Grounds. 3—The Garden. 

The Marx brothers pose as celebrities and are the guests of 
Mrs. Rittenhouse, the great celebrity entertainer of Long Island. 
They manage to rob the guests comically and steal a swell paint- 
ing. 


GODS OF THE LIGHTNING 
(29 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hicker- 


son. Produced by Hamilton MacFadden and Kellogg Gary at 
the Little Theatre, New York, October 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
RSMVOE TE Liles ic bias p, arn. bi ela cic oaths os eatarAcele ota alain lace eeeeeses-Leo Bulgakov 


Petes oie ie siniaie ee cieisis siciais oiviviervis eisivicie einle else's. ¥ vivre -Arthur Pederson 
FECING. wieieiss civceiecsioecsensscerswenssevevciceeccss «se-Jules Artfield 
MROSALIE ar elaiuiatel ole eltaseiectrratalevelslatelele eieisinio is betel siaipielele\cielats Sylvia Sidney 
WN ain ss Fateveraceretat cietoPeca a asiele al & aince aletotatans wheter ste lavemntasteve Barton MacLane 
INEGI eA Clive av tar sialslivs th whe siete eters ai ovavara slere eimlcratarke oe iatete Charles Bickford 

1: be OOS M TERETE ME We IEEE PLIAGE he AIRE Rar) Aaatel sy Thomas Kelly 
Tlicearssfatmioss'jn)s 2] 0le;<ieys,ajetessie'elmteyalalele’are is e(aysley dicyele ral slots ems Sam _ Silverbush 
DVDSHIcttr stare ahatey Gin Vetalateioveie state elevaleierelarece ss ctatayelayeltveneierslnial cleladetete Ian Wolfe 


Sowerby Patel taretesvetcloremicerstare nin lalelelevsinve aitiaieloteMelater divi slsis eierd sie DAM COKE 
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Spiker.. 
Bauer... 
Capraro. 
Salvation Lass: 
Jerusalem Slim. 


-Morris Ankrum 
...Jules Ferrar 
Horace Braham 
»Molly Ricardel 
-.Moss Fleisig 


GUC EMIMEL SCANT Sinaia ctaietavere is ater steiaia'elolcis'e diala slais sis. ose a's 3 Lloyd Sabine 
Policeman... 0). 4... MCSE ES wialeiee eitaiareeieiap Benjamin Fessenden 
SE MOR paar se ai sretsL cision ee ele eters ercivvats no aie edie see dlos-e oc Robert Brister 
LE ELE AS of GAG BRE SO HE yoG SAGO CID SAIARIEI MIRC eS Willard Dashiell 
AUER ea AMM hei hvac ela siaeorninieiatie ere coveere’ el slelnieciieialaiacehs «e+-Douglas Wood 
‘Assistant to District Attorney civic cecse src cascvscces Del Cleveland 
Muara AUPNS) ose creen Secin Site eiisiaretnle te a'a)aisreis eidiacrsiaicis,israrereisarale Eva Condon 
MS AS UVBEL a ot tive isis aiaters oi aiaiat olelalelslbusya be eleid cie/ersrersieiciotaie clsievess Harry Bliven 
MISSI OL C IRA ta'2\2) ta, shavolersjctecatara vie) puvehsinelaveiennbeorarersleiercte’e John R. Hamilton 
RAINED Soyictahs SPR oan cls ldoaek Sree Romie aay a Ooh ais Kia werme ee lels Maynard Burgess 
Clerk io EDEN WOURE D ctsdciaceic cinre eis’ icle mieiave eiaietelslmiatolavere ia Edward Cutler 
ECM AGRE chiro er ct5 oi pisieie clslaes ore eisleie's!a ee Save eel deieteraie ass Henry Engel 


Acts I past III.—Lyceum Restaurant. Act II.—Scene 1—District 
Attorney’s Office. 2—Court Room of the Supreme Court. 
Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 

Macready and Capraro, the former a fiery leader of the strik- 
ers in a milltown walkout, the latter a passive but fervent 
anarchist, are arrested for the murder of a payroll messenger. 
Their trial is framed against them and they are sent finally to 
their electrocution while their comrades look sorrowfully at the 
bulletins announcing their passing. 


SUN-UP 


(101 performances) 3 

A play in three acts by Lulu Vollmer. Revived by Lucille 
La Verne at the Lucille La Verne Theatre, New York, October 22, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Widow Cagel.........05 .Lucille LaVerne 


Pap, Lodd\a... <5 ....Owen Meech 

WD's os os Geer Elstner 
MST mera atatele sick at iatetayauesy arstnlaleloiclaveisie otis. 8 aieye a evareye ....Walter Scott 
SRV TERM OGG Gir rals Calass cavatarelercLein sie e's ecdis.0\6 ayereeinhe qlevelsve lee p08 G. O. Taylor 
1 en Ca oi25 (ERA SO A a ae Franklin H. Allen 
eae C reac ereioia te: cistcls felis ass a\eloveleieiss'eisie.e(eis sie sieisiece Charles MacDonald 
PURI MISS CEASECOCrat a Aicloist clase! ofalersipie.s’)s:t'4 00 Iacrs etttanetavane Bernard Craven 
[Balas oS ai nih oie Elo Cae ae ORISSA IOC CIO OT POR James Lee 


Act I.—Interior Widow Cagel’s Cabins “Act II.—Same as Act I. 
Act IlI.—Same as Act I.—Scene 1—Midnight, February. 2—A 
Few Hours Later. 

Staged by Miss LaVerne. 

The Widow Cagel is embittered when her son is drafted in the 
war and openly rebellious when he is killed. She thinks to take 
reprisal by shooting the son of one of her enemies, but hears the 
voice of her dead boy pleading with her to embrace the doctrine 
of love and expel hate from her heart. See “Best Plays 1922-23.” 
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_ GIRL TROUBLE 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, October 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. James Russell Lockhart, Sr... ......seeeeeeseosss Lucia Moore 
Miss Georgia Robertson.........eeeceeeeeeeeeereecs Virginia How 

GH AWE iG visio ces aleetere eieelein se .-Charles Peterson 
AG WVidltOtcyse ste dejeleieisiereiss .. Richard N. Gregg 
Sulton pce. vie siete ene ..Edward Broadley 


Bill Carson.... ...Jack MacBryde 
oy TOCR art cas Aeisie chee tae lohatede Mal eiieban tin Mina stave hee Allan Dinehart 


SACOM TIT. eis lia tefc eiavase stblele sw la tniainrelelalecerd Jals)eibjale, ala Wallace Erskine 
Professor Erricson........+..+ Davee aie ystaiere!srarnislselsiecotisP et oo Boyd Davis 
Angela Cadwell... ....cccecn ee eene scree eee teee ns eemees Sara Haden 
Evelyn Waldron: .........sccceeccecrcrerccceseerecces Dorothy Hall 
Cissy Willard... ce. ccc eeeccecserneccncccsseece Georgia Lee Hall 


Acts I, II and III.—Apartment of Mrs. Lockhart, Sr. Down- 
town Apartment of Jimmy Lockhart. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Jimmy Lockhart, at 17, eloped with a carnival girl, Evelyn 
Waldron, aged 15. After a three-day honeymoon Mrs. Lock- 
hart had the marriage annulled. Thereafter mother watched 
Jimmy as closely as possible, but he was usually in some sort of 
girl trouble. Finally, to save him from a charmer who is about 

* to take him to Havana, Mrs. Lockhart agrees to the remarriage 
of Jimmy and Evelyn. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
(8 performances) 
Cecil Lewis’s translation of Paul Raynal’s play, “Le Tombeau 
Sous l’Arc de Triomphe,” in three acts. Produced by Charles 


Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, October 
29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


A French Soldier........c.cseeceses tplaletaveiefaceiacs oletatetetacs Lester Vail 
An Elderly Man... ce saicc cess cw nccese eens oss ou cas William Morris 
Aude, Who Is 20.....-.ccccececscercccsnscreceee Beatrix Thomson 


_ A French soldier, on limited leave, comes to visit his father 
and Aude, his sweetheart. He plans to consummate his mar- 
riage to Aude and return to the front for a volunteer duty that 


wi if Fn gh eal ys 
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promises certain death. Aude gives herself to him rather than 
waste any of the hours of his leave in civil and church cere- 
monies. She is forced to confess, however, that she has begun 
to doubt her love. The soldier, disillusioned, embittered by the 
loathsome business._of war, goes back to the line voicing youth’s 
protest against old men who make wars for young men to fight 
and resenting the gradual detachment of the women’s interest in 
the men at the front. 


CRASHING THROUGH 
(40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Saxon Kling. Produced by Oliver D. 
Bailey at the Republic Theatre, New York, October 29, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


APTA NOL Velalateres gatntalele’ aseralel eta) ace ldya ra ered civieleeibieteiete- viel e.e see Alf Helton 
Weep etrintetesscats yarate 6: dovelacelo sie ster feral, aie cis. eceietoiereistadce G. Lester Paul 
NORRIE ot crere tate tata tase stole is isi ova tciore svaiwicialsrcte ove tis: cieletesionns Rose Hobart 
The eee INET BE OOl@ es she celaicis wicpai ste. Yalebareree als Henrietta Crosman 
AVEAD HAL amon ara cio tateloleteie oi ci'eis e nieturarate we maveleleloretdle ‘out eis Marie Haynes 
ICM ASCUNREECU EON: ast clive nis ote cccre/aisvacnl waierelavs avec eiajcudies Robert Harrigan 
Cbristopaer . WiansOn co ses 0 cee curcivieielo was veces vanes Gavin Gordon 
Another Steel Wionker's .i./< ccs sa) 's\c.0 ois os ane Walter W. Shuttleworth 
CLO OLC a ea siernialaisieid Livieliile,o\s:sjelelsieieColeivitselers's alele Frederick Truesdell 
MURR rine et Teieratate ik actvate/areialar igi ello telete a 6 erate wid ciasl Eleanor Woodruff 
RCM A SUVA nile aidnicielaedseletelees(eenic ne desaned Alberto Carillo 
CAMS ROD PETS sie s\sis ote's creat: 670 aca's alataia-el sis siscee Judith Vosselli 
Pale PES ROGE TOSEu tiars sie sinus pslels-caclaGeese p aten alereutylersimle Albert Bruning 
ae aac I, II and IlI.—In the Old New York Home of the Dowager 
rs. 


ole. 
Produéed. by Oliver D, Bailey. 


Consuelo Poole, tired daughter of a long line of Pooles, sees 
her fate come crashing through the Poole skylight. He is a 
handsome young riveter working on a near-by building. Im- 
mediately Consuelo and the riveter have dreams of reorganizing 
their section of society, accept each other in companionate mar- 
riage and later boast openly of their expected offspring. The 
proud Pooles rush to the rescue of the family name and insist 
that Consuelo shall marry her steel man. 


YOUNG LOVE 
(87 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. Produced 
by Kenneth MacGowan and Sidney Ross at the Masque Theatre, | 
October 30, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Bay Hilary Ui Wie eleiecole eeveurrnreiars Rictiletalalareieb renin’ Dorothy Gish 
avid weatoweltereinacecis meine oi4 theres nie, veislslebialsielensieieleeis Tom Douglas 
Peter Bind vis. oi. Wrewiclwie 4's cuss ore bless cieiels aioli ble sale\e.aes tenable James Rennie 


III.—Peter Bird’s Studio, New York. 
Staged by George Cukor. 

Fay Hilary, engaged to marry David Hallowell, begins to fear 
for the future of their love if they should find themselves un- 
happily mated. She proposes an affair as a test of their affec- 
tion. Following this experiment Fay is still doubtful and sug- 
gests further research. Let them experiment with two of their 
friends, the Peter Birds, who live superficially and are proud 
of it. Fay and Peter have their adventure, but David rebels. 
Fay is glad finally to accept him on the usual conventional terms 
of matrimony. 


AMERICANA 
(12 performances) 
A revue in two parts, book by J. P. McEvoy, music by Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, lyrics by J. P. McEvoy and Irving Cesar. Pro- 


duced by J. P. McEvoy at the Lew Fields’ Theatre, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Douglas Burley Stella Seager 
jpe Donahue Frances Gershwin 
osamund Johnson Mary Stauber 
George Stamper Wanda Valle 
Thomas Burton Doris Carson 
John Hamilton Olive McClure 
Geo. Tapps Williams Sisters 
Roger Kahn Orchestra Harlem Dancers 
Batchelor Octette Baby Banks 


Staged by J. P. McEvoy. 


HELLO YOURSELF 
(87 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Walter DeLeon, lyrics 
by Leo Robin. Produced by George Choos at the Casino The- 
atre, New York, October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ES EEM 2h! WAGLEN |. aise citisls e\ele'e vleinie clnloie vie sieisieleis siejalsivis Blaine Cordner 
MOLLY aye exe aisiais ¢: elaietctalece cia /ayeleln\elslelel nia ulsie\via u'o isiaters oie RYplerars Evelyn Nair 
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Rlahaieinieaisie seeceseee. betty Reddick 
.-‘Scotty” Bates 

...Dorothy Lee 
Peg gzy Hoover 


Nell..... 
“‘Scotty’’. 
Sue Swift. 
Isabel Manning. 


peas ies MG ELOMfeem nisms eteiarariesareiecic ows & alais cies William Robertson 

Riefatsl ctwiciais ties la level esavcisie cistevaidiiceeinies piss ofalse) e/eie eves) sisieueye) 5 Joseph Fay 
Bobby POHGL baiete a cle taicvs me telaeipateys ciaieie aisve-oieiace. aie] ase aie\cjeie"> sleseree Al Sexton 
AVP ep Pa Geet, f'laiaet aie de .tiaistersierecclals oar wis elvis: oye Gclere Lucy Monroe 
RAT OIE SCCV EUS iviv.o vin iclealnitatelalsisicia sleiclars@\aleis.e eiejain, che erele ate Edythe Maye 
es MSR EN GNa cictazoete cies rectal alters aiseniets e/atetatolaiels sieterers Helen Goodhue 
CAC Orta ers cig stecaterele le eroeeroiein ore eral imiein rays vinde e raisis ahve George Haggerty 
“ab VEL bec bs Soigg Game .c CA DODO LSOM EC ODO OROIOO OC Otte Al Nord 
MEA pavers aie eieiece o ctaler orabetoreint cxcitey ave relic ia/oiaTstavest clots sede (evar Fred Waring 
VALS TELARC oie aja. 2s %esasa oid mle enetnie! ove rate oe oresattarw/a lw aioheisiatona Ruth Sennott 
Meet rerstricne peer as nelahsiaseaiatel ave ctete vie nistated sie laela eure ies Walter Reddick 


Nimble Westleyans—Jimmy Ray, The Reddicks 

Acts I and II.—Gymnasium, nates and Grounds of Westley 
University. 

Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


THE FINAL BALANCE 
(28 performances) 
A tragi-comedy in four acts by David Pinski. Produced by 
Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PAPESADOLEL sapehailere isin tials swiatale s.esie pe Neteidieinasl mtainiatels Lionel J. Stander 
PONSA NLerehaut Si) WALES t clo ca. cieicie vcisvcicis ssisieicww esieecies Mary Michael 
RENE GV CHC Lect beleteiake ale eialni cis scvale’ alin: berets) sieseisy wotdhaet slide a/v E. J. Ballantine 
Seem IS CN EL@E shal otatco a ote 6) eiuleisiaa[evele' or eis. a\e ave ein! ere'ei woe 6.6 Berne Lenrow 
ESIO CR BOGIEL BV IPCs ale ses soe) 9\0 0)p:8iwiwie. tie e.0 Wee's 60 sae Emily Graham 
PGT TIIC VIEM GEN sins /c)olsislevcja icles srevylsje'stejelesd,cleie pela eee William Franklin 
POI MN Se IAL Pata oh sie’a iz « alte o)ss\o a/e ela te oie /ole,o\o1els:0/s00 4:6 Edward Gruber 
PC COMEIENE ERED Alain plain tae eisia. didistn ino) S aida cies aisle, \o'6;aia\€,el's/s aie Lee Winter 
AS PEIN EH Ca teralalers erp ictoin aieisicisipie siarajslsiaioa's sass) George F. Shoemaker 
IGUEL MMAR ENE cis ieinlels e,4)>, siete sia\e' vie’ sieicieis eisic's/e.cie (es Samuel S. Bonnell 
SEDO Rtn ster spire tal ciais olctaxe avec) aicieic\s\s 05:0 ept-ale/eieisisieiale Samuel S. Bonnell 
BHM etn et rventortateista c\siclaisisie’g sais) aiaiers’@7s) «eins leie Warren Winslow 
RO RIAN ELT ie eh vale clcha es ath 'o wis esis sic lase aie ceievelae eee. Virginia Dale 
PBhesWwater=Carrter cs s:c's'sjoa)s/0/s\cic'e.¢.0 v1.0 0Ze.e.e eysiniecs ‘Alfred D. Brown 


Albert Angell 
Nina Melville 
Genevieve Vevey 
Acts I, II, III and IV.—The Merchant’s House. 

Staged’ by Theodore Viehman. 


j Jean Kritzer 
IPEDING OL Ste RtG WI sicle(ptolé ie laieje:e o sia ejsieias sles sos 


A baker dreams that this year’s flour will turn people mad 
and that last. year’s flour will cure them. He corners the market 
on the old flour, sets the whole town mad with the new flour 
and then seeks to win his neighbor’s wife by becoming powerful 
and rich. His love spurned, he gives the woman he loves the 
last bit of the bread that cures that she may cure her husband. 
Then he hangs himself, 
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THESE FEW.ASHES 

(39 performances) 

A comedy in three acts by Leonard Ide. Produced by Shaw- 
Nathan Productions, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
October 30, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mime de Seg uinicc. ck isniveiea cise ci ssisieieie so earclaie eee ataerte Ellis Baker 
esa iior Gla ba | siiateve wisteveisie’s eidie cys inte cel Giske Wo aieteee Henrietta Goodwin 

ME Cities soaldtorate shale ataela ee hele cbc Dem cea aioe ersten Goo Chong 
Bidith MM apOL 0 ec iosi< 5 ooh ob eles wie oe soaeelatemace mee ele Natalie Schafer 
Olgas Bakarow?. (jesse arora ceca sik era esc tere eles cla dvaire toate tetsu fehes Leni Stengel 
MG HTC HEM OY: 5:5 's/k ata ole eterarete rere meee ne 4 cetate re Mo laceteve ml aoe Wallis Clark 
Kenneth Valls Sl. 5 Ak, sated steve svete x Gera isial ciolate Ciereeer re Hugh Sinclair 
Marcel Bonarda sis ieiv cictaie ates sisle siclsievs aletoiale sats aterstnte Georges Romain 
Plerren dec Seguin sy werisiaies ais tialelols yet Slate lela ieee ieee Ralph J. Locke 
MGLOR DUDTEESS cpniaeieteee eines hsiate atvicie sisters photo cei James Meighan 


Prologue and Acts I, II and III.—Kenneth Vail’s Apartment in 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Kenneth Vail’s love conquests become so easy they lose charm. 
He determines to step out of the picture, announces his demise, 
and leaves a jar of ashes with his valet to be claimed by the one 
of four women who can prove her best right to them. The 
women come, view the ashes and, each finding that she was but 
one of four, backs out. Vail comes out of hiding to recapture 
the last of them, who was the one he loved best all the time. 


REVOLT 
(30 performances) 
A play in three acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Produced by 
William Powell at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, October 
31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


RATER es cle'elelenis aierahe ib otaityssets auciinrevare aiziownciatelofecctaters Charlotte Denniston 
EL OBE ss heiiaie sintala hack eels s Matele iis Meee ee Wares 4g Reta Elizabeth Allen 
CH AMIE VS ‘alate ws seevetaciate soins arate we eiatelnce eye eter aio tata meri cea ents Eunice Stoddard 
Whe Rev.)(Barnabas: Bord :%:. its ricsitesics ce tne emen in’ Hugh Buckler 
Mes: Emily: sPasteel.:5) << sis\s s\clsieccta:cioiniaicie cele @iewepie sisiew Helene Lackaye 
Mp cltaa, al eastormte aco cia glatavelmimioroiniay atejeyettiavsictetare eimiecavcaed oa ators ote Eloise Keeler 
MRA AT 602s Seis esnvetehs aya she otetaolerstaln andtoes ohare lecenmorners .++--Ackland Powell 
SalbsRosenblooims a vireo are sole iocaialenre cranes oar eelals Herein Eliott Rothe 
Digi Salter cc Aes kee Ment era cma emi a of Mere Rahete ava pis A. G, Andrews 
‘he Rev: John ‘Hammond’. is). . sev cc syieisias ye nelbisee eae Paul Guilfoyle 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Large Room on the Second Floor of 
Gethsemane Church Parsonage. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 
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Rev. Barnabas Ford, widower and churchman, has_ brought 
up three daughters, Faith, Hope and Charity, and one son, Paul, 
with the conventional fundamentalist’s stern rod of discipline. 
Paul goes liberal and unregenerate in college and Hope rebels at 
home. To add to the Rev. Barnabas’ troubles, when he tries to 
rewaken interest in his church by importing a sensational girl 
evangelist, Edna Pasteel, she faints at the thought of baptism by 
immersion. Ordered on a long vacation by the trustees, the Rev. 
Barnabas shoots himself rather than face the disgrace. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
(69 performances) 
A play in three acts by Hugh Stanislaus Stange. Produced 
by Harry Lang and Henry B. Forbes at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, November 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


erry WGC’: sits sie\cis\v'a's's eip'ere's, oe a eltaieteheetaitteratekers Constance McKay 
PE aac et etna eas he s/h lola in “eit nale ate tne, plala ss wreelaale ee, Herbert Heywood 
Tony (Gi nee Uren ea Ha ou nGenat cemanier ne Curtis Karpe 
“Rio Rita Girls Leann seae Grace Waish, Mildred Waterbury 
SCOEESS cinigid fea: Nlceareis A eraspistcais whe Arnold Goodrow, Hyer Hammond 
PRA O RC May atc G Me patstetsisfate ain eveloinvsrsve a eieia\h cists io] aicte. ti ete ates nso Ben Welden 
Rath 16 Day sai /\d e/sjaleveie'eis stale distateiMiccsinreials (cll) sis eistetans’ a's Marcia Manning 
UO US Dns 6S a ORGANS GOO ROP ar BED CICga aaa Claudette Colbert 
Joe Prividi....... MPEIR IE ata SN a ahavece store seth slats alenatery ee panaiarntece John Wray 
Charlie Roseberg......6.cccccceess Re cc nee Tae enna ela eveickete aca valle Bert Wilcox 
MEMET IEG LAT Re a yess Aaleialeo e's 'isie  Selaise dove aeiebiernsie Norman Foster 
MpRAERE NV REO LATS ctp' tbslel ety sveieye/e\ cleo elele o/s Mateorerteitarete ts ...Edgar Nelson 
PUSTIM LD OLY Relist ola disiniale|eiainieists(e s cvelscalole’ sievele cietere cites Charlotte Hunt 
Rialto) Rotinders., case sees ese aigraripleres Ward Argo, William Truda 
Gypiiaccne sci Mist ainislobteksy sete ieKesvats oe SUS GICET S NEOTCR TE Horbert Harwood 
Small Timers..... Ceci hen eae ey Claire Farrell, Marion Waters, 

_ Arthur Gaby, Melvin Leewood 
UII Mere piaveesta a jor ysieh si SRURSArSraTsteTe a ae Teese Pon) als aheveliers ave pie ait ale eave Sara Floyd 
Georgie Dunn............. araraceia ketene rasstacniersusrettenstet Ramon Racomar 


Ca eM eeapecre ital sp tatete ere Petry a a's bei oie idie ra cial ala nave el bja\e e:a10-o1s, eters Irving Sklar 
y ..Walter Powers 


Jake... -David Manning 
Bulls... ..William Nally 
WS PaO RIALT oe; pie) ate yisiens able se wv c's. o'eth avd Netaieee ieee eG alee John O. Hewitt 
Suburbanites........ Marie Preston, Marian Florance, Arline Lloyd, 

John Graham, Alton Hamilton 
MRR SEER INN ats eo Giga orca sib yo diab a's\n 0, 1a16'a lar tayava es George M. Lloyd 
Mr. and ‘ee ‘Mortimer Hunt, Marjorie Hubert 
Old Lady --Dorothy Farnum 
eee RRM Tei ie Ce os ciayaic:k a ova iota Weis wee We ale cereale ove Roger Bacon 
Three a Olly Good JFelbows. o/s .e\0.. ois 0'8 voc ea/s icicles once George Bleasdale, 

John Abrams, Richard Finley 
OPEEL A cdrcisterelelsiele sins cf ..-Donald Wynne, Donald Lashley 
Sgt. Dillon... .. : mite A ersiersinhaleleaieretaron: William A. Norton 
Detective Hogan peniataah ala sa's aietavets!ativte pecs vars oaralareua make George Rogers 
‘elephonesProublebunter’”’. .\. 0. 6)s.c.0 sis 0.0 ole ocle ea sells Samuel Levine 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in New York City at the 
Present Time. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 
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Fred Moran is a lovable but irresponsible songwriter, Jill 
O’Dare his unhappy but loyal wife». Joe Prividi, a rotten night- 
club and bootleg man, tries to get Jill, first by turning her against 
Fred and later by ordering Fred killed. The gunmen miss and 
Jill recovers her boy. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
(16 performances) 


A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. Revived by Walter 
Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 5, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Doctor Thomas Stockmamntissc. sicicisc vin cies wares cece Walter Hampden 
IMECae  StOCK RIAU Da yeihiersyaleiig! steisvars's a celsierelaieWete taints: ci o¥eiaieieis Mabel Moore 
Er chai eiaTA aicicis iaieletane eielatel Gierers alive cee erecerclelenat cera ateavere Evelyn Goodrich 
PEMLaheepVoncieveveraiare val siersvelereys cevcieh agora vetaistetatacs rete rota let wichcta gt aieyateunters Leroy Wade 
INEOWEE TI cre tcieielstose lave ois a are ciiyici stele’ cleha'c/seleielevachersia Vol ciaietatiei Omar _ Le Gant 
Deter stocktianns sas ce siersisisisieravinieeaenie dt oa C. Norman Hammond 


William Sauter 
Dallas Anderson 
..Gordon Hart 
.Ernest Rowan 
nie erere tie Cecil Yapp 


Bata vet sassh ota att om salon oe sche rcVacec fetareroxal abeLare feistey cratahtatiascey Louis Polan 
PRCAD treats cerins Wkaatalsvejcvstaletelcial tetera tolers (re ai eienare) fat alceteete ate S. Thomas Gomez 
Acts I and II.—Dr. Stockmann’s Sitting-Room. Act III.—Edi- 
tor’s Room of the ‘People’s Messenger.” Act IV.—A Room in 
Captain Horster’s House. Act V.—Dr. Stockmann’s Study. 
Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “Best Plays of 1927-28.” 


THIS YEAR OF GRACE 
(157 performances) 


A revue in two parts by Noel Coward. Produced by Arch 
Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, November 7, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Noel Coward Beatrice Lillie 
Dick Francis Madeline Gibson 
Tommy Hayes Queenie Leonard 
Sonnie Ray Rita Mackay 
Georges Fontanna Marjorie Moss 
Tom Devine Phyllis Harding 
G, P. Huntley, Jr. Albertina Vitak 
Philip Wade Florence Desmond 
Mervyn Pearce Muriel Montrose 


James Cameron Mimi Hayes 
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Nelson Welch Audrey Pointing 
ames Hepburn Oriel Ross 
illiam Harn Nan Hearn 

Billy Milton Sheila Rawle 


Staged ‘by Charles B. Cochran. 


THE YELLOW JACKET 
(69 performances) 
A play in three parts by George C. Hazelton and Benrimo. 
Produced by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at the Coburn Theatre, New 
York, November 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Property Man....... hate iocta ekwtater args perc ea) wale wii es .Arthur Shaw 
MERE eras c area os aie Gh is’ siete. < Suita bie & ale eidieiecate ie wravece eos “Charles Coburn 
Wu Sin Yin (Great Sound Language)................ Walter Edwin 
Due Jung Fah (Fuchsia Flower)........ Diet Myaieues bie Virginia Gordon 
Miso Ch anicy; DeAlItY,) me ciaie «lareiatasinie oie siaiea mica bie tide oe Dorothy Guthern 
Tai Fah Min (Great Painted Face) Stn ke etareraapale nibieer acters Frank Peters 
peed ce se 
i Reatarata ora leretave Sates veal assis akeman Hartley 
Assistant Property Men Hens ¢ Seaber 
Shepperd Strudwick 

Ghee Niraou Chand Mother) ic. 60633, crecieisceriatesieied osienve ot Mrs. Coburn 
TEE SCARS Ela pain. 6 Ad SO LOOT ERE AIS ROO ROOM AIC TIRES N. St. Clair Hales 
Stfey Smebahi “(Cuily: BIOWEr) 00.5). e ecisiere e sisie che -ale.s ce Ethel Morrison 
ig riee ROUT AOS PEELE) sts miter ol olo!nic elo) /wjarsievare’ ote veicleia,e,e-cveisverss Henry Stillman 
Wu Hoo Git (Young Hero of the Wu Family)...Alexander Kirkland 
Wyre setter CD aTEOGE ie aisle ke esalels la sale ice b wie wleleicien Schuyler Ladd 
Yin Suey Gong (Purveyor of Hearts) SINR son ed amore a Mae ace Walter Edwin 
See Quoe Fah (Four Season Flower).............. Dorothy Guthern 
Perera Ma COTY Wie. ais le,/o)uas- 6c dies eleielelelecea srejecpte Marie J. Simpson 
Wong) S00 mow. CElydrangea)l. vic ecciee/s asia siete cieciienees Ruth Marion 
Chow Wan) (CAttummn Cloud)... ac eee tcewacee neces Marjorie Dille 
Moy Fah Loy (Plum Blossom).............-ee00. Mary Hutchinson 
See YNOl «4s vivisiels Potereec aero cis crc tarece. etayete anes olen ste eels: acs Helen Tilden 
Tai Char Shoong.......2-sseesesneeee Bra ctalouarerersy hy Henry Stillman 
The Widow Ching. .5 sc secc- sec c eaten ereceeees «....Eugenie Webb 
Maidin oe sivas ¢ ease. BPR tet Ne rie aisiale eis Wee tra ic)a8s wlienSts Marie J. Simpson 
Git Hok? Gar... 6... A000 GC COACHED) RIDES DOOR noped Frank Peters 
Toy Gongs icine «aie cess atsterslatete ca eie sickenerehiciefexeiois N. St. Clair Hales 
MeN RIeCLeie Tater cin chasse ace veee aicinisjoielacoreicieicin cleus «lelare ...Walter Edwin 


Part I.—The Mother’s Parting. Part IIl.—The Story of Love. 
Part III.—The Conflict. 
The Scene Represents the Stage of a Chinese Theatre. 
Staged by Benrimo. 
Revival of the Chinese fantasy that has been frequently re- 
stored to the stage since its first performance the season of 


1912-13. 


TREASURE GIRL 
(68 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Fred Thompson and 
Vincent Lawrence, lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. 


/ 
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Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the ‘Alvin Theatre, New York, 
November 8, 1928. — ee NR 


Cast of characters— 


MB Ch tye elais seca seriiescllomtsla tauren inig Siarwlateratsiats sie ate eve erst ejesiere Dorothy Jordan 
AVE cutee ssl tis: wiles: be wares le mag Site unter aherinvan aIe ake qui nla eesteeD Virginia Franck 
TLE ate lwioiele tele cscs Nei lois oie acale inet plats aiatatey a axe Cae inya ...Peggy O’Neill 
DAPEEHUT sista. a vale chp. e Rioterpy's! mie raioha eicloveieie te ..Victor’ Garland 
“Nat” erieer le Ri enbe ich stRerarae Bed cfetislaie nity Mane Dien ie reiara Clifton Webb 
Mary Bird.. Gertrude ote 
Polly RS ARH ence eR) MDE RTIR TE ARR Ete JAIRO WARE CUT Mary Hay 
LLRs Wrigley ..Charles Barron 
‘ootman...... ‘Stephen Francis 
Learry: Top kins x s\5 vivivle wie.c o/0j0is 01a 6,e\sleis)e clei, wleloieiony.» eve(¥is Walter Catlett 
Ann Wainwright sare Gertrude Lawrence 
AV Ga ORLESLOE a ci Mies hase: icine, « wis ina ptatarme nine Wieiaae Riee Paul Frawley 
oe (Crt sale Pei chs: ar ee OR AIAN Col Neue TRACES Ferris Hartman 
tee Sens eee cae in. oe AER yA MRC i a2 A A5I5 Norman_ Curtis 
“Slug Beard aic siiv eieeya le oie nic rawieve Siste Sinlevelaln a's) f= oe bale Frank G. Bond 
AUIS EMALE ovateisieieverevsloyel ieinlertrniopaietereiclaieistetesais wieleteveaiacutelle John Dunsmuir 
IPGs timate cor era/s, win cokeraielete oraickeresstaccharet a eteeesrinnterelsinvareate eta Edwin Preble 


Act I,—Scene 1—The Beach. 2—The Drive. 3—The_ Garden. 
Act II.—Scene 1—The Island. 2—The Drive. 3—The Ballroom. 
Staged hy Bertram Harrison, Dances by Bobby Connelly. 

Mortimer Grimes hides $100,000 on an island and starts a 
treasure hunt at a pirate’s party on his estate. Ann Wainwright, 
who needs the money desperately if she is to pay for the gowns 
she wears, makes an active search for the treasure, aided at times 
and interfered with at other times by Neil Forrester, an inde- 
pendent sort of baritone who loves her but won’t confess it. 


A MAN WITH RED HAIR 
(20 performances) 
A play in three acts by Benn W. Levy from the novel by Hugh 
Walpole. Produced by Charles L. Wagner and the Garrick 
Players at the Garrick Ney, New York, November 8, 1928. 


Cast of i ew AN 


Davide Dunbatater <cieiwesisisisiosinetseairsiarss eerie’ seeees Batry O'Neill 
Servantiacinrascswevsteiss veipscueite spate cetestereyeas atlas Risrsivieie _...Morris Lee 
Charles, Percy: Harkness. \7.5).).< csiie sic vie sive vee ve Harold Vermilyea 
lester Pobinie tis) sismicie instars ais auaiareteeeiahaye tlleintarsicte tare are secs Mary Kennedy 
Mr, Crispin. .....ssscseceeccsnccccrcoscesces Edward G. Robinson 
er ciclo. CLisp tiiciaveis lalele wre, stolen ninieiers etter: srelahelele siaiavsye iets Kirby Hawkes 
De: POD: psteaiiievcs ces eet oe aha RGN Gee cha »e«eHenry Carvill 
DSCONG HOCTV ANE sls cia clelateleieistacidi ciaialeteiniaiele-sletelstelotgisialstel stat William Kim 
EGCG EGU ANE Lc Wekieied chasdans dinchaietenies Mteeine ebieieriate Meayon Yon Kim 


Acts I, II and III.—In an Old Mansion Outside Treliss, in Corn- 
wall, England. 
Staged by John D. Williams. 
Mr. Crispin, a maniacal saddist, traps in his home Charles 
Harkness, David Dunbar and Hester Tobin, who is forced into a 
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marriage with young Crispin. Thereafter Crispin proceeds to try 
various torture tests on his victims, assisted by Japanese serv- 

' ants whose tongues have been cut out. The imprisoned victims 
escape and Crispin is threatened by his abused servants with 
proper punishment, 


HOTBED 
(19 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Paul Osborn. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 8, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Reverend David Rushbrook.........ccscceeeceees William Ingersoll 
ASE) TORRE Si, Ue a8 io cor Go rN oe A Josephine Hull 
RIS amr eneEPe Ava Wal cw niod ct whel'e.o5a: us wie Ucosehoveehn py aus ayaa eheiele Alison Bradshaw 
IGS oe eee tt nrg eistaial cist eialSiefelecsiere siayeieyols pyeistaiersie eee Soe Richard Spencer 
eg oe A peat SOS LIC NSE cy oe MO Ree IOC! SH Preston Sturges 
RSs AE Us latetele lite eho site: ein aise eva /eys clonalarsie Meade tere. ebiaresé a eo Carl Anthony 
Louis Willer Bane el ale ox sinipier cial Laie of iniahmiela Ste William Faversham, Jr. 
George Courtenay Walter Greenough 
Pha WW SOM fas iaie. ve wivetare =: oldresscdrere! ses aleiaves g eisieieiers etaieia ce Paul Gilmore 
PRED aAISAL NS etter stile siciaeiatt' ciaicleleiasielslem ee eters eats sales Leigh Lovel 
IPE GRA MPEAT OS aletarsigcaeicieie » le jercls le siscalets, ole-eis elaipisivia wie e michele Charles Abbe 


Acts I and III.—The Study of the Reverend Rushbrook. Act 
II.—Louis Willard’s Room and Dean Slawson’s Private Office. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 

Rev. David Rushbrook is determined to stop the spread of 
immorality among the undergraduates of the large university 
town in which he lives. He is hard and bigoted, ruling his family 
with the usual rod of iron. Before the university faculty he 
makes charges against Louis Willard, a young instructor and a 
liberal, who has been accused of receiving a girl coed in his 
rooms. Willard’s dismissal is forced by the dean to save a 
scandal. He refuses to name the girl, but she names herself. 
She is Lila Rushbrook and a little relieved at being thrown out 
of her father’s house. 


ON CALL 
(67 performances) : 
_A dramatic comedy in three acts by Roland Oliver. Pro- 


duced by Jules J. Leventhal at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1928. 


« 


414 


Cast of characters— — ca 


John Q. Smith discovers his wife entertaining Robert Gray, an 
innocent from Ohio, in the Smith apartment. 
on divorce, but being a gentleman prefers his wife should name 
They send to Mme. Rosie LaTour for a 
professional corespondent and it just happens that Margie 
Gray, Robert’s also innocent sister, is sent over. 


him as defendant. 
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Jane Smith... .2. tse 5 .Emily Ross 
ROMER Grayelnccielse se es care . “Charles Dosch 
Pobty Oe oriib la ae teres ove'e areletere/ cists Sartre aierone Lieelelce we's's co cdtayy COnste 
Maryviarldalie silence telela vie iste neue ian aia Sila Mime ats “Eleanor Z. Audley 
Georre;, Plerponticts sss cysic-e sisters eeereere vislewiereietalad Raymond Walburn 
Margie...... Dyelstok evens Slated aeoinesle cia even heal ep ave wespes ees Dorothea ‘Chatd 
Private, Detective sic. s.csiceins « A teietciaaiolsiete ane Seateteieis Selwyn Goddard 
Rost Ma POUr fe icip vice vis) cretereeiera vielsloe oa ole ele iele eet siete ......Ann Chase 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Smith Apartment. 
Staged by Frank McCoy. 


“ 


case. The Grays and Mr. Smith go back to Ohio. 


An American saga in a prologue and five acts by Irving Stone. 
Produced by The Lenox Hill Players at the Cherry Lane The- 


THE DARK MIRROR 
(32 performances) 


atre, New York, November 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Ma Atkins is‘a dominant and terrific figure. 
procrastinator. 


John NHELSB Ses Ss isan ae onc es Sasieee J eros Pag 

. ‘ . SE Oates tare one lakane ol e/9) wis (e¥oripie ilton Gende) 
Alvin Atkins, His Son The Man...... Louis John Latzer 

: q Mitchell Padraic Marcus 

Ma Atkins, His Wife...... maida ..Adeline Ruby 

Harry Cosgrove, A Friend...... .A. J. Field 


Estelle Cosgrove, His Daughter. 
Helen Atkins, Alvin’s Daughter. Syd Brenner 
erry West, A Friend of Alvin.. ...-Ben Nelson 
Isto’ Wests: Has Waites & ct sletss clove siesieteisce clave tale Sigun ene Lillian Azair 
Robert Belcher........ ol avata/ sige olithare teletereve Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Vous John Latzer 


Mary Hallett 


Margery Belcher, His Wife......... +eeeeese-Fanny Shack 
Doctorsv nemesis pale pix prises Sul) esse Loewenthal 
INGIRB GSW ciate cin lola tterd clot ac elare Wie Whereas eisintole aaettces ga evmmiae tials Evah Schwab 
IMT Tstete ie Sica vel aiC he od osc sac iy aoe SY Harold Smith 


Prologue—First Decade, 1910. Act T-— Second Decade, 1920. 
Act II.—Third Decade, 1930. Act III.—Fourth Decade, 1940. Act 
IV.—Fifth Decade, 1950. Act V.—Sixth Decade, 1960. 

Staged by Adele Gutman Nathan. 


their reward, if any, in heaven. 


Smith determines 


It is her first 


Pa Atkins is a 
Ma runs the show and in asprologue and five 
acts sees most of her kin slide out from under her wrath to gain 


A play in three acts by Katharine Clugston. 
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ie 


THESE DAYS 
(8 performances) 
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Produced by 


Arthur Hopkins at the Cort Theatre, New York, November 12, 


1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ACTS I AND II 


BRO BIM A OW ares v oralemsimccitinig Aciotore tcc) eue avers lelavetere ete Saluinsialeielw MALY Saar 
Wir eimaae NIAC IRAC cis sisters tenets totelescivie sexe clove laisvaiosareistacn ate Mildred McCoy 
Pansy, Larue Nott. 5c cs eke esess one Heme abehwieretehtieie @ Gertrude Moran 
INGE MORIC MSISI GS tahininys5esS oiblaie eieta aus tecaieia(atiove it ataieterele Katharine Hepburn 
Miss Guadaloupe Gorham ivan eben wie + aetae wale Gladys Hopeton 
SOR DOV AVIS ui atals. oi oie svevaclzpecaipOtere aisle APO Sra tieeehann Bruce Evans 
Diehe Pibeiioe ys e.. ee sree o's n\n ns porbawewescanaws William Johnstone 
MICEMUEHE NLA CRAG. als ia) a aicisie < aisjereulsinfe siete s eicisie gate ...---Edwin Philips 
PKS R GC IMVL ACHR Ait s atetstaialsicianie tdisteip nels alee: ereje wiorialetgiaisi ge Elaine Koch 
METS LACS eniee sit crciasievere sreishars aie ialk a¥etecebeletelerclacctcis siete May Buckley 
RUMP VE CRE Ny taiele esas e, bc oe sevavekelaneusle gimace wtletefa oases George MacQuarrie 
Miss’ Dorothea, Utterback..... vei. 6 vet osease apaiate: warren Marie Bruce 
Dtephante Bliss... cece cach eideciasietceenscecenne es Ruth Reed 
Miss Signhild Valdemir VanAlstyne.......... mabentte Helen Freeman 
WiKSgMtSlEO VAT Ie da AOU TD s,c1c 1s fly ava; clelnjoscletas cece) e coieislaucelaly » Ada Potter 
RUN REtReCa EnIACIC syalcnatejocsya0 ness cletate,ciais [aro-iu svete ec eiei che ejane Suzanne Freeman 
EES ACL TER CUDLE He: (S acals\nus, w arusiesel dis oie'pralb ele wl ela sib: mjaiesece Mary Hubbard 
MVIISSMOCLEKIANULASH., este Fisla\s picrelciois ela ealateiele sodencnavds Nellie Malcolm 
ACT III 
Mite ohohe ame OCIOG ater aeies acNeLaler tenis with shcieiarers tehale ermine ..Mildred McCoy 
PESO Pratt betatciede eta ahi alae eietadlele oie "ere Shaie dararelaie S aveluwe taba’ e/a «ave Marian Lee 
eer a eee ay Pin a tal peITo Gg fas ct sim: 'c) alia (ope .o4es'si wis) dissecans iala’avohe gruy0.a Ruth Wilton 
MANTEL Ry oNere sie vi ere ete) ais) ocicke ie’ viele, elg-tisvsinvelois sve Francis Corbin Burke 
GUY Diiaeialsiclsveve'e Byaemeancieteht a elites aa Slane cae eBay's, pestle Willard S. Robertson 
ethernet ere teainte tate etsy sy ciaieTa\sieyinic’> fgiealeis\afe eiccm alsievaisiesela cies Henri Lase 
ATAU Ee tet Aull e a tores trois i oe akdios cs vole a vp oof iu (olalaceiese akelgats Ruth Wilcox 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Pullman Car in Train Going West at 
Christmas Time. 2—Virginia’s Home in a Large Mid-Western City. 
Act I1.—Scene 1—Anteroom in Miss VanAlstyne’s Finishing School. 
2—The Room of “Silly” and Virginia in the School. Act III.— 
Parlor of a Hotel Suite, on the Riviera. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


’ 


Virginia MacRae, unhappy daughter of an alcoholic millionaire 
father and a shallow, hair-dyed mother, is disgusted with her 
life both at home and at Miss VanAlstyne’s fashionable finish- 


ing school. 
Elbridge, poor but eloquent son of an actor. 


Virginia is a Paris divorcée and still unhappy. 


THE SQUEALER 
(64 performances) 


In a mood of depression she elopes with Dwight 
Two years later 


A melodrama in three acts by Mark Linder. Produced by Jack 
Linder at the Forrest Theatre, New York, November 12, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— psa 

BAI Ladies te un cia cece n itinsaiela eed ea atatcteme etme ullaleraubene te George Neville 
Wing. Lee... ..- alate llachaiictwca a tale Lidalerbiare sisters Gaylord B. Kingston 
SARL WOO: ao aly cs Sip cove letate aid erendid Sea Remvalee fave twists os eplaneet J.. Kunihari 
EDP Y7 ACLS cvs cleloig wists isin cinicioie haherelnee Dare «...»Goldie Pemberton 
Los Cage ie nie aielote ae brace Male ieie aii aie Aeotkabehe .....-Lois Jesson 
Moliv;s ruler cone arpa al oe iedcVate emer uve mice aires .--Dorothy. Brown 
Charlie Wong............ Wis Carole lafasdraliecala ale wrele ......Robert Harrison 
Shek Myer a8 aimiehinarsyeiepathbaltel aw catalan Nea aa er Nai Ce ciara Fred Monti 
Dora Deane Ba crateie wie Me titers tind Slahcbacarera Th Araneae Ruth Shepley 
“Slippery” pany: Sialble'd eee wiwie sie bi uleaslee ate nels stele cele SODErtH DEHN 
“Gimpty - ee Vi cccate 16 RS DCU Tiare ioe Ce aaa rotate rowece «..Guy Harrington 
Dpormiatals ierctes Solis sieceels ak niece Soiree nese De isciate sa ele veleele a) MAD sOne 
IARI SL Shy alttose ees ale Mialeishetareteveralsiatelalaioratene MAD OMEN .»..Victor Adams 
DetectiveMogan oc aie aaailecleimasiewentle ate man ++eee+. William Jeffrey 
Officer Sullivan......... alelsleiserslate parecatulstsie Th ietsletstos E. M. Johnstone 
Officer Kelly....... minidia tor play’ foetb ene cal ct ieuanaieaie enn uaike .--George C. Mack 

peedcenrd ateie arti. Sele ue waren ser) tiels Ha arin sa ce atc Tom Fadden 
kev Morrts. iaiciss ors eremicleieys clacctornace slot werene sveeseses ben Bernard 
SeenON DS ae ay Su raie ertrarale are beese eralepiete orate BPS Arse ‘Clark Hundley 
Flower Girl:....... Reieteinicietemictetevens tetas letcte Peisnelepes eet O00 One 
Cigarette Girl sii... scl viele led Wa Silvieleis)a Boelace, pualslolere eleie slal ee una Ge Geren 
AERIS rine ois cio es sata eas ae eiaheletelatsvereiate miotere Sil iGarlotta Davies 
Hatter. AIS BES rs Oe seemless shaidighs le evetels siejsretetatetare all Lig ay EAI EEE 
MBE Cyan eels socks wocenate ofa! tha tetsteayet Baisccep ac «eee Natalie Kessler 
Head Waiter.......... emer alitental eee isles baie atest ee Joe Cogert 
Police Inspector... ws Uieadntetie metre Reo ERMoeaee te .Martin A. Somers 


Slippery Jimmy, dope peddler, and Dora Deane, cabaret en- 


Act I.—Charlie Wong’s. Oriental Palace. Act IT. —Apartment of 
Jimmy and Dora. Act III.—Wong’s Oriental Palace. 
Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


tertainer, want to go straight before Dora’s baby is born. 


forces, directed for the most part by Charlie Wong and helped 
along by a bribed detective named Logan, make it practically 
Jimmie’s friend, “Gimpty” Kelly, turns out to be 


impossible. 
a plain clothes fellow, however, and everything is fine, even if 


the last curtain does usher in the San Francisco earthquake. 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. 
Shumlin at the Hudson Theatre, New York, November 13, 1928. 


“TO-NIGHT AT 12” 
(60 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Nan Stoddard........ de aslieisic/vinaee ss sitieeees velsva es. Diane emonue 
Barbara Warren...... Settee iatotetatelstoreinny er Heats Spring Byington 
Dora WEld md ges vive choelsieiaw ase cislareote aeraiatere ...Florence Rittenhouse 
NECEYMINETED eis:eereralalelava elelavarsieiee ace tletblensietcia ters pictorial -Anne Shoemaker 
qene Eldridge... ES areeteatete eiaid ohate alee aie Mier emr nie tione Patricia Barclay 
Gey SIR OLED) Me aiesci were/are isteleccle bara Se een BNA RE, +..-Owen Davis, Jr. 
John Keith........ ecoiier eraaish suse easl a Rel pen a alee WIR Gera eceia William Roselle 
Professor Eldridge. . eialishateiale lg orale sisioseneteleipaeiore ateteralG ..-Moffat Johnston 
Bil Warren's. css cisicecvie Flore ede terabeteetr eats stellatace teterolls - William David 
Lote 2 tO CAT ejars:sivis, cisiascicoie y everbite ctate aralaieiomears || Edward H. Wever 
RM eranet Nich eacie:eiecvs, elalielacs vere ben iatotatniasbieiae Stel ees ..+.+-Florence Short 
ONairyacalakevcisterticieuncaas live scale cuatetevainial aaa Raunt veskecsevese ViOla. brayne 


MOuwe armen ts aie Bedi has eb olelewisrereietelelel erveuele eieiereajee GQELALdewCortell 


Produced by Hermats 
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Acts I and III.—The Keiths’ Living = Act II.—Professo? 
Eldridge’s Library. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 

Mrs. Keith has seen Mr. Keith put a note in a cloisonné box 
on the mantel. The note reads “To-night at 12” and during 
the assembling of a dinner party disappears. Mrs. Keith there- 
upon concludes that one of her lady guests is her husband’s mis- 
tress, and declares an intention of ferreting her out before any 
one goes home that night. Tony Keith, at a signal from his 
father, insists the note was written to him, but Mrs. Keith is not 
satisfied. Circumstances pick out each of the women in turn as 
suspects, Tony all but loses his fiancée and then a compromise 
is made possible by the confession of Mary, the maid, who knows 
a lot about the note and all the husbands, too. They pay her 
not to tell. 


MACBETH 
(64 performances) 
A tragedy in four acts by William Shakespeare. Revived by 


George C. Tyler at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Piincan Hane. Of (Scotland «1s. 6.0/c\y s\sie-s| ols oxi sie)s ple'e's o's Douglas Ross 


Malcolm... (1st part) Burford Hampden 
Malcolm... (2nd part) George Macready 
MENGE R AER ah deol eraNe ata aval erates aleie alevstert levers aes: aici aie meee Moliclare Oliphant 
MEA PISO Eile al nyat Vesa oayaiauie ie ane va) s\n (aeeva falc evel o:gieys( o\aZarol¥lele.e'ets’« Lyn Harding 
ES ELT EEE oas ete Talia terete lates baie a) st clave isl he husTsis oie aint oats William Farnum 
MV ESCLAUSERIa at eter ahals fotck aero 9; sfa(af vrais a. eve(e\e)hievéie fesiels’elebie.e e.0.0i'9 dace Basil Gill 
BOGE C Kota ete oia)-1 eiele etottialsvciets sic, éiaus = ictus cs einialieibiere wee.» Leonard Mudie 
GAS eettate io curtin sueemisre cee TDCI ee ODO ORC William P. Carleton - 
lamatte titanic lini gieisistelatsipinocrscolehaletelecs sintels|ecs\olaVesiace mits eis Frank Holman 
PNR TRRIEC RIN arate: chsiatats ee ehelae foie wsvclavs)clsrpreyeisletecdiele's gale o/s Edwin Lawson 
CATERED ESD clatteia/alalaersters tata leieieseha love sis al c/aid wisiaisyacararerg oie nie Bryan Hughes 
PCRS TLD asl dais ital cie.is. coop vee Sa: 070 abduee see asa cea te a 8 Gloria Kelly 
PANE CPeetal ay Yevtta ave AUrate eter a cee: Sig's were aye Sioele ew'alaeeeea Douglas Ross 
DNASUIAT OPIS EOU AT CL ois acl Hetal sie ais siueie-abeisseie\e + sisighecbleisi a eie-eis Burford Hampden 
OREM EIS Retrial erctetisterecaelsoat cle relate cis suka ie amie oe ele eee Harold Hartsell 
a8 UGaeL Sie FS Aeieloin Gai SUE BRIGG ODS E CROCE EAI Ome Alfred Dickens 
PE SESE NO) OCLODalahvecicierss> wala ove sisveeleisisvers erature sie’ Stephen Parker 
RE CHDEMNE Era cueyataie ye arate ys a) s.0\'stai'a stojavaraaasrates shvlece'e lov Percival Vivian 
SERRE MAN TARE hale “5 1tj) wal pvaieis Wei bic eve\.o, «\s dis eta) aienalchala\ayelel eels aes Leopold Lane 
MAAC V APES CHER sain s/s lel ceiahel alate oie ce vials slereayelcralals aid dig wie Florence Reed 


RTE OMIM ears itelclelsialste siavcle-d eels cia olelletarneelere alae, eye's exe's Olive Oliver 
First Witch... 4 ....-Leonard Mudie 
Second Witch. .Gerald Lindgard 
Third Witch... ....Arthur Barry 
First Apparition. . .Clayton Fielding 


Second Apparition ene Evelyn Ross 
Third Apparition. .Mary Rose 
MESSPRONITIEGELET piel gim siclo; ercin:s\s, 05,9 o/s anes ois wed . Bernard Savage 
ROBCOTA NOME ECEL thine sinlelc: s,s. 3s o.0 cies bielers ¥ adisié cele ejese Harold Thomas 


A Singer...... Bie reielslevace vi) -s!gi trereiatolemse aiwvaraaiavera ..-Evelyn Ross 
A Piper...... RVR ee ee cle a: y Hacaserve-eeiatolosiaie seveeeeesAlex Stewart 


- 
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First Messenger..........0 Shave eyes aaigerec ee +e++lhomas Rutherford 
re Sematis Frank Raymond 
Act I—Scene 1—A Place Near Forres. 2—Forres. King Dun- 
can’s Palace. --3—Inverness. Machbeth’s Castle. 4—Before Mac- 
Act III.—Scene 1— 
Forres. The Palace. 2—Near the Palace. 3—Hall in the Palace. 
4—Cavern. Act IV.—Scene 1—England. Near the King’s Palace. 
2—Dunsinane, Part of the Castle. 3—The Castle. 4—Near Birnam 
Wood. 5—The Castle. 6—Before the Castle. 7—The Castle. 
Staged by Douglas Ross. 


The Shakespearean tragedy with a Gordon Craig “designment.” 


THE SACRED FLAME 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Produced by 
Messmore Kendall and Gilbert Miller at the Henry Miller The- 
atre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


UMaariceeMabrets is alscisss wisi tote dats startet eRe e Robert Harris 
Drs anvester. Use scesut -Stanley Logan 


Wings iabrets salermistralawicn ou ..Mary Jerrold 
Nrirse NWaylandias a aacie: oem chara Pent een ene NE Clare Eames 
UNTIC’ Beaaislerinonicel delta eee as Eva Leonard Boyne 
Major vicomda vicc's vale heelys oe ch uise --..Hubert Harben 
sstetlavnmabretaticte ovate cite aac ea eee ..-Casha Pringle 
Coliny Tabrers ioe Jie. lenis wemion eens eae chien nae nthony Bushell 


Maurice and Stella Tabret have been married five years, during 
all of which time Maurice has been a helpless paralytic as the 
result of an airplane crash. During the last year Colin, Mau- 
rice’s brother, has been home and he and Stella ‘have fallen in love 
with each other. Maurice is found dead in bed. His nurse in- 
sists he has been murdered. Suspicion points ominously at Stella, 
the wife, who confesses she is to become the mother of Colin’s 
child. Mrs. Tabret, the boy’s mother, confesses that it was she 
who had given her poor son release from unhappiness by doubling 
his sleeping potion. : 


MAJOR BARBARA 
(84 performances) 
A play in four acts by George Bernard Shaw. Revived by 


The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 
19, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Stephen Undershaft..... 

Lady Britomart Undershaft 
Barbara’ Undershaft.. 
Sarah Undershaft.... 
Adolphus Cusins.. 
Charles Lomax... 
Morrison....... 
Andrew Undershaft 
Rummy Mitchens.. 
Snobby Price.... 


...Maurice Wells 
...Helen Westley 
Winifred Lenihan 
.Gale nomena 
Mats. vet inns Elliot Cabot 
eiarles Courtneidge 
..Isidore Marcil 
.Dudley Digges 
Alice Cooper Cliffe 
SE Nuits Edgar Kent 
..Phyllis Connard 
Nioltiateca- edhe) Pie) SAS 
I ‘Percy Waram 
Mrs. Baines.. . Edythe Tressider 
Biltoas joes. ..Ralph Sumpter 

Act I.—Library in Lady Britomart Undershaft’s House in Wilton 
Crescent. Act II.—Yard of the West Ham Shelter. Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Act 1V.—Foundry of Undershaft and Lazarus at 
Perivale St. Andrews. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Peter Shirley. 
Bill Walker.. 


Barbara Undershaft is distressed by the state of society. She 
joins the Salvation Army to help counteract the spiritually dev- 
astating influences of the capitalists as represented by her 
father, Andrew Undershaft, manufacturer of cannon and am- 
munition. In the Army, at the peak of her enthusiasm, Barbara 
discovers that even the charity organizations are beholden to 
the capitalists and comes to agree partly with her pater that 
poverty is the only crime as well as the greatest incitement to 
crime. 


REDEMPTION 
(20 performances) 
A play in two acts by Leo N. Tolstoi adapted by August Scholz. 
Revived by Morris Gest in association with Edgar Selwyn at the 
Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BNC Ou eiclanciaseh s ccejccaneweas sHoouabaavene oodouE Margaret Schmied 
eae eae Le ATM ONVAN ANT Vsta Pata iae! aS infs 1e0\e aye cicie-nie se'sle Player si4 sieve alee Emilie Unda 
an ree kettle ss siagateia's <a\bia’s, @0lb'e¢) Sa ae wale «gins Irmgard Richter 
aetna vere yaa is aps ear eben. a) eaters 1a! 6\niessls, @ e)m eres Karl Ludwig Diehl 
eee etait ton lal wie! v]'eravpiisi ates sbe\s\e/\ei pic's + avate'x, a (uieie-« ajo. Charlotte Schultz 
PRC OETEUUS igloo lean! ots ies[sivic/eisisiela vieiscove se aiivlsieters Wovarorerarete Rudolf Amendt 
Fedya (Fyodor Protasof) .. SPOS Saini. Goeomeeisas sete) facie Alexander Moissi 
Gare DEACATOVIPSCIN: s/o 'cie'e ei scs 0 0's. caves ene wales ele ee. ese Willy Schmieder 
Natasya Ivanova..... Besciaieistein cris i< sia siialeitlaabsperwiererat Emilie Unda 
RIA tee ter otalpferccalcraveta eiricis| «1c ects) ele.» as, slaielalelate/ ee ele acaisysis's Lydia Li 
PPee atts Flare hisiecsreleie niela\sjehe @8/s\ class asians aisieecieiareis,e Othmar Biegler 
Musician..... 00.00 Ob sEn Pe On ORS EOD DORTOSnO Cnc nee G. H. Schnell 
METI ORCI wc poo a1 c: sts aie sii eae NS EF cosckiy di didiacela patient ane iae Friedrich Kuhne 
Servant to Afremoff..........6.c0002. delereetne te ntte Othmar Biegler 
NUARIP EEO MEAT CYIN  eclsisccee o1< o'esieojelelaieisicisicie © aan Anton Daneborg 


Anna Dimitrievna............. Sucasele sn peeiselem ..Johanna Terwin 
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Fedya, unhappy at home, leaves Lisa, his wife, and is be- 
lieved to be dead. Lisa marries again. Discovered in the midst 
of the social depths to which he sinks, Fedya kills himself rather 
than have Lisa arrested and tried on a c 
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‘Prince Abreskoff)...6..6.000.. Serene eee eeeeeeeeeses-G, H. Schnell 
WAiteE i, Nvied ewrnaes sep ae kn vey seUiame bank bx tn. c Roos Zeislmeier 
Alexandroff i506 sis ss ae Sis elas ++teeeeees Wilhelm Diegelmann 
Vosnessenskiy.........0.., Bdee toons teeeeeeees.Dietrich Jenke 
‘Pyotushkoff......... Fisloinves clelemlane ee sib Wreravee tale -++--Rudolf Amendt 
ATEYOMVER iN kn te eS sale cat a0 eletamibetaesictore +eseeeeeePriedrich Kuhne 
Examining Magistrate... ..))0..sb sek oie ove ek ..-Friedrich Kuhne 
Magistrate’s ectetanyos. saeco ee +-Anton Daneborg 
BatlsA eh yew cy ie corse dma enna ne Re --Othmar Biegler 
PRtIschigeny Le asikik | cae heen eee ++...Willy Schmieder 


ead weeihe alec: esha Ah gcaie Yo Mra orto es Naar tage .--Margaret Schmied 
Act I.—Scene 1—Dining Room of Fyodor Protasoff’s Flat in 
Moscow. 2—The Gypsy’s House. 3—Dining Room. 4—Afremo’s 
House. 5—Anna Dimitrievna’s House. 6—Fedya’s Room. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Private Room in a Restaurant. 2—Protasoff’s Flat. 3—A 
Restaurant. 4—A Bungalow in the Country. 5—A Courtroom. 


Staged by Max Reinhardt, 


mitted bigamy. 


A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. 
Archer. Revived by The Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th 


THE WILD DUCK 
(80 performances) 


Street Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mettersent yy Mice mi aaa eka AS cae sseeeeee+George Bratt 
SED a ele sn leiolviava a eleyeial'e haere gua iche(slendl a eatin Gels ae ee aaa Jack Daniels 
OLE Bedale etl nicer: ates ieaiy ue ie neice eae -John Daly Murphy 
Mra SOD yin 4d y oe eh ener pts lela etoiene eee -Claire Townshend 
Chamberlaini Ioana winiiss. on aia icine .-..Orrin Burke 
Chamberlain’ Ballina has cmeuy coe ae +»...Hrank Howson 
Chamberlain Kasperson......................., ..-Frank I. Frayne 
Wiehe si letaitiaiee cic otter ieee are Raat Wt ine eat ...Reginald Goode 
Grevere i Werle tiie icky een dean l -....Ralph Roeder 
BE SE AUTEN SAN cL TAGE ae Ca APIO WRB Wee Mesias Dallas Anderson 
Graberg...... te , sft crete COAL TA Richard Skinner 
Gina eiosiene ca ate atatalal ts tpirieieatest Ryale''s Weretuletatcnens Blanche Yurka 
Hedvig.... Sige 8 Mievcre ate ata TON COA IN tea ee Linda Watkins 
Relling.. TOES e meee eee eee ee eeeeeesesesees Prank Monroe 
DEOL Val area eiayeraaik Gi bn ich eh iiseere ata: piven beaten +++.Cecil Clovelly 
Guests.......... Edward Hudson, William Dupont, Arthur Leonard, 
‘ Douglas Rowland, Harold Hecht, Thomas Cox 
Winitersi, cme ee tin: nh tag ideale ipielas trate vcneretn aeons ..Thomas Hayes 


gtitt -—Werle’s House. Acts Il, II, TV and V.—Hialmar Ekdal’s 
‘udio, 
Staged by Blanche Yurka. 


See “Best Plays 1924-25,” 


harge of having com- 


Translated by William 


a 
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CAPONSACCHI 

(16 performances) 
A play in three acts, prologue and epilogue by Arthur Good- 
rich and Rose A. Palmer. Based on Robert Browning’s poem, 


“The Ring and the Book.” Revived by Walter Hampden at 
the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


GIGEEUS islein cfg, 010% RNa hate nieve avSeteeiare avelehlaieistasvareces ++eee+-Joseph Milton 
MEeEICRIO‘.srisis0 600.0 00 Bra Rravelasataiaxele lei ch ea puarace st & tiers. rks eeahe Stephen Irving 
Andres eects ed's a Sula win al Pielapal stents avaiuatarsteta sialaie sisters ieibie Francis Dears 
UTETACERELG tielhntsiis cleiiers! sata ieierel ele afere nat sti cetetetale:slaititieds aialae Jan Lindermann 
Pope Tnnocent Kal soy eens os dena iataratete svat Svar oie chalare William Sauter 
Maren eer AE COBCHIGI tc css stelaletersie ais suniereinie ace. 6 1s a ale marcialinta Ernest Rowan 
CAapOnsacehit.s cicis\s vias a viscs cise ee viceisnisivesh sieisine avs Walter Hampden 
Tommmath .~ ¢ as'c aces Siessleraic’s See eee ea eme 4 hatte -Gage Bennett 
Piece tas LARUE Stattel si ofthe ole aiicicve re sieve ale er oitne ls oes Neila aeNe +see-.Louis Polan 
SEALCHUGN auc nei. sinlsinvals aieleie o'si Biers) siserae Se FS ++s..Gordon Hart 
MEER aC ravers) Saislial eels vacaveraloitlgvcmelnd rater teciale tala «eeeeeeCharles Quigley 
Pietro) Compariny.. 0.0 cscs vcde reser ris niaensipis cee Franklin Salisbury 
Widlantey COMmparsalis cic dc els a vielels vee slelsantesciecle «....Caroline Meade 
PEMEVON aL setlati a ate: bo ou ets\ sie eee atarauvie,e Pauararetae Ah aie oie Ingeborg Torrup 
Canon Contil 33327720, atarararwastimnatstaietaveta Wiseere hiacatol are ovahe vel eigia Cecil Yapp 
Govertion Of Arezz0 66s scid cs wid enka deein ete C. Norman Hammond 
PATEUMISHOD TOL. ATEZZ0! « sieve.c clacaiqisisjcisi vias eles oleae ++.«esEdwin Cushman 
Margherita...... Wetetiaia ata ats intro tdin cals iaveracsiok oe etre Mabel Moore 
SHUG EOE A eee dein SO OCC DIDO Orns el aein.s Robert C. Schnitzer 
POD UIEA ss aIa wipe 0 lela) sais esel¥\>' 0 0 FoteinceyhiWi gyn he ceaaes pe leielioiy watety ers Anne Lubow 
Innkeeper at (Castelntiovo..:...cc.cscecccetncees S. Thomas Gomez 
LTS SEIN ABLE feng i steneyaipy vie! ay svete: salam est pie-d-ensiaraigie eiahel ore dasvatere Le Roi Operti 
WIATINett AS tiaras « vlclec Nov GRO, RIOR IEE ee TORT ETE CC Evelyn Goodrich 
Gazeta eiactclnnavor tse accede aah esata Eric Wetherly 
Duchesses........Evelyn Goodrich, Harriet Ingersoll, Isabel S. Hill 
BRIE eran Tiitag ols) eal ale occ) al es, cacti b oe Blac. w te William Ee atic 

Prologue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Act I.—The 


Carnival, Arezzo. Act II.—Scene 1—Caponsacchi’s Cell, Arezzo. 
2—Street Outside Guido’s Palace. 3—Inn at Castelnuovo. Act 
III.—Scene 1—A Court of Justice at the Vatican, 2—Pietro’s Villa. 
Epilogue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See ‘‘Best Plays 1926-27.” 


THE JEALOUS MOON 
(71 performances) 


In a prologue, a dream in three parts, and epilogue by Theo- 
dore Charles and Jane Cowl. Produced by William A. Brady, 
Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Majestic Theatre, New 
York, November 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Beer weve uOtera nisi mar ticles) cs. 4 ejevs ais eve 4 esse eravorc sverviniel siete ..Philip Merivale 
EV GSb ae yan rciemecteiatanevsleve ose ole Platonel slaievavelevatatenene niaees tahob . Guy Standing 


} > beats en 
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Jiltdys;.isiiiex elec. wis (eon jareibtaiaesteretchspieee iene Bie ee invert Jane Cowl 
Papa Louise. scaadseaeae cor SXiciclaa releases «++++.Harry Davenport 
=, THE PUPPETS 

Hasledtincyigns ccs eno ee Bcajn ie leusystetaetaletnencetere Guy_ Standing 
Pantaloon's sch scick cohcs cok ..Harry Davenport 
ISTH Oba! weeaeveie chomp aries ae -. Philip Merivale 
Columbine resist stele taxaiie eee ME even nh Nokes ee +s--.Jane Cowl 
Scaramouche ia:. kat sects oes ...Hale Norcross 
Oplislian a yelseirs dae cements -Marion Evensen 
aniletaetovec cn tc sta ee -Richard Nicholls 
EE Chi is rolndectan) sn shol eis os nte/etercugk ae ee ENG, Wig ORAL eo Leo Stark 
MASE TES OP Meanie cae tip wae ahr Mn at mate ling Joyce Carey 
Canimalaic ers Ghaysn ska gece ts toe els -William Randall 
yey a hedl Beit! /o( afa'aiG! 5 Jo ahg\ elaflaty otras wel peo ce ..+-Robert Lowe 

OUNTAPTINKEY:. wich icis telecine Oolncce hee ...Ben Lackland 

OWUABOVR cM hinecenns cai uh Oak Ben _W. Barnett 
Gondolier..... sinlal Vnejaiyiv ofarticl sictateretetarene -..Garner Weed 
LOA Omtetcn sh raked Paeane Coburn Goodwin 
Principessa Guilio di Caravodossi.. . -Esther Stockton 
Principe Guilio di Caravodossi..... ....Robert Lowe 
Duchessa di Carlione............. -. Lionel Hogarth 
Contessa: Mloral..(f) ssc ao AS Marion Evensen 

CRENOLEAV CHICEIS Aue ste eon nt a end Wpuhe Tatas gag «William Randall 


The Prologue—Scene 1—The Marionette Show. 2—The Mari- 
onette Work Shop. In Peter’s Dream. Part I.—Pierrot’s Sitting 
Room. Part Il.—Harlequin’s House in Venice. Part ITI.—Pierrot’s 
Sitting Room. The Epilogue—The Marionette Work Shop. 

Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


Peter Parrot, the Pierrot of a puppet show, neglects Judy, 
the Columbine. When Judy goes to dinner with Desti, the 
Harlequin, Peter dreams the love tragedy that was Pierrot’s in 
the play and wakes to make it up with Judy. 


THE ROYAL BOX 
(39 performances) 
A comedy romance in four acts by Charles Coghlan adapted 
from Alexandre Dumas’ play “Kean.” Produced by Walter 


Whiteside at the Belmont Theatre, New York, November 20, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bbbas arose e opidabaeteh ae aie iopleie ae iets Booths ir ae Don Currie 
PIQOEMAM silent! oh a tp fis ale Anis inlaid sinoias He LER eae . Syms 
CountessisHelscn\s sis sepvee icra yeh fe nes a etl Lulu Mae Hubbard 
adv Roberta keene eine wieiirinteieaceiee pieeitn te Catherine Proctor 
Lord Bassett. wie} ayepereyishsit\elasacy Mini e(eWiatenter ieterh ote Charles Penman 
Counts Welsen oi.) $5 bales: 9 Sa) n ollayeic\rl vighelcuss bia ateheevsterate Manart Kippen 

R.H., The Prince of Wales.........--.........., Hugh Huntley 
Hames |Clarenéean 2a. ae Uta Urea) nee weloay Walker Whiteside 
PIA VAS sitio tt cyctaka pana ese ee aa Alexander F, Frank 
shommy, Whidpettan 2.22 Nien an pga ey wea RE ae Frank Henderson 
JU SSAA SE Sos tied ae a RH ean MR Hie oat RL Daisy Belmore 
Celia DRY SE Set ders an ce Reha gain cel UA LL BO Frane Hale 
Bares Niner mein canoe Oa aN eae safeter orate Si vie eT ee Elwyn Eaton 
Stage Manager srefalelererajavelotelersineie etree Richard Ranier 
Call Boy..... ate ke alata Beeal OT SRC SA eatin eae Carl Vose 
Ripkardss ie vaus vise nen rik enw rea ia William Dunne 


Act I.—Reception Room at the Swedish. Embassy, London, Act 
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IIl.—Lodgings of James Clarence, Actor. Act III.—Scene 1—James 
Clarence’s Dressing Room at Drury Lane. 2—Stage of Drury Lane. 
Act IV.—James Clarence’s Lodgings. 

Staged by Walter Whiteside. 


. James Clarence, a popular and temperamental actor, fascinates 
the pretty débutante, Celia Pryse, gives her a chance as a player 
in his company, despite the opposition of the jealous Countess 
Felsen. After a scene in which Clarence gives offense to the 
Prince of Wales seated in the royal box, he accepts Celia as his 
leading lady for life. 


RAINBOW 
(29 performances) 
A romantic musical play of California in the days of 49, by 
Laurence Stallings and Oscar Hammerstein IJ. Produced by 


Philip Goodman at the Gallo Theatre, New York, November 21, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


eae ERIN ior eet aie cael ais. a/ate, sis) <!e(s) oldie: erala\evel cieie arejiey'e 0,6°%;5, Rupert Lucas 
INIORM WAGE SOAM Tat ciclaciatans qe: a.cvhe-a eas wisla Wigaarwa eels w sees Ned McGurn 
RICE RE AME UAT OL lolatel ete) sie/s: 7 siciel ieteiars) <ipycinie ois ciecet sly siele’e ese Harland Dixon 
TRE TRAY eyeicnthn ao a CAC CIO BOARS CRO SICRIC ESC eT ere rire Helen Lynd 
OOM LOVE a svarnitals\uiaiacls)visiels w)sici sin «(a elerels evesce Sie Henry Pemberton 
Eat Arran EL CMV ely Wer ataisieiavereie\at= eialic a. aiciplaverginisiele (iere:e,8 @ Charles Ruggles 
Captain Robert (‘Singletowis <3 s.ocis0's vise sc cjicics occas ove Brian Donlevy 
PV SEP LaM AMES E OW Sisiavers| ciate |uicid/tia sisle se s/slsiaie) eisia\e'e's!d slare'vieie« Louise Brown 
TEMG EG 6 chaclopd od CERO O 0.6 BEE DS OERCE BOLE CoRR: CITC Herself 
RAED CEC ATIDOR MCI Ae ef eciselaje cfs clavate we t'eld ais vie pil oielews ioe Allan Prior 
MEOUU Aun alors felt iaiaietatei sin cis ert c\e a wivisia 6 sicrousivis. eieisl eles fe /ghove Libby Holman 
SSOP ETAL aie Sie otoiataia ets td aloes oan ano gels. wove eee, el a,'es greiveleiara’s Leo Mack 
SIH GMECLU AL Cia dete sievsis (sine silvia ais\oreissisiersie.els cre eveisieo Stewart Edwards 
DOO air ALE eee tira tot esol siatbicelaisia/elaicioic’s.ererd sia e 6 'e-etevesie relate ole Leo Dugan 


Third Private. 


Rookie..... Randall Fryer 
Bartender........ ..Frank King 
Senora Mendoza. .-Mary Carney 
PERN a teisiclersnelee ....Leo Nash 
Servant... 0sj00.0- gic -...Charles Ralph 
Ro Feats GIDL falar a ci avalsl sve oihyecuiatete cS nyse. wives tiviees ome Valla Valentinova 
TIES GY sp ie aod bo drip no UG ODED GOCE ORG ee DEAS Grint pea Sadie Black 
Peete erent ofa ea oi inte claisic sje,0\ a :0ia)s vie /e.ncsis alepieieu clove George Magis 
ET ACKSOM cps iaieaicialete aed nicieis tin ties sss lereuaielnve esses aces Chester Bree 
Bates eet tater shah telavels: sista iaielesatviess)e%s,cie\e'eis » o:sleisisielae vie.sieves Edward Nemo 
POC ee telatat win eisilainieisia/s12 -\c.0) s/s, )oiele/e oisie\s e.ein es elele.s' a\ecie Ralph Walker 
Sta tot seme NN er oTat sce chal coos ay sifavelrnuas(o ve ia oj'e-wiecerarn sai ereie: bib ete yer Kitty Coleman 


Staged by Oscar Hammerstein II. Dances by Bushy Berkeley. 


Major Davolo and Captain Stanton quarrel over a woman. 
Stanton whips Davelo and avoids arrest by flight. Later the 
men meet again and Stanton kills Davolo. This time he escapes 
disguised as a parson with the army, falls in love with the 
Colonel’s daughter, takes her out of the army, marries her, sup- 
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ports her by es and is s finally restored to his uniform a 
command. 


A PLAY WITHOUT A NAME 
(48 performances) 


A play in two acts by Austin Strong. Produced by Frank C. 
Reilly at the Booth Theatre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Wotin mR eS Sell: Fitts ras lataisyes ele miadoictera nie, aiaiie (e lolelsiovers hele Kenneth MacKenna 
ATIAE RUSSELL, Gel ats wrote ctu lateioleiete sieve Miaielerwit othe cles MEE er Peggy Wood 
BUN etait alelarace tr elaictaiarataiatetelaiers Mid evoleterolaceialeuateei ee Katherine Wilson 
Adolphiiw. 6... 0s RrelipatstalelaliAinyeioislotalscevereisieisrelete sip eteis William H. Jones 
PUAUELICOLE SD aiaicg start ciabereiainio ate ec ace el ers telets ovearerereiala enema Percy Moore 
ajalveccuaretsiotesiabiaeare Cee ebro Scott Welsh 

Besatencrs “clo akath wore ater enecane a leyerckoneyetas cre asain whaterateya caters Ribas Helen Stewart 

Leia ciate a (ei abe elotote a's whtieheminere alataialetotessreiehe Mineneers mates Hiroji_ Yano 
Sash ty ol kitasetistas s tena ieveh.6 tained hase Te eee he cata cra mene Herbert Dawley 
Sit, Fee Sa AOU OORER CR IGER IE HOM Olek ah pens Ben Hoagland 

ins jo elsiot pvareca]simtenttate evste James C. Lane 


Bernard Thornton 
shale tin ode mikeriateiaiaete natal Ernest Hunter 


Ra itate:s, biwiaiis (onethiat dust eiele cola sata siatereie etcle sia svete era rs John Buckler 
oak Qli very [ee ciele vs pies Sole tele wi neve oni alee ete ela ae A. G. Andrews 
Be OW Ores. rsh lelarsseraieve Olsie ieiatcan vac ove reie lc iON aie AORN eters Jean Del Val 
Central Contcolt wee piesa nie heats olka hele he nie ee Percy Moore 


Act I.—Scene 1—John’s Flat. 2—In John’s Brain. 3—John’s Flat. 
Act IIl.—Scene 1—Kitty’s Apartment. 2—General Headquarters, 
3—John’s Flat. 

Staged by Austin Strong. 

John and Anne Russell, happily married and still ambitious 
after leaving college, are trying to boost John’s chances for a 
foreign appointment by taking Columbia extention courses. The 
coveted appointment goes to another and John, disheartened, goes 
on a sort of a bust with Billy Neuman, a beautiful girl and an 
old friend. But John (the workings of his brain being mechan- 
ically exposed) can only go so far with Billy. Then visions of | 
Anne intervene and send him home conscience-stricken. Anne 
is awaiting him, happy in the knowledge that the reason he missed 
the appointment is because the firm had something better for 
him. 


HOLIDAY 
(229 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by Arthur 


‘Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, November 26, 
1928. | 
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Cast of characters— 


Linda Seton........ Patera aiierareaarareiele aah) oie fede te) ow cla cote Hope Williams 
| PPebnny CCAse sic. ov sce hes ne ew aes diehiaiaa we ee ivepeeesies BER Smith 
UPATLTASELOM iat cia na sae ere elare eran kl aaa Paeihl eal ¢ ais +..+.+.Dorothy Tree 
Ned Seton........ Pia atatert ia at NCA ssi Paaw\a\s\s)uxelelaile'e O's Monroe Owsley 
TOUS MAT POLEOE sin oladiteigl esl acelsisiachetetsc/ x Se. wivle(ais)a/e-a ela gi ysiele « Barbara White 
Nick ‘Potter... 6.03% COS pt aE eines pte OP ete Donald Ogden Stewart 
Edward Seton.......... avatar later retnie aioe) siele tale ehae «ee-.Walter Walker 
Aaa ramars iter cicia si ecy ccgcier a via aed ccovaltal pie'e, vinve’are die. eie'e cal Rosalie Norman 


Seton CLAasis oes vs oa cls oe BA Ee a Ws cals see's ove Lhaddews’ Claney 
««»-Cameron Clemens 
«eeeeeeeJ» Ascher Smith 
NGL Sea peracid a aeleraretar cates x cubtarstaie cnostpeetats ciscetetar tate ld ets ..Beatrice Ames 

Act I—Room on Third Floor of Edward Seton’s House in New 
York. Act IJ.—Room on the Top Floor. Act III.—Room on the 
Third Floor. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 120. 


PETER PAN 
(48 performances) 
A play by J. M. Barrie. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, Inc., at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ae ere a ae atta aie aie pia lava Piece esieie ofsty w «ie ..Beatrice de Neergaard 
UM Spree tein sees wind ste \s. cis. bre sche) niolgis) die'asein/s'seigie lel J. Edward Bromberg 
Michael WNiebolas) Darling’. .j..2fc<.s1s/0 ale «disiciete cleleteie alesse Vernon Jones 
Tes EAP TEINS vie). Us) vidhece sey woe die ved Aehe/ipa' kl ole « niecelntaipid sve ieces o's Mary Ward 
Wendy Moira Angela Darling................ Josephine Hutchinson 
WOMEN Ap OleOR ALIN s ccti'.c sein sicvceeaenpiencs secs Charles McCarthy 
RNC cart a iaps loi ai pate eisle a cieigye-aroiererdueiere sto 'et0 6 Donald Cameron 
DSTI IMMESON I Oyate aie) Copinier aia siaveeisrein'siz wv civieis sivivie.. els © s\eleieleers, ayeye ... Herself 
Peter) Pari. dsis c's. 20) he eA DOe ORE EOC OLDE rose ae Eva Le Gallienne 
Stop Ouelata LE tettintdlalelera aisle. crete) sncinisleteve oielseis\e%e,a se ia:a/e a laislagk David Vivian 
SHehtly iis als SID CERODIOD SEP AAS Pe et elara/slareieleleinvel sts Landon Herrick 
MPR ar etteia siaie/araysieya\ cielsipista'si at s/2:< Slaie sislele-g,e\eiehe siaisve's « Harold Moulton 
ADOUGG es. ciutiin cand <le\e civics Siac arararasureterwie « bisjeniele sie o's Glesca_ Marshall 
Curley. 3.7: ieroaietciatelaisteiess Gialais w/e's\s\sceicieia ae! e ...Alfred Corn 
Site OI CEMA WAIN a tes Jasons) solar searnlalarei'vie)a:a:e[aieis @'s\eve\ev -Henry Melvin 
NOMI wei otstTa patel aisle: elas akc dre sic e"e\e,d 0 a ele ..Lester Salko 
Papeainy FOOL. si \c.cianiere's wictais sie’ ..Egon Brecher 
Starkey. -Sayre Crawley 
Smeeis..).< ..John Eldridge 


Blackman. 
Cecco..):. 
Cookson...... 
Wiger Lal yinis si. ves. sess 
Great Big Little Panther 
Wi tallixaa ialete sia ste oe 


Beco Ted Fetter 
Harold Moulton 
...Robert Ross 
.Jocelyn Gordon 
.J. Blake Scott 
Robert H. Gordon 
; -Walter Beck 
“Lewis Leverett 
Robert H. Gordon 
ABE AY Robert Ross 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne and Js ‘Blake Scott. 


The first revival of the Barrie classic since that in which 
Marilyn Miller appeared during the season of 1924-25. 
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A MOST IMMORAL LADY 
i (160 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Townsend Martin. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


VOSIAGS! WeNtvalece aietcistata eae aot settee a aid-als foie eceueleheuwie eters Harry Barfoot 
ELM MpHEGy Sareenbenins¢ «aseise oh ce ae Re Austin Fairman 
MORAY Williams seicsa hice thew sleeiotinc inset et Robert Strange 
BRIECNEE SON ani blawiee pic wis le st eleven Seidel ee eee Sydney Booth 
Bory Williams nc ualiekre Wee tienoid aaa aimee tee Guido Nadzo 
HSAULAMSAPEENt sWicjersisieie deletes en cies Ga ec Alice Brady 
MOAR Orters. cis siete ai Airete ese ne sony ALON See a Blyth Daly 
Natahey Davis... pouinie inikion ersin (iL ernie a eee Pauline Denton 
INES savayaieisiccyiptarhte rh elaine eR maT eS Kirk Ames 
INAGEY 2h cbse Sea hia Bleidle Wrbiaatele einie ateele nel a eRe ae eae Helen Brooks 
Maitre Vd Motel tiiu iran beste Mea api rlemto ag Nite la Lawrence Adams 
Pedro. qavicecas Ernest R. Sharpe 
DV BHOE’N csttiaieieaveiayalere ciate ee isi aii Sia ese emttien ee ey Inger Ghika 
WWOUIAISE Sc ocactsncnavcisa tation ta acy) treme ais Aang ages Michael Hoffman 


Laura and Humphrey Sargent, reduced to living by their wits, 
fall into the habit of blackmailing rich old men by the badger 
game formula. Laura traps them and Humphrey takes a check 
to ease his wounded feelings. But when Laura falls really in 
love with Tony Williams, Humphrey’s refusal to believe she 
did not intend him to be a victim leads to complications which 
are finally solved by divorces and Laura’s determination to go 
straight with Tony. 


THE LADY LIES 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by John Meehan. Produced by Joseph 
Santley, Theodore Barter and John McGowan at the Little Thea- 
tre, New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bob PROSSIECR feat ocaissanctayse ca ok tei idea ee ee Charles Cromer 
Josephine! Rossiter): aes cane eee ee ae Anna Thomas 
VIL cledeieterare ances arenek Robert Barratt 
Robert Rossiter......... .- William Boyd 
Henry Mittens cianltte sate alae -.James Seeley’ 
Amelia SDuttle aloes age saltan ee CHISAGO OSA e Cordelia McDonald 
Berenice! Tuttle. <0... s0sg oes sieleicistete eiejalkcipieletpiate eeaaree Cara Gould 
Ann Gardner sire vets seiels snieiels See aie erate aiattie cy aac ATTA Damrosch 
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ireUCCUR OBGiEOE Mey eis fee cs aide aiaisiak alates Betty Lawford 
(lex WENO ROMs ec sielareracsialelelsio.s viene alata afsradasaie ier Henry Wadsworth 
perce MRO BUIEL te talel als injatelevsidietalale ls: ale rsrsisiayeieisieldietwie's a iclevee Shirley Warde 

ilda Pearson........ MENG apical) Widisl ese, WiSiovaieinvalara'e)eyece Nan Sunderland 
PLOW AG. nc aiale Selataaverersias ev Mofoletelsiacsisiev\ajetsiecars:e\sicia/sis-s Harry_ Lillford 
NIE WING le eisai cif gourd silaeiaem ewcieb.e . «e.--.-Olive Burgoyne 

Acts I and III. —"Rossiters’” Library. “Act II.—Joyce Roamer’s 
Apartment. 


Staged by David Burton. 


_ For the seven years Robert Rossiter has been a widower he 
has lived with Joyce Roamer. ‘Now that his three children are 
grown he feels having a mistress does not become him. When he 
tries to throw Joyce over, however, he discovers that he loves 
her and finally the children themselves come to plead for the 
loyal lady love. 


BACK HERE 
(8 performances) 
A play in three acts by Olga Printzlau. Produced by William 
A. Brady, in association with I. H. Herk at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, November 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SS iieitctcosieterelste.cbeiajereie a lale eve olele aioe, Dlveraielavalsivistatsiovelelelialbsnie Bryan Lycan * 
USGS AI 5 God OR DED QOD OC OUD DOA ROOTED On GUU rates Phillip Heege 
RR RET aHIAATC acl erste tel cio clay siden] axe-aiel si aol ele eye ieit wuorsisiere siden os George Meeker 
McRae oitie te oe) ai tiela ccefors sisie5s .e elanisvaleiareo.sre sein le e,9,eitere William Holly 
LATS AG gy se) DOORS 6 DG DES BE A On MD SOE OR OEIC Emily Hamill 
Sergeant Peete lO) MA TIGL ws /sfave's alcietcis/a siete. Graiers al cvetae Melvyn Douglas 
Jimmy Martin. ........s sees erence ence ec eneeeeterces Joseph Lee 
Paty aetays ataietotersieie(aic sie i<ielels/cicisl evens itv elstavele s/oie’aale tors Jeanne Greene 
PMc tsole siscali isis cma)ele's, wiecassrs ae, ...June Webster 
Winnie ... Kitty Kelly 
Margie... . Kathleen Terry 
SAU sa elite aisle oie .-.Peggy Shannon 
“Breezy’’ Eason. Donald McClelland 
Sam ‘Short. .2. 5% ..»-John Cambridge 
Pat epee eialaieia leis) siayerr eres alocclia o:eieisis eeie:oie sie\si alate aiol eve Florence McGee 
Vers GNtatiaime melanie). stscls/<visiels s\sivis aleve ci aielsie dis «io jek Jane Houston 
PRea aire ene etre eis 5 ay vie) aaRy a Naver “eid lois isrieco wa. wie. Sard wwvaitaresle,e Ernest Pollock 
ROVE Ora Hai rerelotaitel aTe ice ceive. ers oie leols\v ine b/araliela eJalerelpisiéim aj'e\dieis Jean Dixon 
PRR IRON ge cies cide wise bie. eibialei ele jo ate, vie.u/e0 e's bias e's Edward Pawley 
PGA ARS ELAM EOLO isle <ic\ ale 6.0 \e\0)e'0, sie 'siee\e-ela nie u'aveas Marza La Rubia 


Acts I and III.—Recreation Room in a Soldiers’ Hospital. Act 
II.—One of the Lounging Rooms at “The Arbour,” a Taxi Dancehall. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 

Peter Linden, out of the war and badly battered, gets the faith 
and tries to pass it on. Tough Terry O’Brien, a buddy with a 
steel chest and other artificial aids to life, will have none of this 
religious bunk until his steel breastplate saves his life when he 
tries to save Peter’s girl in a dance hall mess. Terry even finds 
his own girl in the dance hall and everybody is happy in the end. 


i 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
(207 performances) 
A dramatization of Edith Wharton’s novel in five scenes, by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ALICE TLORAY. CO: crastarsteinMovcetera eiaieietraic lieth aieie ernie Biaverers Margaret Barker 
TPOTID MEV ATIELECOEDs foe) a)a orare'e) 6), 6) a4) 8s Toso veBicre wh clane Bip ie ove eet eLmeE Henry Richard 
PALEY yD) aT Gis 70) atoteln’le avevsioissels lols) abel siosai erave tis fetelsha etelie eo tenetpl Jean Howard 
ETAT Hy, HMCIATICY: + Is cinipveinse ieivieivtelsia lec plain cans otersiote halinare witha: © Stanley Gilkey 
SilkeLtone jackson, sarees evel eietas canes ao oneleds Pye te William Podmore 
MPESSISH INCLECEES «cies aves cuslnve sieve nach a-aigialvonie eran silage weakens ork Nora Stirling 
Mrecsenry van. der uy Genie sss .0o vs cle saree plemia bole Isabel Irving 
IME Sigs MM arxGom! MIM Ott Nines a /nvaisinin(eielseuslcisieyiviare eis Katharine Stewart 
Me nitenty vaty daria uy. ders slates sisereiee's elsielavessatosaus sia Frazer Coulter 
PATS) UB SAtsk OLE oye: c/2 (a's are’ oa fa'g,'0 ep sti tins che ele te ceraitr alate |teteve, e/a Arnold Korft 
May ivan der uiydetisyle seteridiepietaleosioneystels inte ore evens verersistalerars Eden Gray 
NewianG YAPCHeEt 2) leiiae) sr are sg viele lata: Se iereiwvare ace ena bine crepe! Rollo Peters 
ML OLN SR A a ivteciajn siete ove aleiare cle evsinbnieia ctietee evintare Katharine Cornell 
‘Phe; Dike sof (St wAUstrey ai2icle sisia'si+se/ealetsivlaleie’y Viale arciele Peter Spencer 
PVH ASEASIA a ¢) stexnie 0-000 9 cise sloalaincecaielsiniareicced sete al einimie mais Giannina Gatti 
Steprenwicetterblar iis nieslaieistesaete eis ceip ale wlasiaiealedaieetons Albert Tavernier 
Carlos: Saramonte’s \alsis/eiewis's sata sisvsveralere wlellecateys| cveyeie Edouard La Roche 
EAM anc sratata vie ievele pam ielsiors eisleiaw ici gmta Leathe aig aicrateine Pierre Soupault 
Newland | Anchen. sa, sissy seul eacsidte ereis sa sepalokere fereratalelers Franchot Tone 


Scene 1—The’ Conservatory of Mrs. van der Luyden’s House on 
Astor Place. 2—Madame Olenska’s Little House on West Twenty- 
third Street. 3—Mr. Letterblair’s Law Office on Lower Broadway. 

* 4—At Madame Olenska’s, 5—Madame Olenska’s Apartment on the 
Rue de Varenne, Paris. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Countess Olenska, an American girl returned from an un- 
happy experience as the wife of a Polish count, falls in love with 
Newland Archer, who is engaged to marry May van der Luyden, 
her cousin. Newland and the Countess fight nobly against 
.their passion in the old New York way, fall briefly and then 
make the higher sacrifice. The Countess returns to her beastly 
husband, Newland marries May. Forty years after Newland 
takes his oldest son to Paris but does not stop to see the Countess. 


He prefers to keep his memory of her as she was. 


CONGAI 
(135 performances) 


A play in three acts by Harry Hervey and Carleton Hildreth 
from the novel by Harry Hervey. Produced by Sam H. Harris 
at the Harris Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Thi-Linh...... tee siisccvecsersccveceseveseressere Helen Menken 
j PIM BO UAT cise snlns odieicaisasiesleicledsieiacie's + ssieee0. Lheodore Hecht 
Wi Astra pedal HA cial siereleiaberaie cre ania oie cis ciaieis\ ee Riataliciate Vera G. Hurst 
PATIATAEED WV OUTST nic alvle cis ot seins ocielebesecbe ..Josephine Wehn 
PMOPKEEPEL< 2) -)yis, aie aicisicie v.06 SON, Sek ica’ s A deete lavas vies ee ...Camille Lanier 
First French Soldier......-.--------- Sinise sake Mists © seals William Boren 
Second French Soldier. . eieVoieyasetel aia ainfelcl ere isvs! svalotscerp le; traces e Robert. Toms 
Father Mehry......... BSS 2 ae ae Ot ee ea whey T. Dwyer 
Cambodian: Daricer cba sice we akic aires sideisiecels Rigs viet ciel eLeler | Kim. 
Native Soldier........ aidcicisteisintraedicislese ore OP CUE DOE ON Te ..-M. Aki 
Eadotian, Girls; .\5 5.210% Patearete often cl ere Sense NTT latherine Taylor 
First Street Woman...... areas eerie piienetehs mistcrafatieeters Blanche Collins 
Second Street Woman......sseee8+ nie ac ciaieratey iarsiate .Korena Rove 
PSOE VEATESER sida 3 ab ae aielstpaiare ba occvepspeisereleteiais’s see Marshall De Silva 
Col. Urban Chauvet. Noteielausiaistrita’ aa nsishtre Seate ti eistalsisie sre ..Felix Krembs 
FUshBabteur’. ,\sicicdesicuiecaeiales cele elena areileie: tole Charles Trowbridge 
Cape Paul SLeGrissan c\.cisjaiaio-c'sic svnlers suahe ea) ais Macntatets ..Maurice Burke 
HIGHS Howat sals paicion sldineioe voce cette ciedde aaale, aie g “Frank De Silva 
Nanette oss o..ea's Cun tae FRA ES UPC SRAM ites iste oar ...-Ara_ Gerald 
‘EBap,, sh en De premiersarntt vies eda ais. was BRO IO ORION IE Valerie Bergere 
MOMAECIy sire ieee siescie,siase deine orci Sie Rin Bie apwisias niall bone ty ARQ ide M. Aki 
Lieut. Lavergne.. Tgcnnbecacnnencance 6 Aabpe .....Harry Nelson 
Major de Brissac. EE Rie oe elute Aaa ata sim cae min mele clare a male Harold Woolf 
The Governor... eects veteceeeeectee eee se Eh Dudley Hawley 
Major Michinudeis suisau coor saieeee vdieo. pisieteretavs’ .Robert Toms 
Ae SAU OM old Me cates vee Walvis o'c einie bie ciohi.a eB eye's eisinie noes . William Boren 
Bree ISAR CHOC tie sicivials, vislelvsltsldieue Piet tePateaet Watdiee ore .James Pall 
MOVED ieee ac avce-s sie ade ieee ob ures bers rick a ‘Tl Alan Campbell 
MERIC ASE CLETAT YC Aahabsiate ie alats, csallete:araretaus inrclu/ate(cua’s|e sey academe W. W. Singh 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Pool. 2—The Street. Stung Treng. 3—The 
Bungalow. Act II.—The Barracks. Act III.—Scene 1—The 
House. 2—The Governor’s Office. Saigon. 

Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Thi-Linh, half-cast daughter of a native Annamite mother and 
a French father, loves Kim Khouan, also a native, who deserts 
ner. Thereafter Thi-Linh defiantly lives the life of a congai, 
yr courtesan, and manages, through a succession of experiences, 
to be a little revenged on life and the French officers in Indo- 
China. 


* THE PERFECT ALIBI 
(250 performances) 


A detective comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced 
xy Charles Hopkins assisted by William Keighley at the Charles 
Hopkins Theatre, New York, November 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmy Ludgrove... 
Susan Cunningham 
Edward Laverick. 


..Alan Bunce 
Vivian Tobin 
Ivan Simpson 


Bidtard Wa Carter mins sicieisicin'n\s vise vce ese voces ootisbenye Richie Ling 
Major Fothergill. ....H. Langdon Bruce 
Rate SEERN SS ghar’ sas fel posts Pec a ae tiale © a eieleis\d wre ace Mary Newnham-Davis 
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Arthur Ludgrove..........:.+. Ino doane eon Se Agen 3 Ernest Stallard 
AAIS vice Lie tatafelsle eyeieve Cate aie'e 20 Pape tN AONICING Carson Davenport 
PiiCA Malleta sree cies bislereiale one Atal done wptoentele Harry Beresford 
GRerreant’ | Mallet ws oath vsti nie suave iela teclaalamnigrataretorwleteiats Leo G. Carrol 


Acts I, II and III.—Arthur Ludgrove’s Room at Heron Place. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins assisted by William Keighley. 

Jimmy Ludgrove and Susan Cunningham are living with a 
retired jurist, Arthur Ludgrove, who is Jimmy’s uncle and 
Susan’s guardian. Ludgrove is found dead with all evidence 
pointing to suicide. Susan, who has read many detective stories, 
is not convinced. With Jimmy’s help she begins piecing to- 
gether certain suspicions and finally succeeds in breaking what 
appears to be the perfect alibi of two guests in the house. One 
was a criminal sentenced by Judge Ludgrove twenty-seven years 
before and the other a friend of another convict. 


ANGELA 
(40 performances) 
A comedy with music in three acts adapted by Fanny Todd 
Mitchell, based on “A Royal Family” by Captain Robert Mar- 


shall. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Ambassador 
Theatre, New York, December 3, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Duke of Berascon....... srje olb we dere sale ele sloininte nips (otaialats Gattison Jones 
outs Wty King: dot. (Areaciatite arenes aves rye nel cie a seinen Eric Blore 
Margaret, Queen Consort of Arcacia..........sseeee+: Audrey Maple 
QOueen Perdinande 27 elev alec os.o0 ob ofs sis tieie mints eines Alison Skipworth 
Countess, (Canin ye sideiels tlercasteratorarece ehelesereteratere meeeiainte Peggy Cornell 
Baron \Viem -Holdensags. vl sic. ctsock ene ete ee cater Oscar Figman 
Grand.Duke/ PHibertss on te cn ents eiolaleinienelaralaramietcttene/s Florenz Ames 


Princess Alestine Victorine Angela 
AJ OWS tata) Aare hn wocicreinthi oleae aletohets aes 


-Jeanette MacDonald 
-Katherine  Gallimore 


Servant viene steve sieeve .«.sJames Ray 
Count Bernadine... -..Roy Hoyer 
Phileon' Buttons yess sf oecene. -Gus Alexander 
Mr. Sneckkenberger .i.. sciaueseicicssaece ...-Arthur Cole 
she Girl from), Pondon 5,aijela soiaitis. «edicts aiecieiau the sla atlas ots Jane Manners 
Atithe, Pianossiiis svnececcoeaunes Ralph Rainger and Adam Carroll 


Act I.—The Ante-Room of the Royal Palace at Caron, Capital of 
Arcacia. Act IIl.—The Palace Garden. Act III.—Scene 1—A Room 
in the Palace. 2—The Throne Room. 

Staged by George Marion. 

Louis VII of Arcacia is about to force the Princess Angela into 
an unwelcome marriage to savé the country. Angela, in love 
with a certain Count Bernadine, rebels, but agrees to make the 
sacrifice. Then, to the surprise of practically no one except the 
cast, Bernadine turns out to be the prince. 


\ 
x 


X 
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* WHOOPEE 
(223 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts and twelve scenes by William 
Anthony McGuire, based on “The Nervous Wreck” by Owen 


Davis. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, December 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SOURED Rap eatateyare io cis Glcls arp (ofacearale wie. cie din cleave ie sie iactieieleram it Ruth Etting 
BVGPE tiaras arate foie stern Ria wie Dts we lana yas iaie oye ete mle wala leueS helena Gladys Glad 
IMG bie es crtstestcincéctplnataiesiene sie ace tins sie esas sas ae Josephine Adair 
Bist bei yeisteraiet ares) dig/eie\riels)eieje 2 ani ls\e\al eves <\eio'e a\a.e ev lniels ais Jean Ackerman 
ALICE wie te tees = otereve PPM ELA CT pipraink uoveveh oie tal acta lat nl opeteeevarct chateiaveheta Adele Smith 
PGB create ran eed ol ote)eiciera via isiste ete clala iis a(etnse-2)¢ = Katherine Burke 
Vineintay cat's cieleisisiaie'sieiciv'e's sshsieleig e, Nelslals cele cia sie sess 6 Myrna Darby 
Lucille. oe cs ees ec ce cee s se cesencscesescuner +..++Muriel Finley 
NIRV RAEN ater erate renter Talc si stare svece sistorreicistehe shelatelevorslsieve%elelels Freda Mierse 
Ad Som NCCT matleienrc Wis’ cte lc vias incl Sew ole wivieielbi viet eitcieleecls Louis Morrell 
He Radio aie eile a's 101s o\cisiacidis.cinin o)e/e'sic 9 minis esos nies. Jethro Warner 
VASA ete COME ersiehete’e Sieie Gicinin) oer avecels! lets aie. sisioie icicle mauael clei tua-cie Jack Shaw 
MBLs ct eciaycm el alerahet ya wisi sveve) Fale otatsiaaioras siete ois oy oVadendievallelaeatai Frank Frey 
MUO ette piaieisis alelets arene aah etelers: sia avallee vi ereie aveieiguemendyl evibietogerals Bob Rice 
WP AGI Meret atatayataie siupalielasaeacar si savce sofa e-cvstealaiecatsvcnsie Systsinysieveie'e-eie's Jack Gifford 
MEMO SEDI SoM etcneretcsfeSierala Sette s wieit ale. t ie belcuertaretelcleveie ove Ethel Shutta 
HEHE TENOD VVCUS sp eceGsietoreis's Sit: ssi ciclealeis evden ace va 'ere Jack Rutherford 
SAL mM UOE CATT ties aa ats <'c We aeiviacivcclas maties siehahs Frances Upton 
MBranar Groen” RdwardS. s..6 ssc evens cikabie ves eccs James P. Houston 
Rahs rie YPMNN Lich tatS aioe ai 1ele) a) ojeictalcisi vials) ayers leveroieleibie’cie;e12| avo. 6's = Eddie Cantor 
BSI emIa rae etter s ieee rs eta siatey aera rapstarn sisi evel ele)siaisiers"aeiegiy. 6s laiaimcsve,« Paul Gregory 
Tae ered ae sea calrccatevoley at alc ejye aicrer'e eleva hiseaielscavorndess,oscrhele Chief Caupolican 
METOME MUMGET WOO wreis a c0)s iops'  aieisie vin) sisieis(e ov eleiaie Spencer Charters 
RSstee MU NGET WOO since 's vies cc sic 0 ofeislen else eocisie ies Albert Hackett 
Timothy Sloane...... OH, OE aS CIRO CE IODe CGD OE EST OCCntS Jack Shaw 
Pe reese LE NVOOU 0 04y (aig '0's)is' suisse ¢ aibieve ow s)aiei6/e eee bina esidie Mary Jane 
Andy. Nab........... Poaeratey teeth Ser etetsilelcin ce solerpioe state Will H. Philbrick 
Rr ta Mare Patera ota elalalcrave eis s\4)shs eer disCeiniere uicis\ 6's, sole,ae°a/e/e) és) sla'e Bob Rice 
Rectrersaes CaPere eta theta =) vyayalcheleraiujeeicys/ei<'a/\aj\e/n\aicide.aveinieje'n overs Bernice Manners 
Tir=AvanleBivera isla tis sicisjsic om ei oie ac tae ears BC cag See Sylvia Adam 
WOR TT G4 Oo SRS A ctr E REIC aCe RCRA nee James P. Houston 
PLSSMU AAG FANN aster etple (oislaleienecsrw Ayeisis os) sicie's)oia #}Aieia-s\s\e\n/o\s nels Edouard Grobe 
PULSE eta aia iais  dichelelwitinrs tivisve\a cis sis \eie 06% stele wisie'e's edie. sole Jack Shaw 
PtRRaU Rrra sitaiareieleldiateintore @\sicleie visiecole plates viele seid wise oie Tamara Geva 
ede CSERCOLmereverile ela) a eis vat ale’ sisi in]r10 0! (o/sle) ¢: <islia:slevais sense isa sfoiaie Olive Brady 

Acts I and IJ.—On and around the Bar M Ranch, Mission Rest, 
California. 


Staged by Wm. Anthony McGuire and Seymour Felix. 


Henry Williams is in California for his health, Henry being 
a hypochondriac and awfully funny about it. Sally Morgan, in 
love with Wanenis, supposed to be-a half-breed Indian, and not 
wanting to marry Sheriff Bob Wells, forces Henry to elope with 
her. They are pursued to an Indian camp by the sheriff and 
the chorus and finally it is revealed that Wanenis isn’t an, Indian 
at all. 
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SINGING JAILBIRDS 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Upton Sinclair. Produced at Province- 
town Playhouse, December 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Red MAdariseia, nis eis) erter n'y bie etal sintcie letee ie tie ewes eilsie ....Grover Burgess 
District |Attorneys.)s\..!: vaisis o's. eno 6 HES acral Edmund Forde 
OS MGUaEher safiethccie watercress vralpialShoieveleoeeateine Herbert T. Bergman 
AVETCETS atoteve ain iels a aeiaiecetasucielalees ile cais/e’era)aipiarselle = ieletelelaxe Donal Harrington 
Gr no i5 aOR ODO PIC G RIGO OA DOD HOD ce Ta Ona Aya Samuel Schneider 
AROLE Vicialary oie ace a. visiareleis terete ieyotetetehe tia stele clelovarthe niu svelete tans Douglas Krantzor 
BOER pice Csavaistens oles isl aiblal miele otalesoub ie sis osis al @ia Spa ietecatale lesen Lionel Stander 
ADEE civic einioraiehals’aiale alec a eistotsieferatalay ural tee sie) sis7etralatateten aie Fred Boardley 
pRBre Dorn Fe 5 bs iocosa ters pele elvisieosssn wns iota oyejets Db lcielaver ensiacesia Charles Kuhn 
Ake GA PPELSON s Gielen elisiele| s/s erticlewlelsiese ejaiole(e/isisia ale lain ators Lionel Ferrend 
Orie GUT gisiatte sch siete ree bio wise vist iasace wrenciere ...Samuel_ Schneider 
BStae Levers tere vous selotensh otal cicresatevecet aie. «ecpusushaue tit loteiprbiel cosbalara ate iene teeta Nellie Gray 
A Voice .-Doris E. Troutman 
Muriel..... .-Charlotte Buchwald 
ME Hem Ba lligt arse cis wiccsvoteraleyene.§ ioisiottre tate rote evaieleterelerote ehetemcets Lionel Ferrend 


Staged by Em Jo Basshe. 


Red Adams, an organizer for the I.W.W., is jailed in Los 
Angeles during a strike and placed in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. He gradually loses his reason and in his de- 
lirium sees his trial as a mockery of justice and all the parade 
of capitalistic sins that are undermining the country. He dies 
tragically to the accompaniment of I.W.W. hymns. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 
(90 performances) 


A play by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
December 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Grantby.. -.Ernest Lawford 


Pr tise ie eye eicinlsic wie yy Wales oboiptelalt ie oh elale chstelsraieieistol etal ois) sie Frank Conroy 
Lightfoot. Alexander Kirkland 
SEA Dla rat ev aie a lenaaiost Saini aleleaca ove fetncaunraseretelelece are araliina ate ete Hugh Buckler 
Debit ie reiare coor tay rot nies vo el cis eteges aas pyar ovatetrre aera trate mialete otc Frank Elliot 
DN cinie a cies sais d oleeeeite elie slam Mowe eels ste Siareraicrare Gordon Richards 
Hlalifpearton <i 2 ojeieis av0;-ie « s\afe o\)s'n\=i¢ 9ieicie's| t\s\e’n1m/nin ie) alale's isi Nicholas Joy 
Grindle ds ¢ 2% ¢ieisfeieles acre sis eleleiais miele isle ele s\e,9 slevelelpie,e --Joseph Kilgour 
SUN TID SALE gig ee nial ncdbwid wivorckelaierey ebehartarent helire sete aaate eis vceses sf OR: ann 
Blount....... Nei auare whe oaks avers clase We ieiaislgr av avaretoneretaite eoeeeGrant Stewart 
Faulkiner..... ere laiataveletam lorena aie ghcchete aren Piatickaleletsteter erat st Charles Francis 


COSSINFtON <icie'eres'e'o tie carina ececiselesuletisies eveeeeesLhomas Braidon 
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VERE Weersieinie wb c oe cic eioinie(cisiieiitel sic %e dele’ oclcieiewiesine cae oRObert | Rendel > 


HEME enero ta rotates) Hie oi sisted nchetey sista eve eect al nisicidi wists Wiad: caste” «ta “Edward Lester 
Ns RA I ea OP Re ei oale’s ered wide aie’ Charles Carden 
Rimmel i sic,» ees s eld ns a MeeT AND ciel is avacoie oie: nieialoletpversie’e 3 A. P. Kaye 
Plimsoll...... MM aera s era ore ats eral aier Calais sated Wheeler Dryden 
Pascoe. vctces « a eS aerate ae MeN evena valence eld elaiai ets’ eiateearess George Graham 
SS tapmlesere ne tara cave, seis cla he see ya re ecolas oye aiare widevaie'e eas Lionel Bevans 


Acts i II and I1I.—Scene—A Room at No. 10 Downing Street, 
London. 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


See page 88. 


SIGN OF THE LEOPARD 
(39 performances) 


A Scotland Yard drama in four acts by Edgar Wallace. 
duced by Messrs. Shubert and Edgar Wallace at the National 
Theatre, December 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BTGLGM eee aia dare erank Biomiciete aYale w\d/etoleecalois nieiala a sig) e(@/elneanle’d Colin Hunter 
First Sub-Editor...... arattatarcl eletale intel sisictaitcahaleterarete ...Henry Jamieson 
Second | SUb-Editor . o.:5).6 siscecasscecccciae De savieiiacaecOly LHS 
TENET SIDR ENGItOL’s is bso +. 0.0, 014,¥ save SK diisie aes niet beset Harry Gordon 
PAGE MES OViareia leit e aide sisieie wiece Were Wea cte kajol eae ber orat one y Howard Stevens 
iter Ose Rissa baleyatag dara: eg Ledalowersiole bisltetioiete:s Kenneth Lawton 
Brllsmaniaec ic cteaistas va = Wa eae a ated ae ata 6 Sand SB aes James Kennedy 
BSLECEICIAI sais ors) «ato s's vies seis Evers Peitrera atalstenataper et a aler eine tareiavels Jack Rigo 

BEN wea 79) OO SES A AES IRE GORE AIG ba +.....C. Haviland Chappell 
SSE NTs AO a Ua ietcreieteteimieintayetoianeyatnteletelepvecs 4 Otto Turnby 
Collie...... FA AG AUN a ig ee Miao epee beste leo erase Campbell ~ Gullan 
Par MERA TORO eye ene) Gets aia tghs wierareidsa rca eye @icis oie 6 loleelGhole Agnew Horine 
TAU O ra dtanay ante et slalacesg Puta uatalcTevere eiale vie tale ial szsvalieisl on sla, Minyeret Elsa Shelley 
PUMANATAR a rules slcripisicieevaléiecsrsie eitinie wis.clsis taslelaels Cusine ames.) olley; 
Captain Leslie........... a tercvoceisitsfatnostel arene maotatereerete Warren William 
SUttOM dare en ere Seiatta ctoante se. AN atsi st esha vista haersiaters erere Bake Murray Kinnell 
MICE Gael tian avcye eral lc iece seca a Bee e ehaieLev cud inaetar cts ietaters ..Flora Sheffield 
Fenton..... Sinfastic Slararsledaneren ys Vet simiatetotslol tiebtlatehel sve wrath a slice Thurston Hall 
Set. Cs oO I elk BSE Sept Perry Norman 
Pa WhOR iris eG lele ac diy sie wa slesiele's alae vatotartrs asia eievecs Florence Turner 
Bill Annerley... PIMA aaa ele peme telnet areca cush walsh als sl wevwlalerenecads Ralph J. Locke 
Female Guest.......... OH LACES Sea BO aI Het mel eae Sara Allen 
mow Me nadles CAHCEE Sc iels sins 's olsievals!e\a'die.c e lale ee ais arcieuctere! .Nina Gore 
Lord Brenbutn...6...0.es. 1 AIA Bich oe OF Donald Hargraves 
JU CATNETICY:s ohne sistem awe s aiaicietale sorter rverete oats Geoffrey Harwood 
Has cE sa, 2 a ROB RIG aio NDE OES OBB AEE O DOC Ia ....-Kathleen Evans 
ASRS eee thei se tele / chs ia asa ieis Ace. nie c aisiaiaie, sco. me elise ee George Hartley 
NWAIEEL Rial cit cients: .0i rele wvats' Be Ot] CORSO UIE forces GRE OS Kenneth Davis 
Weatherly ss. sc eicic es o's lateha ctateh plate staveel =i einrale BAe Wilson Crozier 
KES aiels aia bisre saves 6 Ravatevers a Fcktncterae Ricta sierelersleis mtetetotelg Leslie Briggs 
Geer eT onatct cise eyelet cite’ cxaisiea!ars biel a|vie ie eve Ww evwie wished wale Mary Jane 
ISIS TMROOEN GS Soihcdcceccce sce ecccedee alae eet ielaeisere Roy Pierce 
MIC HANO) LIE Talore creeds sie! aie alele aleie\eieie:o\s asta east aeae Maureen O’Moor 
EUR METI aN ia eval Achaia! bh slevs\elet vaie.0\s) oles aihiagsie avd sine Norman MacDonald 


Act I.—Scene 1—Sub-Editors’ Room of The Post Courier. 2— 
Sutton’s Office in Victoria Street, London. Act II.—The Drawing 
Room of “The Kloof” Wimbledon. Act III.—The Leopard Club. 
Act IV.—Scene 1—Sutton’s Office. 2—The Fire Escape. 3—Sub- 
Editors’ Room of The Post Courier. 

Staged by Campbell Cullan. 


Pro- 
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Collie, a Scotch reporter on-a. London paper, arrives at the 
office of his paper hours late and begins to dictate the story of 
his round-up of a notorious criminal, “The Squeaker,” for whom 
all Scotland Yard has been searching for ever so long. The 
account is acted and shows the pursuit to the Sign of the Leopard, 
a night club, where murder is done by the man you don’t suspect 
and Collie finally gets the dope. 


MIMA 
(180 performances) 
A play in three acts adapted by David Belasco from “The Red 
Mill” of Ferenc Molnar. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, December 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


HUMAN BEINGS 


The Schoolmaster....... ehieenties seeseececoeeeeeeees+Philip Bishop 
BECK. eisectatainictsvn eve cinlefanera sia cee eiaiatiee Nocked seeeeeeeee-Madeleine King 
Palimybason trace ais ates tro cieeien eens Oe sarah tehereefareon easter +..-.»Ruth Dayton 
Aha ti Gettattecite men catia se eae et rd ee ..Eugene Donovan 
Av Memberot Parliament: 3.5 -0.'<. 0 sidaeie sce ce Merete William Boag 
VANOS s ctole silaeis SOOUEE CS al slevalelcovsrayelseetele siete erci eters +eee.Sidney Blackmer 
PlOn kas ctejoieais.¢-s1e ee Byehoai eieVelie lererols usin mia miokera at ereyait «+»..Vivienne Giesen 
MANIKINS 
Miiiiari. sfarteiaeiearsatieae ts ois eae a (aco ayeosl aiate siete @ -».Lenore Ulric 
AON. ose Sek oie ella testahsitchavecial Weratecehsh cate ahah ara, pews alee rea rane Dwight Frye 
MhesMushand es. e%s\. o' ess sec -Arthur Stuart Hull 
FLHe Maid ee Nahar ls wistateiarn on ate eeeeeeeesJane Ferrell 
Baccarat Scene 
A Croupier..... CHUN SEO Uanar ane Hae acre Bieversters Armand Cortes 
An Ogling Man..... acetate terse erase ahaha a oreo eee .Maurice Sturez 
Any Old) Gambler.’ cy rciiotilae daeile eee eect ate oak ene alata Logan Paul 
AL Young: Gamblers one aoe seraiorersoretatareisicrote .-..George Ryan 
A Woman with a Lorgnette.... srereternroeetelelneiaveaiaetaoeete Helen Withers 
A Banker’s Wife......... whey ayeve ia Maral ee aera eis ..Charlcie Hedge 
Ay RrenchiNoblew oman seeds ence aac eee .....Eva Barcay 
A Parisian: “Merchantsiy esis Os aan cea Seay ARS Najeeb Assaf 
AC PrIMmCessnt laste enon nah ate eee ee seeeeeeees.Florence Golden 
AY Rich) Heiress ite caeceacnc th ON aolso anioenonstians Loretto Shea 
A. Letter-Carrier.......% Stolen ieee teseecevesess+s bernard Susman 
Monte Carlo Scene 
An Old Woman Selling Newspapers........ eseeeeees+ssJane Ferrell 
A Gendarmerssvavetintions seal cee eee AGUS adOO AIG Andre Dumont 
Me) Popandy cays iaernicisecuaste nine aiaisevcvttece seesseceeeesH. Percy Woodley 
AN Cocotte Sivinte seites CPecsjapsistetarsieiars siehaiavena rete eceeceees.»Myra Florian 
Cabaret Scene 
ICN Ait er aie b tances tet eeeteeeeeeeeseceeeees+H. Percy Woodley 
His Serene Highness........... Wa Sire sneha ....Ali Ilma Yousofft 
A Gypsy Fiddler......... Romina movie +eeeee-Jah Misko 


o+eee.- Kitty Gray 
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, DEVILS 
The Laboratory of Magister 


| te rare tenet fasts nee ee cees A. E. Anson 
Malacodace.«ccsies ssc ee oteuaiaye eoceececeseeseeRomaine Callender 
IAPC ATES satel els ciclaia os lelanerctelstos niettinie 6 ives -sisleeis ove ciee Lionel Braham 
BRT AG Nts FO ea iciale uc: s\eceinvera bikie aevets, «iallaleisie abe’siess\s ‘Anthony J. Sansome 
GATSCHATIO Siig asaiet nieisereye ercyersiaceccvaie uit owen SR MOLOn EBoees Eduardo Abdo 
€ Caleabringl.s<ccccc.c ce ne BREAN ocaha7iatsisyaig: isis {his Schuyler MacGuffin 
CagnazZ2o. bs oiwicinie Biditsisraveantatehct ay re au Sia crates neers «s+.+..Jerome Jordan 
SCARUMPIIONES «cv civis.cieisvssa s eae eatesin: oecciciebdtars pat Arthur MacArthur 
MSIDICOCOO sieisyvie siaveielesieve eye asharearata vein tate etals aietavnete ..-Richard _Lambart 
Wartarelio vstacis <ivjeis)simicine Bib S0 b OA On nO aS Spins dee Allan Hale 
Barhariea. gees. cece wae ours Greta tales n ie vis eiet sigan ak STIS! pial Ss Frank Lengel 
@HIEE SHOOK. wer sic. Mien Seas soe ei BEN Us Vea erates sere Douglas F. Swanson 
GSreers LMP inia:e «sib 0 c/0\ clalmiwi etn) sioietata’e pieteduaiotensitte ie Hetieeeee ek red, Nelson 
SATAN AND HIS COURT 

His Majesty, the King of Hell..... sek oth cate ..-Reginald Carrington 
eA diate th Cate oic alate. sae teiets tiie ereaia PSI Tag Me ee Lennox Pawle 
Secretary to the Adjsitants 0: Sic casts Steevie fi Siale staves eneaie Harold Seton 
The Prime Minister......... Sosa antes Nees atts ta Charles H. Martin 
MSI SE AVE CHAIDOU AL srctart favatsuerata cia siete cremsieomievo sl eieasvereocs sate George Gardon 
Second) Arch-Devil......66ctsecccnscces raetoneeceieva .....Ben Probst 
Third Arch-Devil............ (ae RicAS oe niin ferees Perea Kraft Walton 
ipuntineeArcn-Weyiliae vic 's0) «cfs <iieeicieiviieie sein sieers Normand Constantin 
Fifth Arch-Devil..... Bree vatany aiaimicawers ale Bie ctetelstelee Sess W. Gordon Craig 
Sixth (Arch-Dewili! tise sre je kreye simone este © © oi rederick Raymond 


Acts I, II and Ill, —The Laboratory and “(Red Mill,” Invention 
of Magister in Hell. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Magister, Satan’s chief efficiency man, invents a Red Mill, a 
soul-corrupter, that is guaranteed to debase the soul of the purest 
man within the space of an hour. He calls Satan and his cabinet 
(0 witness a demonstration, brings down Janos, a young forester, 
from earth; introduces Janos to Mima, the most fascinating 
female unit of the Red Mill, and Mima makes of Janos a liar, a 
thief, a blackmailer and a murderer in record time. But when 
Mima asks Janos to forgive her in the name of his sainted 
mother Janos is glad. Thrice Magister tries to force him to say 
“No!” But he goes on saying “Yes!” At which triumph for 
the forces of good the white light of grace breaks through and 
the Red Mill is completely wrecked. 


THE LADY OF THE ORCHIDS 
(20 performances) 


A play of Parisian life in three acts by E. Ray Goetz from the 
French of Jacques Natanson. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, December 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


LLIB AD an Oe eee cee pioteretaiaarsinenncrstersastelerarat Edward Crandall 
Simone. ......006 i 
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Simone is living with Michel, who is rich, and cheating with 
She meets Henri, who is young and 
honorable, and thinks she loves him, Henri takes Emile’s place, 
Michel discovers him, but in place of making a scene determines 
to save him. He will trade places with Henri. He, Michel, will 
be the lover and let Henri think himself the protector. 
Henri is cured of his passion Simone can resume her old status. 


Emile, who is an actor. 


A play in three acts by G. Martinez Sierra, English version by 
Helen and Harley Granville Barker. 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, December 20, 1928. 
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Michedeies sites teisie sieic'c sented shoule's Seieoe at sk. AS CD CTH IES Eaters 
pe poe nga Minne avAal ies Wud nN Gekie te oy Gay Chauvenet 
Emilesns ih. o's, 36 A eiavereiaittehere ieyeiavolevecatetsea ateiany tetahtiere -Hugh Sinclair 
AE Decorator sch sek serucise oievisieeicisiv ars asaya sarees a arcie Wm. Postance 
Act I.—Bedroom of Simone’s ‘Apartment in Paris. Acts II and 
III.—Simone’s Beane hoy 
Staged by Wm. H. Gilmore. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
(92 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


ACT I 
Sister Gracia... ....scccssesececwccacseccsceenceesHthel Barrymore 
Sisters Jagliana. cies ielecare avers siclecins Liallalletele (onaree tara iet &ledetel Nae, aie Phyllis Blake 
Sister Manuela. .....:26 se 00ses aie SRB Slalgcdatla. wie ota ....Anita Rothe 
Maria Isabela....... Be ointere he taominie Pee re Pa te ‘Lenore Chippendale 
Meet Lae ito sig stave nisdore’ oie pipieereialeielscs oiaes miele) ane vlemeiere -<itiareiotere Susan Blake 
Dor MEOrEenzosiarraleinic ave ore wa eielicoie we ecccescisiic seule 's sis.e GEOLZe ison 
PTAGAM Gisiyarsiatay nial roreteis oleielacs ciavAeaV cs tote oloncre tales ietetatanroniatek Harry Plimmer 
Gabriel ch 27 sacciccc sepa ueojemio ttle stole dogo Tonieo tH had ....Ralph_ Roberts 
EIB OrdG ic sig ctaletovere's die a cine sioieloreve ots ctpietsioes rete eieiaie efeneten Vd Le LARISA eet 

ACT II 
Sister: (Graciais.s.csisissiceniocie om ereieranalels seeeceeee- Ethel Barrymore 
IMA eAritalsre'ere\eie\e, ais: stacive glee sis biaralsicle/ there eisie aromietan ete Madeline Delmar 
iCandelag a iets mrets eve clers gialeter ech Sip Via wi veges movie tecate Ernestine Gaines 
QOUNGASe aicraaearal shieichatatalere are Atacprereie lo enya: edlacer ete tantee Georgia Harvey 
Geciliangeie tail selects Sialake\ete|aNots ata’ ela) ei'e kisneiectalshaierstal Phyllis Blake 
The Dumb Gili ree es eee Sievesarctevstenstole sialainer sree Patrice Amati 
Sister Cristina....... aig lsiol a eiecs Sicisiaie ateeelaets oni Gertrude Maitland 
Sister Feliciana........ atts aieisretstare tee e+eeeeeee-.sLenore Chippendale 
EQEIGUC ais crore p's ce sinie Bie oiote melee acne ak ase sine sie ale leies eles MEC Ina Yeo LOM FES 

ACT III 
ister: Gractaiticy \epcivetewicisieleisiesleTele bias seeeeeeseses. Ethel Barrymore 
Sister Dionisia. Bia miainva erat woes SSC aoa W eee eos na eannette Sherwin 
Engracia....... ap aineiaters liars miahacaveneteetese cmrearsice en ees Jane Towneley 
The Innocent........-+. D ascr ers ielisievaus ..Georgie Drew Mendum 
PB CUita jal deidlova. sistenntscisica aisle! dave meptiyc rape ate een ceeiae Eleanor Powers 
icone Panu aan mere Nieto are Joan Carvel 
IMOKENitO's vista scece eee enin eet AGH OGD oe oad ces 7 tower 
MPOLIDO’ i, carrer erate sole ie Caco ate pe at ae elec r eee ...Elisha Cook, 


Juan de) Dios... ccs e tees acces cccecnesess cle Lip Warren Lyode 


And when 


Produced by Lee Shubert 


he 
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Wiecente Better latatata avovei dic stshcte, 8) aA er alalaiaieiplars.o\ 0.0: oles-acemate ..Marcel Dill 
PIA Giiserackste alee vitia so eld ois) ss alelsiciewsis's cies’ wi8ics sis eee Ralph Roberts 
INL ree erate le oat ivtatevauayeit sisfes o olaraievaraldle\'¢ (eis blelgisie.e slain «js Bernard Max 
SAMIR eta ceteris clans sft yin.) oh atakahsloies Gel gees cl evel eral ol elsls'slt @.b aleve Leslie Orleans 
is Pa Bia iORe wie sa sith iehasa is/Svatere misiereverefousit isis velcro a's! oi% vici.e.8\s Edward Teene 

Dated me eee caarteNa Satta spleen) sis eer ystaieua fale te niall cfera «el gacelee @ Lionel Dante 


The First Act Takes Place in an Asylum for Poor Old Men; the 
Second in a Maternity Home; the Third in an Orphanage. 

In the First Act Sister Gracia Is 19, in the Second 29, and in the 
Third Act She “ 70. 

Staged by E. M. Blythe. 


See page 316. 


THAT FERGUSON FAMILY 
(129 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Howard Chenery. Pro- 
uced by Gustav Blum at the Little Theatre, New York, Decem- 
er 22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AVEC Et te MBePOUSOT shies c's foyshe eis cca ais ala’elcia’e s GAbiSis wlegieib ices oes Jean Adair 
PRG CR UEROIL Tats va' 0’ aly olaje ovals) 6/0 e: sie a/aia d\s'a[0)8he ieys's/ Halliam Bosworth 
AVIS DU PEOUSOM rd alelevels cis en steimice hk ncccelsie alate mole eve a Marienne Francks 
UGS Rie RNS EL Uatey rcPn stare cucisl alain. get Sie a. 40s wherein shove otalio,ereve ere. t's Alan Ward 
RUPEES EE INCOL ctpietctsinlelerern vo.4. el elaleye)sudis\arevaieloiviele'elevaislatels «6 Arthur Kohl 
etry ENO CIEITI SD Ycnte af ei a/taaietalyrace To aiiaielwlere, elodassiuieie alee! yw sin icvee¥erace Rita Paige 

_ Bert Connelly...... ..Spencer Binyon 


Mrs. Sarah OERS: ...Doro Matthews 
Bill Fleming... -George N. Price 
Wap e leraa Ne ec cre cacarciojs/eiale, s/c stv ovela eve\e's a4 -Thelma Paige 
Acts I, II one III.—The Living Room at the Fergusons. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 


Rebelling against the dominancy of their mother, the three 
erguson children, Tavie, Joe and Laura, determine to live their 
wn lives. Laura elopes with Bert--Connelly, Joe elopes with 
lary Fleming. Tavie steals gowns from her employer, but is 
rgiven and marries Rupert Striker. All three marriages turn 
it much better than Mother Ferguson thought possible. She 
signs herself to a lonesome life until her grandchildren are 
orn. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edgar C. Middleton. Produced by 
Thitbar Co., Inc., at the Craig Theatre, New York, December 
+, 1928, 


fi { 
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Cast of characters— ey 
MM CM i atadGitis wise sale encapsulate Nae sat cin ea ne atte BARE O'Neill 
Charles, Earl of Aylesbrough............... ertvcececeeds Ps Wilson 
Lady Sylvia Candingtom scene ye ne ee ....Ann | Delafield 
Major Tony Barlow....... nih aoa eneiane +eeeeeeeess-Roland Hogue 
Diana, Countess of Ayleshbroughaeecs sus ter eres Frances Carson 
LEVERS ct cia eiar nts oun ae ACS AR | ae Ne -++++-Harry Lilford 
Hon. Mabel Worthington......... feeds eee eeeeeecrseese+ May Ediss 
Rositaypanlowsrevcuceyeseee Sys ata; onet eta ale ecesevel tere | p - Audrey Ridgwell 
Hon. Maurice Worthington....... sheiereiete ree aieatalls «++.Colin Campbell 
Geoffrey Hayes..../...... Savoia Stleje ciation ate eine -George Thorpe 
AMHOT EGE Neen anes OE alatels\erla ninja aldinin meres aime -Juliette Velty 
Detective Sergeant Rogers............... mistelaievane tote Marshall Vincent 
Mr. Justice TIGA TY LG aliens cis ohacoieml ans acai elc Mee Arthur Lewis 
Walliams Wiesh| AK. (Gis Ween iy uate en a eiatata avd «...Henry Warwick 
Geofticey i (Stanforth tne w. weaaince ek ce Maen Gee Jerome Collamore 
Wlerkjof the: Courts /iiie a Scene Sate Misti intel taraiciens ..C. E. Ashley 
Aubrey Matthews............. its is tere/ clamav cheesy coe cae ee F. H. Day 
George Mansons: i28.. socies ek. eiatetacans suetohers reset Douglas Barrington 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Hall, Maidham Towers, Kent, England. 
2—Lady Diana’s Boudoir. Act Il.—The Hall, Maidham Towers, 
Kent, England. Act III.—Scene 1—The Chatstone Assize Court, 
2—Same as Act II. 

Staged by Horace Sinclair. 

The Countess of Aylesbrough, desiring Allen, her chauffeur, is 
incensed when he spurns her advances. Raising great hue and 
cry, she alarms the family and the neighbors and swears Allen 
has attacked her. The jury, however, refuses to convict Allen 


and her ladyship has to engage another chauffeur. 


POPPA 
(96 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
duced by H. S. Kraft at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 24, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


Herbert Schwitzky........... teeeeeeeeesHarold Waldrige 


Mrs. Schwitzkyi. voces sdacs sighaeran iv aoe, Anna Apple 
AE JOLIC ou: Sie wtela) aig. aaveiele akele stots sige eee eee «++.-Sylvia Hoffman 
Ruth Schwitzky...... aos sreeeeeesseesMary Ricard | 
Philip Rosenthal....... iris loxeres sueawvestntstefetc wusteiat artic ceeta Edward Shaw 
MrsieRosenthalis Wie no Sees meine Gb mane be +++++.-Mara Keval 
Puricusi(Schwitzky sists leases sitege ool dae eae see.9am Jaffe 
Men) Binkel a ses cannes +ee.ee.Wilton C. Herman 
Jake Harris..... ieie wa) @ielleratevete ts evan re afer eies clita ae teet oes William E. Morris 
“Big Boyce Shapironn sco eaeucneee ier emis ...-Raymond O’Brien 
Mrs, Finkel....... PRTC STIS Fi tS APRN ant aN Ol ++++.Paula Walter 
BLS sheers syste ei alo halesesa)lela leiaie wslorer ave, ates vate fersel ote Rio --.Lillian Toller 
Mr. Schlossberg.......... ++++...Martin Malloy 
Detectives) i0 Wunare ithe ala bias So ging Morris J. Ward 
Blaaneryis decane ve sue even etd eC eee TO Nar George Sawyer 


Acts I and Il.—Schwitzky Home. Act III.—Scene 1—A Cell in 
an East pace Nate 2—The Schwitzky Home. 
Staged hy George Abbott. 


a ee ee ae ee 
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Poppa Schwitzky, mixing in politics and neglecting his in- 
surance business, is elected alderman and then framed on a 
bribery charge by Jake Harris. They get Poppa pretty close to 
jail, but a dictaphone hidden by son Herbert clears him and 
convicts Harris. 


ONE WAY STREET 
(56 performances) 


A mystery drama in three acts by Beulah Poynter, Produced 
by George Leffler at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, 
December 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Petengs siasiciese es Ar polecsieneipivigisiein’s vise hier Ross Hertz 
Wilson Garret. af eh ohn R. Hamilton 
Ned Jenkins... Carnahan, Jr. 


ee (SUENZ5 CALS res gin Eee UGE CEI Ir Eee erOpwcicrr eho oc ere Willen Crimans 
PELVAL NEON GENS psycle pis olinipniaiaipieuc @siserele paw ep ap Alfred Swenson 
Jane’ Gallaway. vv... ccc ese cccreeccnsscacvensesces Gertrude Hitz 
BATE ey ei tat GSE aise lata) Uase silanes ei wiaie/ols 0/10 alereieieiaiwielsias aie Sherling Oliver 
Wap Pa ONGE le cpaiaate cictacccT assis s)alelcle’ ed chale a: eis de afoiaborelatonace Bert Wilcox 
ad a Douinee ney qAOn an San Senna pneggonne Nanna AaAs Jean Clarendon 
MONE pose aes ekaycFolenay salen nivieicvale’s /4y4igiaiciarelasele’ ete echia J. Harry Jenkins 
Sheldon (Cy Dir a clot e e SRG OId a a Bde ocr OO OHE Ren Robert Hudson 


Ma earapeA a SEcG ects (ae seiel ais aveleers iieilelelsie/> ciey=,<.0leie\erere (oie aie Walton Butterfield 
Elaine Dorrance. ...Beatrice Nichols 
Policeman..... ..Thomas Jordan 
George Carter.. ....Maynard Burgess 
Madge Garret... ... Wilhelmina Morris 

Act I,—Bedroom in the Carrington Hotel. Act II.—Sheldon 
Colby’s Here: Act III.—Lobby and Ladies’ Room of the Carring- 
ton Hotel. 

Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 


Sheldon Colby, in the dope business, hires a girl to bring in 
his drug supplies from Canada. She is murdered and her body 
stuffed in a trunk. Investigation of many suspected murderers 
reveals the killing to have been done by a brother whose sister 
had been led into the dope habit by the dead girl. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


A poetic drama in five acts by Edmond Rostand, put into 
English by Brian Hooker. Revived by Walter Hampden at the 
Hampden Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Cyranoiide Bergerac. ..cuieeewewecesecnses eoeccker Walter Hampden 
Christian de Neuvillette «Charles Quigley 
MprcON@e MRMICHE clos cc eisis vin ceecc cece scccceesecicessienjss Louis Polan 


4 
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Ragtenesits.: vis'eisie'a Wie'viaie'e siecele'a\piarwaidiie sisseitv a siee © aie peereis CECI MIM ApD) 
N\ 


TS PBLER sole anielaverboleis nie als axe sioeare erete leis Melaiota late seeeeeese Ernest Rowan 
Dignieres yo. ade peas as bietine ies Bleeetannrors abe William Sauter 
~ Carbon de Castel. oy sioaes PL aNeiy batadatare aise alten es ...C. Norman Hammond 
Vicomte ‘de’ Valvett .i0i..be's v1. <0 oe SRE Gina ait +s++ee+.Gordon Hart 
A Marquis......... FAROE OCR OUD OGOMctte Gti Franklin Salisbury 
heciier MAE QUIS Sie ob ete accel slopeaiels'« athe reuse sie ry Robert C. Schnitzer 
Monthleurycc cits cis acinas ca ae ole Oaemlone beanies C. Norman Hammond 
Beller osesicheje go's cto ate love 'oieyei ove is whahohate lon late  meckerneneCe oeene Antonio Salerno 
MOC CLE a atarateiereevp ain eiaveuk eiclersrel oie Siarwaes Nos! srehel teh etein ote William Thornton 
WERIZY, Fei srala’ otararelsfevciet Ne aiea biota eile arate ata atte ecole ahs ake ...Francis Dears 
Brissaille....... mrevolaeie! sew atels aroun aise iota Bn Maeaars eiaaty ...Albert G. West 
AVBusy body... cc's: cn ene DO EOC AG eebieine S. Thomas Gomez 
VASSIMSKOte eR cast cc eseiesficcovers's Soren sige eanckorie +s....Robert Norton 
WAT PA Cialis) cicreicisivicisiele/asihe Cislelel aa moreveuteters esiatetstete caer Lindermann 
A Spanish Officer... . fentateiots idler Sethe lea) eietetd miata siete Howard Galt 
Gans Harold Williams 
A ANTOUG ayersts fate lovee tisha e ahora) aysiscerautetts teeeeeeeeeeeV QC. Helming 


Aan PODCEE ap ai lova vo: 8/<inis’s!xsleje-ereveleia'a are slaleisieielsjeleveraiereis piv els GAG CM EER etn 
AM .»-Edmund Voisin 


‘Another Man © 4), Ji cases oeicroy a ate als ataiaialer cts -+.Murray D’Arcy 
AMG UArdsman:.'. vovweaieweltetelee tes Secs ccs ewe sceweentephen Irwing, 

A GIT ZEN Ai icssin:3 in a'syarscoiole aieleMnele’elerab eb iebretereseve: cohen rateletsh OSED UE EMEOR 
His! Sone oy si. Vee ee ere aerate este eieieere NOtGoR NOR .-..Omar Le Gant 
A Pickpocket-...+....++. Sinlate sai elas ate eystend «ese veces Hillip) C.sponed 
Betrandoa.. j/)iv sia vies hcils iol nual ct elnvetalls Spetarstate rete ...Franklin Salisbury 
A Capuchin... ae ctr sisted latlveiv al sie biviless ‘oF abi bmw Siete Shee RE Edwin Cushman 
Alvin Proctor 

PAweS ya si2'sse es ctetelsie Ria elareiaie- ai stirs Satie secceeveceeeee 4 Egisto Visser 
Ol ee J: ack 

win S. Ross, Jr. 

POO aieh arostiaie s\sluln ny siaies sis, ele dis tio sslohe.stei sleieuneints Richards aweeace 
ORAM e hie p hie eee ieee Ole svsrovatavets so p.eepasive vecaee es lngebore Dorrug 
Her Duetinacdes ee ances sieinistatshestrevete #00 eeisieicle dieieiete sf ANNE! DOMEEE 
PAR EG Melts clevsteste vis aretersre ate inie(aivivioteets tele aeicie eaieeiy .-Caroline Meade 
An Orange Girl........ aati seehint PAN aniaveres eevee Mabel Moore 
A Blower tGirliy s! oiga veidisioese ein bra italeteteretema teen ...-Evelyn Goodrich 
AY Soubrette dee 2 50 ces bale Savesdiate arb wi eaNalal Se wince see ear Anna Lubow 
A Comedienne........ Stal») abstain ataeiistedstela'e'atetetete late lelete Harriet Ingersoll 
Another: Comediennes scieicciicedswlelceielerde cece eisaien ca Anne Mitchell 
Mother. Marguerite de Jesus....:...c.scccccedvoeee Caroline Meade 
Dister UMarthe i048 el reaiatron ne cu viehele tana ake ease acts Mabel Moore 
Pred eee: Stperstataete aletetePristenctet er erat slepeintsiet Fare tera Gaatele Evelyn Goodrich 
Gio) ol Wi dire win inlaid ou stera hie belo seid sta ential chee aie ere ee .....Anna Lubow 

x Little (CE aR Tah ecnMiea cLen hi Lae Naa ....Stella Kinsley 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act II.—The 
Bakery of the Poets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. C 

Staged by Mr. Hampden. 


FALSTAFF 
(15 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by James Plaisted Webber based on 
Shakespeare’s immortal character. Produced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn at the Coburn Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Prince Hal, Later King Henry the Fifth. vi Sardis He D. Seymour 
Duke of Exeter. w/0i@ Selelwisieblaie e/elevinceslnieje ais cleswidin eve wt Clair analog 
Sir, John, Falstaf€). cic sccccecgcecceeses sects eee sian Charles: Coburm 
PASEO He Ser oiciedeielerelcveierp orale in: elelstose sve tp ailvey ane ale evatefatete neta Walter Edwin 
Oba ois aes woselacciawle W\aKaiataheceratel ofa tele: pra chahaiemrsieieen eines Marie Simpson 
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Bardolph.sss.ssenseseecsesssuecssseeseeseneeseesssErancls Tyler 
NYM. ee seecees te cceseescccecsececesecescceeceesees Arthur Shaw 


| POG acsaieuivinavevideliccist siiescoeeccowceeee see vers ...Paul Parks 
Robert Shallow.....sssssssccsoescscceseuevsseecccsssFrank Peters 
HATO eMtbe EAC eraen eal ala dpa) aula clasela sic e ele,she/acdicisyeee.sie's.y a Harry Thomas 
LE ee EE een DOR rot OEE oR IO R PROC ..Lawrence H. Cecil 
POHECUEE etd ie Gi la'a aio lalate tela crateialase wale stoieiaie’ iislasas Nu. St. Clair Hales 
AS Sherift’s: Officer .vi5..c.'e cece ees Pea taptae alcrnataal scorns .».Henry Senber 
Nr tals foals gare eraiensiarevel stelele)ejs Gieleia arg iais ED pubeaabak ache Strudwick 
ATOtRED | TrAUeE sis. aicleiste ose aie's eile os oats i etcvalels +..+-.-Donald Black 
Mouldy........» ie cahabs sche obstoratater arate Swlateiciemne eeeeeeeesJack Shannon 
Be Eibaea chavs eraraiaiaiasel 5, a: ardl eicie alateloreisiavwins a waar . sees ee Sheppard Strudwick 
UU ea evate a clajas stareleinia Note la pine; clare visi Hilsislatsietslswinaine evict enest Coan 
POPDIE Ue cic aaie arsine tas ol Giaiaveaiardiehe ace daar blade jeeececscessRoger A. Nye 
Bt RE array le reba i Waa ori a asta garb [ae wee je lale foreland seeeeseee--Romney Fell 
A. (Herald ii 4.6: Sor aviee lara vee Les ohavare Reine (overs Sheppard Strudwick 
US TANCIG ys ais eje's! a! sie ale lofalalgisiolaie/nisislers\aielareieieos/olelets carela? BAN ic)  ELOWATL 
Mistress Ford....--+.+---- aiel eth siasistele seis alsieinie omiacen mite Mrs. Coburn 
Mistress Ragen. ia dietalats iabolerauaie shainichaitet bh atets( eer aie Marjorie Marquis 
GATES) AEE ciel a ats ele'asl #igin Gie elelelais |e Rinlelaterlolsievalele creamy ate yn: Reece 
Mistress Quickly........ SalaeaelnreCerciee aya os 9 +eeeeeee. Ethel Morrison 
Doll.. Mies eieielecotuspialsidteiatstny preielouetd oe elite heleietoiatie. gh  WELCIOD racer 
Cicely Ppt icleb ie oe oe ios aieeeas chive Pane Ruth Marion 
DAM wsigcd ssn ik iG are ERAN TAMU, wrote, sete asin cikcerai elite (ale ale «sees. Virginia Gordon 
TLC SATII chat cfazere Gave te\ GiaseseiersvoyeiBicioveiric seeeeeseeecesees Margaret Solley 
RH eset ay sek baled ois Me eiideati te dslcuAleiensce ceeuizanethAOuay 
ALAR BY. Me latelel sis, qlaccicelalaivistels > sieve & a Re eis in S\dlale sietsleve/ea ee eOma)» Gaskell 


RAEI AID er ateen lel cle'sip's cial eters aly s slapinieihie wa/eisiaiaiaia oe/aieolsinuiele ie LGIth . Gwenn 
POSES ta scala’ cite le ela tos sialereic cia sie'e aca tivves sees Marjorie. Palmer 
UVEG Pains sleralsvalulain er sialelo's o.c/sialsvalolalorpaiehnene sieielsiele evelaieceiays, «CATACE, KLOFNDY, 
IRIE hasteletetal sini siiaicre sive cicle'alais ses sieidie’s » bats 6 Slavee's weem Marcella, Henry: 
Bee Meera Meinl cictstnielsla'eie crde's ak ate seeececsceeesceseHelen Anderson 
IBETGn AUD D owinip sic.< diese alate: nis a ois bio. siovele sicle's alnisa\aica sie OnAld, black 
Henry ee a er cere aera evid Shesgreen 
John Naps....... Rvalalsiereata tiastele pass dvicisleiied ese ses eNenneth Curis: 
Nicholas’ Stugarsop)..200 ccc esteces oe seeseeeeeGatland ‘Brunton 
Act I.—Scene 1—Courtyard of The Garter Inn. 2—Before the 
Inn. 3—The Courtyard. Act II.—Scene 1—A Road Through a 
Forest. 2—Interior of the Garter Inn. Act III.—Scene 1—A 
Room in Ford’s House. 2—Outside the Inn. 3—The Courtyard. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky and Henry Stillman. 


Falstaff interludes from the Shakespeare dramas woven into a 
connected tale with several songs added. 


THE RED ROBE 
(167 performances) 


A romantic play with music from the novel by Stanley Wey- 
man, in three acts. Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MW TICREE ee tuialvain sic Aidie ¢« «)s\a p.c.elss cite evlisiclsasevins s Marjorie <Peterson 
Lieut. Roland De Brissac.......s..sse.eeeeeeeeeeee+.George Dobbs 
Captain La Rolle......... parerctat® signe les cdwalele esiealeabarnett barker 
RPCTOMIE Sai Micisls stiles bcklsiecalsicc ed sGdscariedevvclecse barry Lupino 
1 i TC sa RE a aN Arbuckle 
"| ee errant es ical catnnvonciees + sHOSey Dolan 
Marquis Dé Pombalaese. sss... .ccccccccsecvcccscscceenRoy Gordon 
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De Fargis..... eeaatee den eee -Gerald Gehlert 
Gil De Berault. ..Walter Woolf 
BEES Con eae ee - Violet Carlson 
Renee De. Cocheforetssvsviwc oases vce censesecess vi Helen Gilliland 
Sit John Blant....:).0)ssace ns cee -John H. Goldsworthy 
His Eminence, Cardinal Richelieu......ccceesccccccucce Jose Ruben 
RSIAF) POSEDHEs\c< sina celoinclavoeice ele nii0,6 sfdielojalas.s ule cevaniae e Beggs 
ekeeanses CoLrpesty sis. fsck ea stele telolo ciclo le eee ward Orchard 
Maids in Cafe Zaton............ ++++.Sally Coakley, Alice Kennedy 

ell Moran, Grace Driggs 
Elaine, Countess De Cocheforet......cccccevcceccece Manila Powers 
Henri, Count De Cocheforet............- «eeeeeS» Herbert Bragiotti 
Lieutenant Manet..............0 Asdiducueocdca ++ee.Charles Carver 
IPYANCOISe a's 00s fo GAOUD CHELAN anOSE secceeceseeeeesstiugh Chilvers 
merceant sMalpas.iais esas kas oh ocho Gre Sint ae ie Fred Von Golisch 
CARTAN CANDID as ots ini iataletarc s/s) eisist olavoie ele a eieis sipiatelata eeeeeeees+Charles Froom 
Are Cotirtiens sis danaaedesoducae ce Saistaioielwre wien eferasees Ernest Goodhart 
The King’s Chamberlain............00 dinigioiaint! siiianetere Ivan Arbuckle 
PE GUIS AR HUGS Ee ops ash a nae nG ash nineR eee -..-Edward Marshall 


Act I.—Cafe Zaton. Act II,—Scene “I—Room in the Chateau 
De Cocheforet. 2—Park of the Chateau. 3—Garden of the Chateau. 
Act III.—Salon in the Palais de Richelieu. 

Staged by Stanley Logan. 

Gil de Berault, soldier of fortune, pardoned by the Cardinal 
after his arrest and conviction on a duelling charge, undertakes 
the arrest of Henri de Cocheforet, leader of the Cardinal’s 
-enemies. He manages the capture of De Cocheforet and for 
romantic reasons lets him go. De Berault is properly rewarded. 


* BROTHERS 
(199 performances) 
A play in three acts by Herbert Ashton, Jr. Produced by John 
Henry Mears at the 48th St. Theatre, New York, December 25, 
1928. 


. Cast of characters— 


Drs GeneiHoldent ect. san aero esiecaee .+-.Ben McQuarrie 
Dr. Calvin Moore...ecoee. William Ingersoll 
Dr. Leslie Stevens.......... -William J. Kelly 
Judge Naughton.......... sehity +++-James Seeley 
Bessi: Naviehtons; wslececarieer ae cee es .-Clara Palmer 
ROMA MOOK erisele Cie ewla seein hae aie eee -Grace Menken 
OMY .e SOON MR cn ciaats a Oo eiheep AS E MS iene ...Matt Briggs 
PGLS a Ovi Sins Ristiielatere'c iGreen aloe eee Se Ashley Cooper 
Margderite, avis telc's coe Sateen Cuneo Rita Carlyle , 
SPORGE. ielec isaac tec iiela ee eee eee ree ee Lloyd Carleton 
Bate aes diese acejalslsie aya ates ee ec et Te Sake Gan ee Gene Byram 
SBT i Sees male acces hers ays el Siete Sao en PE Russell Rockwell 
ADT WiOlCOtt cis setae stave see SIs ros See ne Irene Shirley 
AN: chele! «6 /sia: bie: se io\aheleyeieies esi ata) e/ofetayelelsielate ere rel aleaneyn Cie ee Alyce Dera 
A EAST CST SEAS Priel COR EI che) Hs einen OC a Cy Gut Rosemary King 
Re RETA AL EI reheciaare ans da aiaie; 9 eu Sieralee ely Wales ptaiei kcal Eugene Williams 
Setaet ike svalietatatstebeiel dim atdia’ ehalat shales d Sulla eeia elo ents Luke Conness 
obert Naughton 
Eddie Connelly t sts; viwie:aleleha steissnr piaialsisievareisvelneie sista Greene Bert Lytell 


Prologue-—Corner of a City Club. Acts I and III.—Judge 
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Naughton’s Home. Act II.—‘Oily” Joe’s Place, Along the Water- 
bey ane by Arthur Hurley. 

To test their theories respecting the effect of environment on 
character building three physicians take identical twins and place 
one for adoption in a cultured family and the other in the slums. 
The boys grow up, the sheltered one to be a lawyer and dope 
fiend, the other a friendly east side boy with ambitions and 
ideals. Murder is done, the east side twin is accused, the west 
side twin serves as his lawyer and effects his release. The west 
side twin is put in a sanitarium to take the drug cure, the east 
side boy takes his place in the cultured family and wins his 
sweetheart. Fortunately the drug addict dies. 


SAKURA 
(7 performances) 


A play in three acts by Atherton Brownell. Produced by 


_ Walker Whiteside at the Belmont Theatre, New York, December 


25, 1928. 
Cast of characters— 
DES ba ieteteelshedive ctclelelais cisisisis 8 aieislete a/eie'e nie ialaleteleterevavelststate’s Michael Rale 
BVA CSaU LE MRCAT LET atsiareceveys, aie) et piesa) alu/euayels oe aiave\erel ajcvayera,s Lulu Mae Hubbard 
Rie Lac enmiala stseaeiten sy arctaiecseat tact ora fe alse talcisisiavevsaipieiein cre ole's Carl H. Vose 
ire POs Protas tia atnenl akc aitieie bis s.Wie.cls aye pelts aciecie‘scelse. se mae Franc Hale 
ALE IMMA ON iete e185 aoa ters. siels ee Liles eoarelleleracc le.a-e svainess Hugh Huntley 
Roca OT LGIIAL cicia static ls Vistek as sei ovis cleieaiecle weg’ Charles Penman 
RQ DGT EWE HEI LOM erelalevare cto dvAc\o Cidisie vie /e'a\eieyeiece'sne aid vle. Alexander F, Frank 
Wie ete eater ei inciota ope tcle%p afnle evs: alvve)ninle;y'w\(al e/a sia cies wAbic-ete William Dunne 
Rp pRRS TMCS Ee Da Irn ahelis ite josie atlcla/aysials/s’ eaten v. e\leilstova elavevbiwcehe Richard Ranier 
RITES: MIANCTOMO VITALATC. «oc cievelsieye  vie'cie viele s (arn ale's Walker Whiteside 
OES Tey 0 See GARRET MeO DGD GeO e DEEL TOR ares Frank Henderson 
O’Susime. .. 0. ciewee neva VT es Oe ia cnveie re Catherine Proctor 
DOA PRRNOR latatetaieiclelohisiaicisiavals a2 dieie seis be ais'e ta cee deve os Deen Belmore 


-Don Currie 
“Elwyn Eaton 
Ho aeNMRE UC SRIASUL ethan oy cers ieielatates 6 a0a's al aie ae* njecei oe ere ei Slefesk Manart Kippen 

Act I.—Verandah of the American Embassy, in Tokio, oon 
Act Il.—Wura Zashiki. Act IIIl.—Omote Zashiki. Act IV.— 
Garden of the American Embassy, Tokio. 

Staged by Walter Whiteside. 


Prince Hagane, upholding the honor of old Japan, uncovers 
the plots,of a Russian under-cover man, Alexei Ivanoff, retrieves 


‘a secret treaty and prevents Ivanoff from running away with one 


of Japan’s fairest daughters, Onda Sada, who is thus left to give 
her love to the Prince. 
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HOUSEBOAT ON: THE STYX 
(103 performances) 


A play in two acts by Kenneth Webb and John E. Hazzard. 
Produced by Ned Jakobs at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 


December 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Charon, Ferryman of the River Styx. 


..Blanche Ring 
Virginia Watts 
.Jessie Graham 
- Mitlicent Bancroft 

..Mary McDonald 
....Pauline Dee 
-Helene Arden 
.Georgia Gwynne 


Helen of Troy. 


.Bertram Peacock 


..Sam Ash 


JOSEPHINE ye .sies:eiahaeie ...Marion Stuart 


Sir Walter Raleigh... 
Catherine of Aragon. 
HATS Fae ES OLE Y 12.72) e:0.5) yore Aue (p| hale tolinfateroierajoslieVe pis ateeinion sistata! Sueps E 
Jane Seymour.. 


PMs erOl TCI VE!S seiaiirecls tae slo we) eleld hace lace oe otploteraltirnteareleeetcoie Gl 
..Myrtle Arnette 
Katharine Porter 
..- William Danforth 
Richard MacAleese 
.-John E. Hazzard 
MacKenzie 


Katherine Howard. 
Katherine Parr. 
Henry VIII 
A SECVants nis cicre,s cela 
Captain William Kidd 


Cle opattars. iiatsares cise Alice 


Hal Forde 


‘Dorothy Humphreys 
dith Britton 


oria Clare 


George Washington......e.e.eeeeeees i ....Cliff Heckinger 
pone USE orang h'sieccraiaveiwia, eve eroner ete eGisters ok ote oR: Maurine and Norva 
Wapoleoatt.:. s)0 cc,s cis elelocieiete Mauss listers Teal ars raya Johnny Fields 
1 OS GUAM Sot col 600 cs PMP Pie OAR tt OE aa URE Racy hie Harry Bates 
Nero jas vitende eleva tale) mPetrap ebuild saat wtralinl Meats ant ota ce Harry Hermsen 
MSHAKESDEATG sivjere soisteie.aite pie ieckipietues ecards skates John Osborne Clemson 
POR PALL ite shepavereinyetss/eialava Sishere icuwilhiend| sal sieaauerarereies jars Richard MacAleese 
Captain or VP olicg wchicies cs cleieveutilstoeiaiaisressone eioters Dorothy Humphreys 
Colkurnab ussinyce seis ole sine satein costeleie os tacorer sip iotapevalaybhstndat ye ete Johnny Fields 
“A IN Gala ig Bs eee etere Mlcharaaatoca taal Sivoye loreal gp is halk Peectatenee ....Cliff Heckinger 
SherlockssseVolrnes tts saceis niciolaieialeierscatereusieelaracs oh aor eterspelens Charles Gibney 
Specialty Dancers.......... Ere eee Al. Jordan, Vera Clarke, 


Petra Olsen, Dorothy Humphreys 


Act I.—Scene 1—Charon’s Ferry on the River Styx. 


2—Grand 


Hall in Henry VIII’s Castle. 3—Tree of Knowledge. 4—Snuggery 
of the Houseboat. 5—Houseboat at the Dock. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Deck of the Houseboat. 2—Street in Hades. 3—Snuggery of the 
Houseboat. . 4—Lookout of the ‘‘Gehenna.”” 5—Wheel of the 


Houseboat. 6—Fog. 7—Houseboat, Ladies’ Day. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


The ladies of Hades, including Sappho, Queen Elizabeth, 
Delilah, Cleopatra and the Queen of Sheba, are curious about the 


houseboat where the men hold their stag parties. 


Investigating, 


they find it rather a jolly place, but soon tire of it and are glad to 


get back home. 
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BACK SEAT DRIVERS 
(15 performances) 
A farce-comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced 
by Roy Walling at the Wallack’s Theatre, New York, December 
25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


DEE AVY AUS OD ei ajoia's) a.0:nlelv &) o/aieroyorwia, © siete. A aliaiaravetataval qd ee/slavetann we 5 John Litel 
UE StS Y EES OMT atalc t's ohare} olarc'len ai atene ie divisiove ripve vere, etolecmteratass Sylva Farnese 
SPECT oT URITE Sic) clois ols, s/cipreile mts vie laa elarstpfervieretareicleiele:oi@'s Len D. Hollister 
IVE MMOLE At al eae sie ahe\'e so cigibl gen iW sree) or ereranal caare ele Tabatha Goodwin 
CUED DERE GOPOREL sre eies ce « lnicieie isis! aia ofajeavesoueleinisiversie arenes Hugh Cameron 
AMADA EITC 3) 26 Ciniais Ais Siovolets Aiotuasalehd w\W'aTadteis; scale Se ee ethan Cyril Ring 
Miss ENED Ds Step Herts’! ...!c\e.o\0/sis) o's e/steversie,sereie- «ais aeie Batt vols Grace Huff 
BUSS erepaRISII Berota hes aera spin. stone) scuscrolele el ow ocaieed ale siace Mneree Olga Krolow 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living-Room of John Wilson Apart- 
ment. 


Staged by Len D. Hollister. 


Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Moffet, believing their husbands are 
unwisely led in investments, organize a fake company into which 
the family savings are put. Their fake partners, however, turn 
out to be crooks who would have run away with the money if 
the husbands had not been clever enough to stop them. 


HELLO DADDY 


(198 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Herbert Fields, lyrics 
by Dorothy Fields. Produced by Lew Fields at the Lew Fields’ 
Theatre, New York, December 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


US SEC RAT (a a stelaiolelein's ave) 0) nis/eisis(e «cise sia's ols oes ete ge Florence Earle 
vot MAIREED oe Sietmotaia ciate) sisicievs le c/a siplsicalt.ensisieieiele ele see Betty Starbuck 
Rae OC ee Maia terh es wide Cinta aie alc to ace Widccs eles a-siele awe Marjorie-May Martin 
EMA E Cat Tene a Velderaiataiae st ie solace eleje '< eco s'e owe o's nie/ele Dorothy Roy 
EDEN Ct ENE eT RNLtis1 aya fala CUaTavens cise ccave (ela ie 7alels Sieicia'ee ble « 00 '¢ Ginwe Ethel Allen 
Perret antes cinie'slathisttreisiach is sieve Vo wielelseislo esis ve Elizabeth Crandall 
PIRI 22508 RSS Ee a ae Se Dorothy Croyle 
TASIENT OMY CESBUMOEEs«/« ia's)tieibias v,e)019 sien sisieei eee ... Wilfred Clark 
Lawrence Tucker.........i.00205 .Allen Kearns 


Connie Block.. 
Alice Fischer 


Helen\.c... 5 5. ..Wanda_ Gall 
Noel Burnham. .».-Billy Taylor 
Edward Hauser. Baik) ote bias cts George Hassell 


RIERA ES STATI a /claisi ele si6is'eisve\ole alo\caca siacg 6.6 a0 0:0)6 «0's Madeline Grey 
Mote TEM GARIN ASI ce latsislsysis)s eisieialn eb elsieisie is als ne'elne cee Carroll Glucas 
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Helene Ty SS i a 
Gertrude Ke so cep ain tis weiee 00 wslimee' oe Metafeleyarioetatete are Giersdorf Sisters 


Marguerite : 

Act I.—Scene 1—Before the Cedarhurst School for Girls, 2— 
Club Car of a Local Train. 3—Reception Room at Block’s. Act 
II.—Sun Parlor at Block’s. 

Staged by John Murray Anderson. 

Henry Block, Edward Hauser and Anthony Bennett whose 
wives run the Purity League, discover that. all three have been 
paying a dancer they had known in their youth a weekly allow- 
ance for the support of a child she told each of them he had 
fathered. A sappy boy visiting the town is mistaken for the 


unhappy offspring to the embarrassment of everybody. 


TO-MORROW 
(11 performances) 
A play in two acts by Hull Gould and Saxon Kling. Pro- 
duced by John Ashley, Ltd., at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


GLACE ric tatie. stoke. wraaiavorace avace, creretoceyalelec ata ane Wine (dior wie eee Jessie Busley 
PAO MDEL ES aie oaks etee oral shai saie alavotstoyeiaipre piayaliciohice ois ate mtetee Clyde Fillmore 
Tele tian tienda ate ste slope tiers olsieiavecehs lava ieee’ wi'elaiies age celstntanaerweereces Mary Loane 
HA TIS SEK steelers le Croveievclaveiaislecaieeernreiel e/wtelsiaeietecacstteloe niet Harold Elliott 
Litt reach @ aM RRS MICE iony TU BOCOGME oie HeroDibito cic Bruce Evans 
Perot) Vi itherscrcriaiee v opevalevenstaielcvelnierstensie) aceleteisletentiotaele reenter Walter Allen 

BbV ta owele Kathleen Mulqueen 
PRUE O MGs arezsts (ofaters ssieietel sit elalee (aie ciniarele atntaaelersteaietctes Carroll Ashburn 
RIVENH CLV 0) siete “arte ctarnliete re un yslevsrene fe sveteleri on ap piney ene vasavetaret arate Fred Irving Lewis 
RRAGTO eh OOCKALOL wishes sina aces oldie fosatniels otevohs/cleioveraceretaint ieleretcle;s Joseph Parry 
Arant: Ada Foie) o es wis sisieis)ele1o.ais (\n) are siwya\aloivi oluiele/s/e/e)6)s/01s Margaret Arrow 
Spanish VSing enna sisal e ata miner wiieceselwelebeca ste bereicte eres Joan Sudlow 


Acts I and II—New York Home of the Brown Family. 
Staged by Philip Bartholomae. 


in New York, communicating with their friends by television 
and radiovision and doing all their traveling by air bus. Charles, 
a friend, tries to steal an electrical patent from Prof. Withers 


and elope with the Brown daughter, Helen. He is defeated in — 


both projects. 
CAPRICE 
(186 performances) 
A play by Sil-Vara, translated and adapted by Philip Moeller. 


~ Produced by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
December 31, 1928. 


f 


In 1982 the Browns are living on the roof of Excelsior Towers | 


\ 
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Cast of characters— 


Counselor Albert Vion BEchardt.\. 2.6 civscissccccce cocci aie Alfred Lunt 

| AcWDelicate: Wady.)/i in lew se s50 ..Geneva Harrison 
VETAU ENA a le ele vasehelyisie ose) ewe alee aes aroline Newcomb 

PEDO IDOCCOR a iislclersiseie v veicietMinateals 2 cle 8 clever! Searee ear Ernest Cossart 

SE Rapaphim ater ents Vonate eye mimes start elaalsrcl seis sisi Sit A/a) eceieldvaie ere Leonard Loan 

MANELALLD Gh ecelei Sal afalayeve,SiciePeletel ech Brace eee ere aisle colelale BinHe idols ss ste Lily Cahill 

MiBatN Of TASER ss aioe cies teaaract erelaeargiiie sie svaralalacesture Bale Lynn Fontanne 
ROPORE Stereo ars visie elotida waitioiplens's 60g oles diets Sreiatels Douglass Montgomery 


Acts I, II and III.—Counselor Von Echardt’s Study in Vienna. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Albert von Echardt, hearing from a former mistress, Amalia, 
that their son Robert has reached the age of 16 and is in need of 
a father’s counsel, is moved by curiosity and the paternal urge 
to take his son into his home. There is, however, the objection 
of his current mistress, Ilsa von Ilsen, to reckon with. Amalia 
and Robert come, Ilsa runs away to the Bavarian mountains. 
Two weeks later Ilsa is back and solves Albert’s difficulties by 
permitting Robert to make love to her and then telling him of 
her relations with his father. Robert and Amalia leave in high 
dudgeon. 


LADY DEDLOCK 

(40 performances) 
A romantic melodrama in four acts by Paul Kester, founded 
on the novel “Bleak House” by Charles Dickens. Produced by 


Murray Phillips and J. J. Leventhal at the Ambassador Theatre, 
New York, December 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


TP RELAC LOTR ESIC CO Ua toler syalays/cie eiave/e sie. ¢ ae ieié/ore-ais\ oi eiereig.aeinsy Hubert Druce 
MreGuppy sss 0ssse<n aiegecis vis breiatele gira vas nes Francis Compton 
VON ant SEVCAIOC KC clvig:crsialcteroreissleipisiestiovs sens 'Writeis isle sieve ere ove Ethel Griffies 
BONER Spear er Rae Raat os cssrolal oie alee, Six levelese/s lee:Biota’sleiav alesis aiahe ove Robert Vivian 
Mary, Lady Woodcourt. c. 2.0... ccscccccsnaenecs Katherine Lorimer 
PR UICEN ND CCIM: sein a asietaipvels osalseinve s ayaisl clears etle/ savers «010 Robert Harrigan 
Dir Leicester, Dedlockeryc, ce ceicicise ct veclvewsine oes St. Clair Bayfield 
[EGU odace 5 hn Aono Saber DOUBIEDOHEE Sp UDO HNC OCOEeO OE William Eville 
OCCU METOOLUAL yo slclcYols%)els:sveles's'dc,014 alsin evelvie eiolsieie.eieca Frances Moran 
Pa TAREE OOMEAM al ela ial ee le.nieleka ele airs cjeleis is: Goeie ayelevce'e ce Charles Campbell 
Sec MBER OKA CMC tac cai oe fatcteninie\ o aya%e,aVclieyP0/a) olfeieiace\iw ove. were Margaret Anglin 
ERSTE CHRRE Ta Cis ate Tolel color a hina @io'@ 1.0/0 oid sis iele/eleldo.e ofsis's.s'e Margaret Anglin 
RS BAT TMP NOYIis ie c-s's eieisc olriale sis 0 sic aegis echeadissee John Ivancowich 
ERP OCEAN DIONE wy aie ciaisto\c siajeisi vials c)e\.e viers opie ciao wieis cis Edward Cooper 
Mares PARTE VCO st ysane a eia'e tive levered, ,vle\ ei s\ptelais ale/eyaie-erc ici Thomas Holding 

BEHORESSUMIMICES ONG <(siejace cicls'e ss 0s sieia eee sien aac Margaret Shackleford 
qe Dee PRS cheer erst eel ials vw levers ia; Siviai Gcoloie''s apis @veloinis''s wig Charles Cromer 

He Duchess iof Lincolnshire. <... 660.0. tess sen culne sees ow Esta Rollo 
The Duke of Lincolnshire........ .. Patrick J. MacMahn 


Sir George Barberry.. ....Charles O’Neil 


Constable Neckert. ..Edward_ Cooper 
Constable Gregory Francis Compton 
MOTE MPENO Save cristata ciele!slalelcie'eio slela\e «\ejelstu'e o{sjs cists ciale\ole)siatd Charles Dill 
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& 
Act I.—Ghost’s Walk, Chesney Wold. Act II.—Scene 1—Street 
Scene in the Slums. 2—Drawing-Room at Chesney Wold. Act 
III.—Drawing Room at Chesney Wold. Act IV.—Scene 1—Out- 
‘side the Church Yard Gate. 2—Street. 3—Park of Chesney Wold. 
Staged by Margaret Anglin. 


At Chesney Wold Lady Dedlock is faced by the discovery of 
her husband’s solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn, that she is the mother 
of Esther Summerson, the fiancée of Allan Dedlock. She had 
thought her child dead. Mr. Tulkinghorn is murdered myste- 
riously, suspicion points to Lady Dedlock, and, though innocent, 
rather than face the disgrace of a trial, she kills herself on the 
grave of Esther’s father, Geoffrey Hawdon. 


THE STREET WOLF 
(8 performances) 


A melodramatic comedy in three acts by Hyman Adler and 
Edward Paulton. Produced by Hyman Adler, at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, December 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Chick Lollipop..... 
Watters) c ds cists 
Mike Sullivan. 
Abe Fitzpatrick. . 
Mary: ,Taylor.:.). 3... 
Florence Wainwright...... 
Monikecbestertcsmecuoce sect oe 


Phelataisibievaleselsratatebe sue Eddie O’Connor_ 
S arateietocais Jack Byrne 
Walter Jay Wilson 
tee ane Jacob Frank 
Katherine Raynore 
.-..Mabel Bunyea 
.-Cornelius -Roddy 
...-Richard Beach 


Mannie: Wilton cave Meenas tia en ciate ae ae Grace E, Durkin 
Dorothy Hansen’ (Pufhie) Wiccan alates eek eed oniee Peggy O’Connor 
Chigi Edwards jelseiys ae ce cut oe code Lee Edward Roseman 
IME OW AltOHe smae meeuis Satake nmoaannicen Ome Max Von Mitzel 
Oicer cs Riordan20) (5. ace ts cet leanne aeRO ene obert Blake 


THE MARRIAGE BED 
(72 performances) 


Ernest Pascal’s dramatization of his novel in three acts. Pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris, at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Gilbert: “Reid, 2s ooh ca sete ...Edward Emery 
aul oko tcoe oaks AON ge oR ene Ren G Tip iM Be ee Naat BOUT a Ann Davis 
Geeily (Reid 0 oes, Helen Chandler 


€ ....-Edwin Stanley 
Caroline 1Reidiss Gents hiessaisec eb cenke .Elizabeth Patterson 
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PIMOS AUROCESS sce eiete cis cisiidns ot he tee ed od cee Harriet MacGibbon 
ROVE PO LUDMEDG ts lola ei bis cee oa ose, oon.dis bac bis case ne g eaiwie Ernest Wood 
GEGrmeU GV din (en cisiiveiiiinss cine bss secs vece> Drateleveeiate Allan Dinehart 
RU HEA Sate LIS CNHCG Vitale pi tlaraia ics «\0\erd'a\ore,« sislc/aie\a\eis 4 cin.s v'o.0 Helen Flint 


Acts I, II and IItThe Home. of the George Boyds. 
Staged by Robert Milton. 

Mary Boyd, knowing that George, her husband, has been 
having an affair with Christine Kennedy, refuses to let the 
knowledge blind her to her contract as homemaker and mother. 
She refuses to give George a divorce until she discovers that her 
own sister Cecily is also carrying on with a married man and 
cannot marry him because of an equally stubborn wife. By the 
time Mary is ready to grant the divorce George is back home 
pleading to be forgiven. 


THE GUINEA PIG 
(64 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by Mr. 
Sturges at the President Theatre, New York, January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Tom eree ert av s-aysiavafora) ave Gtaisic. sca aielaible ale \eie eld 6s) p's wiaieie'sle Rhoda. Cross 
PYCE HCHO tes sialels wide rcivieyas'e via/att vicsie ae eyalatiw'eud eiblneis Robert Robson 
POP IMMMPS AUD AIeEe a ele tehd ore: S36, 8's: 4 arhilae sale a loie ele Wyulssd wile 6prote Alexander Carr 
TUES Te MONTEL UPL ts venlare is feveiiels 5/4: 0itave ata ajojeswielele er dialer esate eraveies John Ferguson 
MOL GH RCAMIND ce iy le Mis afeidiee'e)4.a\n eles! divje dyare's\ o's eleleieid ea.0.9) Ruth Thomas 
Rea acer MARTINA wt Chia) sie} 12 o/ete' oi sis: diavm ol sieve) siaye gfe aie dla. ece John Vosburgh 
MEE CATT TELM AEG 10 theo aye o.0-Cuctese. © 6 de) si app i8's)ele's w elaiw aiacsie a Mary Carroll 
pecans operate cate iis corststacais /o, visrevaso siclaivio.caisieiaue sialon siose Andree Corday 


Act I.—Office of Sam Small. Acts II and III.—Mrs. Howard’s 
Living Room. 
Staged by Walter Greenough. 

Sam Small, play producer, tells-Catherine Howard, playwright, 
that her dramas will never be convincing until she herself has 
experienced the emotions of which she writes. Catherine decides 
to practice a little and grabs Wilton Smith as her “guinea pig” 
or laboratory material. By the time she has her emotions cata- 
logued Catherine is in love with Wilton. 


DEEP HARLEM 
(8 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, book by Whitney and Tutt, 


lyrics by Homer Tutt and Henry Creamer, music by Joe Jordan. 
Produced at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, January 7, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— pane 


~ 


Andrew Bishop : Rosa. White 
Chappie Chappelle Juanita Stinnette 
Salem Whitney Mabel Ridley 
Homer Tutt Neeka Shaw 
Columbus Jackson Marietta Warren 
Sterling Grant Mary Welch 
ohn Mason Louise Williams 
illiam Edmondson : Mary King 
Billy Andrews Alice Gorgas 
Howard Elmore Carrie Huff 
Cutout and Leonard Inez Glover 
Ivy Black Gertrude Gardeen 
Virginia Branum Lena Wilson 


Staged by Henry Creamer, 


VERMONT 
(15 performances) 
A play in a prologue and four acts by A. E. Thomas. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan, at the Erlanger Theatre, New York, 
January 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


haimesieRelden ac tose So ee Vee ae ae eee +eee--Allyn Joslyn 
Honey Garten estas «dain cea cates -John T. Doyle 
JANE FOCIMEIM ee colt c bele en dace ee .-Kate Mayhew 
ASG CALLE Sy ci araislatsaidi comer olen cid Cele ...Phyllis Povah 
NOR am @atletin< rere aewaltn comicire ara en aon ae Thomas V. Gillen 
IRL EST Wigs 305 Tg ce a PR: Sei SR a RE Les a aN Wel. Dt alent eid Harold Healy 
ELA SOM ctetarsnei rosa stare sin) elerd wislaa sly ues duis rama MER Theodore Newton 
DONOVAN ira talsie> Mace ioe cet Haye ai tear ails ale Ree Rie ae Jack Williams 
Charles Carters crsle,vis hie ive Asher siabaivow aitieictetig aheae aoe ae Frank Rowan 
PALE Hale year's satasarefataitiniets ohio assis Ree ea Rae Mark Sullivan 
Mohereow aller. .cccacs elccaesbeiene Acne Re ee Ring Thomas 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Carter Homestead in Vermont. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

For generations the Carters have been honest and law-abiding 
citizens of Vermont. When prohibition starts rum running 
across the Canadian border Henry Carter is sorely tempted to 
shut his eyes and open his old barn as a daylight hideout for the 
bootleggers. He finally takes a bribe of $50 a week, thinking it 
will help him pay for medical treatment for his oldest son, who 
has been blinded by bad liquor, and send his youngest son 
through college. Ann Carter, daughter, induces her father to 
give back the bribe and recover some shred of his self-respect. 
Before he can do it he is killed in a fight between hi-jackers and 
bootleggers and his young son is jailed. 
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POLLY 
(15 performances) 


A musical version of David Belasco’s “Polly with a Past,” in 
two acts, book by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, music and 
lyrics by Herbert Stothart, Philip Charig and Irving Cesar. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein, at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York, January 8, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Clay Cullen..... ; eseeeeee- William Seabury 
SSAA Grate volelaletp aia leistele’el ere aletsie/a\s;sie ciaiaeisisteloletneis evstatetsys) ieee ate Marion Saki 


Bettye cohiehres.« ...Inez Courtney 
Harry Richard Harry K. Morton 
PES ELANCE TIES aoe ccc Sic Caley ok a ROM claia oem ce MEP Hd cakele one t June 
Bet OMECLONS aisrand ovale kioiej aor stalsl amin satw.vrs aeTals larmietdieeones seh ala Alonzo Price 
PTA GAG EES Elbe Stic iaiatcialoieicia cicisis alaervists ea Nerninie:aiaverstensinie sis eiaciars Fred Allen 
Reese AV CLUDE ALLO poeta oll six fe danrerele)atdia c/eicieieivtalecsic lh sictests aver bjatere John Hundley 
APES ING TAL oe < Sretciaiwia/sievcia.leoreleiee oiaje cimeren Sicigisiats a\slsibiio Lucy Monroe 
POPS Py ARI EMC acter cig los ialeis nieiSielorats aia teiclerseteiclti cece ae el Isabel O’ Madigan 
Prentice Van Zile.......... Wiafateraje aimee RA sion ep close Charles Esdale 
NSA PIVEN eerrene letcpavataes worarerica eve evek ain poietic aiaiia chara abalais ve cisions Tudor Penrose 


Act I—Scene 1—Aba Daba Night Club. 2—KEditorial Room, 
Hampton Bee. 3—Southampton Golf Club. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Garden of Mrs. Van Zile’s Home in Southampton. 2—Railroad Sta- 
tion. 3—Spanish Inn. 

Staged by Jack Haskell. 

Polly Shannon, an honest chorus girl in love with Rex Van 
Zile, a swell polo player of Southampton, L. I., agrees to pose as: 
a naughty French actress and friend of Van Zile to arouse the 
jealousy of Myrtle Grant, with whom Van Zile fancies himself in 
love. During the working out of the conspiracy Polly and Van 
Zile discover that they are in love with each other. 


* FOLLOW THRU 

(181 performances) 
A musical slice of country club life in two acts by Laurence 
Schwab and B. G. DeSylva. Produced by Laurence Schwab 
and Frank Mandel, at the 46th Street Theatre, January 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


RENEE MN TOOTS wate tsie,siovs o\aislaissie'sceidiese even ereiotejene oie nts Arthur Aylesworth 
Thomas Darcy ‘‘Dinty’” Moore..........2-0sseeeeeeee Don Tomkins 
MENGE TAIL Vicks ois) seat ete lal anss ova (oveie) o¥e0)ia/s) evcianeiais, 0) 0x8 (eve/eevelershebs Irene Delroy 
SSAC MEA ORANG cies ciahehel sei sce) srayies sah aver’: Frcias0) eietdje:s\oleleceiensvcveinve Zelma_O’Neal 
UAE ESUUMES AC CITTID soln iai el ces oxs) 6) 00) 01S os 076i in ofaialcialelle heim efm'ei ne Frank Kingdon 
PRR AEVEETEABRE OTT feta grs eras bh wis Ula joo > au eit inle! eis eisie aleses avairere’e Margaret Lee 


EMEP EHE CH RIM i ale ais leis ap 1s ove co's ce tis ae ainiasla siaveciele John Sheehan 
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Lora Moore, daughter of a golf club professional, and Ruth Van 
Horn are rivals for the championship of the club and like- 
wise the smiles and songs of Jerry Downs, an amateur champion 


{ 
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Jerry Downs casei sai's's ojete ctae 2je alvaivielsjnie gieitle tiete sees oe OUT Barker 


PACK: MATtBG/clerales rane a since eee tea eee Soe ences -...Jack Haley 
Ruth Van Horn..........cec-ccseess ov eeeeseseeMadeline Cameron 
Mis: Bascombiciss «sion cane vesletinn teteeeececeeees Edith Campbell 
Mrs (Manning cca tosses de Sida Dialga etek ale states Geert ints Al Downing 
Molly ® opuics aeteaie action eidioplateateiee +seeee+++Kleanor Powell 
DGC Olore a laintaye leisy, alors avers! ar leith acarphiyeeiauie sea tiation sieieisietayaini Paul Howard 
Olives ss ten iwacntaeen ¢ cat aie sisia eats Cal seeeeeeeeseDorothy Christie 
Glenna iinesiss oustlvioa a sees eneeeteseeeccesesseeeses.¥vonne Grey 
War eine hse Isis wiokouns wat eeeeesseessConstance Lane 


The Country Club Boys—Carrick ‘Dougias, Jack Lawrence, W. E. 
- Critzer, Oscar Ellinger, John Hammond, Fred Kuhnly, Arthur 
Bryan, Maurice Siegel 


Act I—Scene 1—The Bound Brook Country Club.. 2—Golf . 


Course. 3—Sun Porch. 4—Behind the First Tee. 5*-In Front of 
the Club House. Act II.—Scene 1—In Front of Club House. 2— 
Near Club House. 3—Ladies’ Dressing Room. 4—Fourteenth Hole, 
5—Highteenth Green. 6—Behind First Tee. 7—The Gate. 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Donald Oenslager. 


turned professional. Lora wins. 


Four episodes of the sea by Eugene O’Neill. Revived at the 


5. S. GLENCAIRN 
(90 performances) 


Provincetown Theatre, New York, January 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


The Crew of the British Tramp Steamer Glencairn: 


BLDC S state te al ateicts etarsiecs eta eres ean Ee ee I -»Lionel J. Stander 
DTISCOM We ese bets Rann ee am eeceeeecess-e Byron Russell 
Olson eyes viarstalate cis plaalwsteartte Seteicicis Buk ad sens seeeee..Walter Abel 
Davise. i565 3 sisiengicielnleya tate Siotofaya\eipiatavete tovete oeeeeeeeeesHarold McGee 
Cocky thane ays COA ito eroniotatene teseccevcceceess George Tawde 
Smitty syle nese ene er ccscccceevcceesd J. Ballantine 
HEY CPANEL Urata eie Nea ata tre eras teseeeeeeeceveses- George Tobias 
Scotty. Aon eres Mie veKesnlsaarorerete see eeveseeeeeevevseeveeArchie Sinclair 
Beit ieee is any NL ee SERCO AGO DAS eeeeeeeeeeRichard Gaines 
Old Tom...... Cee e cece rece esaseccceseseceseeestarold McGee 
Big, rank, so. yieen s We tehe se eeeeeeeseeeeeeeCharles A. Wagner 
Paddy........ lies ie, etal tetas SeivieeS ese cc euisee ewes saidds La Remeter 
he Capitaine cic vsves os tt eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Robert Lucius Cook 
The First Mate......... eee tevetscccsevocececeseseese Max BSSIN 

West Indian Negresses: 

Cla aia eis icic gin ewltin)o'e)old.cia sieitle w aisle vis ecaie atetarattcteeies Mary Johns 
RUSTE ie valartlnres mesh oie steel aosivibaie tele faite ase ay wishes -.--Louise Bradley 
NAGIE Bs arstcnteates yiaitl Scho cca ceed Mhorat L(t aan! ...Barbara Benedict 
Pearls ,.j/21 Settee tees ecereeeeveeceveseceeseees Christine Cooper 

Londoners: 

OC vee e eee ce eee ee ecsecceeecereeseesesess Robert Lucius Cook 

ACID sitenalopaeeio ly ei elels backs tesa fsvnususicive yale +eeees-A, Montague Ash 
ET SONG crac tiered ae AME AR Cerri ONO a baa MnIRIG Ss Abie? Benedict 
Breda yeisciasue sway thee cere eceeeeeseevcucceeee»Dorothee Nolan 
ALC eves e sewer ecsenceecs tte eeeeeeeoeeeeeeseeChristine Cooper 
Birst; Rough. ........00. HEAR Nein csescceveceH. L. Remsten 


. Second BT eA ie ePIC rea he amen Ue ne TORE) FF Vee Essin 
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Singers.soe. 5... ceeeenesecssenree+ssskna Hourwich, Evelyn Hill, 
Madeline Ray, Lucienne Schreve 
First Episode—‘The Moon of the Caribbees.””. The Forward Deck 
of the S. S. Glencairn, at Anchor Off an Island in the West Indies 
in 1913. Second Episode—‘‘In the Zone.’’ Forecastle of the S. S. 
Glencairn During the Great War. Third Episode—‘‘Bound East for 
Cardiff.” Forecastle of the S. S. Glencairn During a Voyage from 
New York to Cardiff Some Years Later. Fourth Episode—‘The 
Long Voyage Home.” A Bar of a Dive on the London Waterfront. 
Staged by E. J. Ballantine. 


Four one-act Eugene O’Neill plays first combined in the form 
of a four-act play in 1924. 


_* STREET SCENE 
(180 performances) 


A play in three acts by Elmer Rice. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, New York, January 10, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Abralians Kaplan so cicisecis es eisieiccesesiea esse +s.+++--Leo Bulgakov 
AGPeit CBIGeNnUING -)-/s <lclolan Sadie cares ccsiciiess oe ..+.-Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
EEAISSRICE MN OTLON wate te crest Nar elo auct vx_ ouch eid atasa so evel cvaintajttelerelsca wie/ere Beulah Bondi 
CP EGES cite wins vss sly wmsea'e Sain Sane ere hic’s «.e+..Hilda Bruce 
UME MENT OE AP Peta cs isole sieislels,scatelalc isl e:e/+ins\eemieit elawis .....Russell Griffin 
PRAIA MOEA Worn ieriatsiciale.c\s o's/e.cie,a:o sacs, alos. Sia atbrarets aleayera ate Mary Servoss 
Daniel Buchanan........ Riad aerate ahecaiarn plaints ove bis ..-Conway Washburne 
Frank Moran....... Py EY aod Wa Mbeerebenahel aha leretons +eeeees-RObert Kelly 
Meare OUEBY sic oy cralalats oie eioveia'e sistersis.evers\cieieis fevers ..s..L. H. Manning 
BdeVe Ue ABRe@ Vii cncidie aisles sion ecient nisin e\sicia'evio\s seseeee- Joseph Baird 
ees MASE rics eke aiaviracs aie oictayeie aerate safes seeeeeeeeeeeJane Corcoran 
OEE IO BG incictt os scars slcieiee ores Brave siovevasie ara eracels +++.John M. Qualen 
Mid ey PISA IAN oe Fin ore ois ojo o'n\eicicis sversieinie\s ols oyeleie elescheie ees Anna _ Kostant 
Filippo Fiorentino...... Draralatabetal aah araiaraecatn ea Saray “iGeorge Humbert 
i Pee U INSECT Sint c)c, Satan cis) >| e/a fcalaicys Shela) 6 e(a,m sere aie «....Emily Hamill 
Laura \Pildebrand. ....205 55.05 60s sig tata Sinan ++++..+Frederica Going 
Mary Hildebrand..... Ne eee nai ae re Rie ol ei hint toca Saves Eileen Smith 
Charlie Hildebrand....... Ste ute aie alee felelnvem iene ....Alexander Lewis 
AUB INAV SALT ores ie cieveishaiere ie oie cicisinanorertcole ole -+.....Horace Braham 
ROSeT Moran sieiicces soni 6 SSO RN OUODRORE Cone Erin O’Brien-Moore 
Harry Easter..... Setatneyaie wieglawivia'e\ «lees sie) sie sleielsivie oes Glenn Coulter 
WEBEVPONES.\.tarw oie giccsvieieie.s anccachyedcuds arn «seeeeee.Millicent Green 
Dick: McGann...) 5/2 cie.65\0% Remit laltibveny wal Wate Aawiaic aclae Joseph Lee 
ACERT OUECS s/s 2 seisieis hiessisiscssie'n Resialavateray cis ++eses.Matthew McHugh 
Dr. John Wilson...... RaroharaNavatetem cues tral she Yi dsciesiielieaite ie pONne Crump 
Officer Harry Murphy... ccs fee ie cee ce esse ....+.Edward Downes 
CR AUIUNIE AANA Fy aia) «(a !a¥ rok: als |e'asa-n'e's se a statis accrcvatere oeee--eRalph Willard 
Pre TRC T CC ATEICL: re. s.coye:ic's a octaves cie.pieie'e'el « +eeeeeee.Herbert Lindholm 
An Ice-Man.......... ee isa ee tesla 
ose Lerner 
Two College Girls..... Binsin tentacles Deanna Nstid eAlwayain 
A Music Student...... Satara Nejale tara siete ose eeececeess. Mary Emerson 
WWiarshalleyaNGS FICHTY ss: oss «010 + see's a seseeeeeeee Ellsworth Jones 
Sarre CM OMELET Saree as ove! a/e'ln)e\sie,ejsveiviere ee siete 6 sal elatecnlad Stes whavarers Jean Sidney 
An Old-Clothes Man....... rao enalangevaita La afaratatere aaa idl aiacae Joe Cogert 
PATE IIIEORIVE Etats aici) ie io) oie oe @ siciaje sie.esan eleeiviecene ale Samuel S. Bonnell 
An Ambulance Driver..... ibiatareunielss daha sishela waManekS ae ainony Pawley 
A Furniture Mover............- pivhin Seth exe teed aia wena enero aed 8 pay Watt 
: stri wynn 
Two Nurse-Maids......... Pinlars chalera wiaipereieisieTet nica < Nelly Neil 
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ag Carl C. Milter 


Policemen ceaeussc eee eae ee Sib licle wdurelate Sevres. © John Kelly 
-— Anthony Pawley 


Pwo) Apactment: Hurters:\i0.. saree ces seanmane re oe 


Acts I, II and III.—A Night in June, and on the Morning and 
Afternoon of the Following Day, New York. 
Staged by Elmer Rice. 


See page 26. 


SKYROCKET 


(11 performances) 
A play in three acts by Mark Reed. Produced by Gilbert 
Miller in association with Guthrie McClintic, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, January 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Ly WVU Vatela Sra: giece miele aisurkicie aia ots semeA eee RTE Mary Phillips 
UE MONE W 11 @iafarec atave chet sreislsjsie Ste ats ielots Goats PAA OEE Rs ugent 
WAR WT Bh aicsatelera ercik isis ataSrargiah eonrsrares namics Humphrey Bogart 
Mrs. Ewing.. -...Clara Blandick 
Mrs; Bemis. i /22'.1..6;. ...Lotta Linthicum 
Homer (Bemiscei icin esis satus Howard Freeman 
MOISE ir aid/aiate alee testols's ole \elelete aisieteleretes Eo Stal ER Ee ee orris Lee 
LDGETEN S (Sel ee aaiaeh anaes AAR A a aae aa Ree Ian Wolfe 
Regaiel MacSweeney eles acslsicinewe Sos oor William Broussard 
BGiftys Maretnecas cine sts Pie n ct elcrs aalg cries Gmenn pen Eee Dorothie Bigelow 
MCRL Tamsin shase en ielaie sales aioe at alee ha ice Gwyneth Gordon 


Act I.—The Ewing Home. Acts II and III,—An Apartment on 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Vic Ewing, boastful but likeable in spite of the fault, patents 
a novelty, makes a lot of money within a few months, moves to 
Park Avenue and proceeds to go the Park Avenue pace. That 
excitement waning Vic takes on a musical comedy blonde. Del 
Ewing, Vic’s thrifty wife, resents the blonde. and tries to get 
Vic back to normal living and thinking. She succeeds—after 
he has lost all his money. 


PRECIOUS 
(24 performances) 
A farcical comedy in a prologue and three acts by James 


Forbes. Produced by Rosalie Stewart, at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, January 14, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


FAS TSER aL oa Pee OGG Aingce BARE Smee ate rea ee --John Cumberland 
EDSON ssa crecontes ain's ehelalareia's oie inie's a/siataye eae +++eeeee-Howard Benton 
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Piso lees PRL ORUELG is wie\'ai sie) 675101 sloial cle!» sis: a0) sie'eroibie) e'siSieldiclers elee Hale Hamilton 
BRS Iare RE cette cer ane ean clove tetar orstetor sein} ov soso aaraheva ailerdiaxe-s/e°e Cora Witherspoon 
NIECE aS orciceieiaiciis sich cis eles ahice bee ehaee eee nwa Dorothy Hall 
RAGE tS ete ais fale i to seca po fotetetcleweictste,ave\sié-bislais ate lafelercudiate Frances McHugh 
Crane EMR fad ainin tne ara oiel sta vise nays ste fos. odo 8.8 dioee.cloa.e.a Jules Epailly 
Plier eIene CMs cre a) slae es soranorsicie wwe Seiaie Cree wteverwie oe oles Edward Leiter 
SSE AE Taraiars rao cists aielelaieieve lave /cemete tr epics deg aie%s eo giatan ove este Verree Teasdale 


Prologue and Act I.—Home of Andrew Hoyt. Act II and III.— 
A Suite at a New York Hotel. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 


Fighting the laws of nature and the advice of his best friends, 
Andrew Hoyt marries Eva Mills, young enough to be his daugh- 
ter. Realizing a month later that he has been duped by Eva 
and her designing sister, Stella, Andrew schemes to force Eva 
to elope with a young and handsome architect, Oliver Denton. 


GYPSY 
(64 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced by 
Richard Herndon, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, January 14, 
1929, 


- Cast of characters— 


| Pale ai arareietatereta cinieeciaicis/a'sis aes ero atetalsverw/etac ais aievaye evotaners Claiborne Foster 

| Cleve...... atrrarotate tes a ele eval evola in/o:s o'a.alsiereea ale meely etal i's .»-Louis Calhern 

AV eamn ay Oe eet rtetel ate tates eine ala oak is | vveseicis,a/er sieves a sicta'e dele este’ Jefferson Hall - 

| David..... VA SHTIRCOID CIN DEC DCN CITC O CBE C NIG e anes Lester Vail 
LCL CIMUEMEI IM EANPIE Late talc) anal elcia a6 sists, 9) 4) e.d.eheia’s\¢ o's) Aas ale die's ¢ oi Wallace Ford 
ea apt reed rettbcncire ata ea cto iateyaolse (el s iinls lajc wis w.lare fe ihe vals owneveee' le Ruth Findlay 
eM ames oy alsa v5 <vekera a loieilo\ 16) 510°) 310 /wia-s 0 e-orb ip aie leiereleie Mary Young 


Acts I and II.—Hastings Apartment, New York City. Act III.— 
Ellen’s One-Room Apartment, New York City. 
Staged by George Cukor. 


See page 283. 


THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE 
(17 performances) 


A comedy in two acts translated by Helen and Harley Gran- 
jville-Barker. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IGMP ASCHAliaelcislceldlsieiaicis ee dé ep sin\oeee « sire. sis’ s\elrele's - Donald Cameron 
UROAMER ails niente ais) aioe els PRO Sere St asa’ svat preven toe Beatrice De Neergaard 
USER Or iatata ot dia/eleieiaiel's'acatn nied n'a \s 0 e\e/aise sieisiel clots aia Francis Williams 
Realiton oe) cece se veces ccc s see ceeacsasrieens J. Edward Bromberg 
Be Pat AMC Mb rege tel etal a iteisrsl elec e/cte\s\elc'= 16s sistee 050 wave se < else ein Alma Kruger 


Blanca. .seeesereeeseees Darsieh ers15 mielacsteraiaiecianiers ,»+ee+-Jocelyn Gordon 
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Neblejass.0'2 sic Sseiase's alee one iatedale niealavete dmieloreieinies sisters Paul Leyssac 

Nicelag ics aes ‘ Robert H. Gordon 

Adorg@iems eas ciaemtee cn aie ate ree at askew lodehol mo ake torstel gin Gee Leona Roberts 

Felipe Rivas.........0.: - Lewis Leverett 

Paloma dsc s OE BES PRC SS OTE AS PST NC uso eC, ..-Ria Mooney 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Fernandita, having lived her youth in Alfaqueque, has a senti- 
mental urge to be kind to all other natives of the village. As a 
result she has many visitors, most of them fakers, who sponge 
upon her. Chief of these is Felipe Rivas, a rascal but fascinat- 
ing. Complications follow Felipe’s appearances, but they are 
later adjusted. 


ZEPPELIN 
(72 performances) 
A mystery drama in three acts by McElbert Moore, Earle 
Crooker and Lowell Brentano. Produced by Jimmie Cooper, at 
the National Theatre, New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Diaprsierersjavche iayovenel arioveteseitn crater axatekatateterat arr ta tare eee Joan Marion 
Raymond Walburn 
SS WMGUD c. ujahe enetere Seaside Paul Guilfoyle 

ei fateinte le Frederick Rudin 
Pot Zolya Talma 
- Priscilla Knowles 
-Edward Woods 
.- Alden Chase 


Del “Rodman. ie 
Roger Bates..... 


Wynne Madison.......... ..Rose Hobart 
Prot.) Philip ‘Keene. jet sale ules Charles Abbe 
Capt a Kole Ne inc elem ticutonlan amine aa -- Wallis Clark 
HOO Stas IA OPCS Huey Ae Niphelala lave giotelsime sua shag etene John M. James 
Radio, (Operator, hams agipetiem alee iae Macee Riots ite mrad ee nae Milton Krimes 
Boatmaty oars. sie sy atarste sistieiecia ite ehcae eeeeeee Gordon Hawthorne 


ag. 
Staged by Frank Merlin. / 


Prof. Keene, having invented a gas so powerful that it will 
spread the curse of leprosy over any community in which it is 
released, starts with it for a peace conference abroad. By turn- 
ing it over to a peace league he hopes to prevent war forever. 
_ On board the Zeppelin which is carrying the professor and his 
formula is a leprosy-stricken stowaway seeking to be revenged 
on the professor. The formula is stolen and re-stolen to the 
accompaniment of chills and fever both sides of the footlights. | 


iN 
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HOUSE UNGUARDED 


(39 performances) 
_ Aplay in three acts by Len D. Hollister and Lester Lonergan. 
Produced by Bernard Steele, at the Little Theatre, New York, 
January 15, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
PANT SOtia ssid 4)a/ais1m s\n sis alain e7sin sels o1ae esl o(alnseie *aisscia einjeie Jerome Daley 


INTE GEST Geo Oe chee lciaievale ase ate oslshe siatcianelv cess eermtalneie nicieiaawre Frank Knight 
\ Very VER eMac otece va, aictal/siaishs jai ote’ al éiolare bist. 4\ ofaieetavafalgcoiela Wiad eka SPR el Soo Yong 
Pilar chee reterah Matec’ ola a relovess1 de alavels.cclechateraistefuraateibione se bieleta Shirley Warde 
DERE NCR aa ale id pds ial ssl avalain Wecoy(atictal eae a a Wale, ©, Sale ge ares erstateld Goo Chong 
Col. James Thorne Lester Lonergan 
WUTC tse ranma enero tats caccte; €la'nje/le ci inva suse nltun ivalerece ra -ateharetede John Marston 
MAVCU Carter ene clecetieine sole aeuinnrache sea nidn cacicsiact ey Leila Frost 
Retig ge was ees vans beri) oss, ciel sjator'e: a bys, ofe azavorass. es tueleveraererpseyera Raymond Bramley 
STREAMS Iaith aa pioioytra act sare’ «is ahaiais since co iejbaleis o(aasje)-0/ssciee hake Philip Wood 
Cote MME Rea ee aie, wale fac avdliaeuc cvs ihimuere fied craic delat Henry Crossen 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Alternately on the Veranda of a Middle Class 
| Cafe in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone, and in the Living Room of Col. 
Thorne’s Quarters at the U. S. Army Post of That Territory. 
Staged by Bernard Steele. 

Anderson from New York and Elliot of the Canal Zone, news- 
‘paper men, meet in a café in Balboa when both are working on 
a murder story. Col. Thorne, married to a young wife, has been 
killed and a young naval lieutenant known to have been visiting 
‘Mrs. Thorne is suspected. Anderson relates his own particular 
jlove-nest version of the story, which is acted out. Then Elliot 
begins his version and that is the second act. Finally the fugitive 
naval lieutenant interrupts them and tells the true story, which 
is the last act. The colonel was killed by his orderly, who had 
been blackmailing Mrs. Thorne and the lieutenant. 


NED WAYBURN’S GAMBOLS 
(31 performances) 


In two acts and twenty-eight scenes, lyrics by Morrie Ryskind, 
music by Walter G, Samuels. Produced by Ned Wayburn, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, January 15, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Charles Irwin Libby Holman 
Wm. Holbrook Ann Pritchard 
Roger Gray Shirley Richards 
Lew Hearn Olive McClure 
Fuzzy Knight Grace Bowman 


Charles Elbey Virginia Alexander | 
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Butler and Parker = Patricia McGrath 

Jack Randall ‘ ~ Frances Cole 

John Byam — Eileen Healy 
Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


CAFE DE DANSE 

(31 performances) 
A play in three acts, adapted by Leontrovitch Mitchell and 
Clarke Silvernail from the French play, “Le Maison De Danse.” ° 


Produced by Ben Bernie and Phil Baker, at the Forrest Theatre, 
New York, January 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


estrel lital 7h\ ccovN sveyniei vve/olct ciel tenes ethhaloveletera ate ordtaleie: Sw/ore itera thtaca fevenarame . Trini 
PD ORT ASA Soyo fe cars a. aN tala tetolats lesb telaters letads leis is slaps love ioialeteretae Alison. Skipworth 
1 Bho ite PR Acro GERI Cea ue Pon eh na OIE RAC CO RI CIS Leonard Ceeley 
) WMEUSE SIGs c Wi ecatetciciel | atas elk (ery) svaia'er sim nYe SPE Valet ater ohare vale leyoleret state Martin Burton 
WGNGFEST He on terete Aad os a eera cic te tae lee Sicatenlumae oe Enid Romany 
MRR ALD aie: sireafe e's oieitolia)a vo lacevor analy och ahenabley rave reterevalans Gregory Ratoff 
Comehazit aaa Cas creln tv otejoid ee wialeee b crobleiblees ae slamene Mary Robinson 
BG gaAl och lot ore es aile's: Sie leysle wpe aiel aie: Sve intete ia cteiteieretate etemnerk Eileen Culshaw 
Mercedes... ....Pearl Ramoy 
Trinidad. Minnie Stanley 
Ampara.. -Isobel Vernon 


Chico... ... ...Pierre Mario 
Rositta.... ee Harriet Donovan 
Ate Cxtti CAT ESU aisle ciolensinis eiets luis alol everclaraie eter ie ale ovals ete sotosneste Bert Melville 
etoile lssjsie'cle's's si Ses ate Cate ey ol enehata cst amtcl ot scatenoiepa fared ays Oe Mel. A. Buser 
SEM Dall ON snlalerele nictera lel aren saison a arshelere mevete hs mateccie ciate eters Frank Collins 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Cafe de Danse, Barcelona, Spain. 
Staged’ by Gregory Ratoff. 


Estrellita is poor but fearfully ambitious, Hoping Tomasa, © 
proprietress of the Café de Danse, will teach her to dance 
Estrellita is willing to do odd jobs about the place. She even” 
agrees to accept Ramon Tomasa, the beast, if he will help her 
get her chance. Fiesta night Dolores, the favorite, disappears — 
and Estrellita takes her place. She wins a great success and 
eludes Ramon, the dog. 4 

; 

L 

: 


THE PARSON’S BRIDE 
A melodrama in three acts. Author anonymous. Produced by 
the Princess Floating Theatre, Norman Thom, director, at he 
Belmont Theatre, New York, January 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Rey.) HredyPHorpe'asiesun ie sreysrers. wtcceiavsiere eleve.cyatavaselo eleroce Norman F. Thom 
PLAGE yy TPROLDE wit cvstasctavatee. mine One tArael dete le ial eseiorarere re ister B. H. Buhler 


Baill Hache ae 52 05 eres oeese iecovaisieyorelal clei aietaniareksleretels: Steerer Earl Williams 
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oe Bumble... 

inky Dink.... ..Willard Cole 

Ellen Blake... -Queen Marlowe 

Sadie Bese....... rn aR ale slatncare O.ab iets inj sls seve. 2 Pansy Mason 

DLE PAMERLONV EL tale Jeo ei aterm ciate olay Se vier ear S oS cloak eres coils Gb wceiae Grace Neill 
Acts I, II and III.—On board a river show boat. 


Roy F. Burn 


A genuine Mississippi river show boat troupe enacts the story 
of the pretty school teacher with a past she refuses to reveal. 
Fired from school she finds refuge in the home of a bachelor 
parson whose brother seeks to seduce her. He fails and she is 
offered marriage by the parson. She can’t marry because her 
husband, an ex-convict, is still alive. The complication i is cleared 
in time for a happy ending. 

The Thom company also presented “Shadow of the Rockies” 
during this engagement. 


MERRY ANDREW 
(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by Laurence 
Rivers, Inc., at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, January 
21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
PASTA T EW ATKET Eye lo/si0is, + s\0.4/n)010 0-0 ares Watayal srs uarctaleresers Walter Connolly 


REHOSEMIG GoAU KOT rai) sferalie'<\s)n iain oie aie ie ie sielstaX 6 Slalais'oiS!e! ele avers Effie Shannon 
ReUtEG Dae MAL CIMA ett at ols AN Te ol sic; <lfad a/a'e\ sisiove ole sleeves ie/eve/diele rete Nedda_ Harrigan 
Sree UCT teria hate icioteicin ois) aiasaibcalossie isa: Siaversloleisleiere-siened as Ellen Dorr 

| acH An tMN MDS Salis sie3't oie'siose sic tie pajeleuceldscierwse cle des Grant Mills 
RRL Rar va et IAG es nso inls arayavaverdi4\s\ 010 19) ¢/eua e)uj/a)s,x\0 #0 sie eles, 3l0%o Reed Brown, Jr. 
BCPA SIE ORC GOS Sil sina coieteter eleva) areleie 'a:nie dip. eves eo eic:ae late ie alnce Joseph Crehan 

Pi See MMCKMIAN ideas <tc a's idivie's crs Sicisicids spits se wees pene ws John C. King 
Karl Bowker..... or J. Hammond Dailey 
Glenn Nash - ..Edward Hodge 
Matie 55 eins « ....Mary Marble 
Pear ye cages he irginia Williams 

EMS ROSATI MIT NT, ciple! Sl erstaisi oes (ool s aS dioymolered ini tic avalos oiele Orville’ Harris 


Acts I, II and IiI.—The Drugstore and Later the Home of 
Andrew Aiken in a City of a Hundred Thousand in the Middle West. 
Staged by John Hayden assisted by the author. 


Andrew Aiken, village druggist, has worked all his life. On 
his 60th birth anniversary his wife induces him to sell the store 
and retire. In three months Andrew is restless and more or less 
impossible around the house. The maid quits; one daughter 
quarrels with her fiancé because he insists on devoting his life 
to work as enthusiastically) as did her father; another daughter 
elopes with a rich young idler who sees no sense in working if 
you don’t have to, and finally Mrs. Aiken schemes to buy back 
the drug stone and get Andrew out of the house. 


‘ 
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HOT WATER 
(32 performances) 
A play in three acts by Helena Dayton and Louise Bascom 
Baratt. Produced at the Lucille La Verne Theatre, New York, 
January 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Plamite i Gusset s-cs, ¥<)/6/s vieisicisiovs, vibroleis ote; eis a.8'sce.e7e bly Wes care Sara Haden 
Clive @ Bennett, “ina sices otis. ceased ovate pin asatente ate aeete Marga Waldron 
BArHey NLC COSMMH. tic, orni tesla vibjsteis K cle latotslecahde ieisie iolanare John M. James 
Drs. Schuyler Grant. i, 25.5 cee wc dilewith toeatbee etee Harriet Keehn 
Mamipton: Curtisic sre chererarcrateie kietcen a aiecevauunsceye aie eco sare Boyd Marshall 
Duckie (Also known as Jessica Dale)............. Lucille La Verne 


Mrs. Binney... 
Lee Carter... 
ack O’Brien... 


Blaine McKendrick 
...James Orr Ryan 
Jain Dumont... ....Florence Auer 
Paul Harding.. -Charles MacDonald 
OLRM ARTEL ACE hu \encce'ssard efeiessio. eeiybiglatal ole aC andl & Ne Rin) otabtes WYeratE G. O. Taylor | 
Act. I—Duckie’s Basement Quarters, Act II.—Gerard Theatre, 
Act III.—Scene 1—A Park Bench. 2—A Factory. 
Staged by Miss La Verne. 


Duckie, an old-time actress, is the janitress of an apartment 
building and the main support of a house filled with spongers. 
She invents an umbrella called the ‘“showersal,” loses her money, 
tries to return to the stage, fails and disappears. A lodger suc- 
cessfully puts the showersal umbrella on the market and finds 
Duckie on a park bench. He tells her the good news, proposes 
marriage and she agrees to keep him in hot water the rest of 
his life. 


BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 
(47 performances) 


A revue in the Russian manner. Produced by Morris Gest, at 
the Jolson Theatre, New York, January 22, 1929. 


The following sketches featured— 


Blind Street Musicians Popoff’s Porcelains 
Romance of the Toys Doorman at Maxim’s 
Russian Folk Songs Les Amours de Jean-Pierre 
Billeting of the Hussars An Etruscan Vase 

Russian Folk Rhymes In the Square 

Midnight Revue i Russian Cossacks 

Knife Grinder Organ Grinder 

In a Little French Cafe You Ought to Hear Olaf 
Boublitchki Laugh 


Staged by Nakita Balieff. 
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4 SERENA BLANDISH 
q ge (93 performances) 


_ A fabulous comedy in two acts by S. N. Behrman, based on the 
novel of that name by “A Lady of Quality.” Produced by Jed 
Harris, at the Morosco Theatre, New York, January 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


INGAAS a tera talidin hos oiol ela selrin’ sjeietuseicieva Biel Sleseinl sien etaisterermre hlererele Tyrrell Davis 
Serena Blandish. ....Ruth Gordon 
Sigmund Traub.. Clarence Derwent 
Head Waiter........... Miebeictatececieietedstsisie.e siete ieteteres core Harold White 


A UCHR ELAN EER ares 05 yasa0 072! 7 (o/c) sud clal fala’ aialinsejeie ale! )cidi vba araylels Alice John 
; PMR RNS T Marea ai siaiciaiehett ain) otsiatavw) aletate: b’0:e sieves; mdete, ap\eis)e Derex Hume 
OMT sS OLN Gti BONO 5166) orc) ccs seta se.) 6/01 92p/aseivisisiv, bless ove Constance Collier 
MI CRAMP AUC BDI ia sais 6 dint) vel arei sve acehe'a sivisi e.e.e/alefessua apres Hugh Sinclair 
MVEA PEAT eRe aft nls fa aye stein Ries vie a) sibia' a 9's) 4.0570 el a's e's ala « A, E. Matthews 
A Lady of Refined Appearance...........0ceeeeeeeeeees Julia Hoyt 
MDGEGU AMOR IPE AIG eh sn) sa.s «os ivpm aig! ciel cinledleiawielolaysicere’e Henry Daniell 
AMAA Ae eet x Ug tota ava lalahnss Sic, sca ind os winia, vialojerde ekiarsee ne Marion Grey 
AvsMar tn mea mle Datiohteri is cise. acin a/c .cie slurs! visiiare ante Eileen Byron 
PAT BEMELALA EY CEO ss casey. sly aicie's aco et, 0,sverere alelsnas's Wallace Erskine 
IS OTIC le cycles ries arsaaible is Waits ove.e he pialelele ein eldaiens Douglas Garden 
NCO EMR ant eaters ciclecs) Sis oie stain ols yisie eclin bimini Gsieibiates Alfred Shirley 
MAES AOORMUCEOD Sanita ls ciela le a! ai los a.o'd, claire. Gis avare re lore vayeva eine’ John Gray 
PEN eM aa UPB eV ec lalerateic ais vs thera: eo ehan woes Si eibta ie ay Wis eine loislGuigials Juan Varro 


ct I.—Scene eee Fashionable Restaurant in London. 2—At 
Mrs. Blandish’s. 3—In the Countess’ Limousine. 4—At_ the 
Countess’. Act II.—Scene 1—At the Countess’. 2 and 3—At Lord 
Ivor Cream’s. 4—Top of a London Bus. 5—At the Countess’, 
6—At the Countess’, 

Serena, left with an unpaid check in a restaurant, is rescued 
by the jeweler Traub who proposes that she permit him to deck 
her with diamonds and serve as an advertisement in aristocratic 
London society. He places her under the chaperonage of the 
Countess Flor di Folio who tries to arrange a rich marriage for 
her. Serena does her best to get.a husband, but not being 
amorous, though weak, the men elude her. She elopes finally 
with Edgar Malleson, the least important, socially and finan- 


cially, of her new acquaintances. 


JUDAS 
(12 performances) 
A play in three acts by Walter Ferris and Basil Rathbone. 


Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York, January 24, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— wat - 

Simon Ish Kerioth..... Tot veesegeseccenssceses+William Courtleigh 
Rebekalra sis. o catrdiie «spinte capvatie cuties Marae mata sels ee Jennie Eustace 
INAGHIN TS snc te aesins vate eens WISE Nate We ereratae ....-Dorothy Cumming 
AIAG. i igswialk wielaraieioveicia ie xd aternlakteucrars Gham teil ales tom aren Basil Rathbone 
NAVAILSE cfels aval arere niare plans ia ieiercieistexolaie coi ejsiciaiwteiekaoet Charles Henderson 
Mar Case ia:<fabatesoreis che's iclevad dlaceetnisteisreeisiel bla ne lafa ele Waitara Doan Borup 
PE MORALS stave a arson bvass aleve wilevayorsh cena ober omtne as eimienerleteuneners Lyons) Wickland 
DO GHOW 1) oyeic eae vicina: clase: ei eaters ha otara totes ac Pe ay nena er sae Harold Moffet 
aed BS ROOM CRC OME LO Choitao cc (AcE Rad Ss SS OACRE cnc William D. Post 
LEE Witte ein tlessiei6 0ete'n-simotae ete ielerabi oie chevaValelic /aletars Coates Charles Halton 
MOGH SEL aii os/raloicis alts eicistlels Sealewen DOO hae BERG William Challee 
MP EEC I siers casted ale svn ecer sie ao .e' dna oe anlg aie ele he niga Raa a a Doan Borup 
PIR Re PEIESEN si everevers:staipiey she's clctavara vie einicvaeunieienmoace tneie ..-John O’Meara 
DE CODM PU TICS iy att wieic a5 ais lores cicivle ecm Caren Sek SR ...Tom Hayes 
Third stP Tests os cess vce chiens Sine pcelty seh ate Siarthe) Suavarerstens A. Lymmborn 
PGtnt he MP TICSENelai: tore rei slayerersiaueterelstel acstevace MOPED ae ain Ralph Thomas 
CAIpHasine oy Steed eh cis aki Status ian ines a ssa te eee ete ere William Courtleigh 
Ai Priest tof the Guatd..\..ceesiecsnes Mafei senile aie: okckeieie Joseph Redalieu 
MT ate veya, cei nieecras chapnetene micfaic laleketeeleialafeisieinl@sisieie aeiete Charles Halton 
Joseph of Arimathea............ WOORSO tee dab ood ..-Robert Barrat 


Act I.—The Courtyard of the House of Simon: , Kerioth—Judea. 
Act II—A House in Bethany, Near Jerusalem. Act III.—The 
Temple—Jerusalem. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 

A defense of the betrayer in which Judas is shown as the most 
devoted of Jesus’ desciples but determined to arouse the Savior 
as a militant rather than as a spiritual redeemer of the Jewish 
people. The betrayal is a part of Judas’ plan to inspire Jesus’ 
rebellion. 


THE SUBWAY 
(35 performances) 
An episodic play in nine scenes by Elmer Rice. Produced by 
The Lenox Hill Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New 
York, January 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sophie: Smithiien<-1.:5elelsiela leis cyersieaiatere ab W/ar'eafelereno tata teteeete Jane Hamilton 
IMtsN STATELY: arate/elsve ys eesie ciel E. Brooks Dascomb 
Mts, SSTAIGN pels) «nie eistaleisleiwia .. Adeline Ruby 
une SmMIth sn ejeicie oelaiee es ..-Evah Schwab 
POMeISmrthis eluate aber Meee ..Herman Bandes , 
Eugene Bohm. jiecs secs sos -Louis John Latzer 
George Clanicz sas <cuisivniee che -+.t...Harry Jay Marks 
James Bradley.) ...5..00 5 - Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Mia scwiell' Luinstesiaere dia star sith Catere eta ele orale OO eS Ben Nelson 
Robert Andersoi sty sectue es sacs ohne eee ee et eae ta Peter Gwyn 


Nine Scenes Carrying Sophie Smith to Work, to Her Home, to 
the Movies, to a Young Artist’s Studio and to Her Death. 
Staged by Adele Gutman Nathan. 


Sophie Smith, pursuing beauty and happiness through a series - 


of drab experiences, meets Eugene Bohm in the office in which 
she works. She is thrown into disturbing contact with him in the 


; 


3 
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_ subway, and again at the movies, goes with him to his studio, 
‘becomes his mistress, fears the resulting disgrace and returns to 


the subway to throw herself under the wheels of a passing train. 


BOOM BOOM 
(72 performances) 
A musical comedy in prologue and two acts, book by Fanny 


Todd Mitchell (adapted from the play “Mlle. Ma Mere,” by 
Louis Verneuil), lyrics by Mann Holiner and J. Keirn Brennan, 


_ music by Werner Janssen. Produced by Messrs. Shubert, at the 


Casino Theatre, New York, January 28, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


WRG Fave hyn ieinleie iors ia piv.a eieisje-c ikea flask tots rads forevelolosiefe® Jeanette MacDonald 
SRY MOREL ei cteleretoie ss die dielal o.cisiots'acs «rss attls ewintlclere caine Stanley Ridges 
Pyiripparen ar iicits ciocatatste si clele/s <feyeiclqvelstziaie eiwleselobareieiieiocslatets Kendall Capps 

RAG sole aie lalwie s1ehs.0ieis/2ccioiele oi «in Satay Eddie Nelson 
Gussiey cies ss. Laurette Adams 
LE SRT OSS ASE See BO DTGDE SOOO Oo Gaerne. wai Nell Kelly 
Worthington Smith........ ae ..Frank McIntyre 
Sigmiund GSqunks cts... c ce esses accecseneensenses Richard Lee 
Re werlerats PDE Se eitiaie oininis ein \sjciovs asia) 6/0 siaier elie eegisiovale szetn cick Archie Leach 
Dawe it let POUT\s .1./clvis's\e'e)seisise/ciarcusrsinis «= eisle'e is Marcella Swanson 
Mame Ube Tipe eh Te sieve) eld euslecare sonid iw ereleidiere 6 eee eee Harry Welsh 
MOar toe Merrett aiaten tet ta ares esa acel craters nani acalisscveitieja’e ajo diane) ocsiele is edele: shoo ortez 
PPEGSY Uiisieietee sss « Aistare tiersfoiel eiesael etait ets sislaiainlate vlele/@uetaisieles aialeioisie& Peggy 


Loretta Sayres 
Doreen_Glover 
Jessie Payne 
IPE OL Lely cr iajaivis on w\cialsic'e'< ais sles oie.e’e eciajeivieis »..+-Jackie Hurlbert 

Prélocue—-On Deck of S.S. Argentine. Act I.—Scene 1—Roof 
Garden of Worthington Smith’s Penthouse. 2—Smith’s Living 
Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Frolic Farms. 2—Sun Parlor, Smith’s 
Apartment. 

Staged by George Marion. 


{ Evelyn Sayres 


Jean, meeting Tony Smith on shipboard, bids him good-by 
with the hope that they will meet again. A year later Jean is 
practically forced into marrying Worthington Smith and is senti- 
mentally disturbed to discover that he is Tony’s father. A way 
is later found to abrogate the first marriage. 


LADY FINGERS 
(132 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts based on the comedy “Easy 
Come, Easy Go,” by Owen Davis, adapted by Eddie Buzzell, 


music by Joseph Meyer, lyrics by Edward Eliscu. Produced by 


\ 
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Lyle D. Andrews, at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, January 
31, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mortinter /Otayle:. sil: Nejsiswislete vie sslale.slstsieers eistetats Herbert Waterous 
Horace Waser Stole Siac S ala dese RT Ree Dig Le bloat alate © Graltele speeiatanciien Al Sexton 
ETO OMA VIELE wha lose, scstale punts eval sletnial os! x oredae el svaletattota ovale Louise Brown 
BRP US RR Sie ar ace peters an Sls SMT Sy Se eure aS te Ruth Gordon 
PRG Site ols al pices olatnralaaie eipis se ps iata Macaieasnarelle mite aaleh tiara pret Red Harnden 
Pann, Barleryicccicaccee ise oidhercivisis euatewlaistevereralaiw pln ste e plesies Eddie Buzzell 
1B Ye) Falla Ba RPT ACIP tO RIC AIRE CRIT Un ORIEN oteel Oe John Price Jones 
PON GORI AT a a.\ oles ae ete olete ale aie oven? ark ialata otethecs (Onell, ties a wre Jack Dugan 
Qo OO ET BAR AROOD I ner OO RO AC eDiaa cree COC Orion) James Curran 
AD PEPCOL s of dials eater baiaeTa's suslecmbuelare at vialaiemie ce ats areata tata ame John Bragg 
IN SSH oa elec ete iste ay b la, cece tag lalolel be Coe plolaioimie Claietrate ape eiere Edwin Walter 
AVEASLOLS dapaelly ola laie ele tls fa caraiie etal cia eins olalohmies seveheeasracnetare Robert - Fleming 
Wolly aoe de MU. SOs aire eatine ec vilacana dha aly arate haters Marjorie White 
Shadow: Martinis Nayza'siw.civ'e cela ele acs Siate lavalepele-g miebs aiben cvetees Jim Diamond 
Drs JASPEr sisszesierecieve Uageinlviavelslelers (a Miaiete eleven hiatal ayntelae William Griffith 
Bat bara  StanrOeG s,s ices s.ecjsieiae sais ane cealcresenee Gertrude MacDonald 
DEED Uee Wc crass a lcieiclaiere ta leve rai tte a) ere misialeie ietes etme eierete Dorothy McCarthy 
BESOLES atchcis (etait crsiaih/<\elatwiele tjeiwiarelelomytine s afete clerics Gi Margaret McCarthy 
EP Sista) sc iat lectin ccla'e a cielo aly nlbls-wlaediceiials sia ale abhelacepre Esther Muir 

Act I.—Pennsylvania Station, New York. 2—En Route. 3— 


Dr. Jasper’s Health Farm. Act I1.—At the Farm. 
Staged by Lew Levenson. 

Dick Tain, son of a good family, falls in with Jim Bailey, a 
likable crook, and takes care of him through a fever. Jim, seek- 
ing to reward Dick, makes him party to a bank robbery. In 
trying to elude the law until the theft is straightened out Dick 
and Jim find themselves at a health farm where the banker they 
have robbed is also a guest. Dick, in love with the banker’s 
daughter, manages an adjustment of the robbery and an engage- 
ment with the daughter. 


HEDDA GABLER 

(25 performances) 

A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by The 

Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
February 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


George: Desrrian:. Jos) 3i aera esate wale nsw min ccolleatetenaieecs Dallas Anderson 
ICAI RESHIAD' voseie.« atercl eiatareimate tots hoc nks ae eielnnoeet stem siete Blanche Yurka 
MassiulianacT esmiamistsreras reverts sieieee el esiele agg tintes Claire Townshend 
Mires WV sted: sus soba ce awe atiaea Wrale ate Neale Meera Mata eye Linda Watkins 


Judge Brack... . Frederic Worlock 
Ejilbert Lovborg... ee Ralph Roeder 
ASCE aiciiateia)ord is\u'b ioe ie, bless cl ouavain gnc ekeragdtelete ete el aictenste moe Genevieve Williams 
Acts I, II and I Drawing Room of Tesmans’ Villa, in the 
West End of Christiania. 
Sfaged by Blanche Yurka. 


“Best Plays, 1927-28.” 
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ALL THE KING’S MEN 
(32 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Fulton Oursler. Produced 
by Lew Cantor, at the Fulton Theatre, New York, February 4, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WAG RBGCES si ccaloinlarsixiovale slele dar6 ola 'aie'e)fereleiciieis’s. 0.4 Mrs. qeeducs Martin 
PUMLOG AIT CHING 615/810 eae eis! ppaieieyisle ae) 5) se /e(sleqareye ecdielalsiahe\s Bobby Mullin 
Vier ee pate Oldie. csscaielleVaieralerg sjacsie 6) elararera urs) eis equate sieas"s Grant Mitchell) 
Blorence ai VWendell sraciis a isielslesioiele cle aldlev vlclee c eferetaicsn-eleiecs Mayo Methot 
AMR EAA SANOE a cthtehes a iapelaland fe ciseleisie's al niavoxuars) clotelen eaieieres! Hugh Huntley 


Act I.—Home of a Widower. Act II.—Home of a Bridegroom. 
Act IIJ.—Home of a Married Man, 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Walter Fairchild, a one-year widower with a 9-year-old son, 
decides to marry a second time. Florence Wendell, the second 
Mrs. Fairchild, insists on a home relieved of all memories of the 
first Mrs. Fairchild. A year later Florence is to bear Fairchild 
a second child. A few days before the second accouchement 
Fairchild hears his son, who has been sent to Switzerland to 
school, is desperately ill. He decides to sail immediately. His_ 
decision angers Florence. A year after her own daughter is born 
Florence decides to elope with another man. The other man 
refuses to take her baby with them. Florence then realizes her 
unfairness to Walter because of his interest in his firstborn and 
a reconciliation follows. 


BE YOUR AGE 
(32 performances) 


A play in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson and Esther Wil- 
lard Bates. Produced by Richard Herndon, at the Belmont 
Theatre, New York, February 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PASE M NE OLLEAUR ricietaigiaiereisialalejsiciyi¢iois:e 01 cies eis! sinipivio © o°8'p alia Mary Stills 
RENMEI IRTP TTS O sielc aise ale a icleicieo cc's «00s serene ain Edward Broadley 
Bishop Bradlords. cscs sec los iccc neces reevobons Holliwell Hobbes 
MRE APR Te ar diie cle igia\eip) tia s' eg cva.csu.pisjes.s'«saiehewi aias,s Romney Brent 
PUM AETCREVASIN, (civiale.eisipinis 01 ee /ciais.0.»/0le vic, < 5 +s eis/einhie'siale« Spring Byington 
SR PePII Gs MARIO T cts alate disisieiaiesc. o/e.0 6. oiel'n'e\= ale: «'« aipie aleaiara’ase! 6's John Miltern 


Acts I, IJ and III.—Liying Room in Mrs. Merriam’s House. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 


Mrs. Merriam, a grandmother, becomes enthused over young 
Dr. Gage’s belief in the rejuvenation treatment and submits to 
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the operation. Dropping thirty years from her age she becomes 
enamored of Dr. Gage and loses interest in her elderly admirers. 


Later she becomes convinced that she will be happier being her 
age and renounces her new found youth. 


FIORETTA 
(111 performances) 


A romantic Venetian musical comedy in two acts, music and 
lyrics. by George Babgy and G. Romilli, book by Earl Carroll, 
adapted by Charlton Andrews. Produced by Earl Carroll, at 
the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, February 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Duke of: Venice......... aiecel atvesaiacersigave suatate a Mathes Theo Karle 
Duchess of Venice. -Ethel Jane Walker 
Jester. cvulecsccs -Clement Taylor 
SEPM CAN Gai a vice wie ste ia\s5 Martin Sheppard 
Count Matteo Di Brozzo. .. Lionel Atwill 
Orc ees eie siete als akevelele :1Leo Pardello 
Eady VéromiROME sos gascca we ot -Blanche Stachel 
Spanish Ambassador’s Daughter. - .Carol Kingsbury 
Lady from Milan........... ‘ . Margaret Manners 
Lady from Pisa.... .-Elsie Pedrick 

dy from Naples ..Irma Philbin 
Dancer from Paris..... .. Evelyn Crowell 
Captain of ie. cane G. Davison Clark 


Guiseppa.. .Rita Crane 
Julio Pepoli. Laie nak tate Leon Errol 
A Herald... Alphonso Mullarkey 
Pietro.... -Leonard Trion 


rs COn ss ic\eressse se eile oes ...Frank Fiore 


Giacomo. . ..Frank Cullen 


Fioretta Pepoli ..Dorothy Knapp 
Roberto....... August Lindauer 
Rosamanda.... ...Lillian Bond 
Silvia. 256. are Vivian Wilson 
Lucetta.. Louise Brooks 


Beatrice.\-r Gia acts seine wsreielete sea viata dueslaotela teiice ea rlee Elsie Connor 
.»-George Houston 
Harry Goldberg 
‘Giovanni Guerreri 
Sidney Schlesser 
..Fannie Brice 
.. Jay Brennan 
Marquis inilippo Di Livio. Charles Howard 
Harlequin. (ce. ae cone ANAS SE ee ATE Nelson Snow 
Harlequin........ ihe -Charles Columbus 
SOMGIEN Se vic cratic ticeies swicirmele mine aca alten cteateinine Doe ane Vic Banks 
.Stuart N. Farrington 
-Peggy Taylor 
'Gean Greenwald 
.. Wallace Magill 
ackson Fairchild 
aie tess David Gerry 
GET ami tim dens sin itisienve siamo aiete center raelceciae se eeeoe oddimself 
Acts I and II.—In and Around Venice, 18th ‘Century. 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


by 
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Fioretta Pepoli, the prettiest girl in Venice, is admired by the 
Duke, who plans to have her married to the young Count di 
Rovani, fugitive from justice. Following the marriage Di Rovani 
is to be executed and Fioretta delivered to the Duke. Through 
the aid of Fioretta’s father, Julio, Di Rovani escapes, rescues 
Fioretta and there is dancing along the canals. 


DYNAMO 
(50 performances) 


A play in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by The 
‘Theatre Guild, at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, February 
11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


REV LAUGH Es ois ons so cce ee cesses netieecceeseacevesece cans George Gaul 
Daeg Smee reat Cas Wotan eal ehale ox duelbiaels ayeratniwye oe isle a le bie Helen Westley 
PORE NaN Dera cccteyatais 93n\a.¥iei dain e-elapateie's alee. eauerdd dial eiwre Glenn Anders 
WEA EEC Een s 5 grasses |v pre amease wie ecw Mier o ae ai Se mere Dudley Digges 
WES COMI te SO AOI DAO CED OCOD PIERRE CTE IIE EDINA Catherine Doucet 
Pete PAN AC Nol nee alsin’ o;s\a) =.= (2/5 slair'e/e/n:v'e's 9\0ir\e,0) 4/5 elereit/e Claudette Colbert 
MPa TNS NAECN tee We alcl ye: ots0).6. bo sipie iz, cis os0 citicleys ole b's aperatiags Hugh Forrester 
RRs ns ete MR hee Ya i ate) ch clio woh apd) cata el¥ie!s 2 Sis a) ahem w = cumlade at aieta a Edgar Kent 


Acts I and II.—The Light and Fife Houses in a Small Town 
in Connecticut. Act III.—Interior of the Light and Power Com- 
pany’s Hydro-Electric Plant. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 
_ The Rev. Light has been a hard and fast Christian, fearing 
the Lord but not walking any too humbly. Ramsay Fife has 
slipped gradually into atheism. They live next door to each 
other and there is rivalry between them and contempt in their 
hearts. Reuben Light falls in love with Ada Fife, daughter of 
the atheist. Ada and her father seek to test Rueben’s faith 
by playing a Joke on him. Reuben takes the joke seriously, 
and when he is upbraided by his father, forswears religion and 
goes in search of knowledge and understanding. Years later 
he returns convinced Electricity is the only god. Again he is 
tempted by Ada, falls, and in expiation of his sin, kills Ada and 
throws himself upon the Dynamo and is executed. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY 
(79 performances) 
A comedy mystery in a prologue and three acts by Percy Rob- 


inson and Terence de Marney. Produced by E. E. Clive, at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, February 11, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— PAs 
‘Martin Condell.~ ABI aewee ales eocnrerare pales tiaiaye Hugh Miller © 


Morgan....... 
as Stowell... 

rances Arnot 
Tom Arnott... 
Lady Elliott. . 
Sir Hugh Elliott 


.-Charles Warburton 
Harry McNaughton 
..Gwineth Gordon 
..Edmund George 
.. Bertha Belmore / 
-Charles Esdale 


Fira Stowell ....c< Pacis octave Shoe wh prea oie cls bk weedeat eee Olga Katzin 
Robert: Comdell irk ics ovals navetatchate stervis sieiews ulnsayete cided stare Hugh Miller 
Abraham ‘Lincoln! Johnsons <1.4.2 ier cies a sb nieinicinieteleagiee Frank Frayne 
BRIE GS apelin h vccckatele eo etare lar tenon Stee Ee ORIG ie heeds nete ae A. B. Kaye 


Prologue—Martin Condell’s Studio, Odmondthorpe, “Cornwall. 


Martin Condell, a mad artist, hears voices telling him his 
wife is unfaithful. He strangles her in his gallery studio. Thirty 
years later Robert Condell, Martin’s son, visits the whispering 
gallery but brings a lot of London friends with him, including 
a representative of the police. Robert is afraid. Lights out 
and Robert is stabbed. Lights out again and the body disap- 
pears. There are weird mutterings back of the gallery. Closing 
time finds Martin Condell, still a mad artist, escaped from an 
asylum and hiding in the house. 


* MY GIRL FRIDAY 
(135 performances) 
A play in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by j 


Schnebbe-Bacon, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, © 
February 12, 1929. : 


Cast of characters— 
Ia rib iH oes 0) arn Wee is \etetobe iw sitvesalare, eioletalalsva s/h ehenaaTels ore ++.+-Judson Langill 


Branices;. Mocdannt \.evjsicleai ciate ciraiectea tte an eaeaan Lucila Mendez 5/ 
Shirley Winters...........- RYais| seipvale laiacejsiay shalussicie eines Alice Weaver 
Harvey: Travers... iii, sia nots teaksclo sachet smote n ee William Carey 
Paul, Mangers Puree accurate nunine ates a istelecearatetne itor Bernard Randall 
Feats Marcela iin i leraeieisrctolale-arciave ee bareeielnlome aid Aube: Esther Muir 
Johny Hartyeelll s.:s)<) oie: s;0,xcjo1s bie, slsip ee 60 6 sek ele sihic thie Willian A Gcour 
YAY AN ALS SEL AIC a OORT A Re att ORE nine am Kim / 
Alberti ihelanicten\s Seis lcles cisieiste)s stam biiseih brdimats ator Richard Sterling 
Sidney Mallon) swale oases wc Meu nea Tee eon Robert Bentley 
Marcel theiGreat iirc stile nrc cele iiters ain lanin acs aetna Nat Pendelton 
Blizabeth scar twelll s)ichj<ials svelte seorase ov aiafale ek orreeieueie ds Mabel Acker 
Josephiney;Whelani cities cede ice hinees ase eaen '*..Louise Kelley 


Act I—Stage, Frolic Theatre. Acts II and III.—John Hartwell’s 
Summer Home. 
| Staged by Mr. Grew. 


Frances Mordaunt, Shirley Winters and Jean Marcel, chorus 
girls, are ordered by the stage manager of their show to go to. 
the home of John Hartwell, backer of the show, and entertain — 


¢ 
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x 
his guests. The girls protest, but go. Apparently agreeing to 
all the advances of the men they meet Jean dopes their wine, 
the girls leave their underthings in their beds and next day 
accuse their would-be seducers of an attack. Two of the men’s 
wives and the sweetheart of one of the girls appear and the be- 
fuddled men are glad to settle out of court. 


PLEASURE BOUND 
(136 performances) 
A revue in two acts, music by Muriel Pollock, book and lyrics 
by Harold Atteridge, Max and Nathaniel Lief. Produced by 


Messrs. Shubert, at the Majestic Theatre, New York, February 
18, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Phil Baker Aileen Stanley 
Jack Pearl Grace Brinkley 
Shaw Pepita 

Sam Lee Yolanda 

Fred Hillebrand Virginia Barrett 
Ralph Locke Rosita Morena 
William Bonelli Betty Bowman 
Roy Hoyer Dorothy Drum 
Tito Rosalind Wishon 


Staged by Lew Morton, dances by Busby Berkeley. 


KIBITZER 
(120 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Jo Swerling and Edward G. Robin- 
son. Produced by Patterson McNutt, at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, February 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Poe “an Sneibaoad nitelata (slate) eistetetavoce clare; ne ..Edward G. Robinson 
See ROEM etic icye a 'clacsin g giv dis wee 'cie e's vie ene was cpio lee Jeanne Greene 
Emil let Ne AG CB BISEIOH SEIRO TIE CRORE CITC Hobart Cavanaugh 
ee tg ic has ts aie idee value ta-Rrais «) bela e decd ieje sieve tania as Arthur S. Ross 
MSPEDUPOUPOUIOUG sis cies c.eiecvc\ere 07+ a e's elwivieie secsielshe'g wie sins Alexis Polianov 
AERA ar en OUaIa 9 avai ee) s/s /elay's\s/cia'sice(8 6 e,13 ovale ..-Louis La Bey 
Marks... ....-Al Roberts 
Loomis. . Jilitom Fadden 
Mullins. . Walter F. Scott 
MUIR ede tear iha edavi estore sass eis ssab vce elo(elareteia slave pieoielats C. J. Williams 
ME TEVEDC Ia eta atete ly sic /eisie. sipio a sslolc sb 8 oieip x: wesw ash ovetete George Spelvin, Jr. 
TUL VATA SEO IM 57) Cie lays fo ots. 'c sus a Slee eiaorg a elerbievaajeveie's ernie oe Nelan Jaap 
VEEL AMI TAIEOEN GY slg Pichovaaraie)s\b:s ie 0 dcavelele farm ie wilavere' a, eee Eugene Powers 
RSs iar bietaieltie aie /atsia's/o cies kiern s°o.s 4.0 elwlpielelale eratele’s Charles Hammond 
PAARL OM a) Sook Lahde pValever sip cha-e\ se sie eioinversioioveisie 4 George Spelvin, Sr. 


STARA Nivsiniayele o: iciole's Meet aicteiateyscevels/eia Bret ekalatoi sie Samuel T. Godfrey 
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Mian eel iias sianstcarirelicreserntordl elena OREO Rae lee PESOS Jacob Katzman 
Phillips...... Teajets teins) seus eeyehere Mikes cine seinen Stanley G. Wood 
No Tan jh Ske eats dats eiplalas PAE IN sate  efelarelileta of aisiore James Whittaker 
Michadle rrr care ome Hava ena ee Lee ae Michael Porter 
Photographers) s ceisisrss sistas ae eee ele rome hee Hunter Kaufman 
REDOSIER ysis natd arate ro aisleca Liataeee HORE tec LENE ee Vincent Strain 
SE IUDUZER Uso tinre ke wicie > res eee ee eh Ere Henry Howard 
20d ) KabitZep ia ies joie islars Se eee cielsaia chee ean eee Rex Boyd 
Pat Customer miele eis ec's 44 See en ee nee Lune Lloyd Russell 
SGU Customers vis sisi! «eid mavladics Hace se Agnew T. Horine 
PxABUtCHen. a alasroore since Sees horae ine oe Meee Fred M. Mitchell 
A Barometer Salesman -Travis ‘‘Weather’’ Hoke 


Ist. Neighboriey so.) oie ‘i Martha Edwards 
2nd Neighbor......... AS i eie.ecralstaee eiseneiy Beatrice Bayard 
Acts I and III.—Cigar Store of I. Lazarus. Act II.—Library in 
the Home of James Livingston. 
Staged by Patterson McNutt. 


Lazarus runs a cigar store in Amsterdam Avenue. He is chief 
adviser to the neighborhood, instructing everybody, from the 
pinochle players to the followers of the ponies and the stock 
market, how to place their wagers. He befriends accidentally 
James Livingston, a millionaire, and is given his choice between 
a bunch of stock and a cash reward. He takes the stock, installs 
a ticker in the cigar store and becomes in his own mind a heavy 
operator on the market. The stock soars ten points. Lazarus 
refuses to sell. The stock slides back and Lazarus thinks he is 
wiped out. But a daffy cousin has given the order to sell when 
the stock was at its peak. 


FLIGHT 
(40 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Susan Meriwether and Victor Victor. 
. Produced by Laura D. Wilck, at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, February 18, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs:/Camilla Bradford soxsesitee eens eee ee Marion Lee 
Asthur DVarrimore: (Larry)e..n st scat eeeeee aonde George MacQuarrie 
Margareth Larrimores is ei ya omen eens Eleanor Woodruff 
Cynthia _Larrimore. tt eee es eeeeeeeeeeeeses+sMiriam Hopkins 
Terry (Harmilton ts iiass salts No N ee uya kel a Hea hak John D. Seymour 
ptephen Pairbanke.) ones aoe ean wile deals Ernest Glendinning 
Mirginia Watson ini aictsht heen bene haem Mans Pauline Drake 
Ratuicia “Delevan tapoe ire wale Ue arc air aaN Lea ame tai Joan Blair 
Richard Scofield (Scoofy) Henty Wadsworth 
Frederika Jordans ses our se: .-Gertrude Bryan 
John Hal. ieee ane scsnlsaee --Donald Dillaway 
Gates Fase ier ta edn pe acts ae leer Agee) Ala by A Raa Henry Vincent 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room at the Larrimore Country Place. 
Staged by Lemist Esler. 


Cynthia Larrimore has been reared in an unhappy family 
atmosphere. Her father and mother, living their own lives, have 


bites 


| OM 
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avoided divorce for her sake. Growing up a free child, Cynthia 
a of a mind to experiment with life. She takes a lover, Terry. 

he next week she meets a young aviator, John Hill, and falls 
desperately in love with him. They, too, forget the conventions. 
John wants to marry Cynthia. She confesses the affair with 
Terry. John flies away, but comes back. Cynthia is forced to 
a second confession. She is to become a mother and is not sure 
of the parentage of her expected child. John flies away again 
but again returns and is content to accept Cynthia as technically 
Terry’s widow. 


LET US BE GAY 
(132 performances) 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
Produced by John Golden, at the Little Theatre, New York, 
February 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


oS SER APE U VERT al sh Shats\ mig is ce 35 A/a a waa Gimino cosh oats Wee wie 

: ODM TOM ree attest come cite ics Gras 6 ds w Bale ching 
Mrs. Boucicault 
Dierdre Lessing. 
Townley Town... 
Bruce Keen..... 
Madge Livingston 


SP UIICR Cer rAN eT Wnt olecclssys eiaiehae sacs phieiecieteale.aie a 6 ys ct Gilbert Douglas 
PMN TE Rae eae iovenpioaayeravc sea visis ois 6) 0/91 cte'alle, ses are\e%s George Wright, Jr. 
SSEIMIERI EE ocr Ser ieic ee er ciane ree aiSae TS MU eles te td'S/s bedl'e dibie'e wie’ ees C. Lane 
eae IRGTUM EAT Soi ttl sal ctcdinisr i. sess snsis}e\s-«.ajermie's oiayaleysieleiece’el ace Natalie Potter 


Prologue—Kitty Brown’s Bedroom. Acts I, II and III.—Mrs, 
Boucicault’s Home in Westchester. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


See page 195. 
THE BROKEN CHAIN 
(29 performances) 
A drama in three acts by William J. Perlman. Produced by 
Jacob A. Weiser, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
February 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mere e tits e aaisict slays pic/siaisiia; aisles e.e.eip eee ais/aicince © Angela Jacobs 
Bae eRe ee ato ctola pich a's dicta igo! ora bisceisiesaieveb elele eis s cues are @ John Pote 
rere are ciate teleiny ale rs cinta ots) Sioic.s teres 4 916s einlelore le 4 <iviece ais Sarah Biala 
MRM MNLAD eee tate t tale abe niplavttelere aikiaha lows cee ersoteltisle. deere Dorothy Raymond 


A Young Wife........ ease fetal tislaistat ie wieiwevam sissies Ns Sara Floyd 
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‘Reb Velvele, a rabbi, is eager that his son shall follow him in 
the church. The son takes to prize fighting instead. Reb turns 
to his daughter, Esther, hoping she will marry an orthodox Jew 
and. beara son to carry on the family tradition. Esther deserts 
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A Young Husband..... alesis (ua jars ack eis' nn sooe eon moe A eis Me Geer 
Second Stranger.... Vie eas seb haaee toaene Martie Nope 
Samuel si 4's eae ee ees dae Ue be ile cen Shy tues Jess Sidney 
GaDrIOl Ae eaieieletaiwjore p'8.5.¢ ts alegeleie tare eieis(n, slp a cvsaeione ipl els Edgar Barrier 
Esther..... ca latte a es 1a Soe nanos Sieve ais.eble Soles lsibtelses ee NEAL Y: MO MIEE 
Beijanitin gists dae ile ce cove ee aee eee cae Sia deplerdin & Gee Oe ars Alan Lowe 
Pangti Batlon waco vets ascites alaclsiateniee na oinieminalemealaiens ..Max von Mitzel 
SECOND AON eln's, Sine secre wiaicine srortuiaveres olde etecs Maw eaoleiae Ralph Adams 
Mhird = Batlor ;oais-\cie delete emeiee Mee satwteve eile ae .-Douglas Krantzor 
OOGE BACO ie si ore. hic cla Welatel eyarstevatn e eieiaie cate ek oy eee aaa George Bratt 
Reb Velvele Slomner......,.... Peaarisie eerviaeteisicets .-Frank McGlynn 
Beryl eicwiens.supssccls ale iiictalete eave le ereIe Sacer ...-Seldon Bennet 
INoali i ieieisisianisle vitie/eewierete aia leila eyere eleceteien eeo,cigra ate anette Maurice Cass 
Tisaac wis! cc Waresuaiilcka tatel slardia sista ules alate am cate Oiseau assist +.+.«Eugene Ordway 
PIAMICl aac cieiisseee ek Risa acsl sabato) sisubie Sete Tete eeota tore J. Carrol Nash 
prececcae Rsletre Miaveibioiols eiwtaleveleitintarsuratacsieie se bis whe «.+-.Eduard Franz 
RPGSOD ElGyava: sielsw:elvieictawrash vlc cles cca saiaie em beieteee isteiiere ...Harry Moss 
Emanuel Sutro Bile lelaticrerm kucierainte td: oleae icieteieicierme ee Geoffrey Wardwell 
AC Da asstd. Sus we 0 erateleusalate e MAC ene eae ee whan diciti che G Weteiel in John Pote 
Are OldiW ornagicye cise eictaenninle ie wiceia ainaste gale oieetoveovae Virginia Gregori 
Second: sWeomant sila todarcosie on eae cat eenlsenncele osee-.sKlaine Fay 
AS GIT) rerere acre tia tsieieie atard Havreirioeraaiele anata atctey menreat Estelle Kamins 
A Mother........ ail wheter seneta sia ne nie snlia sore, wisi tieraietarel oases ee aanes Joy Douglas 
Braid (Mia mast 0's ao tre apa cher ators eet teee ease wn Gib Ba et keiet maser Martin Noble 


os I, II and III.—Living Room of Reb Velvele in New York 
eeiged by Mark Schweid. 


her husband and goes to live with her unorthodox lover. 


Drama in three acts by W. J. Rapp and Wallace Thurman. 
Produced by Edward A. Blatt at the Apollo Theatre, New York, 


HARLEM 
(93 performances) 


February 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Géorge’ Williams sci). i ivecemisicctiec sles cesie ss tues oe Clarence ubaylon 
Mazie Williams......... toni d| Sa avd id ale reat: alte late heh ee Elise Thomas 
Arabella ow iltamias Li Ac elerpeceeleis seme Celene conde ;Edna Wise Barr 
Diare Will atin Sarecte isis iopavareiguete Walaa alee ea keer eee ae Clough 
Pea Walia trast ss lapeyarcvalorasc arcvatete wessotad ata vc tere- hl So ereeee re ameare ew Payton 
Cordelia) Williamsaciccs science ccc SOONER OSaE OF Isabell Wane 
Basil), Venerable ay ni soc c/als's,alelw ice ate nied eletota dw nlel atale Richard Landers 
pesner Witlianise an, yerets vn iectoetatvar: fat Weave Vailstasa oss Emory §S. Richardson 

PG en ele toys orclar eisieeeboi teats Watciatisiefeeialoteleaielstelatoreaacheieet eas Lillian Fairley 
SALAMIS sveie oveyels « s.ce ares « mraisveyeusreietscels nial alera creme esas Hemsley Winfield 
Thaddeus Jenkins..... piel vue eis g Gia rain mani s es etaraelaenelaay Collington Hayes 
Ippy Jones. sias'es ec seis ls acilevachste ta joreieisbeserarskale sreiuateners Hillis Walters 
Mary, "Would. s's es ee< pte oe Mea asta a Mlehere utes hae ef Marshall 
Roy Crowe..... Syeis (9S iain (ak aparea Sac’ eo ba vevotule olet sere .. Billy Andrews 
BEI RS aes wicmivare nine neers Giodepecseslorcomiath cence) oral ev arniokencnets “Frank Badham 
Was re ai Whekn! Wialaiayoiassuakaan\ eieicfatacadeunbeneteleia aareueieacle, semeiate ate B, Walker 


Others in the Cast were—Joseph Slocum, Mary Jane Watking Mae 
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Morrison, George Thomas, Rita Weldon, Albert W. Patrick, Cora 
Parkes, William McFarland, Jenney Roe, Daisy Pilgram, Robert 
Corbin, Irene Temple, Ernest De Sharpe, Lillian Maxwell, Lorenze 
| E. Graham, George Grissom, Aline Lewis, Grace Burke, Emory 
Bonner, Stanley Wolcott, Roy De Coverly, Gertie Chambers, 
Thula Ortiz, Rex Goreleigh, Emma Maitland, Larri  Lorear, 
A. Wheedlin, Suzanne Cartier, Mary Daniels, Alec Archer, 
Phebe Roe, Ray Coleman, Harry Long, Robert Bramlett, Rosette 
Brown, Alberta Foster, Jimmy Young, Bud Allen, Ernest R. 
Whitman, F. Barclay Trigg, Arthur Hughes, Nat Cash, Ardelle 
Dabney, Malvina Dabney d 
Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Williams’ Railroad Flat in 
Harlem. Act II.—Roy’s Apartment. 
Staged by Chester Erskin. 


The Williams family, Negroes, have come to Harlem from 
South Carolina. Their experiences are unhappy. Cordelia Wil- 
liams becomes a loose woman. The family is reduced to giving 
rent parties to raise the landlord’s money. Cordelia refuses to 
marry her West Indian lover and takes up with a Harlem gam- 
bler. The gambler is killed and the West Indian accused of the 
crime. The police free the West Indian and Cordelia continues 
her wild life. 


KATERINA 
(19 performances) 


A play in four acts by Leonid Andreyev, translated by Her- 
man Bernstein. Produced by Civic Repertory Theatre, Inc., at 
the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, February 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Katerina Ivanovna. 
George Stibelev. 
Alexey......... 


.Alla Nazimova 
.Walter Beck 
..-Robert Ross 
AVS RE Cel sha Sy of sae STOP IIT Ver Vrennimceneyn BIE Gs aeleiehe a.e 00/0 bin John Eldredge 
BALA aires wieaNa eles -Francoise Du Moulin 
SWiSH AME RAAL VENTA ics oioietetssain's sos <//o:0) 9 ole 01s wiehe'staieia,e/si «a0 Leona Roberts 
Governess .. Frances Williams 
Nurse.......: Agnes McCarthy 
Paul Koromisslov. .-Donald_ Cameron 
Arcady Mentikov. Robert H. Gordon 


MEARE AMAT UT CY OV LG a, <lele.steis:c:s'«)s\c10)c\ele/s cleo e's cis} sis’ v eisves Alma Kruger 
MUN eAeeGT baie alc eres cole" ..-Ria Mooney 
Maid...... GAane ....-Paula Miller’ 
Jacob Teplovsky ...-Harold Moulton 
PASEO ESE aerate atetiiicya yy /alv re al'eeintel eo, 00.5 ase al's loxele bieintas J. Edward Bromberg 
Tha ate Ci GRE ee OS: A ae ee < dele APE PSA . Blake Scott 
MALU AR a cyetara tes ae es = (5) cla ieisielsin asin se \s' s,s: aividjinie ae HS eeracis Glesca Marshall 


Act I,—Dining Room of Stibelev’s House. Act II.—Living Room 
in the House of Tatyana Andreyevna. Acts III and IV.—Koro- 
misslov’s Studio. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 
Katerina Ivanovna, suspected by her husband because she in- 


nocently spends an hour or two in a gentleman friend’s room, is 
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shot at and missed. The shots, however, kill her soul and there- 
after, brooding over, the unjust accusation, she feels an inexplic- 
able urge to do all the things of which he has suspected her. She 
takes numerous lovers while the husband, feeling to blame, sits 
supinely by and observes her descent in the general direction of 
hell. 


MEET THE PRINCE 
(96 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, February 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SlingnrBartershya a wale sleceataaietaremode te MEL te Moffat Johnston 
UNDE CIa ele uteristie sete lelccatecarui tue SER eT ee ERE Cecile Dixon 
geeater Piarabeta'S tai ala! ols ata igieieial bleh e stale wih date iietere cores ae Rae ary Ellis 

Peni setae Me Yoene ve {cl SReics cS Se eae OR tame wet Lillian Brennard Tonge 
Capt mRobert Wort ys cid caren pein nace hats ak a em Marea Eric Blore 
MBE I GEOR? eure Wala luinieye as Akai cles ee lied may ae Ester Mitchell 
WEG Se ait h Pate ie cra aw sue Petee ne cn eae Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Umagene /Harthhull Ws) ls alae aca ae ae i. Eunice Stoddard 
Drs Aitichia secs nti ears Ma EN ae Be een ae J. M. Kerrigan 
Brine: Michael Mie nam Ue NUS IRIne UIC LAR Ua ene ce Basil Sydne 
Wentes) Oliver tyres ib cia i cpr Nn ts on aera WON Donald Blackwell 


Michael and Jennifer quarreled and parted after Michael came 
back from the war. Michael went adventuring and pretended 
(along the Riviera) he was a prince of one of the newer Balkan 
countries. Jennifer changed her name to Bulger and pretended 
to be the widow of a great general. Michael, hearing his wife 
is visiting in England, gets himself invited to the same house. 
There he amusingly continues his deception but finally induces 
Jennifer to forgive him. 


INDISCRETION 
(40 performances) 


A play in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by: Myron 
C. Fagan, at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, March 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Margarete ith ceris ciutdn onl iclopiele Sec toe ee ee Minna Gombell 
PB ODM MES Ur Coren te vcs shauna auere cisiet aap ura UR Ma tn eons aa Harland Tucker 
SEU IN Gell sieves stu s/arauel ciate tld uai tig bE I Ne BOON ia iM Sn Ca Louis Kimball 
AWiditer “Davenportsi silat trite aie Meee ease Arthur R. Vinton 
AML Yi Nevaih eters sieco'c alalaree eee ne alelateceletatetereteretaia ete ehereratei oe Lora Rogers 


bf 
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REMSEMNEOLSE wis anis cise ticialabe ciel «tle hs sivivicivivieleieieiaaaalees Diantha Pattison 
RSE Lin aatepretaraintel ciate wiose ohataTe aie coigss,o; oxn\eln Toro; Rial avai eletee/aatei's 6 Betty Lancaster 
PROMEEC Wa iialeleleisiarscrere haloes ele cioiele v eleiccaie vance cic Harold Elliott 

Act I.—Venice. Act II.—Scene 1—Frances Ainsley’s Dressing 


Room. 2—Balconnade of Residence of Helen Morse. Acts III and 
IV.—Frances Ainsley’s Hotel Suite. 
Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

Margaret and Bob, denied marriage by Bob’s millionaire father, 
are living together in Venice. Bob suddenly is recalled to his 
father’s bedside and Margaret. reads of his engagement to an- 
other girl. Eighteen years later Bob is a senator and Margaret 
is Frances Ainsley, a great actress. Walter Davenport, who wants 
Margaret for himself, keeps them apart. Finally Margaret learns 
that Bob has been true all these years. And Bob learns that 
Margaret never, never, lived with that Italian count. 


SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED 
(120 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts by George Rosener. Pro- 
duced by George E. Wintz, at the Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
March 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PURTURR EASES Ne Tao feta acct ls ci idles) avelvic am. s\alee(a ei eivis.e slag Galina Kopernak 
TN EE OSes REAR ARIS I PREIS RIS GErC GOP IESCIC I acne ae tcre Alan Brooks 
Duma Iaratev aie tinh avsiciS ck are) oinisiersim wielsy efei euelelelete als: cuss is tsce's William Pike 
aPrCR Net aiparaLalece\ sie axalls (v1) encase ent sepaye'cie leceryaiereipiajalers eieisse Franklyn Ardell 
Meat eS TI gi cre: Siac slain tcj¢)ere,e.eceisvecard d%s) «bie, selsigiersisieis Aubrey Beattie 


Acts I, II and I1I—Home of Mahnya and Boris. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 

Mahnya married Boris, who became philosophic and detached. 
Mahnya, lonesome, agrees to go with Dave, her boarder, and also 
Eddie, of the vaudevilles. She settles on Dave and Boris, her 
husband, becomes the boarder. After which it is practically no 
time at all before Mahnya realizes it is Boris she really loved 
after all. 


TROIS JEUNES FILLES NUES 
(40 performances of repertoire) 
A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Yves 
Mirande and Albert Willemetz, music by Raoul. Produced by 


J. A. Gauvin and his modern French musical comedy company, 
at the Jolson Theatre, New York, March 4, 1929. 


\ 
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Cast of characters— Piro 
Hegesippe, . ceserace act we eres sep pvcwesceeevencs suleeslity (SErVatiie 
PAtAT ASA .5 Sincere apetetalele dete eerie Oe apirssc ek oh +++..+-Mr. Fadeuilhe 
JACQUES oeiscclecc vie aFetaceie Se (eta eiwhiel eh erates Vcisiatele|s-o.sioles\boielels a CREOL Se tek ena 
The? Commander 's.(s07. «eisai iste isan eteiate ite +eeees.-Mr. Pazzi-Preval 
Marcel...... P siz leis Alois (oeis\siaysyaie terete raisons s ersteiny aves state wove o Mr, 'Garchery, 
Ae DIneCtOr sisiceie tes seas irae cAGtoS ceache Rita e'sie os aie wists MEE eves 
NGA CE are Iai'S shy sess ial oral er ttetebniseerapatare sts sabia, cisvoharars tae ...-Mr. Laurenzo 
He ZATEHOT siz alc state’ s oohthevaiche the siessien Ratsters heirs ieewsesscelihs Decart 
Bord’, (Cressoit .:\erc c/vawv ac steleleis ae nuerste aibikeinicleaiareters sale clee cals MER Ose 
The Compere...... set sl evan arahtals A atwele seysialel aaverets seeeeee Mr, Luguet 
The Gardner....... Wieeiaiiaeicte ala Bkiasite cineteetnte seeeeeeeMr. Darcey 
The Mailman..... Giats) Shehekoiei ete tniaberchaterstate ve (aeiaietare’e sais .o.e eles elo VES ELES 
The Delivery, Man). 's's caieiiaj0 0.8 ots dee svavis os ee eeccooess Mr. Gardet 
Hirsh Sailorass'-1e 5 aiatotarets area’ Aolayss ovbraes teas tolenewumeore take veces nc etry, * Henri 
Second) Satlors :.oi)6c)ae/4, evarwinie « Bisa! Hiclas ele acatprstcttetela «++ee-Mr, Georges 
DE OULC erat ein asc ate Bic Pave ia ate sh ciate nro inioteislasete fa eee joie anaes seeeee-90nia Alny 
HEMEEL GN oonrite « stele sit] etv efoleteriek menmenine et AAR Shordec ...Ginia Barty 
VET MDUCTOS sie 'ais, ain lecal tere ete ere analites iene awe s tuee «.Jane De Poumayrac 
MU AP GY: sy cpave ures spsistcieeesdl eteleraieteteeten la oe ietes peated ei ohne Marion Gaillard 
MUG T aI AS dateycjer a aie aichorele we cravarols a Pe ald einateiciel oreiave eters a eae Yvette Herbaux 
AMET ews ee ale ne rayw idhel a eitavove topes tebe ek cravat ie colin ve varcter Brere te erate roreate Alice Penven 
he obster -Wiowah «sles iaysia ase clsis ele, «bias Boe-e wialatetetie wie eine Mado Thys 
PNET OPELEL weld atelerda raters’ ole ldalele ateheetemin vets elattinmte creme Luce. Lucior 
PRR EEL Sal sco alin thelol cs Siakerslatlels sleet e ares ODEN Oe SA o TE Henriette 
Girls From! the Folies Bergere.........-0.ecceeees The Terry Girls 


Four young girls from the country run away to Paris to join 
the Folies Bergere Company. They find four sweethearts and 


sing songs to them. The sweethearts sing back. 


Also included in the repertoire were, ‘“Passionnément,” “(Comte 


Obligado,” and “Ta Bouche.” 


- A play in two acts by Vergil Geddes. 


THE EARTH BETWEEN 
(27 performances) 


incetown Theatre, New York, March 5, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Nat Jennings, widower, has brought his daughter Floy up from 
babyhood and become possessively selfish in his determination to 
keep her. Every farmhand in the neighborhood is viewed with 


Wake Ney LOR Lek efe-Riorehi-s arate in care mimeuiite inion «....William Challee 
Mrs. Nelson........ wie laisteraierd eiitieiaieisiaiels “relntavetaetercts .....Janne Burbie 
Med VNelsontys cercdie ap ieleine t eroaeinaie Bialanateh aid eretaye ....Warren Colston 
Nat: Jennings ns 20 yis sais doe Sid ch oaniee eis hie a aha Rumen . Carl Ashburn 
Ploy Jenning sesh o's iectclwae tee cre entiereaa SO ayn ....Bette Davis 
IWWit Ub tres sichaves bats oiererevoiei ae etiaietatevaiernlct ieee Re arene ecient hee Grover Burgess 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Sitting Room in the Nelson Farmhouse. 
2—A Section of Pasture Land on the Jennings Farm. 3—The 
Parlor in Nat Jennings’ Home. 4—The Hayloft in the Jennings 
Barn. Act II.—Scene 1—Sitting Room in the Nelson Farmhouse. 
2—The Rear Part of the Jennings Farmhouse. 3—The Dooryard 
of the Jennings Farmhouse. 4—A Wheatfield. 

Staged by James Light. 


a 


Produced at the Prov- 
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distrust and suspicion as Floy reaches womanhood. Jake, the boy 
in whom she takes the most interest, is sent to the barn to sleep. 
'Floy follows but Jake gently spurns her advances and catches 
cold instead. He dies of pneumonia. It is charged that Nat 
Jennings kept Jake’s medicine away from him. Nat is content. 
He still has Floy. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 


By Eugene O’Neill 
IME fist Mat. jasie!xini3s% weve tae mo) 0s 8y Sie’ on61 ain feral STs aiorese/siatn\sieiesé Mary Blair 


O’Neill’s “Before Breakfast” is a monologue for Mrs. Rowland, 
a young woman married to a no-good artist in Greenwich Village. 
As he shaves in the adjoining room she upbraids him for his 
treatment of her and he cuts his throat with a razor. 


CONFLICT 
(37 performances) 


A play in three acts by Warren F. Lawrence. Produced by 
Spad Producing Co., Inc., at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
March 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


UO RET VVISUSHT Tp ote cla'eln cs e's/ele soe eieleieis waleleierndie areielete .-Edward Arnold 
Chet Touteen.... .George Meeker 
Ruth Winship. ..-Peggy Allenby 
Bi Maids siicsye ....Lois Arnold 
Mary Bishop. . .-Dennie Moore 


Rae EN AISI oles ora laos: 4\'01 0.0.4 nis: 5, 0\0, n.0;s y-0 w\0:0\ah.2.0 ence .»Spencer Tracy 
RAMPART eh ogy Mara Aisle si ghsjelavstern o/s\tisro eis ietee eicternies sled were Charles Scott 
Pree BE OMSOn ae iis. o'e.e\eiase:t vi oieie/a.e:a)5 seieiejejaieleteiele ee Seth Arnold 
Se ROEDER ES OE STEEE getrtestrregs nuance ©, 8: 04's, par s\e/9'inje) eoisin eee Frank McHugh 
Lem EMLEIE) iets ais aioli civig in cia’e'e'a)k,aiosetoae ale melomue ae Joseph Boland 
are MEASURE TSO sg eyelid aos. 91s oie sveida sys cms wlarsie @ wis pic elon 6p David Mann 
eae PREC ATION CM grave eigi's a's ‘6! lee 75, Siete), ove_@ial « a) 0'> (aiais 6 oie (o.8 tei Jack Mead 
PBA ONN! WIDOT NITE OES |e crevice s\o1e'0)s:cle\0:0 0 hers) el overs ieieie'e Albert Van Dekker 
AMR SRERC COCK eats sinre hersia) fie cisla le wel claleloye/slwisis'aie,e we ales o o'syere Jack Bennett 
eo at cies e yng ni elate ale: acchsiera\s; aro behe lai nieve slo's eiglalate Mabel Allyn 


Act I.—Scenes 1 and 3—A Room _in Ruth Winship’s Home. 2— 
Sleeping Quarters of the Flight Commander of the 361st Aero 
Squadron. Act II.—Scene 1—A Speakeasy. 2—Ruth Winship’s 
Home. Act III.—Ruth Winship’s Home. 

Staged by Edward Clarke Lilley. 


Richard Banks is a clerk who waits for the draft. Before the 
war he meets his employer’s niece, Ruth Winship, who is ob- 
viously patronizing. During the war Richard makes the avia- 
tion service, becomes a flight commander and earns many decora- 
tions. After the war, loaded with honors, he is much sought 
after. Now Ruth Winship is willing to break her engagement 


‘ 
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to another man to marry Richard.They are married and happy 
through the honeymoon. After that the readjustment convinces 
Ruth she has made a mistake. Richard realizes how she feels, 
agrees to divorce her and goes back to his own kind, getting a 
job as a commercial flyer. 


SPRING IS HERE 
(104 performances) _ 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Owen Davis, music 
by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Alex 
A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, New York, 
March 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Emily Braley... 
Maude Osgood. 


Mary Jane.... 
Steve Alden.. 


Sininipla ofa’ sisiee ‘wn oldie oie's Maidel Turner 
..-Thelma White 
-Inez Courtney 
...-Dick Keene 


Wyllie’ (Slade iu. cie's tisseteieretiele ...Gil Squires 
eter ub raley,s cto we aietalaeictotare sihsceee sen ns teu a tat harles Ruggles 
CEE Y Ain ysl alataternaioral eisiaers, ous lbcalailaialas Perec a cid tak wae nT) Mala Lillian Taiz 
tACY SLIAVGON sre eista/s's'es.e:ndoals cetiee Mee eee John Hundley 
MELey NC lamboniee Me snctd dnlayaitae caesar ena eee Glenn Hunter 
Rita GOD Wayiciniasiscim vem cisiiateee wena eee en meee Joyce Barbour 
Ebens...... atalaietate rn, Pret aPovototel Nolioye ie enecatetntaletolat dy ctateigoata eet NOR Cy Landry 
PENTINGH Ge are sree staged ole a eis ela wiser See Aly erie tee Lewis Parker 
POMCEMIAT Gs ci5/ds) aio'aieie'sie:as’ooee ohig atalolerertir cud ater ae ae ak elee Frank Gagen 


Victor Arden and Phil Ohman at the Pianos 
Act I—The Garden, Act II.—Scene 1—QOsgood’s Barn Dance. 
2—Betty’s Bed Room, 3—Morning Room at Maude Braleys. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. Dances by Bobby Connelly. 

Terry Clayton is deeply in love with Betty Braley, who be- 
lieves she loves Stacy Haydon. Stacy and Betty are preparing to 
elope when her father interferes and after several false starts 
Terry proves that he is a man after all, even if he can’t sing. 


THE TOWN’S WOMAN 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Martin Mooney and Thomson Burtis. 
Produced by Martin Mooney and Thomson Burtis, at the Craig 
Theatre, New York, March 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Shiney. Hudgor. c.)\opw coche wuatleiie caine caetareen .---Gladys Griswold 
© EVAR SOS eee oar ale aa ks (2 say siatercuia erasure otom Sian trad ‘Pearl Hight 
Metert Viorhees |e. ace ney tele Meee TR Ue a re Don Darcy 
Walliams | edaons'sig\s c's 6 o'S.s0 sicciel ewe os nvalnselerets eeveees- Prank Monroe 
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SPGCRCT. ails s\s\s'0 0 Re ete a side Rid ieiovs od oiererereinl pu iacoleistare 8 345 Joseph Granby 
@ Robert: Hudson. Fo. csisate cosa cccue Salata svelersierere fa Siatevsia ol Jack McKee 
Dr. Gordon Lee........0.0. SINS Se A iaktarnn ais ers ..Edward Keane 
PERG VIO EL site acres ciotine a ioioto\e weve, e’ecelemis'® oleidierieie.e. 6 6.¢' ele Helen Baxter 
NO nnG Were ach oe orate eiaia eg Wrattinre bic otc wie uleleleiais wists eiavuiere eclple Sao eee Bill Cox 
ones Ginteatte siclisen wala lcte.s MUR ea ata el elk lote fala) ataareia-a/eie’ce X 2 Jerry Kennedy 
Migiaiels vie 6s. oaiaerte wo nfulessivivis aisle Vialsieieiaisteiesiollaty, EL UtChinson 
teks REISE ares ron sete he ite ear cee ckatollorale alata pie ateraie/avore,eitcaie's Ross Hertz 
CHETAN AVY ALE bie ote alsa lols, iuvselstoxtielsle sci in tiers eaevdsislere se Astrid Jason 
NOES WEES AICS. cicialcrelciniais(c)aias/o\ olaleieloiMalclota otsleie sieiels Norman V. Pearce 
MUO WEMN RxaTAlie tes eave cietelsinie clertiee's) ecsintoros isinieverniaeh ales Charles O’Donnell 


Acts I_ and II1I.—The Home of William Hudson. Act II.—Nancy ~ 
North’s Tearoom 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 

Nancy North, former actress, quits Broadway to run a tea- 
room near a race track. Certain of the noisier villagers, par- 
ticularly William Hudson, suspect the tearoom of being a speak- 
easy and try to make it unpleasant for Nancy, who has attracted 
and held the attention of Hudson’s boy, Robert. Robert gambles 
his last cent on Nancy’s tip and loses, Nancy sells the tearoom 
to give him back his money and in the end he makes a man and 
an aviator of himself and a happy wife of her. 


THE OCTOROON 
A melodrama in five acts by Dion Boucicault. Revived by 
John Leffler at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 12, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


(Satine. Sya UB a as) ASS CIGD CCEA SANE UOUIDS CE COTO: eS Herbert Corthell 
Wabhotee.........e.00- Rieiatalsceieis Biisisteiela’ela/eletavetaleies Maurice Freeman 
Jacob Ee onky ei Mtatear adel aye Ey CO eA eRe David Landau 
MINIM AGEE Oana Stel arsrela{aiae, cteipicce sre iaie la s.sjele molars ....William Nunn 
Captain Ratts Bese ta meer eteial nisl ores elev elelesacciel io iarereinereley ore eielans Burke Clarke 


Colonel Pointdexter 
Mr. Sunnyside. 
George Peyton. 
La Fouche...... 


-Herbert Haywood 
John E. Henshaw 
.James Meighan 
.-Frank Andrews 


Jules Thibodeaux -Charles Bunnell] 
Judge Caillou...... - William Marble 
AC RG ie teeie sieisitkinicisvetcla nue sesiaiave avs cia folarele.cianeierelgsslats Arthur P. Hoyt 
AON eA Te vel ota afelsiaiesal eis, sTeiaie ol tiessiel gic lelehaioyel ste, aie\eiea'y Inez Plummer 
PARE SS UIT BIER: alee soins cle aie eleciccelecleloe alse cd eicwetys Marjorie Dille 
Pea MAEIES ON SUAVE) rie slhs'a'ris.c\s olelcie as eye iors svecsiacvoisiee Margaret Bayers 
EMME LEER CNA eich cinta tata vel solder s3 dics. g.0.'eeieie. 0 a apaiacelai alwvae eueceie Luella Morey 
Reena RTE RN ite dats wna Gietsr cn annie ofa! erecsyeid eis) siakeielie-ptete svele Emma Hayner 


Act I.—A View of the Deel ao Terrebonne, Louisiana. Acts 
II and I1V.—The Wharf. Act III.—A Room in Mrs. Peyton’s House. 
Act V.—Scene 1—Negroes’ Quarters on the Plantation. 2—Cane- 
Break Bayou. 

Directed by Frank Hatch. 


The pathetic story of Zoe, the octoroon, and her love for 
George Peyton, sacrificed in the cause of race standards and a 
better understanding of the slavery issue. 
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YOUNG ALEXANDER d 
(7 performances) 


A play in three acts by Hardwick Nevin. Produced at the 
Biltmore Theatre, New York, March 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PASESCOBLG MMe avaiaiu cio aii om ers etiam cialis cote oie cel eee SALE . nson 
PALHCMLON ae ois belo rele Ore Oe Edward Donnelly 

BEES oe taste corp ets oie ere ag ie ek is aro ne Doan Borup 
PATISEADC GS pelecaasele create oR Riel eee Es ee . E. Anson 
PAUICOU TLE Raa icieg ie eats it stereo arent coca Loe See ER eee Gladys Lloyd 
Another (Cqnttesam.\).u.c.2 onceiad e te ea citcn oceania AGGES BE Cleo Coil 
VOCS Chi G Soy ip SARS eerily A Eieiiay MORRO eee OEM Waa Henry Hull 
Themakales..... ..-Bernard Thornton 


proemicela Peter Parke 


Static ae diastase o's coneetes --Jessie Royce Landis 
DARRIG EEA Oo wh ccteree ee Foc ote ne oan Charles Dalton 
ecciameCaptaing ui ee wk, cae ce se tte as Francis Moran, Don Goss 
euewoung, Greek Boyne ais ce. sisc wali ehclla cae aa ete age fe 
. . illiam Wallac 
Macedonian Soldiers he cra smaesewe Sasa ata pies Be Devcecae 
DOPIEOTIGE BEE rca is ae stetcto oe Medes Peet Sane nie Edward Rigby 
COA CRMC AM TAR MES itius Rin: Rar ym Lge Mat akin, Lawrence Zavell 
DSL E Seiten abana cricketer lan a te Rn A. McWaith, Henry Davis 
Persian Soldier. Muccanonneleni ats ca ace ee ae eevee rthur West 


Alexander of Macedon is 22 and convinced that he is a god. 
As a god he decides to forswear the intimate friendships of the 
fair sex. He also would like to force his armies to take a similar 
oath of chastity. The men are disinclined to approve Alexander’s 
decision. His generals and his friend, Aristandos, both urge him 
to modify his decree. Meeting Darius of Persia and defeating 
him Alexander also meets Mrs. Darius, disguised as a Greek 
soldier, in the enemy camp. That night he dreams that Mrs. 
Darius, who has dropped her disguise, is Helen of Troy. Tem- 
porarily Alexander becomes a human of humans. Next morning 
he returns to his battles, and even Aristandos, who turns out to 
be Aristotle, is unable to change his thought. 


BUCKAROO 
(9 performances) 
A melodramatic comedy in three acts by A. W. and E. L. 


Barker and Charles Beahan. Produced by Hamilton MacFad- 
den, at the Erlanger Theatre, New York, March 16, 1929, 
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Cast of characters— 


PEWS WAT SOUS Waris cat cn accicebeldsevececoueveesn Dell Cleveland 


KIDDE Nts eae es,s salsisiba ea eoiice qe Py sh pe eae ei a rg ey De Lois Shore 
PIGS S SEI PAIS 9) SU a Harold Moffatt 
Shorty Scott (Ocmulgee, Oklahoma) Die iuetneraveatstesraiesie 4 Fred Miller 
Homer Creed (Ismay, Montana).......... Mee rie cock William Lowe 
Ben Bishop (Swan:River, Canada).........s.00see008 Edward Allen 
Dot Parley -CKirkland, MArizona) 20S s6\0% s cide oslo oesv sc ve Ruth Holden 
Goldie Burns (Bar C Ranch, Texas)............+ Leber Douglas 
Sam Sundown (Mexico City, MexXIC0))<jtiesietsrae's « c .Augie Gomez 
Derby Dan (Chugwater, Pexas)\.\c1v), i106 sae les gad ‘Slim Cavanaugh 
Pecos Kid (Indian Hill, Wyoming)....... iv sasetiecds O07 Doatsman 
Lee Irwin (Cowbell Canyon, EDRRO NG sis Ries wtostieohelets ers Nydia Westman 
Maxine Madison............ eiiatenioiretteve Micra ae .....Ruth Easton 
AVR Vari diryits <n afivl Siesta ick aia eee gi @ alotale Malate Aine meie dis ieee Frank Henry 
Colonel Johns (Director of Rodeo)..... RisrAtoheteveetelare William Balfour 
Oliv Sika se ce tee esse e ees ieh Waele ioe ela elec Mary Alice Collins 
Stray Murfee (Cowbell Canyon, Idaho)..........+--00+: James Bell 
ENESIBe! BOS WEllid sc 5 secocalsgreiere cule Dae emiesiatoeiesl nuance Peggy Boland 
MAGE DAV AL's <5) yielsia'x oje's'sicis a, e'sle cron s'elayeisiem terete ols .-Frances Halliday 
LO Ao ES eee aa ore eR MieiateAt ais alates cirataiare mrs mleieiaretevahahe Paul Nugent 
Benny Morris.......... wiavate le ievaleladhicvelats late atals]o.etaisleysteral ae Clyde Dilson 
RAV ASI ELEY gre lk te Snices torts, Sid Sia waa aipioran sl bie colores Py Ankrum 
Rita Arnaldo (Taos, New Mexico) . - ei cisa bine bidhere siete ea .. Violet Dunn 
Eva Bishop (Swan River, Canada)..........-esececees Bobby Allen 
POMS MOWED IS: PALIN cio 'cie + <sia's wiles el ese aeeiee'vlevase ‘Ethel McConnell 
PSMEGISECIT =) Fest bceie.e 5 sie Rtouek orievensliareuev slater Maletassya Rorscy ay Bert Wilcox 
MOR rOlee Eagan = 5525's chip gt Wile sip o-uia Biue labia Siste eeeee+eBy Himself 


Other Cowboys and Cowgirls, Spectators, etc. 

Acts I, II and I1I.—Under the Stadium at Soldier Field, Grant 
Park, Chicago. 

Staged by Hamilton MacFadden, 


A481 


Lee Irwin, cowgirl, is determined to protect Stray Murfee, a 
champion broncho buster but otherwise a duil-witted youth of 
the cow country, when Maxine Madison, one of thé Chicago girls, 
to gyp him at the rodeo. Stray doesn’t much want to be 
protected until after Benny Morris, Maxine’s friend, shoots him 


tries 


in the arm. 


arms, 


LADY FROM THE SEA 
(24 performances) 


Then he tries to ride, faints and is happy in Lee’s 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Actors’ 
Theatre, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, March 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


/ 


Doctor Wangel.. Edward Fielding 
Ellida Wangel...... -Blanche Yurka 


Bolette.. ..-Linda Watkins 
EIS ac hes ce -Florida Friebus 
Arnholm.... -Dallas Anderson 


Lyngstrand ; . Walter Speakman 
Ballested....... hate ohn vals Murphy 
A Straneer. Meet iste teeic ts laGalc vile ieieaidi gid vbr etcustatalchuta ts ....G. Pat Collins 
—Dr. Wangel’s Garden. ‘Act Il—Lookout Point. Acts 
ut per ‘1V.—A Remote Corner of Dr. Wangel’s Garden. 
Staged by Cecil Clovelly. 


' 


{ 
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Ellida Wangel, daughter of a lighthouse keeper, marries Dr. 
Wangel and moves far up the fjord.» The call of the sea is still 


upon her and a memory of meeting a Stranger who announced 
her wedding to him when he took a ring from her finger, placed 
it on a keyring with one of his own and threw them both into 
the sea, is an obscession she cannot clear from her mind. The 
Stranger returns to claim her, Dr. Wangel releases her from all 
her obligations toward him and the possession of her freedom 
clears Ellida’s mind. 


A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH 
(30 performances) 
A play with music in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Produced by the Jitney players, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, 
New York, March 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


BUG TA BRASH LOD IR. s/\loteyste d tats dies Gale ta ea ome tae William Lovejoy 
1S (HCN ROG ODER NES ORI EN Gn: Matin rane a #2 sont I ee Rennick 
: ushne eney 
Taaueepant Mowsleyicwwieye seis. oun ae ee { Bushs W. Shattuck 
Mond ehoppitistone cits. | ip ciaatint meee aise Mele aed TR David Elliott 
HE NES ONS MES AN ta iO UE WO) uti ce skid: NOUNVO RE Ki Ferris Hartman 
PE err OS ate tata Sree re RU NAL SE MCLE AAU Rn a Robert R. Parsons 
WUE TSG AUC OS loin lc)aty Nel aisi dais als eee Mee ena OA RON ulia Parlow 
Mics oi Couplensis a) uiiamniningiene ni: ee Gisralsysiaretne Elizabeth Zachary 
Bron elesan tsi 102 banning ash so araechte, we a pea ie Lia Harrison Dowd 
MATA ATIC Teletifets shh n Cee agers tyecirc MUNI TUN AO itis Frances Simpson 
Bering VCR EE ATC ens (aCe AML ulead Alice B. Keating 
ODE c)alp savslelevel eel eysitejelevajnisiorn’yic le aietalsciei eles see hte de Ferris Hartman 
DAL munbell yi Clamayiiads outa eh we teen nas Robert R. Parsons 
Sa CL EIAs RGR AEM SPN ML GAN D/A apne tPA) Sept} Ferris Hartman 
a pe8 Eo yeni as (tei cassia ese ie gies ies a mL Gene Magnus 
FALSE ose fe a oveh aieflole ie ioatara lobe sala etary cate ee ANS Bue Elizabeth Zachary 


Acts I, II and III.—Scarborough and Its Neighborhood. 
Staged by Bushnell Cheney. 


An early play by Richard Brinsley Sheridan retailing an ad- 
venture of the fashionables of the day. 


* JOURNEY’S END 
(99 performances) 
A play in three acts by R. C. Sherriff. Produced by Gilbert 


Miller (by arrangement with Maurice Browne) at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, New York, March 22, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


RBcip Parra ALON eletela slates eitiete sige \o dleh's Gralsataciiie wscalan Evelyn Roberts 
Lieut. Osborne............. ..-Leon Quartermaine 


PE SiN eA DEN EASON sla etstavsyele nietsicisinre:ofahois atmichela vis cy dwieioleve: «ais Victor Stanley 
PUMP MMCMt RACISM sss Sen sis Os lcs d Aell's oh sigsteg elds anes Derek Williams 
Captain Stanhope...... -Colin Keith Johnson 
2nd Lieut. Trotter.. Henry Wenman 


2nd Lieut. Hibbert.. ..Jack Hawkins 
Company Sergeant Major Sidney Seaward 
The Coloned.:........00% ...Eric Stanley 
Gist SKOLCIO Rey atl yatta chord /s7a ais leer Le mee auth waite eu ales ae 
Acts F,,; II and ITI. = “Dugowt in the British Trench Before St. 
Quentin, March; 1918. 
Staged by James Whale. 


See page 54. 


THE DRAGON 
(5 performances) 


A play in three acts by Lady Gregory. Produced by the Jitney 
Players, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New York, March 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PP AN GING fanaa folate) afer aievasu,die vl ernie elaiete stole eiecalace ee---Jack Rennick 
PRA Ee NRSUSIO Sete tat bieKK ya! a oiay ois aval diate) cio: d'a ailslavoiate eretere sts oto ..»Harrison Dowd 
MINGmReae ers fe eateries selclerm co nies o,c1nle sniersis viele. -..-4slice B. Keating 
MMe MERURCESS INV AlAs a oscitcin tials «cies s one wale ciae's'e baie Frances Simpson 
PEO MN TIES Ertan! tintah athe ois veeiviels (olsiviwtw\erwre; viele aie »....Hlizabeth Zachary 
MERE L e etdlala\\ ase) Sleiy asais a syieraie we) Sle teagieaieie aN vera alates Ferris Hartman 
The Prince of the Marshes................ Brae ere hada oes David Elliott 
Two Aunts of the Prince of the Marshes.,...... : { Tullete Philips 
Fintan, the Astrologer.............0-sseeeeee { Rone W. Seen ae 
VPA ES ISIE OL 1 OL CHA sc «,c0.0\o.010iesi5/e,0 0/0 (4,6 oiselele sade William Lovejoy 
PAagemnE ite ciawise) s aretelers DIP Ere rererereremanetiels oc nlaleiresa Robert R. Parsong 
The PRR OTH ter pats atetet aia 3 ole acess RUE lavelein Kuoldis ile oivielo(a: male averse ——— 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in the King’s House at Burren. 
Staged by David Elliott. 

There is a fear that the Princess will indeed be eaten by the 
Dragon on a certain birth anniversary unless the King and 
Queen can manage to marry her off meantime. The Dragon 
doesn’t care particularly for married girls. The King, in some 
desperation, seeks to speed the market by offering to give his 
daughter to the first man who enters the palace. This one turns 
out to be a cook looking for a job. The King tries to back out 
of his bargain, but the cook also turns out to be a Prince in dis- 
guise, so that’s all right. 


\ 
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SECURITY 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Esme Wynne-Tyson. Produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 
28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Hamer Nap lesOm's siele ays iciets) sisieleve siereinie + eveleleleletvisteletate (etal Margaret Anglin 
Lillith Chartres Marjorie Gateson 
i Florence Wessels 


eee as, lees be ne acle ha apeivianisieeteiee San ail ewe ee Eva Leonard Boyne 
WNWOL I Sierguc ran pay sacs vas aye) crcbeielallotaca taitebs inate tet our facie ats teral eveceuti avery Howard Benton 
Pidaplapleson ster -c\eistee cure eereetene ete a iererei Omarion mierereliel Irene Brown 
PROT ROMEO el sais ecu. ween mics cist bh ee oie maf Platece wiehaunton ase Reginald Mason 
PROBA EN Gor cocina aia nisi waite latath pet als miaiare Stacie TMalein eixehtce tatero nay Anita Kerry 
George Merrall Robert Harrigan 
amese Nia pleson a. micieists seiner visietetolels achenelorsiels ate meter ote Thurston Hall 
IMRT OL fo cise sce elern) & olatpmoten clair sicreeeis oe lateraioiaeue ecermiers Sesto Hope Drown 
Sinuaniel Mrarchant. cinivct vehars eicie scecers,si0) eve eleksintecatare Charles Millward 


Acts I, II and III.—Jane Mapleson’s Sitting Room, Regent’s 
Park, London. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 

Jane Mapleson has known for years that James, her husband, 
is a liar and a cheat so far as other women are concerned, but 
she accepts the security of the lie for her children’s sake. When 
James seduces his stenographer and scandal threatens, Jane not 
only refuses to believe but also helps James lie himself out of a 
coroner’s inquest when the stenographer kills herself. When 
_ James confesses the truth to her, however, Jane can no longer go 
on pretending and threatens to leave him. James kills himself 
and shortly after Jane agrees to marry another man against her 
will merely to guarantee her son-in-law’s security in the diplo- 
matic service. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Stephen Phillips. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, at the Forrest Theatre, 
New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Giaarint frei Ae facccea lai Accavatal hic tacas Bratorete oles abeial iol oteetars sinlaueiate ieee Guy Standing 
HEPALIGE SCA sicle) avereresele wore talereia ea luteverenete crete ovate leleveletatelelesmetersl oi Jane Cowl 
PAOLO <iaveilonniovanerataip\eloiace whe stetava atelotel eis eid(e avaye tele ekeuenetnte iors Philip Merivale 
LWerezia. i... cece ee costco cece ew anessncesceries Katherine Emmet 
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RON BIEL ART ote ofa! rac oS) Bel ciate We fo austen cis \a,n: side’ njokiist o's le(3 Helen Wilson 
NOL acaar a catatate vase er ie sear ete orere tater hav'ahay aie oiialarei a) okwtwicrs ales! aly sieveta Ben Lackland 
RNGM CNR NOP N SEAL I AAC IArNS Te VaIamee teers re! Suit et alciors wisi eisiale,sieve's) ahve) eiak Jessie Ralph 
...Lewis Martin 
. Virginia Norton 
...George Graves 
»Coburn Goodwin 
-Frane C. Strang 
.-Maren Evensen 


Second Soldier. . 
First Peasant Girl... 


meconel Peasant: (Girl ja scot nc shes cele a neice .--Helen Wilson 
PPAWARE ENED v tau aisvcyenvive os ale islePsiassiemlats miarelsatsta wins by che ais D. M. Bishop 
MG OF SAG Oeil ehsteralaters af asareistayere gieialnlaiclol naan pial ate nee a eee vig aie Hale Norcross 
USSG. Zi yareieilet Avlaitia ella ssidrbs haa Mais c ober emtaisiece)s)arewersluinie 5 Robert Lowe 
IVACPETEEATTON SR avec coicinysr e/a cyae ee Scio wt at Seger anphal ei treed al enehehe William Randall 
GEBAL Talis jalelic!s/ois)v:6!o/elo)0)© vin" cial sia'siy elcisisiwivietsiuini arm ais) »/ele/s Maren Evensen 
SEAS RELIC salt )nio[=re\s/ele elaine iacarnisls aperairretolsreyatsieiisya,s oicreyelers Lionel Hogarth 
i OyUcEjim | Oey i heh (sD M OO ec ane nA Mee aemOn ce aa ce Lewis Martin 
SCORING OGUIOL viene aie craic win veidio) 6 Mayeiese- tse distelnne Greieie aie George Graves 
TGS AITE ON ota sy ciaies oo.chie si aedays he ei8) Hoye ahsraveleelereyaiels setae Coburn Goodwin 


Acts I, II, Ill and IV.—In and Near the Malatesta Castle in 
13th Century Italy. 
Staged by Miss Cowl. 


The Stephen Phillips version of the “Francesca di Rimini” 
legend, first shown in America by Laurence Irving in 1906. 


MAN’S ESTATE 
(48 performances) 
A play in three acts by Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar. 
Produced by The Theatre Guild, at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


oun MOEA os, cvlevs de 'ye 6 mie ate aValetehal eieteinisl etacsiels +»...Edward Favor 
Alcano ee OU CAT 3 ovevo(tizs c; at cisie\eiaye.eielaisie'essia0, 4 onere-eie eh. Dudley Digges 
TD URC OLGA s/c\6.5 5/6, siticteled ereless!s sleinials|ealeisie sie sveles Florence Gerould 
PER AEN ICME OME Daas feeusiinielieliein’seneicle/e'-el eyergivtersyarste «/eiluie-o Elizabeth Patterson 

BLE) POLCAN T+) .\ai6 ee raw mecmansala,s.5.5 pas Ha Ss etna Earle Larimore 

BALST PEA CIEO OG. Viifoys dinero eioie. @c\e\s lo sielacihd pls, e\alele slececave Armina Marshall 
MII ETM ETE clavate cssvole )s)a\s/s1aie el ele lei ais sive ecerele wave Edward Pawley 
PRCRIMMENI AION eet sisi ein sale. 4 aip'cle.\s.oave,aiibie lee ..Margalo Gillmore 
Reva TOE MISTACE| EOtteR ss ¢ phajeis ee ces io.6je/s\ajnin's 016 0\eie eels oes Louis Veda 


ROMs GEACE™ slain’ sie 80/0 oieiei clave elclereleisisie'n.s.s.o\e eiplale spine 1 Maria Ziccardi 
Act I.—Terrace and Lawn of the Jordan Home. Acts II and 
III.—Living Room in the Jordan Home. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 

Jerry Jordan and Sesaly Blaine love each other. Jerry, having 
won a scholarship in college, is eager to pursue his career as an 
architect. Father Jordan thinks Jerry ought to go to work. 
Jerry and Sesaly succumb to their love and the lure of the 
moon, but although Sesaly, as a result, expects a baby she is 
eager that Jerry should not be hampered by responsibilities and 
therefore declares their marriage non-effective until her hus- 
band has embraced his career. Jerry weakens and accepts a job 


\ 
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in a hardware store. For the moment he had rather be a husband 
than an architect: 7 


MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH 
(72 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts by Harry James Smith. Pro- 
duced by George C. Tyler, at the Klaw Theatre, New York, 
April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PMS RAWSON daicrs cinveie «Kies saloon oes e cece cee Fuller Mellish 
MISSA WSO we Dielaisre else acetates cites ceiete Jennie A. Eustace 
Geotrer Rawson waar cm teiccenn Ceo en ase teat Edmund George 
PAN Eony MRAWSONs 3 's:si0's ocelege chew seentociine Selec eens John Anthony 
pe Pet Meavitty, ..lcie clic s cites ticaiake Riareeruetea lee ile William Lorenz 
INS MIVCAV IES Sree slate cc eS Age UR MR TR Valerie Valaire 
PELE IS wallow, sales eral eyerle nice alc cats eae ea ae ee Sidney Toler 

HES Online aleraralseslofa uisis mrdrcie evaeatard ie Se Bhan eee ee Dallas Welford 
METS De: Salle set. wei a ord isicieustemacte tes eee en Stella Mayhew 
Mre/ Bumpstéad- Leigh sii) o daicisowes ee ceeeue ce eke Mrs. Fiske 
IVIOLEC ED Eris allebin cin cterie caer se Cai ceun uk co eta ib aia Eleanor Griffith 
INGER SUN e ren viet dicie bys: bs SrRG TAR Ran oa RRS er ee Doris Freeman 


hots I, II and III.—Living Room in Mrs. Rawson’s Long Island 
Country House. 
Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 
Della Sales, daughter of old Jim Sales, herb doctor, is so- 
cially ambitious. After her father’s death she takes her mother 
and sister to Europe, changes her name to De Salle and returns to 
conquer the snobs of Long Island. Peter Swallow, her Iowa 
sweetheart, would expose her but Della talks him down. Then 
the younger sister tells the truth, annexes a socially important 
younger son and Della is for the time nonplussed. 


MUSIC IN MAY 
(80 performances) 


_ A musical play in three acts, book by Fanny Todd Mitchell; 
adapted from the original by Heinz Merley and Kurt Breuer; 
music by Emile Berte and Maury Rubens; lyrics by .J. Kiern 
Brennan. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the Casino 
Theatre, New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PAA each cutee sin asic tae nie Shinto att Ge ARNE ee eee Joseph Toner 
Natalie elem ateranstel are a aia ls ain ea ahr a Suan eR aa Sen eedictot Gertrude Lang 
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fe 


oe hy Di Lobe ole cmon ts Say Tran a Rissa tere Svaiarsistale tainty Alb Marae Greek Evans 
PELID ICME Va aly oP oe ai ecja'= ale) e AIK aisle aiclaloait avenue ices eels oRaties “Lawrence 
GHZ Hee Sea eaters aicie oielciainie sue's Ruidaivisiecnt alae stelectets ..-+.--Marie Dayne 
Rausenbach............. ie ee Aletha atelnlaveie:s a 6s ele eiecdie SOLES OMY EEL 
Barear MetterHlehies cee sone <'sisis ve celle de devise slels.e .-+.Joseph Lertora 
RMI COMPLE D Mat cia sraletaisi wegho\nslalecsistevsseraicie vu vie's ere e918 ars Bartlett Simmons 
PETC GSSEL CHO Aa tac aisint (Mest apivieicia eieidtan. alk acsele ores ...-Gladys Baxter 
(bisa inhice'san swine y Worgratinia wie Manietederd wie wedie Ale alate’ sies a elk «3 Edith Scott 
TS ESIE SSN ARE es a a ae Pn oe eae Ste George Offerman, Jr. 
GRAZE steve siclele njelsieisss's'eriete Riaicip ye aie diate farava Chem .are| adie oie Charles Chesney 
MEDIO cha 'e arale'’ai di ciatanicistatstenat since a Butane Caleietetae eunaiaies Francis Lyman 
Kuhmeier............ CI ree aires allel Mey as ae -James Norris 
BET SIIZ ic Nota teal ete ai dsais’siateleseicte/a ale © Woreialee aie whee aalhiets ‘Péter Petraitis 
DEAE uieiata) ofesnlnis!aia,s'e-« s/a\t'otetoia/aysior ators ieratavarsiate: Sefer siate sea .Earl Plummer 
CGETIEL ssl viecistees Ricwle wieleiarecein ss wha eure erolace tate leeeiatal ae eles Francis Lyman 
ICEL ae caid's ba) e.s ee ASG TOMBE OGG ..Charles Chesney, Francis Lyman 
James Norris, Peter Petraitis 

ORI Cet eK ia arelaisiois secs abieclvie oe sie eae Sea ee aN Frazer McMahon 
Pinkohiy ese. keces pravavole atevais telehe & aizisisintelaie =e Wietsia\ tame -Julia Lane 
Footmen........ were ‘Messrs. Piummer, Spiro, Hertel ‘and St. John 


Act I—A Garden. Act II.—A Drinking Place. Act III.—A 
Garden and a Studio. 
Staged by Lou Morton and Stanley Logan. 

Vita, village belle, is undecided between two suitors when 
Prince Stephan appears. Vita and Stephan fall desperately in 
love but the Prince is ordered home. He finds a way in the 
last act, however, to make Vita a baroness and marry her. 


APPEARANCES 
(24 performances) 
A comedy-drama with prologue, epilogue and three acts by 
Garland Anderson. Produced by C. Mischell Picard, at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, April 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters—.- 


PP SGRACH EM HOMEIDSON sp avcieis.0 o's cisle/e cyeia:sis-e)s.eieieia(ee .+..-Norvell Thompson 
Carl Sanderson... ciecgie's s visa RS Lave roi Nets Sto dass SOE James LaCurte 
PAL TEPIIMOSOR e\ciccceis vw ce i vcainccin er bows aiavele ere ..-Donna_ Pasdeloup 
Meee ECO IIAT Ic tine gsteis:pie. 0/010 /«)alove. ap ste 'alelsi ate Beetle cranes Lee Millar 


BTR MACHPOM s/elalesiniste ate eles a\e’s Sieaaietos Verna A., Felton 
Louise Thornton..... Ay ae GRO . Martina Martin 
Judge Thornton......... , .....Thaddeus Gray 
Rufus Jones......... Sane .++++»Doe Doe Green 
Ella Buford......... «e.+.Sally Rutter 


-Rupert LaBelle 
Delmar Nightingale 
Robert W. Smiley 
»..Jerome Wise 
.....Hazel Gray 
Stanley Ruhland 
.....Harry Davis 
5 «..Willie Meehan 
Serb caKunat wile ciate ay stareiakaiatecovoroent Harry Bond 
; James LaCurto 

Prologue. ....cccccccvcccccsccessceseserosees y Thaddeus Gray, 
Robert W. Smiley 


Jack Wilson...... 
Police Officer. . 
Judge Robinson. . Bee 
Clerk of Court.. 
Court Stenographer 
Gerald oe 
Hiram Mathews.. 
ven apicealy soe aan 
. Andrews.......-0.. 
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Prologue and Acts I and III.—Lobby of Hotel Shasta, San Fran- 
cisco. Act II.—A Court Room. ’ 
Staged-by Lee Miller. 


“Best Plays, 1925-26.” 


UNDER THE GASLIGHT 
(23 performances) 
A play in five acts by Augustin Daly. Produced by Larry Fay 
and Alex Yokel, at the Fay’s Bowery Theatre, New York, April 
2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Ravetrarords eee nese. lal atahsl tet cafare lade alee i James Meighan 
POLK Gy ich Birr sath racials aia aint i Bee iy ete a EN John Ferguson 
BES Ices et teal Qtape stcte SeaLaTy Monee oh aE ee eee SAG ee et Earl Mitchell 
Rie Dern A sorsmate wisis Seis ciate ethene Ce ahany Allee aaa ale J. -Martiny 
AIG aS LTE Ma hs AO Aad Re EI ee DG et PR BA W. Richardson 
justice Bowline vate wth) tou. de ee Pia laa oa araghete Cretan H. Bledsoe 
Counsellor’ Splinter. .ieeah Le eee eo eee Norman Stewart 
Bermird as. scans os wiclusiiasid Se cme eee ae Robert Griffith 
SCAN US hata sevcr ere aici aes sy ater rata teas Cos oR Te ee eee: J. Donohue 
TALL WHIEG ois tecrarely nig t one eLa ois ate OSL eee +++-.J. Worden 
LENS atse iar hi(aveld cot ulpiel ate iatbiareieeers aie ae eee ne RL ee oe -.Eddie Mann 
dee USCS GTR ES es AED Ieee oa UM AT REC eme yi NM DT --John Burkell 
her Sergeants ey ccna eee ee een ...S. Mansfield 
Policemany(999 ca srraasn wesc sere Cee ee ae le : Rogers 
Arete eta Nevers dateierelarayaeiaveisoihae eee ee ..H. Perkins 
Beterd Rich Sih ay cstv etre svar memceeeat icl eum hie auntie A. Wilson 
hel Signal uNian see eens toe .-. William Corbett 
Laura Cortlandt. sien aes cess belts ek aay etn are Helene Dumas 
Pearls Cortlandt ja5 {ete eae uae aay ee ee ..Vera Loday 
Dedehbl ossomsastensd csi oe sto eae ee ae Ella F. Houghton 
OLA das evi tieleels tis the ees te ie ean tee orn Lizzie McCall 
Mrs Vater Da tin cies AW aaa en heal eaet Ae ounce te eR otf Lois Ross 
PING Ba elie 4 AvercsWereta/s 2 ies bys Sue elas Aplaie eile teal cee nel ee Mabel Kern 
Hbizzie Ghistony sss le on ieya eis AWe elle eee Sarah Carey 


Act I——Scene 1—Home of. the Cortlandts’ on the Avenue. 2— 
The Hat Room of the Tuesday Sociable. 3—Delmonico’s Ball 
Room. Act II.—Basement in Rivington Street. Act III.—Scene 
1—Tombs Police Court. 2—Exterior of the Tombs. 3—The Piers 
of the City. Act IV.—Scene 1—Villa at Long Branch. 2—Hedge 
near Shrewsbury Station. 3—Station Shed by Shrewsbury Bend! 
Act V.—Pearl’s Boudoir at Long Branch. 

Staged by Mr. Frank Hatch. 


Laura Cortlandt, a belle of society, is in love with Ray Traf- 
ford, ‘a New York blood.” Before they can marry Laura’s past 
arises to smite her in the person of Byke, her foster father and 
a frightful villain. Laura is the deserted daughter of rich and 
idle parents, but before she can prove it she suffers many hard- 
ships and a ducking in the river. 
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HE WALKED IN HER SLEEP 
(21 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Norman Cannon. Produced 


by Superb Plays Corporation, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
WES ODS AIS Aly Teena DAREN AIS IOe ERC ODEOR IDE ROC CCRC OT Margaret Paige 
Andrew Tankers.. ..Ralph Roberts 
Henrietta Tankers... . Beatrice Nichols 
June Tankers....... ...Clare Stratton 


PR GILOLYy, [CACON es <)c)a\pleiaieleletatatoieleigie-wlasvele a: o/s oldisia oietels Antony Stanford 
PROD EGE MOG OVA doieiartct)aretaicteaal sala slelere oletesa ate lore «Reed Brown, Jr. 


Acts I and II.—Living Room of the Tankers, Act III.—Scene 
1—The Tankers’ Bedroom. 2—Living Room. 

Andrew Tankers, being advised that if he will give his wife 
some cause for suspicion he will succeed in diverting her mind 
from a certain person in whom he suspects she is interested, 
seeks to disappear from one twin bed while Mrs. Tankers is 
asleep in another alongside. He makes the excursion success- 
fully and then learns his suspicions were groundless. 


* BIRD IN HAND 
(84 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Drinkwater. Produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Booth Theatre, New York, April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MDATMEREEMCAN i sitiv. ocr slaipieie\b mic c ie eiels eia/</rie.t/aieie(e Jill Esmond Moore 
IRSA CEN Or | te ileretatave sais ,o.eisle /e clversipleig.a.e 84 01a sale eas Amy Veness 
PPTORIAG RCE MICAL 1.00 5¥s cic sisiee sieiecrsieisias bie ne vices siaisie Herbert Lomas 
eta C OPT OOU s,s ciethcys sie dls crete, cusiriene ice loteieie see steve Charles Hickman 
PRR MANTMROE ce los caer Si Alsh a) a. s\pveia: ein. bieigle. «civic njee m susie 'e sha.si> Ivor Barnard 
Bere ERM GS aera serait) Alois tetova one's c's asa elie. 0 Aun-aliava-e prs. sian Charles Maunsell 
Amirose: Godolphin, (KCl... sccie ceases cvciesedes Frank Petley 
RAPA ETE A TUMIOOMaalali’s « uvecwite isnete oe wlsveva elecdl sveie coun died Roddy Hughes 


Acts I and III.—The Bar Parlor. Act II.—Beverley’s Bedroom. 
Staged by John Drinkwater. 

Thomas Greenleaf, at seventy-five, is the last Greenleaf to 
carry on the Bird in Hand Inn after three hundred years. His 
daughter, Joan, at twenty, takes to walking and riding out with 
Gerald Arnwood, the son of the squire. Thomas believes firmly 
that when a young man of station steps out of his class to be 
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nice to a girl socially his inferior-he does so for no good purpose. 
Joan, being modern, considers her father’s attitude ridiculous. 
One night her father chases Joan home and the inn is aroused. 
Three guests agree to sit in the family conference and help the 
old man solve his problem. In the end the squire himself asks 
Joan to marry Gerald. 


MYSTERY SQUARE 
(44 performances) 


A play in prologue and three acts by Hugh A. Anderson and 
George Bamman (by arrangement with Constance Collier), based 
on Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Suicide Club” and “The Rajah’s 
Diamond.” Produced by Murray Phillips, at the Longacre ‘The- 
atre, New York, April 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
PRINCES LORIZEL SY catia ’ss0; wiereterwisie ai teieal orsldic love aibtovevatetebeiwne aicvare Gavin Muir 


CBIONEL RRB EAI crear wos: ate ate niet e plete less snlat evs eleie alatendie tant Thomas Holding 
INGw SHO Yai yitereleute pis lara! ahciaieroionaratetrovoie ecatcka tele seh eariettiel state Eddie Edwards 
MPOLEIN ge Cremtata ts ecisie atamie wieleirate ipeiers loates arr eiaineis ieee Knox Herold 
IRASE MOUND Gy Lee diy c(atiare sae aware eens elary Peal bye ctoreverara raat Winifred Carter 
VAIL IR bia Sees srat toads coepesratraliete al eareraiaisicte Glee avaberapencuanre Kenneth Lawton 
GCarolyni Viandelout Siri jacks ieiaks a cere'e o/c bio aloe oes igo cto Marie Adels. 
Brlecn) O Sied chien chic ate eat ok ue Ree Daphne Warren Wilson 
Bae NOG 42 oiaip: secede: e's ororale/stninr win) e\ctals\alshate qpepsarens.ohete John Ivancovich 
Party i artleyry ss rors tevsiete (cee siaiein ee siateveters Welt wien ie ete Frank Hearn 

Vids loceiahsrsicie avers oyelaie aistateial avatebsbebersnete iis tn Sieteistetstemaicrey arta John Brewster 
ROA LENDS aia. o.e oie a ote ate eetee, ole a ata frei wicks lana ewe ya ea Robert Vivian 
lwer nota Clive ine sine ciaiiclss oe usioun a Sie ein ate) Moen I een Kenneth Lawton 
INES healt tS crac et aver ecedone tace ietinkane ch stole lovee ahr aneye erste Minton cee Edgar Stehli 
The President. tis sis)’ ete ace ole ated sie clstale aie era clmoietelerele arene Hubert Druce 
PE CL ESAai) ValdeVila sails veic claiers' alee lstaicineeis crerokie nlovebareieberercters Patricia Otis 
Desborough | Carrom wage eisai wis pl eere develareie eietereters Knox Herold 
Mharlie) Pemdrag ons seveisla above le syne aiesvale wh evaraleleraierevelene nie Milton Roberts 
Madame Mendizabelle cies disis.c)s.0\aceie oiels siaieiaiturioleliemitaiicetie Joan Blaine 
MISS; SS OX CEELe|ll,15,c1atarwinrlatatoictorsn etereraiatore atavels (nleteerereietens Laura Carpenter 
Mrs) Malderss) sisaiack/s chs ata (eds bem sevig eo ai ein ioe abe lar Francelia Waterbury 
Miss Mile site ihe cliicis vcd ys cide oteieiate inte bis meal dotesth ete aay «Winifred Carter 


Prologue—Act I.—Scene 1—In a Hansom Cab. 2—Oyster Bar. 
Act II.—Scene 1—President’s Cabinet at Rochester House. 2— 
Drawing Room at Rochester House. Act II].—Scene 1—In a Han- 
som Cab. 2—Assembly Room of the Suicide Club. 
Staged by Murray Phillips. é 
Prince Florizel and Colonel Geraldine, thrill hunters of an- 
other day, are in search of adventure when fate leads them into 
a meeting of the Suicide Club. They are elected members, 
the Prince is given the death card and his assassin appointed. 
The club is run by the three villains, Dr. Noel, Mr. Malthus and 
_ the President, and they are after the Rajah’s diamond, which 


1 
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the Prince has taken from Harry Hartley. In the end, by a nar- 
row margin, royalty’s life is saved and the villains apprehended. 

| ¢ 


THE SEAGULL 
(31 performances) 
A play in four acts by. Anton Chekov. Produced by A Co- 
operative Company, at the Comedy Theatre, New York, April 9, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IVIRSHEA SN cteteypletst giants! stal sis ciutwlait a a\s\ctelsiantersisie sows, owlewisle ore Dorothy. Yockel 
Semyon Semyonovitch Medvedenko..........0++2000: Jan M. Wolfe 
‘ Konstantin Gavrilovitch Treplev...........eeeeseeees Lewis Leverett 
Pyotr Nikolayevitch: Sorinie.: sss occas sed oe 'e.t las E. J. Ballantine 
OE Bo Ric TETORSIQ IS BO EEE AIG IOIICROR Soca Oe Maynard Burgess 
Nina Mihaillovna Zaretchny............eeeeeeres Barbara Bulgakova 
Poles CAMUTeY.eV NA sci «isis sc\hcns cles hae G otesise pies este Barbara Benedict 
Yevgeny Sergeyevitch Dorn........sccceetececeues Carroll Ashburn 
dirimal Nikolayeyna Ariadi nis ecces cs scales eevee arey eas Dorothy Sands 
Ilya Afanasyevitch Shamraev....... . William Challee 
Boris Alexeyevitch Trigorin.... ....Walter Abel 
PRGHSe mi atdacie yo cle ce isase foithoiel Skis Sts se ose Fe wae Wfatate elsfsars Ruth Nelson 


Act I.—Park on Sorin’s Estate. Act II.—Lawn in Front of 
Sorin’s House. Act III.—Dining Room of Sorin’s House. Act 
IV.—Sitting Room in Sorin’s House. 

Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 

Irina, a popular actress, has taken her lover, Trigorin, a popu- 
lar novelist, to visit her father’s home. There Trigorin meets 
and is fascinated by Nina, loved by Ilya. Nina later follows 
Trigorin to Moscow. 'Trigorin and Nina share experiences, 
Nina becomes a mother, her child dies, Trigorin leaves her to 
return to Irina. Nina goes back home unhappily wiser. Ilya 
kills himself. 


* JONESY 
(79 performances) 


A comedy of youth by Anne Morrison and John Peter Toohey. 
Produced by Earle Boothe, at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PTO TIP ORES nici w cine 66s vlo'sis ale esis fees ssa vee cities wees Eloise Keeler 
RN RDRI AEC TAREE TIO ee0 2 hci eiclaisie.e,a1.sia's ale sure 4.6.8 saree aia 9/8 wie Nydia Westman 
Mrs. Henry Jones. iss... ccs cee ces ecesss eeJaisteiecalorers' Spring Byington 
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AAS Baber yess ni ioinic.n edi aiereisheye ros Ales sjpisice. S'a\ai i lataye),Sceie Robert Crozier 
Another Plumber. mi taneverecele Rete Peealaiateter Nei Werte ahae a ane latee Edward Racey 
HLENTY JONEB rcgcaie soo ares view 5 a wo lolers Kl ei GRD ee Donald Meek 
Wilbur Soria ys sd eicsiy. eck cree rete eee aoe eee neo aes Raymond Guion 
Billy. “Morpatiesicc hihi ieatetee ee aaie ele Sate reo aE Rae Jack Mead 
WCAG OMAR, S cletot wisi sied Bere cel aed fapalsia Wh aicUeiet bie er tael tt coe eae Kate Mayhew 
Diana Deverentax 6 ce 414 Sta nea wi ieee en iteiene Helen Brooks 
Stanley, Jackson ts )is) Ge Re be, aie meee lac terauren eiecme ts Percy Moore 
Mr. Silverberg. -Selden Bennett 
AS POUCE MAI Heiere core ies) aaneie eee eis Solel ate elevaie ersten Edward Racey 


Acts I, II and III.—The Jones Living Room. 
Staged’ by Earle Boothe. 

Wilbur Jones, home from college on vacation, forms an attach- 
ment for Diana, the ingenue of the local stock company. His 
father and mother proceed ruthlessly in breaking up the attach- 
ment, only to discover that Diana is the niece of the town’s rich- 
est citizen and the man from whom Mr. Jones expects to get a 
job. The Joneses then try to undo what they have done and 
bring Diana and Wilbur together again. In the end Wilbur takes 
a job on the town sprinkling cart to prove his manhood and pay 
his debts. 


THE VEGETABLE 
(13 performances) 
A fantasy in three acts by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Produced by 
Lenox Hill Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New York, 
April 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Jerry Brost wi ssican ace eniocle noe ioc gee eee Jerome Seplow 
CHArIOte thie )alale\elerereracse etepsic scree ora eye CTC ne arena Eve Saxer 
(OF Ve ERS Apap cS EPG BI e iN CR AR Oe Ode cae Louie John Latzer 
DOPISE cia oe ihe we ha kee ee ilavetelaiel tic sek a eee Fanny Shack 
HOOKS sj. sic ceraty ays gies Aen aceon ee anes ee... Mitchell Padriac Marcus 
Mr. Jones.... STovererate sei ati ete cance Harold Smith 
Gens Pushing ier Metal eonth ie veain nel eele coe e Sees Herman Bandes 
Mr. Fish..... 5 ..Harry Jay Marks 
udgelPossilen cic) aike/feaiaahs ea vance cee a ames David Kerman 
ELOCEEVE sors niu /ei 0/0el o\sluiniaie|olo evelobeletare-eiereteveltishtnleieiaie Martin K. Altman 
Harry J. Marks / 
SENatoraieicsieiseisin’sa tis elelsairarwies mje eiled piavaletardvelaiate David Kerman 
Harold Smith 


Syd Brenner 
Chorus fisste sei achicsne ds teeny ote en Lilya Slotnikov 
Mildred P. Seplow 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Home of Jerry Frost. 
Staged’ by Lee Strasberg. 


Satirical fantasy in which a poor man drinks gin and dreams 
that he is president. His adventures in the White House con- 
vince him that he had rather be a postman. 


Vales Po eae ae ae 


i 
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* CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
(72 performances) 


' A play in three acts by Frantisek Langer, adapted by Philip 
Moeller. Produced by The Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Martin 


Beck Theatre, New York, April 15, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


VE at ERE a at dite /cVozsiah'aialc|o nlaisy slalalicibie| s.ejs(atatelyielerepaniais dette Henry Travers 
NETS @S LA Wafers: tis 0 cvsiielsya\ern we. slerelate iol esta era felalevelatess\etelecare Helen Westley 
STR Sa PEPE Stee ahalic! ute ter Silece warm allel nls wala eifelieva cn mie mI Ove ar Sha any Miriam Hopkins 
AO Vea eee teenie aashae) aie a ovale skatonavecaioiare een bre cce.® ...Norman Williams 
LEZEN A sia cts ater eelhs nists sccm and aravisipiaca tnecarmeatee Joseph Kilgour 
PUTA TEYS sone a rela lariieseistshers la uie's ple''s, 50 'o'sib albtojuw: aloy eeieletey Morris Carnovsky 
CV NRGtCUaRUNiavaaiej ai siajeiatslojelciecetecvetlots eiaieielsie sie sere oibie « Catherine ~ Doucet 
Lady DEAT Gr revne/aldie Caco wieicieie slpleeinciesleralolplea ote »»-Mary Kennedy 
SEDO HMEar ee ip SA cla OU ERICA Bes ORI ICLOGRIDED Pesci Elliot Cabot 
jor DMsRbStra areieiet oie tate fale eiaiesecereln a acoleie eo ig sistse setplaateiemte Claude Rains 


Act I,—Cellar Residence of the Pesta Family. Act II.—Living 
Room of Alik’s Home. Act III.—The Dairy. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 
. Susi, illegitimate daughter of Mrs. Pesta, a beggar, meets 
Alik Vilim, the none too bright son of a rich father. Alik, fas- 
‘cinated, proposes making Susi his mistress, and she, knowing her 
‘mother’s story, concludes that she, too, is entitled to her ro- 
mance. She goes to live with Alik and makes a man of him. 
When Alik’s father tries to buy her off she leaves Alik but he 
follows her. Together they open a model dairy lunch, achieve 
success, and Alik definitely refuses to return to his father’s 
‘house. He marries Susi and acknowledges her child. 


* THE LOVE DUEL 
) (72 performances) 


A modern play in three acts by Lili Hatvany, adapted by Zoe 
Akins. Produced by Lee Shubert (in association with Gilbert 
Miller), at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York, April 15, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MMS ea = cio lais ainlerecs oon ss ule wieia sie w'e'e.cle a's.cfale(cleje'e Louis Calhern 

sreriniats Martin Burton 

storeteiataie ete) Marcel Dill 
Ethel Barrymore 
Henry Stephenson 
His Excellency, an, Ambassador...........se0+ Ferdinand Gottschalk 
SORE E CU OUT VIVICALL crcis) wine) e)0:0'6, sie sie ov 0706 6:e\el ele sree e sivin Leslie Barrie 
DAB arise svete. sis.cos e siete TABOO DOO COL: shalteneie staterevere Dorothy Hall 
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i Sinis ph Sate! ays Tube ial ele widlncelasaioin Mua eidie eae Mime Anita Rothe 

k Coals Re art hel Sie a Pas CU See -.Gertrude Maitland 
A) Kitchen Maid scssivwesics sv cluisias chic welenelels epsiale suureee Carol March 
Woung (Widow. : :’)'..¢ lak enmreereacine ohlembale ce Jeannette Sherwin 


Reo a eat wpe nergy a oe Swuall Swiss Ghai, Sa 
Staged by E. M. Blyth. 

She has lived fully and freely, having had many lovers. He 
has lived fully and freely, having known many women. Ir- 
resistibly drawn together and each accepting the other as a worthy 
adversary they agree to test their power to make each other 
either happy or miserable. Soon each is desperately in love with 
the other but neither will acknowledge defeat. He lets her be- 
lieve he is to marry another. She lets him believe she is in love 
with another. He searches her out in Switzerland, where she has 
borne him a child. The duel a draw, reconcilation and mar- 
riage follow. 


BEFORE YOU’RE 25 
(23 performances) 
A gay comedy in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson. Produced 
by Lawrence Boyd, at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
April 16, 1929. 


‘Cast of characters— 


Mfair yea lleniy Fe vAlaiole pc, oltts-c steer ecarckc mt tat ne -»»Harriet Donovan 
GiDbODS shi P ere erase pate nase dfs ae ale enn Cee en RCE William Eville 
Marpbeth! Downing: s.cwsk oe ee ia gee eae Carolyn Ferriday 
NTIS Masmifontst Walarctalsitvaisrs davis sine toichAas en CTR Mary Hubbard 
Wornelia Car bins Mull sic tas cic h Ringe aren Josephine Hull 
Birery Awe Cor bine sues Na de ener IA ceapte iy Ree Fritz Williams 

omar obi 1° 01 evshicraals io iaheta eats tv | Rae Donald McKee 
Clement Corbina secsiicu nace witen aimee dian: Meee keris Eric Dressler 
NLT 0) AOS ee aS CCen toe SS Motes aie tae l ay F. Cecil Butler 
Joan Abbott..... aerate eval hip ls to aeIC ee ene Mildred McCoy 
The Rev. Dwight Simpson --..Edward Broadley 
Norman Bhilbricks Aielan ks ee -Ernest Glendinning 
Giuseppe Bellini.............. -. Federico Conzona 
NorinayiBellini) sy Nii Ne Aen senna Si cael Lola Vanni 


Clement Corbin, young and rebellious, quits his father’s home 
in Chicago rather than go into the furniture business. In New 


York he becomes the editor and proprietor of a radical monthly. | 
Government authorities drive him out of N ew York and he starts 


with his companionate wife for California. On the train she 
gives birth to a son. They stop off at Clement’s Chicago home 
for her convalescence. At the end of a month which Clement 

has spent in jail the companionate wife has gone conservative 


i 
: 
_ 
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and favors marrying Clement and bringing up their child in 


security. She urges his taking the furniture business seriously. 
He rebels but is won over. 


ROCKBOUND 
(19 performances) 


Drama by Amy Wales and Michael Kallesser. Produced by 


| Michael Kallesser, at the Cort Theatre, New York, April 19, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 
Ellen Higgins ia are: 3 add 


seas laltielaurs aiel ave died aietWeters Emily Ann Wellman 
ed Higgins.. Paaelane aS ie Si ofave's ‘avalalarcl de al nie pas ely Pinleraee Willard Bowman 
GION MZ NEVIE BENG slole/s tris vas ohc'sisiahe diced Locsin Gene Paul 
Dave AMEE Neen Arch ikdaiecicn Cette oe Ricardo de Angelis 
BN IIGN 9: 2 FICE en ge a eo a Re John F. Hamilton 
PCO iaeiabertialesstoh vieiatn: |e: skss\otalain'a ct eyeie'a ts aso. aren’ ¢,chiialniele ale Renita Randolph 


Ellen Higgins, married to a brute of a man in a fishing village 
on the Maine coast, is forced by circumstances to take Lucy. 
She tells the family Lucy is her niece. Lucy is really her daugh- 
ter born out of wedlock before she married. The truth comes 
out when Lucy falls in love and wants to marry her half brother, 
Amos. Lucy and her mother are turned out of the house, but 


Ellen, a slave to her family obligations, comes back to take care 
of her husband and her sons. 


THE COME-ON MAN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Herbert Ashton, Jr. Produced by Roy 
Walling at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, April 22, 1929, 


- Cast of characters— 


ae MPSA Sa ene Cola a Ye 6) dpehe'e! of avate en evela tise Jane Marbury 
ANE SG BES FS AS NI in ea Og OS Mary Wall 
Lee NR) SNE ORE i ne ea Donald Campbell 
Pinte WALEAG NER). Los Abie. vecv ond. lebhe cou Teresa Dale 
MR VEISLewWaGt VEDI ss ik. coal eesieccoouccn. Anthony Stanford 
SU SES i 2 Se SEE ET a Robert W. Lawrence 
(eis EE ae SHeists eh slats) lye, ast eta de 'e-aiicl siavelevaie acid Herbert Ashton 
BRUNE COMI es secs 4.4 55 's!e)od ca edlede deme sok Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
rRNA SOIC ER TAM aia\ SoS cscs s\osele'ora 4 Sew gcwn den alg Harold Webster 
rs. Schaeffer 
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William Strange, crook of high degree, engages Jimmie 
McGuire as a handsome lure to attract wealthy and bejewelled 
women into the Strange home, where they can be robbed of their 
possessions. Jimmie, falling in love with Betty, Strange’s daugh- 
ter, manages a consistent sort of reformation. 


MARRY THE MAN 
(8 performances) 
A companionate comedy in three acts by Jean Archibald. 
Produced by Clyde Elliott, at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
April 22, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


UGE SS SARE A Mromsirae Milt et eer a Tania MRE aR, Fay Warren 
Wears Melani diiererers ware Gk ticles 2 ol plod hie ee eee J. Anthony Hughes 
PREEROLE YA loloyeiaveleaiete et leheTatets bate tle Eaton Re hI eae Richard Ward 
NEGRI POHRIES s a57 selec aN aie alte I oe ee re SN Ann Dere 
tates WP CEEIESS.. shes his cons Gia ersten reds wi ty eR dpe eae Lew J. Welsh 

earn Pelinrea a slic steers sluee ieden ule et ama nee Ma ee Joan Peers 
ae: ELAM Dee Ne eie cee ere e ek el eae Jerry Bowman 

OME H CHE sae mon tiie aisisaies eet iecitdale dea Vivian Martin 
re sOry a Martins. cnlacn inc deh els ciate cen ie eee Ree Lester Vail 


ANY ais fovsre ininlp oie n'a) SaiatoioicVjaelg ctarebapersiateiearee eine ae oa Florence McGee 
Acts I, Il and III.—New York Suburban Home of Mollie Jeffries. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Mollie Jeffries, convinced that marriages would be happier 
without the binding forces of the ceremony with ring and book, 
induces Gregory Martin to sign a contract and go to live with 
her in a bungalow. Gregory, deeply in love with Mollie, is 
haunted by a fear of losing her and wants to make the union 
legal. Mollie holds him to his bargain—until she suspects he is 
‘preparing to marry some one else. 


MESSIN’ AROUND 
(33 performances) 


A modern musical novelty in two parts, lyrics by Perry Brad- 
ford, music by Jimmy Johnson. Produced by Louis Isquith, at © 


the Hudson Theatre, New York, April 22, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Sterling Grant Monette Moore 
Paul Floyd ; Cora La Redd 
Billy McLaurin Audrey Thomas 


James Thompson é . Freda Jackson 
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Walter Brogsdale Queenie Price 
Arthur Porter Hilda Perleno 
| isp Dyer Lena Shadney 
amboo McCarver Susie Wroten 
Frank Lloyd Emma Maitland 
William McKelvey Aurelia Wheeldin 


Staged by Pours Isquith and Eddie Rector. 


CARNIVAL 
(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William R. Doyle. Produced by 
Irving Lande, at the Forrest Theatre, New York, April 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PMCS THOM CON caret is eat cc claus ieveteisiols ieiel wis Ga a3 Youh Virginia True Boardman 
PDEA TGR | Ce cay RRS SP EO ROE OR CTD DIC CeO rat: Agnes Young 
BVA eRe MEE Samtcee hetcynlcfre crave, o's) com ei nl siuie, cferaveian eye) esainlencoeyen evans Frank G. Bond 
Bobbie Spencer. . SUNS NETO A te ayeete ...-Norman Foster 


.. Antrim Short 
-Anne Forrest 


Mildred Connors Josephine Evans 
BlACHICS vcs 1c ves ' AOS Bie cic AAO CE Walter Fenner 
DUNKS ood dor DOR ORE DUT ACA DD ORD ST OOo Cesare recine Esther Keefe 
ME Tzis/e)4 diac \ciais eee teat eteilt sy chet w/t ilwiuccia ore erence mie wre, aop atahe pe Ramona Kogan 
SEE ee ea ite cia recce tata bi aiaie bint ccorehe elatevord $b eis ae wine evans Sybil Larayne 
LESS 510 Cap COCR EOD ODEO BORBBE Corner hate Gerning Giroux 
PRIN Eo seeiseial sine afc aS sibicne a clonisisieee we shlcpeaed seared secs Bee Jackson 
polb oan? Amini? Bens Reto ORIad Gc Ree OIG ERE SIE ere EPC Frank Horton 
SMAI ita ta Sere el cie Calter SS sec ates Fe eis eos. ale,’ ep eau Ss Adele Gilbert 


Act I.—Living Room of the Spencer Home. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Helen’s Room. 2—Living Room. 3—The “Smoker.” Act III.— 
Dressing Tent. 

Bobbie Spencer picks up and falls desperately in love with 
|Helen Herbert, a “cooch” dancer in a street carnival passing 
‘through his town. For days the romance flourishes in a “hide- 
away,” at the end of which time Bobbie wants to marry Helen, 
but Helen loves him too-much to-ruin his life. She lets him 
see her as a dancer at a stag party, hoping to disgust him. When 
| this doesn’t work she substitutes for the parachute jumper. and 
does not open the chute. 


THE PASSION PLAY 
(48 performances) 


| The Freiburg Passion Play, produced by Morris Guest, at the 
| Hippodrome Theatre, New York, April 29, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Me MCHTISHS ties isyec sisiese ere Bcuewe cual! Siaves wis tokaletes »++.++-Adolph Fassnacht 
NGA Sr ei ieplethiels sce c elas wie'ce's Adios) Masereleveave alesis oleate Georg Fassnacht 
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This German version of the life of Christ beginning with the 
Entrance into Jerusalem and ending with the Crucifixion, has 
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Mat yh acide scotas siesta Sialeie etaahplala re esctelaraipeietere eiore Amalie Fassnacht ~ 
Mary Magdalene............ aay Win’ a fal tiaras Sib esa cele Crepe Elsa Fassnacht | 
Johannes. we ees eee wees VarealRierainyarerctorelRaneGiie Georg Fassnacht, Jr. 
She: Blind W omar. Sata ae es Het eee Augusta Fassnacht 
Ponting Paaten vow. vec stek eee ee ea al erate fate) eyeretors Lothar Mayring 
CATON ES ios ske Mateus Wedaisisi elas Sea eed ee ae eae Fritz Schoeller 
DAHA T state's 45 Saronic eialencte wie es ARIAS vce ee a ENE Willie Ehrhardt 
PANS VaC SENSIS ee Pal a ATMA CON Bean ATTN sa | ++-Joseph Danner 
BNET? EV) Pan AeA ERODE Cl Lae R Met eM WLS riba Otto Ludwig 
EZORICM Ss Sih ose eveiate cles siaicic scat hs GRE eee Joseph Meier 
RAD ILeheliteaisulpriacime eee ae eieiata ere Ria deherst otters Joseph Langer 
Joseph of Arimatheza...........00. spl stajelafermhale Waldemar Schoenstein 
Simon ‘oriCyreney ck ket se se Mere eae (eis ov atonalelsuelnisteibes Fritz Helger 
INIGCOPERIIG. Nore alee eieeeta ae Re fotat eta eilcietere Heinrich Knopper 
IVIGTODIGAIINS = adele vid: ays, sapere cle dia Hala la hates te eas Helen Heikamph 
Kleopha.... sev. clatelatsistalsiatetetelaistarcterale.c a ataletotey eters vole Betty Hofstaetter 
Barerchisistareie screw etn + eA M darian tenets a sce tate atenkrercte C. Kurz 
PRACHED ITA eterapiacetsia Dw cco ate olga sie Ooo tie Sisal Ta aR Anna Miller 
LEAOTV ET AE LU A Tie, A Go omen aes Tea aA TTE pina teniece J. Moses 
SOL RANEIS sfatsels: srs 7om Miata cae eR chatolys Lay ncbevae Sees Sete ee Emil Krautter 
NSC LONG ataiatelaseinetin stele lemereer ec ee Meat ee iets: efwignne cars John Strehlow 
MPA MEL java Bete sheraleratale stole ee oil sve eek che halve cleteia ete eee Ree A. Shaefer 
ENESCO Artin wie Anieh iy eb rales cmiorers rok ances coisas Eee ee K. Knopp 
BATA PAS ivi aicsiayotersiereletetetelolarerctohate ddr el eleversbehaatan iit la etait Alfred Hacker 
Aree AMT dererds. Lip ts Rielaicons aluice Ce Muee Lele eas Carl Schneider 
Meconas MiGederen jase dees call hee ene ey el Fritz Schmitt 
Ming Herod et cise dsiyceasastista stot eelhise ook cee. Adam Schoenfeld 
1 EIA Bae See ESOC Eye MERE MUP Ln Naa Heinrich Hauk 


been periodically produced in Freiburg, Germany, every, three | 
years since 1760, members of the Fassnacht families taking the 


principal réles. 


A musical revue in two acts, lyrics mostly by Howard Dietz, | 
music mostly by Arthur Schwartz. . 
Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, in association with Tom 
Weatherly, at the Music Box Theatre, New York, April 30, 1929. | 


THE LITTLE SHOW 
(55 performances) 


Principals engaged— 


Clifton Webb Libby Holman 

Fred Allen Helen Lynd 
Romney Brent Peggy Conklin 

John McCauley | Kay Lazell 

Ernest Sharpe Bettina Hall 

Harold Moffat Joan Carter-Waddell 
Paul Bissinger Dorothy Humphreys 
Adam Carroll Portland Hoffa 


Staged by Dwight Deere Wiman, dances by Danny Dare. 


Produced by William A. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
(39 performances) 
A new comedy in three acts by Morgan Wallace. Produced by 
Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, at the National Theatre, New York, 
April 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Caldwell este sles ete nicinsrooeete sales weleisrae se ob'e sleeve dterpert.: Yost. 
SCTE UNE G ap rots Uisle: nity ccteeis OK oid aienie sired a Wile ee Siaialans Freddy Larimer 
PARAL CaPMMATIVEII GG i., ots cos slave shen aiaceeisiercis ov bree ale dard Blenche Benton 


Mary Sutton... 
Arthur Scott... 
Wilmer Farrell 


...Laurette Bullivant 
...Robert Farrell 
Max Von Mitzel 


OSU sare siere iets 48 .- Preston Foster 
Madge Wells............ He nistareneyeelrs Leneta Lane 
VME EE ciel ALATA CE aye: slat acervia/ cs:c\o) af cle Sista lloras e1aie/aie aieiorst olafetaystelal aes Henry Hull 
ROR PAC ALO SOMetel vier e eile cltiarere elesnis’e/ele cfaseleisilaiele elas eo John A. Butler 
ALT UN ER iate ain) alec sTe!n o's cin! s\s)s'sieln eieln|tie'alalsvels| on w/eteis .+«.John T. Doyle 
LETH) O00 oA SOON CREO CORE COD OCOE Oo ONe Charles F, McCarthy 
PU GIO URCOL EIS coe unis cia e <tavs ise sais. ot x'ele falbig civ elale vtereiclciet Virginia Howell 
MT CLIe PON MATAR OSU TUN e otcl o's/ Sie (o)ers\o\ sia: seg ois arava lee a-etale stercere eta Joan Bourdelle 
PCE LMP EE El einen t icicle wis lalcVe te (a: c's ooo bik pies,» elewwiutb-ejernie Robert Cummings 
Mon ye OiCatdOr acct socio ais clvia wines ose ew cislde Slalp ste'e ate George Anderson 
PAPC CML AM IN el etsietae recs cia craks ri ctereis’ >, «uae ale ora ctaisre asians Halliam Bosworth 


Act I—Scene 1—The Stage of the Grand Opera House. 2—Back 
Stage. Act II1.—Scene 1—Wallace’s Room. 2—Stage. 3—Richard- 
son’s Room. 4—Stage. Act III.—An Office. 

Staged by Edward Clarke Lilley. 

Morgan Wallace, leading man and part proprietor of a stock 
;ompany in a mid-western town, is facing bankruptcy when the 
own’s political boss offers him a chance to run for mayor, The 
actor is to represent the reform element and get enough votes to 
nake election easy for the machine candidate. By a fluke Wal- 
ace is elected and decides to give the town an honest administra- 
ion for a change. 


* GRAND STREET FOLLIES OF 1929 
(53, performances) 


An annual satirical revue, book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan, 
nusic by Arthur Schwartz and Max Ewing, additional numbers 
xy William Irwin and Serge Walter. Produced by The Actor- 
Managers, Inc., in association with Paul Moss, at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, May 1, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Albert Carroll Dorothy Dands 
Otto Hulett Paula Trueman 


Mare Loebell Edla Frankau 
7 


’ 
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ames Cagney pod Mary Williams 
unius Matthews “ ee Mae Noble. 

al Brogan _~ - : Kathleen Kidd 
Blaine Cordner Katherine Gauthier 


George Heller 
Staged by Agnes Morgan, dances by Dave Gould. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, the week of May 6, 1929. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 6 


The Mimes and Mummers of Fordham University, New York City, 
in ‘‘The Rhythm of the City,’ by Donald J. Ryan. 


The Cast— 
ae PCE ryiiruine wists ei cicnarciels alae oteratets PAR OIC AOS Ox Ie John P. King 
AIS HE Suisse sls cient leis wea tae Rte TO OOE James P. Casey 
AND Vie ciers contin slot Oe et ee ee ee coe Ee Bernard J. Lane 
REPO LLG Hac cidiae sic Seo eae eee cia ne ..- William J. Flanagan 
Mr. Williams....... simtoviacabertoieCelenanaictare hel sass leraislaiaia -- James E. Higgins 


Scene—A New York Night Club. 


The Monticello Players of Manhattan in “The Father Returns,” by 
Kiruchi Kwan. 


The Cast— 
Kenichiro, aged 28.......00000. Waveseunveteretw rss» (LCG DECORSE 
Otakay- His" Mothers vets e585 sac rok een eead Alice Normandeau 
Shinjiro, His Younger Brother.............-c0ee William Stillwagon 
Otaneeis! Young Sisters ose oekh ce cake Marilyn Kaltman 
Sotaroy elissPatherest.ce tea ook sete Cee ee homas Keenan 
PA ASSERDY, oF Px acini alaiecate otha shay outta cis ere ee Harry Sacks 


Scene—A Six-mat Room in a Middle-class Home—a Smali Town 
in the Nankaido, Japan. 
The play adapted and directed by Conrad V. Norman. 


The Fonnesbeck Players of Manhattan in “Joint Owners in Spain,” 
by Alice Brown. 


The Cast— 
Bate mee, Director of the Old Ladies’ Homers cee bag 
iss Dyer racy Aylwin 
Mira? Blan Inmates of the Home............ { Mary Jane Roberts 


Scene—A Room in the Home. 
Staged and Directed by Lydia Fonnesbeck. 


Old Fort Club of Brooklyn in “Another Room for Rent,” by John 


Kanaley. 
The Cast— é 
qerry PAN GE ciupteatete catenin averletaiearee tees +++.» Lawrence McManus 
ODI Wallace 5 bier aie ce tame ai dre EEE Frederick Thurston 
Miss Lambert............ Sie leamre Abkyehoy Shale Rican tata norman Elizabeth Watters 
FMC Mahone siiciis wcnitaneete aa.ctic eae eee ...-Edwin S. Parker 
Mics MeMahoniy tec aatatcc aula el ot ee pismiiesieree! Bessie Duncan 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 7 


ae Argonaut Players of Manhattan in “Sightseers,” by Bernice 
Treen. 
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The Cast— : 
Chefstopher) a Guide.......e0cesreeecsveees++s thomas V. Caulkins 
Madeleine Elizabeth Carlton 


Cal Asian Party of Sightseers....... : Leslie G. Anderson 


Violet Jones 
The Old Man William Forst 
Scene—A Remote Part of the Crystal Caverns, 
Produced Under the Personal Direction of the Author. 


League of American Pen Women of New York City Branch in “The 
Aristocrat,” by Teja Werbing. 


The Cast— 
Herman Osterman (Americanized “Harvey Easter’’)..James Metcalfe 
WE rAelV AGEL VClE 5 nay eeje's’s calstelés ini s e's elqaislel nesicsels Verna Carleton 
Hedwig Osterinan .. occ esceccdcee aioe ME oer ye CLG Lillian W. Browne 
Pe MUMS XPECTEC = s)s'o.o,ace pis tmiele. cic wie Sys mte oie wibrei ce, Wiki wee Ernest Howard 


Scene—Living Room of Harvey Easter’s Apartment, New York City. 
Play Directed by Lillian W. Browne. 


The Association Players Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A. of 92nd 
yee aa in “The Man in the Stalls,” by Alfred Sutro. 
e Cast— 


RCC Hie atl eetessip/cis\ sas sieve se/sialz\e/elels a's (sro aleve svhisl Siatahors Saul Trochman 
WVAMEK TNR SING i aita es c/sisrels wigiae aaiewiersre sate el hee Sieraiouh sbe\alelatale Pat_ Feil 
BCE arc eiereineisieyeieies eee Ri eens ae Fog Sve ol ole tarestients Eve Lynn 
BEATE ata Ma aiptercmie itso wi ten sal ws aarti el'e| cess pz diastase sidbs hie dlelele ..June White 


Scene—The Drawing Room of Hector’s “Apartment. 
Produced Under the Direction of Myron E. Sattler. 


The Dramatic Union of Our Lady of Lourdes of Manhattan in ‘‘The 
Bo 1 With the Twisty Windows,” by Mary Parkington, 
e Cast— 


CECB MERCODES Sc sy WCa'cha alse eid) e'e cers else sisine Sie alalarta te latviteice Nicholas Healy 
Charles Clive....... Bearisyotslateeatera eet carats petaticneicucdemtese Adrian Powers 
ereGsay Ady) POMINEs 6 cise o's vc vis sci slccisiery aie Anne Hamilton Slattery 
Mea PP SMS OLE CI arctaisfs)atalaie\s + ojs\cels wise 0s uelb aes ei Sieioveiels eiels Gloria Russ 
EE SORT EM e ister ateivrsia since .s\sis\e/v\e.k crsisie,e ees .....Madeleine Killalea 
BAP PE OO NODE so tcieisie ieee. os wieis score. e.viere acini rhea Aanetee toe SEP, John Hiro 
PRC M CaN atetet te ietet a) ole lalo/a!ela/aafelole lore) eicis:tie'e/eve/sisiereiselais.eisie:s William Brennan 


meen ae Cellar of a House in “Petrograd, During the “Red 
error. 
Produced Under the Direction of Gertrude Wainwright. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 8 


Community Players of South County of Peace Dales, Rhode Island, 
in ‘Fancy Free,” by Stanléy’ Houghton. 


The Cast— 

RANT SEPP RN rays Lali stave) eh averse kieis sie eilels!oia|s'e's.b:cisidte.e’s viateleis sie ote bextha), Dart 
J AUS EGO SO DDC GRIOCICE RDG NS Sua AEITI CoE Richard C. Taft 
PEPMCIBE REL els is cle nice c 6s eldloicisiene abatatarel aise vouet erellesoea ee piereCnone Hazard 
MEMS clpte is riciekslsicit)sr e|etahesais ei sisiais ns, wave'el olejee ee ae Nathalie F. Pierce 


Scene—A Corner of the Writing Room of the Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Babylon-on-Sea. 
Directed by Bertha Taft. 


The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, L. I., in “The Severed 
Cord,” by Maxine Finsterwald. 
The Cast— 
Maisiettta sara ore a +..-+-..Helen Cross 
-Robert Sangster 
SMa tne aetna e''as di pelo: c)e) aie o\ «sia ts a cers vals « Wo biels eine Frank Sangster 
Scene—The Kitchen in a Shack in a Small Manufacturing Town near 
oston 
Produced Under the Direction of Maxine Finsterwald. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “Shall We Join the 
Ladies,” by Sir James M. Barrie, 
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The Cast— sts 
Bam Smithy sinie eo creates proree ‘ ...John'B, Bruns 
Lady Jane-Raye..... - Loretta Howson 
Sir Joseph Wrathie.... . Frederick Kiendl 
Lady Wrathie........... -Arlene Greening 
Mr. Preen... 23653 ASBARS Walter Claypoole 
Mrs: Preeio., se. deste aleleve -.-Agnes Kiendl 
Mara Vailter 2). se\alsinelers oes vl i E. Silcox _ 
Miss: Walie’s tis). iat esd eereed ue --Irma Wagner 
Mes Gotirlayeiie ccs elteliotete ees sal siecle le we sia Edward Moir 
INE 5 CASERONaianel arastmeicieiere: st ns ate Rose Schulze-Berge 
Captain Jennings..........0..0 +++..+..Harper Canaday 
WSS GISits i ltaty scious ee ostelelte -G. Marian Burton 
Mrs} Blandat wits levels ela slow care Waa ...-Helen Clevenger 
Dolphin ccmiddstele » aroha) sisbersis i -...Otto Berman 
Lucy (the Maid)........... - Mabel Claypoole 
Policeman,./-/.\s a. elses wArelehvels ae -+-Harry Foskett 


The Derry Association Players of New York City in “Rachel Cowan,” 
by Shane Conway. 


The Cast— 
Bredin Hewitt, a “Small” Farmer......... -...Shane Conway 
Martha Hewitt, His Wife alssthe hare tel vats totes e Belle Butler 
Rachel Cowan, Adopted by the Hewitts Tessie MacFarlane 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 9 


Columbia Players of the Community Drama Guild of Washington, 
D. C., in “The Monkey’s Paw,” by W. W. Jacobs. 


The Cast— 
IVES UWALITE's-tatecslaictalalsleiecicinie sielasi em cteta Oi ae eee ee eee George Odell 
Mig seNV inert MS crests iva s,shelsuurcm a cue aioe ada Rhee cee Elizabeth Dyer 
Hethert,d Their Son anon ae 2 salc tase Me ae ee Paul Alexander 
Sergeant-Major Morris........... eae ator desis tastes Harry Westcott 
SME (i SARA SOM oy ies vavale ararehsley stata) seta ore cle Ae mee Ieee ean aN Bauk Hage 
Ber anrat dag Living Room of An Old-fashioned Cottage in a London 
uburb. 


Director—Aurora M. Poston. 


The Chaminade Players of Dayton, Ohio, in “The Yellow Triangle,” 


by George W. Sutton, Jr. 4 
The Cast— { 

Henderson ya. Rradereccinis cc stout tices bala cone ENS C. Ashton a 

Helen, His Wither recs yene wee camenien Lire +++++.-Rose Marie Abel ( 

Dorand, Chief of Police.............c0ss00 ++«.+..Maurice Costello 

Bardow, American Consul............ ahalWisierarefeiste +....Jack Janszen 

Alidini Viseram, Arab Ivory Agent........... ++-Cletus Robbeloth 

Ali, Head House Boy..... alate articles aeons eae Ae ++ee+eRobert Schields 

Mabruki, Swohili Servant.......................... Richard Zenni / 


Scene—Zanzibar, East Africa; Office in Henderson’s House. 
D. C. Ashton, Director, 


The Little Theatre of St. Augustine, Florida in “Poor Old Jim,” by 
Wm. C. De Mille. 


The Cast— 
Jims 2's). ee aeic ttre eeeeeeeeseecceeeeesssChas, F. Hopkins, Jr, 
Marie, His Wife........... Blaine aalatarse piotayene ene Hazel Hopkins 
Paul, ‘the Doctor.) 038.5.422 24 Siniccets wile Bias eT Fred A. Henderich 
cene—Sitting Room in Jim’s Apartment—New York City. 
Directed by Chas. F. Hopkins, Jr. 


The Hearthstone Players of Denver, Colorado, in “Thirst,” by 
Eugene O’Neill. 
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The Cast— 
PON AMBEIC ES Nias kee aoe ain sible ele Rutile inl siekeiw dis aise iv a +eeseee..Lucille Ferry 
A Gentleman....... Sehehn aria tustaie inp eles aiprace aeaca Tala) ines, Ge Noble Laesch 
CAD eee POPS AMOL et cio ee Were Nareid cite ore tnciels ate ax Eugene Beuerman 


Scene—A Brine Washed Steamer’s Life Raft, Afloat on a Tropic 
Sea, -at. Midnight. 
Katharine Anne Ommanney, Director. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 10 


The Anniston Little Theatre of Anniston, Alabama, in “The End of 
the Dance,” by Hudson Strode. 


The Cast— 
Madeline Marsden......... piaitace aiid D ahdtaje rere! Me ela alae eee & Edel Ayers 
NEY ATS OTE LS wis ois vies ate: Siaidlvl ars o ae brave aretel dinates Raymond Wheeler 
UNGE BED DLO WEE b v\ern)ep.acaisintesiejele ie nied cyvleln steie tore sia thauakery Wiha Carrie Knox 
ADeT ale AP RUOIG acera\alors «Ale jake cole sie tae hee ude mere uewie Knox Ide 


Scene—Up-stairs Sitting Rota in the Home of Dr. Gregg. 
Directed by Donald Marye. 


The Temple Arts Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, in “Edna,” by Ralph C. 
Zimmerman and Robert F. Chester. 


The Cast— 
Bude AU OMERIEGL Et ore cig: S's ie.5: ef sjaiaols one 0 bid oc Sacer ferele bialeers Katherine Gray 
ESM ONa TC AUNIGE wre a etelcisiaieia's/dle als w'o'e/alelelelaic’s vir nla sldieie vials Dolly Britten 
RST ne GUAT RIG trol oye kevin oie einiat eyateressiiaoi le. € olovare/aisere averele Ralph Zimmerman 
Dad. (Sonmidt. sch..0.0 0.40.6 Dpeisiel stolen casera Vee, aisvalatware Clarence Frohliger 
Clif Akers, Newspaperman.....0.s.eeccessccenceece Darvin Mueller 


Scene—The Second Floor Flat of the ‘Schmidts’ in the Suburb of 
Evanston, Cincinnati. 
Directed by Ralph C. Zimmerman, 


The Morgan College Dramatic Club of Baltimore, Maryland in “The 
Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock,” by Paul Green. 


The Cast— 
Rost ira eisictelas s\scais’e visi cisisinis1s Rreia nine bine nial ieee tate aie oe Seger 
ATLLE aieivre fotainte's Raye aiece SOC OO DOR Aan eistoinierareinivietplensso ames D. Carr 
mA SIV Attila eta alas wate isiet ethic irs (a) visi aicivisjee cis sctnre s Osborne B, Dixon 


Scene—A Room in the Home of January Evans on a Farm in East- 
ern North Carolina, 
Randolph Edmonds, Director. 


The Guild Play Shop of Denver, Colorado in “Rain,” by Dana 


Burnett. 
The Cast— 

SaneTe Meee telat at ctelete' nicistatp Jisielels/=\c\s\u's gisi<e\e/sis sisle © siele veils. John Stapp 
PAUeH) SEAT erica Gals liela\e'wirin gigiee'so.s ss vialeas gbpiewies .....Giana Regamey 
MEV RAID a MeRe i staleSprsies s/s k'plela\w alas sicvere tree's ice shia ....Richard Henson 


Scene—A Village Hut on the ‘Coast of Maine. 
Lucille Langdon, Director-Manager. 


At the conclusion of the tournament prizes were awarded the 
Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I.; The Guild Play Shop of 
Denver, Colorado; The Anniston Little Theatre of Anniston, Ala- 
bama; The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, L. I. The Belasco 
trophy was awarded The Gardens Players for their Ee le Ts of 
Sir James M. Barrie’s “Shall We Join the Ladies,” 


THE FIRST LAW 
: (8 performances) 


_A drama in three acts by Dmitry Scheglov, adapted from the 
tussian by Herman Bernstein and Leonid Snegoff. Produced by’ 


- / 
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N. S. R. Productions, Inc., at.the Masque Theatre, New York, 
May 6, 1929. _ a 


Cast of characters— 


Ollany Stevens ovis aicaiis sole ats ois Oe gislonee coun oan cie ee Frances Carson 
Elenry: | Widdd House feo acsguisente Seca Ree ue Reginald Goode 
VAC trai h ns ears oc avcuwseraiae la Gea L route AER aoe Sate Leonid Snegoff 
Meals siatilecwvarc vis eiete lala eae ee nT Samuel Schneider 
Bicone efunter sd kite na ceseu malsdie dae eid eee Wilfred Seagram 


Acts I, II and III.—An Abandoned Hut in Siberia. 
Staged by Leonid Snegoff. 

Ollan Stevens, daughter of a mines manager in Siberia, and 
Henry Woodhouse, her aristocratic fiancé, are escaping the rey- 
olutionists when they are pursued by wolves and take refuge in 
a hut in the forest. Into the same hut stumbles Vladimir, Bo!- 
shevist engineer. Vladimir proves the stronger of the two men 
and wins Ollan’s love away from Woodhouse. The men fight; 
Woodhouse is killed; Vladimir and Ollan are happy until relief 
comes. Then Ollan is torn between giving up her class and 
giving up Vladimir. She gives up Vladimir, 


THE JADE GOD 
(40 performances) 
Mystery drama in three acts by William E. Barry, from the 
novel of Alan Sullivan. Produced by Ben Stein at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, May 13, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Berkine sit saree ccc. +eeeeeeee Margaret Wycherly 
John Millicent........ eoeese-..Ronald Dexter 
Jack Derrick... ...).5. An --Richard Nicholls 
dithi Merrick. <) oyna oun wee «eee++sGwyneth Gordon 
Mires DH WRSb beers ae alone eee he init ete naan Phyllis Joyce 
WOH usMMasti mate hee yates fiers) Seneca ct ne gene arte nT Hr cCollum 
ye Math cents setae eee tac ce ae SL eee are ne amt Lyle Stackpole 
mspector  BUEKe se se ac alone eens ee ea Stanley Harrison 
LT ah OANA Oe HURRY RMT am hn a Muy Mc RO Leslie King 
Pete te ia cicialetnisict can epee inte ue nnn a +.--Oscar Serlin | 
a ae II and III.—The Study, Beech Lodge, Bamberly, Sussex, ‘ 
ngland. 3 


Staged by Walter Greenough. 


John Millicent is found murdered, his throat cut with a Malay 
creese. Jack Derrick, a novelist in love with Jean Millicent, takes 
over the Millicent house with his sister and swears he will solve 
the mystery. His investigations involve most of the servants and 
an itinerant peddlar from the Orient. He also discovers a jade 
idol which Millicent picked up in an India temple, and which 
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carries a curse, to be the cause of the crime. The reénactment 
of the murder impells Perkins, the housemaid, to confess. 


PANSY 
(3 performances) 
All-colored musical revue in two acts, book by Alex Belledna, 
music by Maceo Pinkard. Produced by Maceo Pinkard at the 
Belmont Theatre, New York, May 14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


DICATU MNS EELE oa.s)0)a,6)015 + \s/s:kse,0% m0 S diese bien eke e nealss awit arse Ralph: Harris 
DE Tonto Paeeed ene OIE fenavelarstclateretat are Teaersse¥olo NVctavassiorwie! arauotats Celeieyere Frisco 
Campus “Cut “Ups” Rictencte aleistenscaere ..-.Tfom and ‘Austin—Cole Brothers 
RIGGS NRTA RET teietnse a) cidisiel ce) stats cin aves: sicicios s/he sessed edsicckda Anderson: 
Bill (Proposition Kid).........0....-..- otmeccemie waltred Chester 
5 SECM Teo 9 aa IO OCR EORTC PC ae Loi lD DS J Elizabeth Taylor 
BRAND eee ey Hin Moree aS Bhs scin Ors oa athe Bibi. & till Pearl McCormack 
Ulysses Grant Green (Father of Pansy)............-.Speedy Wilson 
Mrs. Green.......... ORCI cas ocanekvetoseie cues atese te rafet eve Amon Davis 
BOiievet see sciaveisisisiccins Perera saiehat 5 (a iatetiha) alana yacaia «.+.-..Billy Andrews 
Sadieni scene. tens CERO Shion O ACR Ara civieceeese .fackie Yours 
He Snes 
. Randal 
Penn Comedy Four....... ayheterNeeisurie leva sterelarhis naraiets H. Mattingly 
. Davis 
eS e as aIS EN eee eis nica ais eioia en aAjsve ain icisie >, 8's miersiewe we kee Bessie Smith 


versity on commencement day. 


A hit and miss revue, considerably more miss than hit. 


STEPPING OUT 
(24 performances) 
Farce in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham in association with Eddie Dowling and Edgar Mac- 
Gregor at the Fulton Theatre, New York, May 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SaUiy SMM). caste cer clee vcs bee cniicinete seeeseesees.JObyna Howland 
SEO Ye SOIT carole acess a's eiess wi ece o.je Aor Ree acca Herbert Corthell 
BURA MONSACLAIA Woe onset ea oltle/e: Sirtsislsyols ca lee tale,cibisleclave'slece aia 'elw Walter Connoly 
Ne ee ie ate ale. pie ene Sia iwisusin '¢ Go nals, He iste. Spe ewrs ..Audrey Davis 
Eve Martin. Marae aie, eave tess brd cat ahalsynsvialovaus 9 esSiiere ....Grace La Rue 
WDDPAR AS mp ee Frees have es ss, ova! siciels cae Sielava,asiere ates Wess eteibe solien.) Magan 
Glen Del Rios... oss: apete fare Ss Sones DaINDM Ce i --..Lillian Bond 
Madre FLOSION cis cis geese oleic wise a ece Ray eR ee oan Martha Sleeper 
Charles Miller.............05-5 -Hale Hamilton 
Raabe ais cele as avinada dae Deas »-»-Charles Dill 
Harold Huggin........... etalts H ...Kim Peacock 


es ee+e-Jere McAuliffe 
Act “T—Martin’s Home in Hollywood. “Act IL and III.—Eve’s 


Ve: i ca Je oe 
J ; y { at are 


“3 
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Tubby Smith and Tom Martin, having invested in the motion 
picture business and met some of the actresses, decide on a bit ~ 
of a fling to test their hope that they may not be as old as their > 
years indicate. With their wives away they invite two young — 
gold diggers, Cleo and Madge, for a party at Mr. Martin’s home. 
The wives return, threaten to divorce their husbands and to be 
even run away to the mountains and flirt with a couple of college 
boys. The husbands, contrite but consistent, manage to force a 
reconciliation upon their mates. 


yt 


* A NIGHT IN VENICE 
(31 performances) 


Revue in two acts; music by Lee Davis and Maury Rubens, — 
syrics by J. Keirn Brennan and Moe Jaffe. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, May 21 
1929. 


? a 


Principals engaged— 


Ted Healy Dodge Sisters 
Arthur Havel Laura Lee 
Morton Havel Betsy Rees 
se Michon Ann Seymour 
eter Michon Anita Case 
Halfred Young Sarah Granzow 
Stanley Rogers Florence Powell 
John Byams Fodi Brown 
Ferral and Paul The Johnsons 
Shemp Howard Walter Armin’ 
Dudley Clements Stevens Brothers 
Chester Hale Girls Allen Foster Girls, 
Staged by Lew Morton and Thomas A. Hart; dances by Busby 
Berkeley. 


CHINESE O’NEILL 
(13 performances) 
Melodrama in three acts, by Capt. Cushing Donnell. Pro- | 
duced by the author at the Forrest Theatre, New York, May 22, : 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Captam Howlers 477 owes areioikels ce otra ce eee George Buzante 
Monger Sintec --Gustave Rolland 
Soy Yong......'.. .--Howard Hall 
EXECUHONED ico e's ce -.--Al. Boucari 

SI SAT vneirtialale aineslaaie a orale -Frank G. Bond 
ILI SSO A es aS ed SE 


Giainse pach are ate -+.Josephine Evans 
SE TENCHY. cieieiersiews' > violas aie teeevcceceeeereceseeseJohn Buckler, Jr 


i: 
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“Chinese” O’Neill..... pisisie Douglass R. Dumbrille 
Louisiana........ ...Frank De-Silva 
Mississippi....... ..Arthur Rossman 
Gerson St. George. .-.-Hugh Buckler 
Lady Agatha Beresford. . Lenore Chippendale 
The Hon. Nancy Beresford .. Audrey Ridgwell 


BLOr aisle Ment WEN OKs ein visialh tia\cid/s ele)stare c's veg seis a 'svicie c Edward Rigby 
Captaer VArRSON'eicis\e c\ojslnielsa vine ninaie oie le ss alas o ce Frederick B. Manatt 
MCOOME MI VNC DEEO es a scloic\sieiaieyes wits es elidetsccinie e cisicie 5's ois'e Gordon Conover 
WEGNER ACH a ne rariauiarcracrs tis Sieve, ok onsale {ore eiadeve!e ol scekb siecle ob ola Sigh Alti 

BIA O Cae a\Niv siere'erclnin'e 6 pie <u oss eieie,e Frank De Silva, Arthur Rossman 
CC BItC Be iach nie cio es ce efole:9 Sang Ti, Fah Lo, Fuen Wah, Wong Foo 


Prologue—The Justice of Chang Kai Chang. Acts I and II.—The 
Inn of the Honest Sailors, Act. III.—The House of Chang Kai 
Chang. Time—1925. The Port of Hainan on the China Coast. 
“Chinese” O’Neill, adventurous Yankee who fought in the 
great war with the Canadians, is running a couple of gunboat 
convoys for the English along the China coast. In the port of 
Hainan he finds Gerson St. George and party in jeopardy. Chang 
Kai Chang, “master of the China sea,’ has sworn to be even 
with St. George for having offered a reward for the capture of 
Chang. O’Neill, falling in love with the-girl St. George is forcing 
to marry him, takes charge of the situation and manages finally to 
outwit and defeat Chang and save the girl. 


UNCLE VANYA 
(2 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Anton Chekov. Produced by Irma 
Kraft at the Morosco Theatre, New York, May 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SUC Pare eR a foe ace! o"ai'aer cl nis\ni'e s aveie.9, 0 ¢.s\cveipie'ae'svorels Ludmilla Toretzka 
DASE AMP TER OATCH oo ols o.sie\bin'visis uevaielolnce acs p.ayeiele oie o'e0 sve Franchot Tone 
Tyan Petrovitch (Uncle Vanya) ......saecesecceee Morris Carnovsky 
Alexander @VladirovitCh eis. ccc e ec as celeess sages -»»Hubert Druce 
Helena Andreievna...... ...Ara Gerald 


Rose Keane 


ORV Arie eis, e.0i6 
...Jules Artfield 


Tlya Ilyitch...... 
Maria Vassilievna. ..Marjorie Dalton 
Workman......... COMCORUSGEID -Anton Bundsman 

Acts I, II and III.—On the Estate of the Voinetskoy in Russia. 


Uncle Vanya, at 47, is embittered and disillusioned. For years 
he and his relatives have slaved to support and educate Alex- 
ander Vladimirovitch and now Alexander turns out a pompous 
and shallow professor of literature. Uncle Vanya also suffers 
a deep-seated love attack, being enamored of Alexander’s second 
wife, the beautiful Helena. Helena does not return his love, but 
hungers instead after Mikhail, who, in turn, is loved hopelessly 
by Sonya. Uncle Vanya, in desperation, tries to kill Alexander 
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but is even a failure at that. After which life settles back into 
a somewhat distressing normalcy. ~ 


* DECISION 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Carl Henkle. Produced by Robert 
Sterling at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, May 27, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Nancy Mate. sc. instore ctastingoen + Meri a ee Margaret Barnstead 
6 CIO ERS eae ah ils ts Ts ae ae PIG AA Nellie Gill 
Onn Grey sc kins he WRET aries WN i RIO a Fr cae ae George Neville 
ME MACK tse tie. J ej agate Welacosalaialanaa'a ale e/s wlermis is (Blas marae Francis Keeley 
IRD OUEUIS orca. aieta: corel wleene ote ace sek Serene area Edward Martin 
RABDr EI LANE’ isin s/5's's0 8 SEO aaeoloeye Pee eds Mal Buddy Schubert 
SARE N PANE. oe cp enesse seers tine meso Wane eet eae Frances Hess 
BUREN OUTIEL CRIN, cliGis cee hy. 5 penta i Cet ga rod ta Paul Martin 
MADEN Ase 5) SP Geist iaueeiokeovesis he acia meer Me See ee Wilva Davis 
Margaret “Pendleton petmalters cd kaa Ruby Blackburn 
Archie Pendleton, ate nid hie AD nec! «| Roy Bucklee 


Judge Crosby...... ae George H. Weiseman 
Acts I, II and III.—Nancy Lane’s Home. A Suburb of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Nancy Lane, having taken the two children of her dead sister 
when their mother died, finds herself ten years later the bene- 
ficiary of a rich relative who leaves her a quarter million and her 
foster children three times as much. Immediately Nancy and 
the children are hounded by scheming relatives who try to prove 
Nancy’s legal claim upon the children defective. The judge de- 
cides in Nancy’s favor and she marries Jim Curtis, an honest 
green grocer who has loved her for a long time. 


CHIPPIES 
(5 performances) 
Comedy drama in three acts by Luther Yantis. Produced by 


F. A. D. Productions, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New York, 
May 29, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 
+».Maud Brooks 


Mrs. Emma Ramsey.., Maude Dayton 
Ruby: Stone.........). .Klar Magnus 
Glatys Maxwell 238.5 oes) c'ece slesayc ..Warren Colt 
bony bert teas! acjs'<. decison cecidanchclistodeocnee .- Cullen Landis 
Sammy. Marcus. si\. je eeces rete es aislianerncolsheih eee eNOS. Saul Z. Martell 
harley HIGk sees spo ieho id adele sees eae eee ec Omar Glover 
MAGE “Mack sive ois acto ose eas ndeseie aid aiele-ai ce otapeleatelore Thomas Swift 
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Aero ON aNg SEGA Oe Fa aie iotelats ieteis’ oj jo.a-e oie ciorovehe cine wig’ vic nigaiee Fred Ardath 

Obicer (Dukes is iii haces ae slee sos pileitas tubes citwie sc ceynn Reot 

Act I.—Living Room. of the Ramsey Home. Painsville, hio. 

| Act II.—Charley’s Beer Flat. Cleveland, Ohio. Act III.—Scene 
1—Beth’s Boudoir. 2—Ramsey Home. 


Beth Ramsey, a small town girl expecting to marry Clay Max- 
well, is lured away to Cleveland, Ohio, by her tough chum, Ruby 
Stone, and becomes the mistress of Tony Perotta, a more or less 
noble bootlegger. In the end she sees the evil of her ways, and 
though Tony marries her, she gets back home just in time for her 
mother’s funeral. 


BECKY SHARP 
(8 performances) 


Comedy in four acts by Langdon Mitchell, based on Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair.” Revived by the Players’ Club at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, June 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Becky Sharp.) ies ciel Geaie es « rye} A eelecee ce Mary, Ellis 
Amelia Sedley «..Patricia Collinge 
Miss Crawley.. ...Cecilia Loftus 
Marchioness of Steyne. \ Lillian’ Brennard Tonge 


Lady Bareacres........ ....Marguerite St. John 
Lady Blanche.... .Haroldine Humphreys 
Meet GREG MOEA WEY Cte oy 5 cisi's /eisi5.c) sys oo apace, bia. ea ereuecsieisisisie sealers Mary Hone 
Duchess of Richmond. ..Helen Freeman 
Duchess of Picelencs moons Ida Mulle 
MSTTURES vis icielaie ele ereids ‘ -Mrs. Tom Wise 
BIAWe ss vaieteie 5 .Nedda Harrigan 


Lady Stafford... .Edith Barrett 
Lady Rose of Kilrarock 
Honorable Miss peevile:s 


Miss Lamb........... a 


5 ay ulia McMahan 
«....-Erna Rowan 
oale ene eclen Work 


Vi Countess ae iairaseca abe ee Siesta: J JGenevieve Williams 
Lady Dulitifields.... 6 se ee afakaiatalate le drovers Aya ciaitiela Agnes Brady 
Hon. Miss Sybil Hampsheer...........0.esseeesees ...Pam Sweeny 
PUM NON RAT OUV AILOS o Lavsie Sacuis g's sic eae sees ye Rane eeee--Alice Papo 
Miss Valida St. Gray. Be asietareinainteccinrcisleretslsieiencicle «..+.-Adele Walker 
INETGBR eHODIAN GTEC. nc5 Js cou oe ee sis cased vieeiee «.....Elsie Keene 
Honorable Miss Charteris..............4- Shatetolave ...Evelyn Goodrich 
PERM ERIE OL THECYDE s,s cco v cts seo ssc batacsseus . Moffat Johnston 
IMME NED OTAWICY.« ciciece ccs veces sive Seta atesvetal siti aeld ae ‘James T. Powers 
Pitt Crawley....... fetatata lets fcatdecctens/evetatatevejels eis coveee eee Arthur Hohl 
Rawdon Crawley............. Ries Mielecete slain creialaterele ...Basil Sydney 
Walliam Dobbin...... 0.026305 Betraed nici ah airs falas ..+..Leonard Willey 
George Osborne........... ere ays ambuod noe seeeeeeee- Donald Brian 
Joseph Sedley je... cece sessiceesees Piakalakotelaie eateee Ernest Cossart 
VED OTE OMEN > v.c ic cls) eres 0b sissies eyeie Pooisssichetaril exevelat < ....Henry Mortimer 
Lord Bareacres.......... A Hen Geentcen cine seeeceeveess Etienne Girardot 
Lord Tarquin..... ferent aia ai ntel Stella eo phermialale +eseeee+Herbert Ranson 
USOT A SOOMENGOWIs)icis\oesiece series nuens polsiee eelesieie sien racer, Coulter 
The Duke Brunswick.........-..0+6 Felsisies scans sees Ernest) Rowan 
Prince ‘Peterwaradin............... delle cia cigegies coe Wtight) Kramer 


DITA y EATKER sl Valoieisic osisicscveces ce cesicle soeciessimeiee Getald kamer 
Bret al EUG els. oSelcely sivcacciececwcageccecveciueenAs Gy Andrews 


\ 
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-Lieut. Ranlagh..:..... a eistelstelonialohe Mhaney ++eeeee-.John D. Seymour. 
Major nsleniieadpe dj: Se. chee cle ont ie ee eek Seca «-Jay Fassett 
PZ Solna Aa iaa ii sot slalcchaesiaist Ratha ie > -,.Jay Fassett 
Matern! sie ses ayiitc tue ASAIO Saath id Rete reer Roland Hogue 
Bowles.'.33.... Blah ie elias aaa ofa arelwietataenk iorda wate ene ..Doan_ Borup 
ARMIES acs t1 eV Sieqeie cold lott oaraienio ae cae se eierels Clifford Walker 


--Owen Meech 
-Roland Hogue 
..-Gordon Hart 
- William Sams 
-Jack O’Donnell 
-Thomas Gomez 
J. Walter Smith 
.++.Loren Stout 
i fi -Bruce Bairnsfather 
Admiral Sir John Hollingshead, K.C.B......... Edward MacNamara 
Dient.’ Blakes joss efcas Div Aust Hw ca eal rent hicb ewe pie eee Raymond Thayer 

Act I.—Miss Crawley’s Residence, Park Lane, London. Act II.— 
Duchess of Richmond’s Ball, Brussels. Act III.—Becky’s House 
in ne nie Street, London. Act IV.—Becky’s Lodgings in Pumper- 
nickel. 

Staged by Dudley Digges. 


The familiar version staged originally by Minnie Maddern 
Fiske in 1899. Becky Sharp is introduced as Miss Crawley’s 
companion in London and Rawdon Crawley’s charmer. She is 
next seen at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball in Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo. Back in London she flirts with Lord Steyne 
and is discovered by the jealous Rawdon. Lastly she is in lodg- 
ings in Pumpernickel, bringing Amelia and Dobbin together and 
managing the affair with Joseph Sedley. 


* TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
(16 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Lyle Weaver Hall. Produced by 


Regent Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
June 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
; Henry Gilbert ies ctdcig a2 Realy Suter ale allay SUES NT esate Briggs 


Josephine Gilbert................ dintaretola stavtie ++ee.sFrances McGrath 
Bechibald Whitest cease tae cas sehen te Erocane: Kennedy 
Sidney nGrunde se, oceans te stom eens ok Oe Lawrence C. O’Brien ; 
MVIRE HOt rented site le dun cl asrsbialone als BAe PRD «eeeeeeee.Mary Vance 
Row Leribe iavs bystariigiale eres akan Cen Nan aie ec Be en TEES Kaspar 
Modu ilitamssn: eo selec etal elie caine Sh oa ay Thomas Carnahan 
Miss; Matilda \Weatherspoon. 5 .0)secs3.scdcseusec ch. Isabel Vernon 
Carabinieri oe ole ina wide aias cfu igenee rales +e+e....Hilda Manners 
George Quincy: Pringles, jocce sale tice aisraretsteloeiets Jack Byrne 
SABINA piterel<' shee atc Gh earner arddn: si suniaiaccite ier Ollie Burgoyne 
Stwbemizic ele Maret alsisia ns ieisisiae sian oe Geiser ee ceecccceencee A... Roberts 
DAH iit ie ciate wre ste e eee eee r eee weeecseeevecseseseseJohn Howard 
Messenger Boy........ Bina ataeatel a sscececccceevees» George Hart 


Acts I, II and I1I.—Henry Giibert’s Flat. 


}, : it 


fa 
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Henry and Josephine Gilbert agree to live in separate resi- 
adences. Henry, newspaper proprietor, seeking diversion, takes 
|Mittie, a manicurist, to Topeka’s Coney Island and brings her 
home to his apartment at 3 in the morning, to rest on the couch 
while he sleeps in the arm chair. A rival newspaper photographer 
gets a picture of Henry and Mittie and schemes are laid to run 
Henry for mayor and then hold the picture evidence over him for 
no good purpose. Henry is elected but outwits the conspirators 
and he and Josephine are reconciled. 


* NICE WOMEN 
(8 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by L. 
Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New York, June 10, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


DUP ATER MATICAL sole /diedls(ad'Ae's 61d/sa\e es o paw hacen asvienene Sylvia Sidney 
pone MRL rare atane Ble ta) ss sterclallcker ate fo!» jo weelciatois eigunralate’s © Warren McCollum 

Rape ater rata n ale Salata ins niasd in. bumaleyaiiie vials. w wyeiealel sl ey mala) sie es Helen Joy 
Geatdine RAE ale alave\ ey shatniel o/s wie nvaimracsist chee BiwlelsAlser ta cct Hope Drown: 
ATES CALS Hho aia's pielsia wis0s*leiste once) Kiel elm leceiaiaid aleie oejerae- 2 Albert Hayes 
EET aes Cree Pte uct eeraieia is wing wine «ise sisieie ie/e'e sinia ere Lotta Linthicum 
Bese CaN ANl bois falas whine /< a ca's7w'slals ave's-a./a. ep 8i8lalaveVare sieve lerectrs George Barbier 
BN Ure AEE inte ave atevers 'g)s'ai are svete (sin syeie/a'sio's \watetgssis fale Robert Warwick 
Reiter mae acai aie otal clas ole ie hie's\ s/n Gla e buea’eteiee Edward Broadley 
TARO WUE ITEW Slit icisid a aiels ec hn) eins wine die cipiwsvave’ pel aeuleies Verree Teasdale 


Act I.—Girard a eatimpent, New. York. Acts II and III.—Mark 
Chandler’s Apartmen 

Staged by W. B. Pcdiaden 
’ Mark Chandler, rich and ready to settle down, decides to marry 
Geraldine Girard, daughter of an employé. Geraldine, being en- 
gaged to William Wells, does not want to marry the aging Chan- 
dler, but is ready to sacrifice herself for her family. Discovering 
the situation, Chandler decides to release Geraldine, give up 
thought of marrying and return to his favorite mistress, when in 
bursts Elizabeth Girard, Geraldine’s younger and more advanced 
sister. She convinces Chandler that she is really the girl for him. 


* ADAM’S APPLE 
(8 performances) 


__. Farce comedy in three acts by Test Dalton. Produced by John 
J. Kelly at the Princess Theatre, New York, June 10, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— ao 


Billy Aldtichs3s:-77 37735 Mars ate setdis'ereitls Brewis le a dre eee Kenneth Lane 
Cecily Tennants seis acieen sition cree tae Moorea Dorothy Severns 
Casper etait asl ave eclectic «tah eee nee eee Richard Thornton 
RIGEB ois vase Riel ow eialetals/ainia pide cethiereis alnieree.catea le eee eee Percy Kilbride 
Uncle OBA ara ssisielalole's aie vss she Slate ea Uateaath e cee Charles Kennedy 
EAS RIES Tee oar ctane Se seca coae ae ecaiafeciate nincenaetsl al orate eter Loraine Lally 
ve Via Alstyne eae! soos cis icecisl ee coud oh Helen Holmes 
dain Vath, cMtStyNe dee c Nett eee hte Tee ae eee Stanley Price 

Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of the Van Alstynes. New 
York City. 


Adam Van Alstyne explains his absences when he is stepping 
out by inventing an Uncle John. He is overheard by a burglar 
telling his friend Casper of Uncle John. When caught, the burglar 
declares he is the mythical Uncle John. With Adam in chains the 
burglar enjoys the freedom of the Van Alstyne house and flirts 
with Eva, the wife, until at 10.45 he is forced to confess that he 
is only an eccentric financier who has disappeared for a stock 
ticker purpose. ; 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last SEASON Prays WuicH ENDED Runs AFTER 
JuNE 15, 1928.) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Bachelor Father......... 263 
UCT i cr 518 
5S yl "ot ee a cr 372 
Connecticut Yankee...... 418 
ORCYE pLTsy Wah ei (A eaee Co 366 
Cyclone LOVer so... ss 31 
JY en eg %ey sc tec i) a a 176 
Daploniacy hayes ese nse 40 
Excess Baggage.......... 216 
PUTIN ACE Scie sare has 3 244 
Get Me in the Movies.... 32 
Good News... ios. ...6. 551 
Grand Street Follies...... 144 
Greenwich Village Follies 158 
Happy Husband......... 72 
Pere S PAOWE. cs eee 71 
te POGCL 0... 3550 6 v-veren 789 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Married and How........ 36 
Paris:Bounds bet 3 eae 234 
BOER Yak ait ie toes eee 367 
Present Arms............ 155 
Rain or Shine ies: ssanee 356 
Road to, Rome ss aie eo. 440 
ROSA eM sle.c ule Mintaro wrens 335 
The Royal Family....... 345 
Show -Boatiw. 2S se. eiete S42 
Silent: House... 23 Goes 207. 
Skiddinge Srey noatarcranenat 448 
(BheeSkulliesecaccereiaees 96 
Strange Interlude........ 426 
Ten Nights in a Barroom..111 
Three Musketeers........ 318 


Trial of Mary Dugan.... 
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PLAYS THAT. HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1929 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... ASS 4 
BOM ard che eae. erage 1,291 
PPE Mat ats a. eh oats 867 
Ae Madders: é oscil nide ou 789 
he First) ears: iiiecste 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Peg o- My, Heart) ......'... 692 
Bast 16 (West . vies: 8s brs 680 
TEENIE Petey on ehh (Mec 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
PSALM Onin lee igs oie 648 
TSTZAt SO i twa steer, caicieote 618 
Student Prince: .\.sces 608 
Brad WAY i 5's <o0 0 sient « 9 603 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Adonis.)3!.:2 $203 eee 603 
Kak) cl ceiene eee 600 
Blossom Time......... 592 
Show Boaté..cce saa eee 572: 
The Show-off.......... 571 
Sally cic cce a aie 570 
Good News............ 551 
The Music Master...... 540 
The Boomerang........ 522 
Blackbirds: /../.43e% eae 518 
SUNDYL so ssc acl e eee 517 
The Vagabond King.... 511 
Shuffle Along. 2. ..i.0% . 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abbott, George ..........-+5- Hamburg, NoWia). a dence 1895 
Adams, Maude ........6..0%% Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 1872 
NOT AQUA 5.5 an sis ciel s 6 3 Prantsville; Alas) 0 ost ine 1869 
WIGS IRODEEE: oa. oer cso soe 2% Hattiord, Conny... sae 1893 
Ames WIRtHTOP 65 oa oisrns ee North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
FO ie Ss hn re Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1895 
Anelin, Margaret, ...... 5...» Ottawa, Canada ......... 1876 
TU RDS, 2 ne Penland hace vances aac ee 1879 
Arbuckle “Maclyn i... 0,0... + San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
JN FSG 127) 324 London, England ........ 1868 
DE EAMLTI Ss PULIRS s/c ioas) ers ayes bu ser Hamilton, Ont. .......... 1869 
PIStAIEC PUCO sew be esos Omaba; Neby 55.0. sales 1900 
TCU CRS i A ee Omahay Neb. ices eisate ae 1899 
PRACT, RMON ie isis 4's ioce's 0. 5 ssamyracuse, No Ys sa cmseu ok 1880 
23 1B 1 “ct: A London, England ........ 1885 ° 
TREO CAI cicisais se ss oo oo (AIOE A) °c « gisrecctete.cte coer: 1864 
AimteT Na Vane. ksh sees miele nie Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1892 
AR OEE, PRICOATO wii s.c os case Lalavette, Und isi. as clo vite 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Kirriemuir, Ni Bs vc sucate 1860 
Barmymore, Wthel’..........5, Philadelphia. “Fa. k ses ae 1879 
Barrymore, John ............ Philadelphia, Pa. ).... 55) 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel ........... London, England ........ 1878 
iibapes MUIAREHE i, 1.6.65 eases Portland, Ores. cscs coe 1873 
SAVES INGES fac sis oc oos sei 00s Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 1880 
BCNAG, WEOLSE .. ise se es San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice .....<......- Roedean, England ....... 1885 
Meet PBA gis eons ee ee ees Bncland (oe te seen eels 1901 
Beeewer, Janet... -:..6es0ss Chicas WS he sation 1884 
Belasco, David 5... 6.....005: San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1853 
Ben-Ami, Jacob .:.........-- Minsk, Russia ; ios. ei's sank 1890 
Bennett, Richard ............ Cass County, Ind. ....... 1873 
Bennett, Wilda... <)...6.....-% Asbury Park, N. J. ...... 1894 
Berke, WVIME 5 es ees BAAISSIAN. olclsve iene sai eee aeece ed 1888 
Bernard, Barney .........--- Rochester NY ov. Gere. alae 1877 
Bernard, Sant... 0... ..2 2s ess Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Bernhardt, Sarah}. 00)... ....«:.+- Pats, Prancé yc ss4 «2.1844 
Bingham, Amelia ....... eeatets Hickville, Ohio! :..¢s\ceaae 1869 
Binney, Constance ......... ‘Philadelphia, Pas”, aimee 1900 
Blackmer, Sidney ..........6. Salisbury, NuiCGs. pictues 1896 
Blinn, Holbrook ........ «ea span Francisco, Caloyegeue 1872 
Boland, Mary’. 2.0.0... sees Detroit, Wich.) 5) ona ',. 1880 
Orson Pen! 3. ele ie veie Paris,.\ France), 5. o.s\decsee 1895 
BSA HMIICE U6 oa ears eee ere b New. York)’.!.;. i464 eee 1892 - 
Brady, William A. .........%. San’ Francisco,*Cal.ioss ea 1863 
Breese, Edmund ...... ss sss Brooklyn, ‘Ne-Yo age 1871 
dorian, Onald 27. oh atk Se St.\John’s, Ni Eas aac 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ....... England). 200 .teee 1866 
Bryant, (Chatles 2) 0. i. ks © England =")... .!ce soe eee 1879 
Buchanan Jack. ss. een «oe England = ..0 he tesvepaeene 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville, “Koy 2)teereaee 1877 
DUP BUN i aii ian oa soe oe Washington, D. C........ 1885 
Burton, Frederick ........... Indiana s0,.)s hopes cme 1871 
BV PODS  AMEDUT 5026s. s\n ote wise 8 Brooklyn, N. Yoo... 2. 1872 
RB RPAO ok wa cw Gelce s Brooklyn, N.Y. .vieeaaas 1871 
Cantor, Badie oo3 6 os cceid se ads New York '.°:..... 9 a. Memlanee 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ....... England ©. 02/.0.!o nae 1865 
atle RCNA 76/4 sued sa a 4 dials Somerville, Mass. ........ 1871 
Aarnsie, Alexandra... css see se Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
COBtT ALOXATIGEE = 50 oh ciara ore te aa Russia’) .04 340 niet 1878 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie ...>....... Lexington, Keys oa) .veiccsesie 1862 
(CE UTE TiS E12 i aaa ie Sean San. Francisco, Cal... sss 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ......... ve New Vork) Sic }ec Ni eae 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer .....-London® 2/6... 04 ssismeee 1889 
Chatterton, Ruth saci. oii ses New (York een aaa 1893 
mametry, Carlee oo JG ane bosiere Englands + 0)..553, setcutenatats 1872 
ehorchill, Burton. ss... +0 «+ Loronuto, Can. so ara 1876 
2 2p ESE A hn ea oa Washington, D. C. ....... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite .......... Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1887 
Cliffe, H. Cooper .........00. Hnplands (is tohy/s: ss! eerie 1862 
Ciitiord, ‘Kathleen: 34). )s)..+'s Charlottesville, Va. ......1887 
Coburn, Charles 3.2... a. 4 <!siee Macon, | ‘Ga. '.)./syatetsa/amue ere 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude ........ sje England) <7... «6-9 gisele 1879 
Wopnlan, -ROS@: 03. 0.3'5/) asso 8 woe Petersborough, England ...1850 
‘Cohan, George M. ............ Providence; Ri Lv .a haus 1878 
Cohan, Georgette ............ Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1900 
Colbert, Claudette ........2.. Paviss icc jie's ics natal ieee 1905 
Collier, Constance ........... Windsor, England ....... 1882 


Collier: Willian 2.0.0 oeaeces New York. 3.00 0¢3 goin 1866 


A a vo 4 # 7 * 
A ves 
ay ‘ 
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Collinge, Patricia ............ Dublin, Ireland ......... 1894 


PUOUINE OTOSE: i. Saved deat oes London, England ........ 1896 
pUontoy, “Prank... 2 citi aes London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
' Cornell, Katharine ........... BAO, ING Vs ssc e-alaharstaras 1900 
Corigan, (Emmett 6.62. .4:0 6s Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
orthell, Herbert 2.0.5 ..0.0.. Boston, Mass. ..........- 1875 
Courtenay, William .......... Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
-Courtleigh, William .......... Guelphe Onts .; se6iseeicicene 1869 
MOI RORECD, OOD 65 6 ay oS bas 8% ia « Englands 223. ti04 siichiisrersins 1899 
WOW FAME i nos Se cn dideele 6 Boston, Mass’... ss/s/sywia ets 1887 
Merane, William Hi. vc i.e e's Leicester, Masse. .s 0c 0s 1845 
Cravens Brant i. beeen d Boston, Massy 3st 1880 
Crews, Laura Hope .......... San. Francisco, Cal. ...... 1880 
Crosman, Henrietta .......... Wheeling, W. Va. ......8. 1865 
Crothers, Rachel...) .5...... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1878 
Cumberland, John ...... peorret john, Ni By eu tine. sot 1880 
male, Matearet) ...) 2. ee 8s Philadelphia, Pa. .......; 1880 
Walton, CRaries os... ek Bingland ena). Ee alate eek 1864 
BEY AMOR ipo oe aie Wig a 'e 0 os NeW YOLKGlU. oe careeiorae 1875 
Wiam@iels, Pra. ce cs cnc ess Dayton, Ohio ......... . .1860 
PIQWEY SURABEM hig dee wee es Ogden: ‘Utah, S.-.2Re cies 1891 
ULM NS D105 5 2 Sa a rr Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ......... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1859 
Me IM gers ues tie es Sty Paul, Mig. ies ee ater 1880 
Be Cordoba, Pearo f.........- ING MORK es ih.5. ciese titers: 1881 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Hartiords Conny. se antes 1868 
Pineharte Allan... cose. as es Missoula, Mont. ......... 1889 
Ditrichstem, Leo: .....rreee-s Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
migey, rreary Fo... oc sees Boston, Wass.’ 3.5/0 taheveverg .1859 
Boctson. Jour He... esc. sees London, England ........ 1857. 
TONSA a Cena Hungary ss ieee. dae 1892 
DOMy J JONMIG 22... 2.2 seen ee Bi earey 5 ie 65's tacks eee alae 1892 
PUOEGOMMEALIO oa fsa c.e sonic cues Duncannon,! Pa... v0 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence .......... Hnelanid | c/s... see weree woe 1860 
DO a Cobourg, Canada ........ 1869 
L203 [et ee Philadelphia, Patios Sec. 1853 
POPEW A UISE ewes soe eas New ‘Yorks i ceiase an 12ee bOO4 
Ble Sg: Bnsland! 30.5 «tasiateeer ans 1870 
PNM PNA ec ss cs ee we Bngband ae vans once oe 1875 
Dupree, Minnie ............. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 


Duse, Eleanora ....... Dive es Vinerano, Ttaly. cia. ble 1859 


he 
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Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ...'..... 


Bagels, Jeanne ........0'...«/ Kansas City, Mo. 9. spe 
Eames, Clare 50.6.0. st. s Hartford, Conn, 1) gae are 1896 
Edeson, Robert ..... ie eeearanes Baltimore, Md. ......... 1868 
Eldridge, Florence ........... Brooklyn, N: Y.-isgeee 1901 
Palsy Marys. .kle beeeee New York . 2:4) eoee ae 1900 
Elliston, Grace? sw. secs eels Wheeling, W. Va..s so0s% uh 1381 
Ellinger, Desirée ............ Manchester, Vt:/ssaneuee 1895 
Elfiott,: Gertrude... 55 s.cede' Rockland, Mes 2:34.3e8 1874 
Paliote, Maxine ss. «iets. sade Rockland, Me; 4:.%. #2 aes 1871 
POS IOLS  PARG 50 200 auc os io a ee Philadelphia, Pa.. &.). eee 1898 
BAGS. NUMAN i Ssh ee ane neay Boston, Mass. +. ..e ene 1883 
moerson; Jobit. } s/s ie ac bad Sandusky, Ohio ....... . 1874 
Borel bei) ss 1h wen hada bie 's sydney, Australia; Suyauee 1881 
Fairbanks, Douglas .......... Denver, Cold... cs. sae peeeee 
Param Dustin). yids iorce ate Hampton Beach, N, H. ...1874 
Parmuta, William .). is ie ves be Boston, .Mass..... 355 aoe 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine ............ Melrose; “Mass, <3). 2.5 a8 1883 
Faversham, William ......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
Mealy. Maude) 5 ks, Ne ciw ate Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1883 
PEN WICK, ATENEO so. 54 -caals ss dil Chicago, Ih. 2.0 joni enna 1887 
Berauson, Elsie. fk ss dv cao New York...:. .< Jia. 1883 
BAGS ECW yo oe a Nirare dois cw. clea New » Yorkv' 9.7.0 oeiataleem 1867 
GUS CAME SG Goi ia a i RA Philadelphia, Pa. 2 Agee 1883 
Brscver, AUCE: o.45 oe weet Indiana *... 021.443 /ee eee 1869 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New Orleans, La. ........ 1867 
Fontanne,, Lynn’ ....0.. 2... ..London, England ........ 1892 
Forbes, Robertson, Sir J. ...... London, England ........ 1853 
Poster; Claiborne i. 266. ce Shreveport, La... eee 1899 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... New York 7.0.0 1854 | 
Frederick, Pauline ........... Boston, Mass, 2:0.) 3am 1884 | 
Briganza; Trixie! 028). 2.0. od Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1870 © 
Frohman, Daniel 230. 35...525 Sandusky, Ohio ......... 1850 
Garden, (Mary §,. 0.500 Suen Scotland: '.. 8...) fea 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela .......... England (036.3. 2.5 eee 1882 
George.) Grace 3 oa/ 0) ie New, York. 0.5.0.5. 200s 1879 
Gillette, William: 2... 250.452. Hartford,Conn. ).. 7.4m 1856 
Gillmore, Frank”). ¢i2 00426045 New York ..:.\\..20goueeee 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo .'.......... England” 4... 2a sce 1901 
pAGleason, James... ties 3 esse New York . jcoo8 7 eee 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ...... 18384 
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ROE NE Sa ip dies cee aigleie veces 
Grey; Katherine... 6066.6. oe os 
Haines, Robert T. ...0...06.. 
Hale, Louise Closser 
Hall, Laura Nelson 
Hamilton, Hale 
Hampden, Walter 
Harding, Lyn 
PAGES, SARL WL g nieces o awe obs 
Hawtrey, Charles 
Hayes, Helen 
fiagzard, pon Ti.) 6. sas 
Hedman, Martha 
LEO RIC Ose einiy wie’ s, sree e's Be 
Heming, Violet ............ ai 
Herbert, Evelyn 
Herbert, Victor 
Herne, Chrystal 
Hitchcock, Raymond 
Hodge, William 
Hopper, DeWolf 
Hopper, Edna Wallace 
Holmes, Taylor 
Howard, Leslie 
Hull, Henry 
Huston, Walter 


eee ec eros 
ey 
eet eee ees eees 
eee esc eee e ce 


eo 


eee ere eee ees 


Ce 


eeceeeeeeeeeoe 
eee cere ee sese 
eee eeeeseeoce 
eee eeces 
eoeeeeroeeeeee 

eee ee ee eeeoe 
eee eeere 

ee 
eeereceree sere 
eee eeeeeeeeseoce 


eeecceoeeeo esos 


Tllington, Margaret 
Irving, Isabel 
Irwin, May 


eoeeeeeeeee 
eseceoeseo ere eeee es 


esererose ee eceeeen 


Janis, Elsie 
Joel, Clara 
Jolson, Al. 


eee eereceer ee eee eee 
eoeseresess ee eeeere 


eeeeeesreees eee ese 


Keane, Doris 
Keenan, Frank 
Keightley, Cyril 
Kennedy, Madge 
Peet Is sis ese ss ss 
Kerr, Geoffrey 
Kershaw, Willette . 


eeoeseee eee ee ooe 


eae eeeeee ores 


eoeoer eo ee eee 


eee eese re ee eee 


eoeoene ee ee 
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Middlebury, Vt... cscs 1883 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Muncie, Ind, 030s: daselse 1870 
Chigagoe TN. 20 ia asker 1872 
Philadelphia, Pa. tivas-s)..0e 1876 
Topeka, Kansas ......... 1880 
Brooklyi. Nw es sets. aan 1879 
INewponbaiveselerecrantocns 1867 
News Viork i es onan cclcue 1872 
Eton, England...) 00.5. 1858 
Washington, D.C. ....... 1900 
New Yorks ciao emacs 1881 
SWEEEN Yah cian daotee 1888 
Australia: (ir: nih emietaanieae 1879 
Leeds, England. (3.0... «ts 1893 
Brooklyn, No Vi iice s Ges 1900 
Dublin, Ireland ......... 1859 
Dorchester, Mass. ....... 1883 
AUDUTIE NG VG eye eee 1870 
AT DIOIS INGIY v ccia'stnee onheters 1874 
INGW VOT cic ijn maken ae 1858 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
Newark: Nii Jz: . citer ba 1872 
London, England ........ 1890 
hotisville, Kyi vise, a viens one 1893 
PLOPONTO) caterseccrevaleaterotenire ate 1884 
Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
Bridgeport, Connie... ..26 1871 
Whitby, Ont. cio scapes 1862 
Delaware, Ohio ......... 1889. 
Jersey, City, Nice tere 1890 
Washington, D. C. ...... 1883 
Michigan”: Sac. nuaie cs ee 1885 
Duluqes Tasks simtanie svete 1858 
New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Chicago Ty). veceieelss 1890 
Dublin; Treland*.:.5.3.40% 1885 
London, England ........ 1895 
Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
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Kostay: Tessa, <0. 5's loveice ae wees Chicage) TKS. cS ae 1893 
Kruger, Otto ....... cane si ee Loledo, Ohio |... samen 1895 
Latkaye, Wilton... i sai. se' Virginia’... 2)... sane 1862 
Larrimore, Francine .......... Russia yo) Meos Ute tenae 1888 
ear Rue; (Grace 5325 oNatcrrcaies Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1882 
Muauder, Harry: .ocifs oi. saitsars . Portobello, England ..... 1870 
Paiwion Dias 3 '. 4\a visits a lag yi Louisville, Ky... 2508 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude .......... London” ...... 2. cee 1898 
Lawrence, Margaret ......... Trenton;).N.iJ..2. setae ene 1890 
ean Gecilayscn se eels e sieves WILINOIS*, SOK. ate eee 1878 
Le Gallienne, Eva wi.) ..6.00s London, England ........ 1900 
DOVE, athiel oi a..5. 0d oy, eae San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1881 
MS OWISS HAGAN acne wore). ee Mea ate New: York 9... sits cate 1871 
ewis,: Mabel Terry .....:...+ London, England ........ 1872 
Epa Stanley ss Ages 5 co's Earlsfield, England ...... 1885 
Goraine, Robert © ..0".. 5.3 ss a England: «2.3. .< aise Sacer 1876 
MOE PAULI ees 4a ee id Hanford, Cal. = «cee sam 1890 
Mortaime, Lillian: i!) 3 vsiaeicak ee San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1892. 
PAC PON CRON yo 6. ic dns salves Holland” .\. :.)</0les/a's ew ane 1881 
Ment SANTEE i. oh sors, oe tar~ abe wisiaps Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1893 
Mack. Andtew . 3:1 .4..’0 80/4 sia Boston, Mass. ..........+ 1863 
Diack: Waillarth . it vdi.c we Aieuales Ontario, Canada ........ 1873 
Mackay, Elsie ............0. London, England ........ 1894 
MacKellar, Helen ........... Canada « :\i.< «410s eet nnem 1896 
retris LOUIS ods ence aha Gee New York) vs.c)he cee 1865 
Mantell, Robert B. .......... Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Mefivale, Philip’... ds bse vigeet India... sh een sis sun ero 
AVanIOWe, SUA. 68 sc sls sive Caldbeck, England ...... 1870 | 
Matthews, A. E. ....... aiejaai Bridlington, England ..... 1869 » 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ..... England | .:.0a 239 eee 1875 
Mande, (Cyril. isha isan cgieles ...London, England ........ 1862. 
Mcintyre, Frank 2.055 0..6.65% Ann Arbor, Mich, ....... 1879 
McRae, “Bruce. 2!) cise es < ce ANdia’c. «4 wd one 1867 
‘Meighan, Thomas ....... oo ee EAttSUrgh * \',) <<a meee 1879 
pielba, Nellie os w/e elas Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
Meltish,, Fuller’: ¢ 60.3 '¢ << olejescs ois England . ...). sae cWestee 1865 © 
iMencer: Betyto oi clit Maldives Seville, Spain: .. &.)..5ae 1882 © 
Divier,: Marilyn). s006 agrees Findlay, Ohio ........... 1898 — 
Mintchell; Grant %. cciscns winches Columbus, Ohio ......... 1874 
VICE TA jOS) Ganreisie cae eens Budapest... <:. «stinger 1891 — 


Moores, Clara’ uidis<k.s soe vas Omaha, Neb. vice 1897 j 


i 
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organ, Helen ..../4.....+ «ses Danville; I, . o.5. jee bss 1900 
| Murphy, Tim. .3,..5 Plemamiten PEC, WE, ac. on Basaviaiate 1860 
IFO EAGECICD (a uis; cin 's,o)n'0) iia 0's TOW ING Vos arse wore ares 1888 
BN ABE ERENT co oka wie. 0.5.6 2108 CGY NOY: sah fein 1885 
INAzENOVA, AULA. 8 sins so acces. es Crimea, Russia |2/s...4s een 1879 
TRE WOT, AMIOE yo oe nialine ave: gunn! dl Nashville, ‘Tenn. ........ 1876 
PEACE Nec cinele <)a)v onliagrdce Mites OL Siro is ahatce eae 1875 
NESTE USTHOEE oo. 5 wise o b's ean OVER Oo! ac Sas eve arsine 1900 
Oleott, Chauncey. .........0+% Providence; R. I. .......' 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
Nei AN AMUE fon. a ienasa.6; bin 406 Oakland.< Calincsrva ahora 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia ........... Mansfield, Ohio ......... 1886 
Patter, EleaNOE is 66.000 soso LOW: iain’ stirs lege crete 1890 
ROMO, TMI ia ins das bieses, 0's London, England ........ 1872 
Pennimgran Ans oo ..../6 460s Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1898 
Percins, Osg00d \ 0... 4.5000: Boston, Massie sree: siereie 1892 
PACIOTE IMALY ooo. 6.5. sh) 000.0:6 OLONO eco shit plo 1893 
ORC, MI TAAL OS 0’, 3-0 5 j0.e aiei0's Seattle, Wash. .......... 1875 
Powers yames, Li. ca sei. s view New York «0.3 5s0i.4 Sacto 1862 
Power, WYONG... 0c sce sees London, England ........ 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie .......... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1889 
Rathbone, Basil ............. Johannesburg ........... 1892° 
reed, Florence .......05,..--.. Philadelphia, Pais. .15..2' 1883 
cor Se Cc i Toronto, Canada ........ 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton .......... Gibraltar’ i255 vis Gelade sree 1872 
Rickard, Amy «0... ost eeweee Beston, Mass. «.j. 3.23 sisi’ 1880 
Richman, Charles. « .aisi00 «<6 Chicago, Th. i. asec. 1870 
PWG SIAM CNO, 5i5i0¢ 62 aisje gees Boston; Mass: / 2. caste we 1876 
PRINS UNraNCeS on... downs sae INOWisW OPK. \ivaieip wre ereda 1882 
- Roberts, Theodore ....... ..».9an Francisco, Cal. ...... 1861 
Robson, May ......-svcees sareeAlistralias-., ay Secaceteepelaerels 1868 
Rides, -THomas W. ... wise. ceees Boston, Mass. .......... «1875 
BAS OBE soi... ww'e ois cas. Si BOLUM a oss ce eniaaee 1886 
Oe Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Russell, Lillian ........... as Clinton, Towa,’ ss stereos svat 1860 
Rega Mary |. eleie esc 5's wit New, YOrK (01.5.6 severe SdeME sale 1885 
Sanderson, Julia /......s.00+. Springfield, Mass. ....... 1887 


Santley, Joseph ..........- «alt Wake: City Sa ieiscapesears 1889 
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Sawyer, AV os cep aes Sue tae London, England ........1897 
Scheff) Fritz eves ~>.+e- Vienna, Austria ......... 1879 
SOLE EG VIE os. clus, sate vail w ote Treland!)) 3c oo 1866 
EATS Ila a sug iu Seek aN S Brockway, Mich. ........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne .........<'0045 Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1897 
pelwyn, Edgar’... 903. Jo. e0% Cincinnati, Ohio}: eee 1875 
Serrano, Vincenti... .icaic neva New. York |. i4)...0c eee 1870 
Bannon, Effie. .\. ess cs 8see. Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
Suepley, (Ruth io) dos esa ls New. York \o...2.,0 Gee 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph .......... Bucharest, Roumania ....1896 
enerman, . Lowell ..3.00.50% 5.55. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1885 
sidney, George ....050.0000c0 New: York.) 5'.3../- ee 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly .......... Charleston,'S..C..2 55. 1867 
Beceity, Efal s.r, oes car, Allegheny, Payesy see 1891 
Benen, OMNIS (ON ee Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward H. ......... New Orleans, Lav osc oes 1859 
SIE UON © S100 E Sea Rae a Australia’ ..44). canteen 1875 
Bea ROSS fis fl. gah Quek ond Montreal, Canada ....... 1872 
standing, Sir: Guy .....6.'o0.. London’ .)3qaivs eae 1873 
Bear, Prances 53. cn ak Oneonta, N. Yi ./:5 see 1886 
stevens, Emily’ oo... ..c Sees New York. 42... ps. eee 1882 
CUO CAE At ei eI Re Denver, Colo. 6.4.70 ee 1873 
stone, Dorothy: 6.234. 60.08. New) Vorks 5 ).2/2.0 see 1905 
mydney, ‘Basil jo... ssw ew en London) oi. deci ee 1894 
@ehiaferto, Edith: 5.204 D5)... New, Yorks. .2,..080 ee 1892 
Waliaferro,. Mabel’ .i..05:0'... 5. New ‘York :..5.544%i. 1887 
peaneiay, “Evay i6, Fda Middletown, Conn. ...... 1878 
maylor, Laurette: ...)...6 605}. New York \(, 3) G2 gee 1884 
ems ALMA! ..0 elon, .otauts New York. ois 0. ee 1892 
Bel OVE cis baeicee ya Le New York x. Ohuaeeaann 1894 
erty, Ellen vei. s eh ca eines Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas,Augustus .........;. St. Louis, Mo...) os igee 
Thomas, John Charles ........ Baltimore, Md.-.......... 1887 
Tobin, Genevieve ............ New York 3.\...);45.). Gye 1901 
Poop S VIVIAN on fee ok ee New Yorks. x. 2.52 eee . 1903 
Meler Sidney. 6 boc. Ue eg Warrensburg, Mo. ....... 1874 
mrevor, Norman’... 6030) 0.024 Caleutta, 0 .cs eee 1877 
rues, Minest=.\. 004 sees can Denver; Colos +. 238 1890 
mynan, “Brandon, . oes i'ssep2 Dublin, Ireland ......... 1879 


Ulric, Lenore ........0+0s00.New Ulm, Minn. 2.2 ee 1897 
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WAreSty MUA oi% sass ole a De beelany Tealy's chistes oes 1887 
Victor, Josephine ............ Hungary se io.c as Bee Fh 1891 
Wainwright, Marie .......... Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1853 
OVARCU) UME! cha ss wiewlss vce New Yorkin. ecdeitin keh. 1904 
WV giker, “Charlotte: '. 2.4... 2 Galveston, Texas ........ 1878 
BVArHeI MIAVIG oi ca. cs eee oe San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1866 
Warwick, Robert)... <0. .iis. ee Sacramento, Cal. ........ 1878 
VTE SELON YG csi a.ia m. acals dake o 8 .san Francisco, Cal. ...... 1877 
NV ener, JOREDD ki ic cies wie amine News York sii is winqieitisies 1867 
Welford, Dallas’. .....0. 0.00 Liverpool, England ...... 1874 
NGL ite 5 CY: en Brooklyn, N.Y. oc sslsiae 1879 
Westman, Nydia....... 00.6% White Plains, N. Y. ..... 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ....... London, England ........ 1845 
Whiteside, Walker ........... Logansport, Ind. ........ 1869 
WVTISOR  BEANCIS o.0.4,0.5 40.6 sje! > Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1854 
Winwood, Estelle ............ Pinelands scsi siatemmler stew See 1883 
‘Wise, Thomas A. ...........: Bngland ivy 2 ie oiecs wae ew 1865 
WN OOG POR isis. cspee sole awe Brooklyn; Nis Yolsniee esi 1894 
Wrist, Faaidee! 5s. oon se we London, England ........ 1868 
‘Wycherly, Margaret ......... Ming lan i \..o3:.eire bio wavees 1883 
‘Wyndham, Olive ............ Chicago, Ell 5 ic iecineniny 1886 
ba ito! oS Os Ly eo Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1886 


‘Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr. ....- poweCMCag, Ts cdsintie ts ace LOO 


NECROLOGY - 
June 15, 1928—June 15, 1929 


Johnny Dooley, comedian, 41. Born Glasgow, Scotland; family 


Leo 


Robert Bruce Mantell, actor, 74. Born Ayrshire, Scotland. Edu- 


name Dool. Came to America as his father’s helper in the 
pantry of a United Fruit steamer. Followed his brother 
William into vaudeville and was followed by brother Gordon 
and sister Ray. Specialized in acrobatic comedy. Later 
prominent in several Ziegfeld revues and in “Listen Lester,” 
“The Girl in the Spotlight” and Carroll’s ‘‘Vanities.” Died 
New York, June 7, 1928. 


~~Holbrook Blinn, actor, 56. Born San Francisco, Cal. Did some 


acting as a boy before enrolling in Stanford University. 
Back to the stage, played many parts and became prominent 
as a leading man. Was interested in the establishment of an 
American Grand Guignol at the Princess Theatre in New 
York. With the failure of this enterprise owing to war con- 
ditions he returned to leading réles and his recent successes 
included “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” “The Bad Man,” “The 
Dove” and “The Play’s the Thing.” Succeeded Henry Mil- 
ler as president of the Actors’ Fidelity League. Died Cro- 
ton, N. Y., June 24, 1928. 
Ditrichstein, actor, 63. Born Tomesbar, Hungary. Made | 
his début as an actor in Berlin and was later engaged by 
Gustav Amberg to play with the German company at the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York. After he had conquered — 
English went with Charles Frohman and scored his first hit ” 
in “Trilby.” Later devoted much time to the writing and 
adapting of plays. These included one he wrote with Clyde — 
Fitch called “Gossip,” the familiar farces, “Are You a_ 
Mason?,” “Mlle. Fifi,” ‘“Vivienne’s Papas,” etc. With 
Belasco he scored a personal hit in his own adaptation of 
‘ 


| 


“The Concert” and later in “The Great Lover.” Retired a 
few years ago and was living abroad at the time of his death. 
Died Vienna, Austria, June 28, 1928. 


cated in Belfast, Ireland, and became an English actor. 
Came to America in support of Helena Modjeska, the Polish © 
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actress, playing Romeo to her Juliet. Returned to England 
but came back in 1882 to support Fanny Davenport in 
repertoire. Became a star four years later, playing “Tangled 
Lives,” “A Marble Heart,” “Monbars,” and notably ‘The 
Corsican Brothers.” Turning to the Shakespearean reper- 
toire his rdles included Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, Iago, and several of the comedy parts. Died Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., June 27, 1928. — 

Avery Hopwood, playwright, 46. Born Cleveland, Ohio. Edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan. Took up newspaper 
work and came to New York as a correspondent of the Cleve- 

land Leader. Wrote “Clothes” with Channing Pollock and 

/ » never went back to newspaper work: One of his earlier suc- 

cesses was the farce “Seven Days,” written with Mary Rob- 

erts Rinehart, with whom he later collaborated on “The 

Bat,”’ a second success. Wrote innumerable farces of the 

French school, including “Fair and Warmer,” ‘“Nobody’s 

Widow,” “Naughty Cinderella,” “Why Men Leave Home,” 

“Mr. Bluebeard” and “The Harem.” Died by drowning at : 

Juan-les-Pines, France, July 1, 1928. 4 

Will A. Page, press agent, 55. Active for years, after leaving a 1 

newspaper job in Washington, as a herald for the attractions 

of all the bigger managers, including the Frohmans, the Shu- . 

berts, Ziegfeld and finally Dillingham. Had done a consid- 

erable amount of writing for the magazines, was author of 

one or two books, the last “Broadway Beauty Trust,” and 

extensively known in theatrical circles. Died New York, 

July 20, 1928. 

Ellen Terry, actress, 80. Born Coventry, England, 1848. The 

child of strolling players, became an actress about the time 
she was learning to walk, though her official début was 
twelve years later in “The Winter’s Tale.” Toured the 
provinces for years. Made a hit in London in 1866 in “Still 
Waters Run Deep.” Joined Henry Irving shortly thereafter 
and for the next twenty-five years was practically co-starred 
with that illustrious player. Irving and Terry made numer- 
ous American tours, and were as popular in America as in: 
England. Miss Terry lived in retirement the last several 
years of her life. Died Kent, England, July 21, 1928. 

Rex Cherryman, actor, 30. Born California. Had played many 
stock rdles in the west and was just making his way on 
Broadway, having scored first in “The Noose” and last sea- 
son in “The Trial of Mary Dugan.” Feeling ill, had retired 
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from the cast and sailed for a_Europeah vacation. Taken off 
the boat at Cherbourg he died’ in the hospital at Havre, 
August 10, 1928. 

Helen Costigan Cohan, actress, 74. Mother of George M. and 
Josephine Cohan. Starred for many years with her husband, © 
Jere Cohan, and her children. Died Monroe, N. Y., August 
26, 1928. 

Sedley Brown, actor and director, 72. For many years a director 
of stock companies. First husband of Henrietta Crosman. 
Died Los Angeles, September 29, 1928. 

Dixie Hines, press agent, 56. Prominent many years as an in- 

)\)) ternational representative. Organizer of the Theatrical Press 

~~ Representatives of America. Died New York, Oct. 1, 1928. 

George Beban, actor, 55. Born San F rancisco. Advanced 
through minstrelsy to musical comedy and the Weberfields 
revues. Prominent in cast of “Nancy Brown,” “Fantana,” 
and “The American Idea.” His last years devoted to pic- 
tures. Died Los Angeles, California, October 5, 1928. 

Edward Connelly, actor, 73. Born New York. Prominent in the 
casts of “Shore Acres,” “The Belle of New York,” and 
“Babette” with Fritzi Scheff, Played with Nazimova in 
“The Wild Duck” and was starred in “Marse Covington.” 
Last years in pictures. Died Hollywood, California, No- 
vember 21, 1928, 

Theodore Roberts, actor, 67. Played many important réles in 
the drama, making his début with James O’Neill in “Rich- 
elieu.” Later played in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Squaw 
Man,” and “Trilby.” Was one of the first legitimate actors 
to turn to the movies, scoring many major successes in that 

_ field. Died Hollywood, Cal., December 14, 1928. 

Thomas J. Ryan, comedian, 73. Played in the Cohan comedies 
but was best known in vaudeville as a member of the team 
of Ryan and Richfield. A veteran of the Tony Pastor Thea- 
tre. Died Lake Charles, La., December, 1928. 

J. Hartley Manners, playwright, 58. Born London, England. 
Wrote many successful plays, in most of which his wife, 
Laurette Taylor, was starred, His biggest success was “Peg- 

\\) o’-My Heart.” Other plays were “The Indiscretion of 

i) Youth,” “The House Next Door,” “The Girl in Waiting,” 

“The Wooing of Eve,” “Out There” and “The Harp of Life.” 
Died New York, December 19, 1928. 

Fred Wright, comedian, 57. Born England. Scored many suc- 

cesses at the London Gaiety. Played in America, most re- 
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cently in an Ames revival of “The Mikado.” Brother of 
Haidee Wright and member of an old stage family in Eng- 
land. Died New York, December 12, 1928. 

‘Wallace Eddinger, actor, 47. Born Albany, N. Y. Son of Law- 
_rence and May Eddinger, both of the stage. Made his début 
as a boy and was the original Little Lord Fauntleroy.. Prom- 
inent in the casts of “The Third Degree,” ‘Officer 666,” 


“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “The Boomerang,” “Captain © 


Applejack,” “Wedding Bells” and “So to Bed.” Married 
Margaret Lawrence. Died Pittsburgh, Pa., January 8, 1929. 
Tim Murphy, actor, 67. Born Rupert, Vt. His first successes 
were scored in the Charles Hoyt comedies, notably “A Texas 
Steer,” in which he was starred for years. In his early days 
was famous as an imitator of actors in vaudeville. Died 
New York, January 11, 1928. 
Walter Kingsley, press agent, 52. Well known and popular pub- 
_. licity man; with Albee vaudeville interests for fifteen years; 
“\/ with Florenz Ziegfeld 1928-29. Died New York, Febru- 
ary 14, 1929. 

Frank Keenan, actor, 70. Popular leading man, notably in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” “The Warrens of Virginia,” and 
a revival of “Julius Cesar” in which he played Cassius. 
Born Dubuque, Ia.; died New York, February 24, 1929. 

William Norris, actor, 57. Played prominently in ‘Children of 
the Ghetto,” “Babes in Toyland,” “Madame Sherry,” ‘“‘Fran- 
cesco di Rimini” and ‘“‘A Connecticut Yankee.” Born New 
York; died New York, March 20, 1929. 

Florence Rittenhouse, actress, 35. Philadelphia amateur who 
achieved success professionally, playing notably in “The 
Shame Woman.” President of, the Twelfth Night Club at 
the time of her death. Born Philadelphia; died New York, 
March 28, 1929, 

Paul Ker, actor and singer, 54. One of the early members of 
Henry W. Savage’s operatic ventures; sang in “Blossom 
Time,” acted in “The Constant Nymph” and “Twin Beds.” 
Born Germany; died New York. 

Albert Bruning, actor, 70. Prominent character actor, advised to 
come to America by Edwin Booth; played notably with 
Booth and Barrett; played the Ghost to Booth’s Hamlet on 
the occasion of Booth’s last performance; later years promi- 

nent in Belasco repertoire, with Mrs. Carter in “Zaza,’’ with 
Blanche Bates in “The Darling of the Gods”; lastly with 
Theatre Guild, playing in “Back to Methuselah”; was re- 
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hearsing with “Camel Through the Needle’s Eye” at the 
time of his death. Born Berlin; died New York, April 9, 
1929. 

Paul Gordon, actor, 43. Family name Thomas Achelis; played 
prominently in “Prunella,” “Kitty Mackaye,” “Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Retired from stage, lived in Florence, 
Italy. Born Brooklyn, N. Y., died Florence, Italy, May 3, 
1929. 

Mary Shaw, actress, 69. Began with the Boston Museum; later 
supported Helena Modjeska, Julia Marlowe and Mrs. Fiske; 
played prominently in “Ben Hur” and “Polygamy”; later 
years devoted principally to Shaw and Ibsen; to “Ghosts,” 
“Hedda Gabler” and ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession”; played 
with Civic Repertory in “The Cradle Song” en tour. Born 
Boston; died New York, May 18, 1929. 

Harry H. Frazee, manager, 49. From a start as an usher in a 
theatre in'his home town of Peoria, Ill., ambition carried him 

to a place among the most successful showmen. He pro- 

\\ || duced, with George W. Lederer, “Mme. Sherry,” and later 

~~ “A Pair of Sixes,’ “My Lady Friends” and “No, No, 
Nanette.” He had a hand in building the Cort Theatre, 
Chicago, and the Longacre Theatre, New York. Born Peoria, 
Ill.; died New York, June 4, 1929. ; 

John E. Kellerd, actor, 67. Was leading man in support of many 
early American players, including W. J. Florence, Frederick 
Warde, Helena Modjeska and Joseph Jefferson. First Amer- 
ican engagement was played at the Boston Museum in 1883. 
Achieved a run of 100 performances of ‘“Hamlet” on Broad- 
way. Born London; died New York, June 8, 1929. 

Margaret Lawrence, actress, 40. Went on the stage in 1910, 
made her first hit in “Over Night” the following season, 
married Orson D. Munn in 1911 and retired. Returned to 

\ the stage seven years later in “Tea for Three,” again gained 
prominence as a leading woman, notably in “Wedding Bells” 
and “Lawful Larceny.” Born Philadelphia, Pa.; died New 
York, June 9, 1929. 

Louis Bennison, actor, 46. Started as a super at the Alcazar 

- Theatre, San Francisco; toured with various wagon and rail 
troupes; became leading man for Robert Downing in legiti- 
mate repertoire; went back to Alcazar stock; came east in 
1915 to play in “The Unchastened Woman.” Played many 
unimportant leads after that, finished in vaudeville. Born 
San Francisco; died New York, June 9, 1929. 
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Mid-Channel, 24 
Mikado, The, 14, 18 
Mima, 9, 434 
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Mission Play, The, 23, 24, 25 
Mile. Ma Mere, 463 
Money Lender, 363 
Most Immoral Lady, A, 8, 426 
Mr, Moneypenny, 8, 398 
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_ Mrs, Bumpstead-Leigh, 486 
“Music in May, 486 
Music Master, The, 514 
My Girl Friday, 468 
Mystery Square, 490 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter, 22 
Ned Wayburn’s Gambols, 457 
Nervous Wreck, ee 431 
New Moon, The, 7, 376 
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Nice Women, 511 
Nicholas Nickleby, 384 
eee Hostess, 7, 372 

Night in Venice, AY 506 
Nineteenth Hole, The, 17,23 


Octoroon, The, 479 
Oh, Nightingale, 350 
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On Trial, 26, 347 
Osceola, 24 
Outside’ Looking In, 351 


Pair O’ Docs, A, 23 
Pansy, 505 

Paola and Francesco, 484 
Paris, 8, 120, 

Paris Bound, 14, 25, 349, 513 , 
Parson’s Bride, The, 458 
Passion Play, The, 10, 497 
Patience, 7, 3. 

Peg QO’ My Heart, 514 
Perfect Alibi, The, 8, 429 
Peter Pan, 5, 425 

Phantom Lover, 366 
Pilgrimage Play, The, 25 
Pirate, The, 24 

Pirates of Penzance, 14, 18 
Play Without a Name, ‘A, 424 
Pleasure Bound, 469 
Pleasure Man, 8 385 
Polly, 451 

Polly with a Past, 451 
Poppa, 438 
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Porgy, 13, 15, 513 
Possession, 387 
Potiphar’s Wife, -437 
Precious, 454 
Present Arms, 513 


Queen’s Husband, The, 14 


Rain, 514 

Rainbow, 423 

* Rain or Shine, 513 

Rajah’s Diamond, 490 

Redemption, 15, 419 

Red Mill, The, 434 

Red Robe, The, 441 
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Revolt, 408 

Richard III, 18 
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Are, 24 

Ring and the Book, The, 421 
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Rio Rita, 13 
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Sacred Flame, The, 8, 418 
Sakura, 443 

Sally, 514 

Salvation, 349 

Saturday’s Children, 283, 351 
Say When, 352 

Scandals, 7, 353 

Seagull, The, 491 

Second Man, The, 22 

Security, 484 

Serena Blandish, 9, 461 

Seventh Heaven, 514 

Shadow of a Gunman, 12 
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Shannons of Broadway, The, 23 
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Show Boat, 513, 514 

Show-off, The, 514 

Shuffle Along, 514 
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Singing Jailbirds, 432 

Six Characters in Search of an 
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Skidding, 513 

Skull, The, 23, 513 

Skyrocket, 454 

Some One in White, 19 

Song Writer, The, 358 
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Spider, The, 17, 23 

Spring Is Here, 10, 478 

Squawk, 24 

Squealer, The, 415 

S. S. Glencairn, 452 

Stepping Out, 505 

Stork, The, 349 

Straight Thru the Door, 23, 389 

Strange Interlude, 5, 13, 22, 23, 513 

Street Scene, 9, 26, 347, 453 

Streets of New York, The, 23, 24 

Street Wolf, The, 448 

Student Prince, 514 

Subway, The, 347, 462 

Suicide Club, 490 

Sunny, 514 

Sunny Days, 386 

Sun-Up, 403 

Swan, The, 23, 24 


Taming of the Shrew, The, 14 
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That Ferguson Family, 437 

These Days, 415 

These Few Ashes, 408 
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Torchbearers, The, 24 
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Three Musketeers, 513 

Three of Us, The, 349 

Tin Pan Alley, 409 
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To-Morrow, 446 
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Trapped, 15, 372 

Treasure Girl, 411 

Trial by Jury, 14 
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‘rip: to Chinatown, A, 514 
‘rip to Scarborough, "A, 482 
Trois Jeunes Filles Nues, 475 


Incl Vanya, 507 

Jnder the Gaslight, 488 
Jnknown Warrior, The, 404 
Jps-a Daisy, 392 


Jagabond King, 514 
Vanities, 7, 355 

Janity Fair, 509 

Jegetable, The, 492 
Jermont, 450 

Vignes du Seigneur, Les, 20 
Volpone, 13 


Wake up, Jonathan, 347 
Wanted, 354 

War Song, The, 379 

What a Man, 2 

What a Woman Wants, 19 
What Price Glory, 351 

When Crummles OBiced, 384 


Whispering Gallery, The, 467 
White Desert, 351 

White Lilacs, 370 

Whoopee, 9, 431 

Why Men Leave Home, 23 

Wife of William Flavy, The, 348 
Wild Duck, The, 420 

Window Panes, 24 

we Over Europe, 9, 13, 88, 348, 


Wishing Well, The, 23 
Wolves, The, 24 

World We Live In, The, 22 
Would-Be Gentleman, The, 383 


Yellow Jacket, The, 8, 411 
You and I, 349 

Young Alexander, 480 
Youngest, The, 349 
Young Love, 405 

Your Uncle Dudley, 12 


Zeppelin, 456 
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